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In  reviewing  the  library  record  of  the  year 
just  past,  the  Portland  Conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association  stands  out  as 
the  leading  incident,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  in 
its  immediate  and  intrinsic  importance  as  in 
its  effect  as  a stimulus  to  library  ad- 
vance in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  to 
the  broader  national  development  of  the 
Association  itself.  Only  twice  before 
in  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence  has 
the  American  Library  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  ; 
the  1905  conference,  with  its  transcontinental 
journey  for  nearly  two  hundred  Eastern  dele- 
gates, its  wonder  trips  to  Alaska  and  the 
Yellowstone,  and  its  flying  visit  to  California, 
has  brought  new  interests  and  new  activities 
into  the  Association  and  makes  it  evident 
that  the  West  and  the  Pacific  Coast  are  hence- 
forth to  be  counted  upon  for  a fairer  propor- 
tion of  conference  meeting  places.  In  its 
immediate  activities  the  Association  has  ex- 
tended its  work ; the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  after 
a year’s  existence,  has  proved  its  usefulness, 
has  added  new  features,  and  is  now  distri- 
buted free  to  all  members;  plans  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a central  office  have  been 
framed  more  or  less  explicitly;  and  efforts 
have  been  continued  through  the  assistant 
secretary  to  secure  maintenance  funds  for  the 
projected  headquarters.  The  membership  of 
the  Association  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased, and  it  is  probable  that  the  next  con- 
ference, which  will  be  held  at  a summer 
resort  near  the  center  of  Eastern  library  ac- 
tivities, will  bring  out  an  attendance  unpre- 
cedented in  A.  L.  A.  records. 


Development  of  library  interests  in  the  sev- 
eral states  has  been  notable,  through  commis- 
sions, state  associations,  and  courses  of  in- 
struction. The  League  of  Library  Commis- 
sions has  given  greater  unity  and  strength 
to  the  work  of  the  commissions,  and 
its  closer  relations  with  the  Publishing 
Board  of  the  A.  L.  A.  has  had  a most 
useful  influence.  State  and  interstate  meet- 
ings continue  to  increase  in  frequency  and 
at  the  same  time  in  attendance.  The  joint 


meeting  of  the  library  associations  of  the 
Pacific  states,  held  in  connection  with  the 
Portland  Conference,  the  effective  meetings 
of  the.  Califtnfnia  Library  Association, 
and  the  energetic  beginnings  of  com- 
mission, association  and  instruction  work 
in  Washington  and  Oregon,  are  bright  au- 
guries for  the  future.  In  the  South  library 
development  has  been  particularly  marked. 
The  opening  of  the  Southern  Library  School 
in  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta  meets  a 
well  defined  need  and  must  materially  raise 
standards  of  library  efficiency.  The  Florida 
Library  Association,  formed  several  years 
ago  by  members  of  the  Southern  Educational 
Association,  gives  promise  of  more  independ- 
ent activity;  and  Virginia  adds  to  the  chain 
of  state  library  associations  an  organization 
differing  somewhat  from  its  sister  bodies  in 
its  close  relation  to  the  state  library. 


Marked  evidence  of  this  Southern  library 
advance  was  given  at  the  recent  interstate 
meeting  arranged  by  the  Georgia  Library 
Association.  Ten  Southern  states  were  repre- 
sented, six  of  them  by  officers  of  their  state 
library  associations,  and  from  all  came  re- 
ports of  new  libraries  and  of  efforts  toward 
improved  conditions  and  equipment.  Discus- 
sion centered  upon  the  proposition  offered 
by  the  Tennessee  Library  Association  for  the 
organization  of  a Southern  Library  Associa- 
tion, with  the  result  that  it  was  decided  that 
such  action  was  inexpedient  at  this  time.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  verdict  may  be  re- 
garded as  decisive,  and  that  the  Tennessee 
association  may  withdraw  from  its  position 
as  sponsor  of  the  proposed  organization.  The 
history  of  library  development  so  far  has  gone 
to  show  that  strong  state  and  local  associa- 
tions, working  in  harmony  with  one  an- 
other and  with  the  national  association  give 
the  most  effective  system  for  the  transmission 
of  library  energy.  A state  association  should 
be  the  body  best  qualified  to  understand 
and  advance  the  library  interests  of  its 
own  state;  joint  or  interstate  meetings 
allow  for  a wider  interchange  of  ex- 
perience and  opinions  among  the  librar- 
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ians  of  neighboring  states;  while  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  conferences  give  the 
widest  fellowship  and  lead  to  a broader  view 
of  library  problems  and  conditions.  A series 
of  sectional  associations  — Northern,  West- 
en,  Southern,  Southwestern,  the  names  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely  — seems  to  offer  no 
broader  opportunities  than  are  afforded  al- 
ready, while  it  would  divert  from  the  state  as- 
sociations time,  energy,  and  interest  that  could 
be  ill  spared  from  state  work.  The  adoption  by 
the  Southern  librarians  of  a resolution  look- 
ing toward  the  holding  of  the  national  con- 
ference in  Asheville  in  1907  has  on  this  account 
special  importance,  as  it  indicates  the  most 
effective  means  of  strengthening  the  bonds 
of  fellowship  and  sympathy  between  the  A. 
L.  A.  and  the  Southern  state  associations  — 
nearly  all  of  which  have  been  organized  since 
the  Atlanta  Conference  of  1899  — and  of  giv- 
ing to  the  national  body  the  stimulus  and  ex- 
ample of  Southern  enthusiasm  and  library 
spirit. 


In  its  personal  record  the  year  was  marked 
by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Dewey  from  the 
headship  of  the  New  York  State  Library, 
and  the  appointment  as  his  successor  of  Mr. 
Edwin  H.  Anderson.  Just  a year  ago  the 
journal  chronicled  the  retirement  of  Mr.  An- 
derson from  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh, which  he  had  administered  with  high 
efficiency  from  its  organization  nearly  ten 
years  before.  It  was  then  believed  that  his 
connection  with  the  library  world  had  been 
permanently  given  up,  and  it  must  be  cause 
for  sincere  satisfaction  to  all  who  have  library 
interests  at  heart  that  he  has  been  prevailed 
upon  to  return  to  his  chosen  field  in  a post 
where  his  capacities  and  abilities  should  find 
ample  opportunity.  With  Mr.  Anderson  as 
head  of  the  state  library  and  director  of  the 
library  school,  and  Mr.  Wyer  as  his  able 
lieutenant,  fears  for  the  future  of  the  school 
should  be  set  at  rest,  and  it  will  be  felt  that 
the  library  interests  of  New  York  state  — 
which  to  a marked  degree  affect  the  library 
interests  of  the  entire  country  — are  in  safe 
hands.  The  New  York  appointments  em- 
phasize again  the  wisdom  of  making  profes- 
sional fitness  an  essential  requirement  in  li- 
brary appointments.  Examples  to  the  con- 
trary have  not  been  wanting,  notably  in  the 


case  of  Los  Angeles,  where  the  library  has  re- 
ceived unenviable  notoriety  during  the  year 
owing  to  the  summary  removal  of  the  li- 
brarian; and,  in  somewhat  different  fashion, 
in  the  little  city  of  Owatonna,  Minnesota, 
which  has  given  the  interesting  example  of 
an  entire  community  demanding  the  retention 
in  office  of  a librarian  displaced  for  insuffi- 
cient reasons  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
expressed  desire  of  the  public. 


There  wrere  no  remarkable  additions  to  li- 
brary literature  during  the  year.  Courtney’s 
“Register  of  national  bibliography ;”  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  Evans’  “American  bibliogra- 
phy;” the  beautiful  catalog  of  the  Hubbard 
collection,  issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress ; 
the  bibliography  of  “Writings  on  American 
history,”  brought  out  by  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution ; and  the  third  part  of  the  bibliography 
of  “State  publications,”  covering  the  Western 
states  and  territories,  stand  among  the  bibli- 
ographical publications  of  first  importance. 
In  the  more  general  field,  the  Chicago  Library 
Club  has  made  a useful  contribution  to  local 
library  history  in  its  handbook  of  Chicago 
libraries;  the  pamphlet  “Leather  for  libra- 
ries,” issued  by  the  Library  Association  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  contains  information  of 
practical  value;  and  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing 
Board  is  represented  by  two  extremely  useful 
little  manuals  — on  “Cataloging  for  small 
libraries,”  by  Miss  Hitchler,  and  on  “Essen- 
tials of  library  administration,”  by  Miss 
Stearns.  The  Cumulative  Book  Review  Di- 
gest was  started,  as  an  ingenious  periodi- 
cal presentation  of  current  book  reviews,  in- 
tended to  aid  librarians  in  book  selection; 
the  “Readers’  guide  to  periodical  literature” 
appeared  in  a five-yearly  cumulated  volume, 
covering  less  material  than  the  five-yearly 
Poole  but  'in  more  effective  index  form; 
while  the  Library  Index  appeared  in  an  ex- 
perimental form,  as  a monthly  and  quarterly 
continuation  of  the  Poole  series.  The  Li- 
brary of  Congress  cards  are  still  to  be  counted 
as  the  most  important  enterprise  in  current 
bibliography;  and  Mr.  Putnam’s  last  report 
shows  that  this  undertaking  has  now  passed 
the  experimental  stage  and  has  justified  its 
permanent  maintenance  as  a national  service 
to  the  libraries  of  the  country. 
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REFERENCE  BOOKS  OF  1905 : BEING  THE  THIRD  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE 
A.  L.  A.  “GUIDE  TO  REFERENCE  BOOKS” 

By  Alice  B.  Kroeger,  Drexel  Institute  Library. 


The  year’s  publications  in  reference  books 
include  a number  of  new  editions  of  old 
standard  works,  more  or  less  thoroughly  re- 
vised — some  of  which  are  omitted  owing  to 
the  slight  revision  of  their  contents  — several 
important  contributions  in  the  line  of  indexes 
to  periodicals  and  public  documents,  and  sev- 
eral important  bibliographical  works,  besides 
many  small  general  reference  works  of  more 
or  less  importance.  A series  of  reference 
books  published  in  England  by  Routledge 
(N.  Y.,  Dutton)  under  the  general  title  of 
“Miniature  reference  library”  has  been 
omitted,  as  the  volumes  are  of  very  small 
size  (64°),  which  would  make  it  impractica- 
ble to  shelve  them  in  a reference  department. 
They  belong  rather  to  the  student’s  .desk. 
The  subjects  covered  by  this  series  are  those 
about  which  there  are  many  inquiries.  These 
can  generally  be  found  in  other  and  larger 
works. 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

“Collier’s  self-indexing  annual,  1905”  (N. 
Y.,  Collier,  1905,  $5),  is  the  first  issue  of 
what  appears  to  be  a useful  reference  book. 
The  discontinuance  of  Appleton’s  “Annual” 
and  the  “International  year-book”  makes  the 
new  annual  doubly  welcome.  The  illustra- 
tions are  one  of  its  chief  features.  The 
events  of  the  year  in  politics,  economics,  sci- 
ence, arts,  sports,  education,  etc.,  are  set  forth 
in  an  interesting  way.  The  arrangement  is 
alphabetic  and  there  is  at  the  beginning  an  ex- 
cellent sketch  of  the  year  1904. 

THEOLOGY 

“The  blue  book  of  missions  for  1905,”  ed- 
ited by  Rev.  H.  O.  Dwight  (N.  Y.,  Funk. 
1905,  $1),  gives  the  most  recent  statistics 
and  facts  regarding  missions  and  missionary 
societies. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Census. — Two  special  reports  have  been  is- 
sued by  the  Census  Office.  They  are : Street 
and  electric  railways,  1902,  Mines  and  quar- 
ries, 1902  (Wash.,  1905,  2 vols.),  and  Central 
electric  light  and  power  stations,  1902  (Wash., 

1905). 


Post-Office. — “A  postal  dictionary,”  by  Ed- 
ward St.  John  (N.  Y.;  Grafton  Press,  1905, 
25c.),  is  a very  small  but  convenient  hand- 
book, giving  in  alphabetic  order  information 
in  regard  to  postal  rates,  laws,  and  regula- 
tions. 

Commerce. — "The  British  trade  year-book” 
for  1905  (Lond.,  Murray,  1905,  10s.  6d.),  cov- 
ers the  25  years  from  1880  to  1904.  It  shows 
the  course  of  British  and  international  trade 
by  giving  yearly  averages  during  each  suc- 
cessive decade.  Chiefly  of  value  for  the  Brit- 
ish statistics. 

“Philips’  mercantile  marine  atlas”  (Lond., 
Philip;  N.  Y.,  Hammond,  1904,  63s.),  is  a 
work  of  much  value  in  a reference  depart- 
ment. It  is  a series  of  30  fine  plates  which 
contain  over  100  charts  and  plans,  with  tables 
of  8600  distances  between  ports,  national  and 
house  flags,  lists  of  British  and  U.  S.  con- 
sulates and  an  index  of  20,000  ports,  of  use 
to  merchant  shippers,  exporters,  ocean  trav- 
ellers, etc.  t 

Customs. — McCurdy’s  “Holidays;  a bib- 
liography of  articles  relating  to  holidays,”  is 
a useful  list  of  references  including  mention 
of  lists  contained  in  library  bulletins  and 
special  lists,  published  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Bibliography,  vol.  4,  Oct.,  1904-July,  1905. 
A small  edition  of  a reprint  of  this  list  was 
published,  but  is  now'  out  of  print.  As  the 
Bulletin  of  Bibliography  is  to  be  found  in 
most  libraries  the  list  will  prove  helpful  to 
many  seekers  after  material  on  the  holidays. 

PHILOLOGY 

Wright’s  “English  dialect  dictionary” 
(Lond.,  Frowde,  1898-1905,  6 vols.),  has  been 
completed.  The  last  volume  contains  a bib- 
liography and  a supplement. 

The  publishers  of  Grimm’s  “Deutsches 
worterbuch,”  which  has  been  issuing  very 
irregularly  and  at  long  intervals,  have  this 
year  brought  out  volume  10,  part  one. 

Fernald’s  “Connectives  of  English  speech” 
(N.  Y.,  Funk,  1904,  $1.50),  deals  with  the 
correct  usage  of  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
relative  pronouns  and  adverbs. 
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Loring's  “The  rhymers’  lexicon”  (Lond., 
Routledge;  N.  Y.,  Dutton,  1905,  $2.50,  7s. 
6d.),  is  a work  similar  in  purpose  to  the 
well-known  Walker’s  “Rhyming  dictionary.” 
The  words  are  grouped  according  to  the  ac- 
cented vowel  sound. 

Farmer  and  Henley’s  authoritative  work. 
“Slang  and  its  analogues,”  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1904,  has  been  condensed  by  the 
compilers  into  one  volume,  entitled  “A  dic- 
tionary of  slang  and  colloquial  English” 
(Lond.,  Routledge;  N.  Y.,  Dutton,  1905,  7s. 
6d.,  $2.50).  It  is  the  best  one-volume  work 
on  slang. 

SCIENCE 

Natural  history. — Champlin’s  “Young  folks’ 
cyclopedia  of  natural  history”  (N.  Y.,  Holt, 
1905,  $2.50),  is  uniform  with  the  other  Cham- 
plin  “Young  folks’  cyclopedias,”  and  is  val- 
uable in  a general  reference  library  for  thj 
convenience  of  arrangement.  The  cyclopae- 
dia covers  the  entire  animal  kingdom  in  an 
elementary  manner,  the  articles  being  put 
under  the  popular  nomenclature.  It  is  illus- 
trated. 

USEFUL  ARTS. 

The  eighth  revision  of  the  “Pharmaco- 
poeia of  the  United  States”  is  issued  by  the 
United  States  pharmacopceial  convention  of 
1900  (Phil.,  Blakiston,  agents,  1905,  $2.50). 

Military  and  Naval. — Wisser  & Gauss- 
“Military  and  naval  dictionary”  (N.  Y.,  Ham- 
ersly,  1905,  50c.),  is  a condensed  manual  of 
modern  military  and  naval  terms. 

Sports. — The  “Sportsman’s  year  book  for 
1905”  (Lond.,  Newnes,  1905,  $1.25),  contains 
the  record  for  the  year  in  regard  to  horse-rac- 
ing. cricket,  foot-ball,  motor  racing,  motor 
boating,  polo,  lawn-tennis,  croquet,  hockey,  la- 
crosse, amateur  athletics,  rowing,  coursing, 
cycle  racing,  and  yacht  racing.  English  sports 
only  are  recorded,  so  that  the  book  is  of  lim- 
ited use  in  American  libraries.  There  is  a 
large  portion  of  the  volume  devoted  to  biog- 
raphies of  well-known  English  sportsmen  and 
sportswomen. 

FINE  ARTS 

One  of  the  most  important  reference  books 
of  the  year  is  “The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts ; 
a complete  dictionary  of  contributors  and 
their  work,  from  its  foundation  in  1769  to 
1904,”  compiled  by  Algernon  Graves  (Lond., 
Graves;  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1905.  $11  net  per 


vol.),  of  which  volumes  1,  2 and  3 are  ready. 
The  work  will  be  completed  in  12  volumes. 
It  gives  names  of  artists,  their  addresses, 
states  whether  the  artist  is  painter,  sculptor, 
etc.,  and  gives  a list  of  exhibits  arranged  by 
dates.  The  Nation  says  of  it : “an  admirable 
labor,  generously  executed.” 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  added  to  its 
other  important  publications  a “Catalog  of  the 
Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard  collection  of  en- 
gravings, compiled  by  A.  J.  Parsons”  (Wash., 
Gov.  Print.  Office,  1905),  which  is  of  value 
in  a reference  library  for  the  biographical 
and  bibliographical  notes,  as  well  as  for  the 
dates  and  schools  of  the  engravers. 

LITERATURE 

Allusions. — Bombaugh’s  “Facts  and  fancies 
for  the  curious"  (Phil.,  Lippinfcott,  1905. 
$3  net),  is  a work  similar  to  his  “Gleanings 
for  the  curious”  (issued  in  1890),  and  con- 
tains a great  deal  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion frequently  required  in  reference  depart- 
ments to  answer  unimportant  queries. 

Quotations. — Gray’s  “Toasts  and  tributes” 
(N.  Y.,  Rohde  & Haskins,  1904,  $1.25),  “is 
intended  to  deal  with  the  social  and  domestic 
relations  of  life.”  A subject  and  title  index 
and  an  author  index  add  to  its  usefulness. 

Latham’s  “Famous  sayings  and  their  au- 
thors” (Lond.,  Sonnenschein ; N.  Y.,  Dutton, 
1904,  $2),  is  a collection  of  historical  sayings 
in  English,  French,  German,  Greek,  Italian, 
and  Latin,  and  includes  dying  words,  bon 
mots,  etc. 

Fiction. — The  Free  Public  Library  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  has  issued  a useful  list  bearing  the 
title  “A  thousand  of  the  best  novels”  (New- 
ark, 1904) . 

Concordances. — An  important  work  is 
Sheldon  & White’s  “Concordanza  delle  opere 
italiane  in  prosa  e del  canzoniere  di  Dante 
Alighieri”  (Oxf.  University  Press,  1905,  $12). 
It  will  not  be  needed  in  the  small  public  li- 
brary, however. 

HISTORY 

A new  revised  edition  of  Chevalier’s  im- 
portant “Repertoire  des  sources  historiques 
du  moyen  age;  bio-bibliographie”  (Paris, 
Picard,  1905),  has  been  begun,  four  parts 
(A-I)  having  been  issued  during  the  year. 

Harbottle’s  “Dictionary  of  battles”  (Lond., 
Sonnenschein;  N.  Y.,  Dutton,  1905,  7s-  6d. ; 
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$2.00),  is  brought  down  to  the  present  time, 
including  some  mention  of  battles  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  inaccuracies  and  omissions,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a helpful  compendium. 

United  States. — That  very  useful  compila- 
tion entitled  Townsend’s  “U.  S.,  an  index  to 
the  United  States,”  has  been  long  out  of 
print.  It  is  now  re-issued  with  changes  under 
the  title  “Handbook  of  United  States  political 
history  for  readers  and  students”  (Bost., 
Lothrop,  1905,  $1.60  n.),  and  is  brought  down 
to  date.  Every  public  library  should  own  a 
copy  of  this  book  if  it  has  not  the  original 
“U.  S.” 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  bul- 
letins contain  many  numbers  which  are  val- 
uable as  reference  books.  Bulletin  no.  258 
is  on  “The  origin  of  certain  place  names  in 
the  United  States”  (2d  ed.,  Wash.,  1905, 
free),  by  Henry  Gannett. 

A work  that  has  long  needed  revision  is 
“Lippincott’s  gazetteer.”  The  new  edition 
bearing  the  title  “Lippincott’s  new  gazetteer, 
edited  by  Angelo  Heilprin  and  Louis  Heil- 
prin”  (Phil.,  Lippincott,  1906,  $10  sheep),  is 
a thorough  alteration  of  the  old  work  which 
for  so  many  years  bore  the  name  of  Joseph 
Thomas  as  editor.  Many  new  place  names 
have  been  included  and  the  information  has 
been  brought  down  to  date.  It  is  a necessary 
addition  to  the  reference  collection  in  public 
libraries. 

BIOGRAPHY 

German. — A German  “Who’s  who”  bears 
the  title  “Wer  ist’s?  unsere  zeitgenossen”  and 
is  by  H.  A.  L.  Degener  (Lpz.,  Degener,  1905, 
9.50  m.).  Names  of  prominent  persons  of 
other  countries  are  included  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish “Who’s  who,”  but  this  is  unimportant 
compared  with  the  German  portion.  There 
is  a collection  of  about  2600  German  and 
Austrian  pseudonyms. 

American. — “The  book  of  Chicagoans,”  by 
J.  W.  Leonard  (Chic.,  Marquis,  1905,  $8.50), 
is  a biographical  dictionary  of  leading  living 
men  of  Chicago  modelled  after  “Who’s  who  in 
America.” 

Special  classes:  Artists. — “The  Artists’  year 
book  for  1905-06”  compiled  and  edited  by 
A.  N.  Hosking  (Chic.,  Art  League  Pub.  As- 
soc., 1905,  $2.50),  is  the  first  issue  of  a refer- 


ence book  in  which  may  be  found  brief  facts 
regarding  2500  living  artists  presented  in 
much  the  same  way  as  those  given  in  “Who’s 
who.” 

Authors. — A new  edition  (the  fifth)  of 
Adams’  “Dictionary  of  American  authors” 
(Bost.,  Houghton,  1905,  $3.50),  contains  a 
supplement  of  146  pages,  including  more  than 
2800  additional  names.  This  is  about  1300 
more  names  than  the  supplement  to  the  4th 
edition. 

Musicians. — A brief  supplement  of  about 
50  pages  has  been  made  for  Baker’s  “Bio- 
graphical dictionary  of  musicians”  (N.  Y., 
Schirmer,  1905,  25c.,  pap.). 

Saints. — Dunbar’s  “Dictionary  of  saintly 
women”  (Lond.,  Bell;  N.  Y'.,  Macmillan, 
1905,  2 vols.,  $8),  contains  facts  and  legends 
concerning  Catholic  women  saints. 

PERIODICAL  INDEXES,  LISTS,  ETC. 

The  Library  Index  to  Periodicals  and  Cur- 
rent Events  is  the  new  monthly  periodical  in- 
dex (N.Y.  Publication  office,  1905, $3  per  year), 
of  which  the  first  number  appeared  in  Janu- 
ary, 1905.  It  is  an  author,  title  and  subject 
index  to  40  periodicals,  including  also  an 
index  to  the  dates  of  principal  events,  consti- 
tuting an  index  to  daily  newspapers.  The 
index  has  a quarterly  cumulation  which  is, 
however,  issued  separately  (with  the  monthly 
index  $2  per  year,  separately  $3  per  year). 
The  plan  for  the  coming  year  is  to  include 
these  quarterly  cumplations  with  the  subscrip- 
tion to  the  monthly  index. 

The  first  supplement  to  the  “Abridged 
Poole’s  index”  (Bost.,  Houghton,  1905,  $5;, 
covers  the  contents  of  37  periodicals  for  five 
years,  1900-04. 

The  first  volume  of  the  five-yearly  “Read- 
er’s guide  to  periodical  literature”  (Minnea- 
polis, Wilson,  1905,  $15),  is  a consolidation  of 
the  Cumulative  Index  and  the  Reader’s  Guide 
and  includes  the  years  1900-1904.  Sixty-seven 
periodicals  are  indexed  very  fully  under  au- 
thors, titles  and  subjects.  Book  reviews  are 
indexed  and  mention  is  made  of  maps,  por- 
traits, and  illustrations.  A very  thorough 
index. 

Ringwalt’s  “Briefs  on  public  questions  with 
selected  lists  of  references”  (N.  Y.,  Long- 
mans, 1905,  $1.20),  is  a series  of  argumenta- 
tive briefs  and  lists  of  references  on  25  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  to-day,  including 
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political,  economic  and  sociological  subjects. 
This  volume  does  not  duplicate  altogether 
the  subjects  in  “Briefs  for  debate,”  by  Brook- 
ings and  Ringwalt  (1897),  and  is  much  more 
recent. 

SOCIETIES 

A new  edition  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion “International  exchange  list”  is  corrected 
to  September,  1903  (Wash.,  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, 1904). 

GOVERNMENT  DOCUMENTS 

United  States. — The  Free  Library  of  Phil- 
adelphia has  issued  a “Selected  list  of  United 
States  public  documents  specially  useful  in  a 
small  library,”  prepared  by  W.  R.  Reinick 
(Bulletin,  no.  6),  which  is  arranged  under 
subj  ects. 

A second  edition  of  Wyer’s  “U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment documents  in  small  libraries”  (Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission, 
1905,  15c.),  is  revised  and  enlarged.  The  notes 
and  explanations  make  this  a more  helpful 
list  for  the  small  library  than  the  preceding. 

The  10th  “Consolidated  index”  of  U.  S. 
documents,  which  appears  under  the  title  “In- 
dex to  the  subjects  of  the  documents  and  re- 
ports and  to  the  committees,  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives presenting  them,  with  tables  of 
the  same  in  numerical  order,”  is  for  the  58th 
Congress,  1st  and  2d  sess.,  Nov.  9,  1903-April 
28,  1904  (Wash.,  1905). 

Bulletin  no.  22  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey is  a “Catalogue  and  index  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Hayden,  King,  Powell  and 
Wheeler  survey,”  by  L.  F.  Schmeckebeier 
(Wash.,  1904). 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  many 
valuable  catalogs  of  the  Documents  Office  is 
its  “Bibliography  of  United  States  public 
documents,  Department  list,  no.  1,”  which  is 
a “List  of  publications  of  the  Agriculture 
Department,  1862-1902,  with  analytical  index” 
(Wash.,  1904).  It  is  not  only  an  analytical 
index,  but  also  a check  list  of  the  publica- 
tions of  this  department.  Reviewed  in  Li- 
brary journal  30:53. 

John  G.  Ames,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  has  issued  a new  “Comprehensive 
index  to  the  publications  of  the  United  States 
Government,  1881-1893”  (Wash.,  1905,  2 vols., 
free),  which  fills  the  gap  in  the  series  of  cata- 
logs of  government  documents  between 
Poore’s  “Descriptive  catalogue”  (to  1881), 


and  the  first  . volume  of  the  series  of  “Docu- 
ments catalogs,”  issued  by  the  Documents 
Office.  It  is  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  compiler’s  former  “Comprehensive  index, 
1889-1893”  (described  in  the  “Guide  to  refer- 
ence books,”  p.  62),  which  is  included  in  this 
new  volume,  the  manner  of  index  Jig  being 
different  from  that  of  the  “Document  cata- 
log.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Early  literature  and  incunabula. — The  se:- 
ond  volume  of  Pellechet’s  “Catalogue  general 
des  incunables  des  bibliotheques  publiques  de 
France”  (Paris,  Picard,  1905),  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  first  volume  appeared  in  1897. 

NATIONAL  AND  TRADE 

English. — The  second  volume  of  Arber’s 
“Term  catalogues,  1668-1709  A.D.”  (Lond.. 
Arber;  N.  Y.,  Dodd,  agents,  1905,  $70  for  set 
of  3 vols.),  has  been  issued;  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  1903.  This  is  “a  contemporary 
bibliography  of  English  literature  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  William  and  Mary, 
and  Anne,  edited  from  the  very  rare  quarterly 
lists  of  new  books  issued  by  the  booksellers  of 
London.”  It  is  of  great  importance  to  bibliog- 
raphers. 

American. — The  “American  catalog,  1900- 
1905”  (N.  Y.,  Office  of  the  Publishers’ 

Weekly,  1905,  $7.50),  differs  in  size  and  ar- 
rangement from  the  previous  volumes  of  this 
important  series  of  trade  bibliographies.  In- 
stead of,  as  formerly,  appearing  in  two  parts, 
author-title  and  subject,  this  latest  volume  in- 
cludes authors,  titles,  subjects  and  series  in 
one  alphabet.  It  is  made  up  from  the  en- 
tries of  the  monthly  cumulated  lists  of  the 
I’ublishers’  Weekly.  Titles  are  briefer  than 
those  in  the  earlier  series. 

A second  or  supplementary  volume  contains 
the  full  title  entries  with  annotations  given 
in  the  weekly  record  of  the  Publishers’ 
Weekly  during  the  years  1900,  ’01,  ’02,  ’03,  '04 
in  five  alphabets  ($12  for  both  volumes,  $7.50 
for  each  separately).  The  supplementary  vol- 
ume is  very  useful  for  the  annotations,  but 
would  have  been  easier  to  consult  if  there  had 
been  only  one  alphabet. 

The  second  volume  of  Evans’  “American 
bibliography”  (Chic.,  privately  printed  for  the 
author  by  the  Blnkesley  Press,  1904),  covers 
the  period  from  1730  to  1750. 

Livingston’s  “Auction  prices  of  books” 
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(N.  Y.,  Dodd,  1905,  4 vols.,  $40),  the  4 vol- 
umes of  which  have  been  published  at  inter- 
vals during  the  year,  is  a model  of  promptness 
in  publication.  Its  aim  is  to  include  every 
important  book  in  the  English  “Book-prices 
current,”  the  “American  book-prices  current,” 
and  other  sales  catalogs.  The  arrangement  is 
alphabetic  and  the  price,  binding,  name  of 
sale,  or  auctioneer,  date  of  sale,  etc.,  are 
specified.  Records  of  several  sales  are  given 
for  many  of  the  books. 

“Price’s  catalogue  of  paper-covered  books,” 
by  Warren  E.  Price  (N.  Y.,  Publisher  and 
Retailer,  1905,  $5),  is  a title-author-subject 
list,  locating  edition,  publisher,  and  price  of 
any  obtainable  paper-bound  book. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Courtney’s  “Register  of  national  biblio- 
graphy” (Lond.,  Constable,  1905,  2 vols.,  31s. 
6d.)  has  a somewhat  misleading  title.  It  is 
rather  a bibliography  of  bibliography,  con- 
taining an  alphabetic  subject  list  of  bibliogra- 
phies published  in  England  and  other  coun- 
tries. There  are  no  notes.  Reviewed  at 
length  in  Library  journal,  30:426-428. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 

The  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  has  pub- 
lished a “List  of  cyclopaedias  and  dictionaries 
with  a list  of  directories”  (Chic.,  1904,  30c.), 
including  books  in  that  library,  which  is  lim- 
ited in  its  scope  to  the  social,  physical  and 
natural  sciences.  There  is  an  index  of  sub- 
jects, titles,  names  of  persons,  institutions  and 
places. 

The  Library  of  Congress  bibliographies  for 
the  year  include  a list  of  references  on  the 
United  States  consular  service,  a select  list 
of  references  on  impeachment,  the  Kohl  col- 
lection of  maps  relating  to  America,  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  papers. 

book  selection 

The  first  number  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist 
appeared  in  January,  1905  (A.  L.  A.  Publish- 
ing Board,  50c.  per  year,  monthly  except  June, 
July,  August,  September).  This  list  is  de 
signed  to  assist  librarians  in  selecting  and 
buying  current  books.  Brief  descriptive  and 
critical  notes  are  given,  also  prices  of  books. 


A selection  is  made  for  small  and  medium- 
sized libraries.  The  later  numbers  con- 
tain brief  selected  subject  bibliographies. 

The  Cumulative  Book  Review  Digest  (Min- 
neapolis, H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  $5  per  year)  the 
first  number  of  which  was  issued  in  March, 
1905,  is  a digest  of  reviews  from  44  periodi- 
cals. The  cumulation  is  monthly  and  the 
December  number  will  be  a full  cumulation 
for  the  year.  The  trend  of  each  review  is 
indicated  by  the  signs  -f-  and  — for  favorable 
and  unfavorable. 

The  League  of  Library  Commissions  has  is- 
sued a “Suggestive  list  of  books  for  a small 
library.”  Part  1,  “Books  for  adults,”  which 
is  compiled  by  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library 
Commission  (Madison,  Wis.,  Free  Library 
Commission,  1905),  includes  1200  titles. 

children’s  reading 

The  “Annotated  catalogue  of  books  used 
in  the  home  libraries  and  reading  clubs  con- 
ducted by  the  children’s  department  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh”  (Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie  Library,  1905,  25c.),  is  a useful  sub- 
ject list  of  books  for  boys  and  girls,  with  a 
list  of  books  for  the  younger  children.  There 
is  an  author  and  title  index.  The  selection  is 
popular  in  character. 

library  catalogs 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  “Second  cata- 
logue” of  the  Peabody  Institute  Library  (Balt., 
1905)  completes  the  alphabet. 

The  last  volume  of  the  supplement  to  the 
“Catalogue  of  printed  books  in  the  British 
Museum”  has  been  issued,  thus  bringing 
down  to  1900  this  remarkable  author  catalog, 
a monumental  bibliography. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 

The  “Annual  report  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  for  1904”  (Wash.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1905),  pp.  651-696, 
contains  a valuable  “Report  on  the  collec- 
tions of  material  in  English  and  European 
history  and  subsidiary  fields  in  the  libraries 
of  the  United  States,”  by  W.  H.  Siebert, 
which  should  prove  useful  for  locating  the 
best  collections  along  those  lines.  This  has 
also  been  issued  as  a separate. 
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LIBRARY  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND* 

By  Edward  E.  Allen,  Principal  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 

Overbrook 


When  in  1899  I was  preparing  a paper  on 
“Libraries  for  the  blind,”  for  an  audience  of 
librarians  supposedly  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject,! I found  it  easy  to  write;  but  now  when 
I come  to  address  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  matter  I find  my  pencil  much  less 
ready. 

When  the  blind  boy  Leseur,  Valentin 
Haiiy’s  first  pupil,  ran  to  his  master  with  a 
piece  of  paper  on  which  the  letter  “o”  had 
been  accidentally  embossed  crying,  “Sir,  I 
can  feel  it;  it  is  the  letter  ‘o,’ ” then  was  put 
into  the  master  mind  of  that  great  man  the 
idea  he  had  been  groping  for  during  thirteen 
years : how  to  give  the  blind  matter  they 
could  read  themselves.  From  that  day  in 
1784  the  real  education  of  the  blind  dates. 
Dr.  Howe,  too,  in  Boston,  and  Mr.  Fried- 
lander  in  Philadelphia,  fifty  years  later, 
founded  their  little  schools  upon  tangible 
print.  In  the  days  when  pupils  were  con- 
stantly exhibited  to  raise  money,  that  which 
accomplished  more  than  any  amount  of  talk- 
ing and  writing  about  the  needs  of  the  sight- 
less was  their  reading  with  their  fingers. 
The  education  of  the  blind,  then,  was  made 
possible  by  the  invention  of  tangible  print 
and  was  spread  through  its  instrumentality. 

Since  those  days  the  printing  presses  have 
never  rested.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  are 
the  blind  so  well  provided  with  embossed 
books  as  in  this  country.  Do  you  realize  that 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at 
Louisville  has  in  its  store  rooms  and  vaults  to- 
day 2407  boxes  of  stereotyped  plates ; that  it 
has  on  hand  3500  volumes  of  unbound  books, 
and  1000  pamphlets;  that  it  lists  for  sale  937 
titles,  which,  with  other  American  printing 
offices  listing  386,  makes  in  all  1323  different 
books  and  pamphlets  obtainable  from  em- 
bossed plates  and  so  capable  of  indefinite 
multiplication?  How  many  of  these  books 

* Read  before  a Convention  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Ang.  24,  1905. 

t Read  before  Atlantic  City  library  meeting,  March 
18,  1899  (L.  j.,  24:162),  and  published  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Club  as  Occasional  paper  no.  9, 
July,  1899. 


may  be  found  distributed  in  our  39  schools, 
12  employment  institutions,  and  40  public  and 
other  libraries,  and  in  private  families  I have 
no  way  of  knowing,  but  I do  not  deem  1 10,000 
too  large  an  estimate  of  their  number.* 

This  really  large  array  of  books  was  man- 
ufactured either  for  or  by  the  schools  whose 
function  is  the  education  of  the  blind  of 
school  age.  School  children  must  have 
books;  modern  education  is  based  upon  the 
ability  to  read.  There  are  text  bocks  for 
study;  there  are  books  for  collateral  reading; 
then  there  are  books  for  relaxation  and 
amusement,  and  others  again  for  exhorta- 
tion and  contemplation.  Reading  in  all  these 
classes  the  schools  have  supplied  as  fast  as 
practicable.  Though  the  reading  habit  is  de- 
sirable for  everybody,  it  is  particularly  so  for 
any  who  are  at  all  shut  in.  Those  who  can- 
not see  are  necessarily  shut  in,  and  no  effort 
should  be  spared  which  will  incite  them  to 
read  much.  There  is  nothing  so  broadening, 
so  correcting,  so  fortifying,  nay,  so  saving. 

For  school  pupils  I have  proved  to  my  own 
satisfaction  that,  given  a type  easily  felt  and 
well  printed,  books  in  variety  and  of  such 
kind  as  young  people  want,  together  with  the 
artificial  spurs  of  keeping  up  an  interest  in 
the  library  and  of  a few  compulsory  reading 
periods,  100  per  cent,  can  be  made  to  read 
with  pleasure  to  themselves.  But  outside  the 
schools  wffiere  i5-i6ths  of  the  blind  are — 
how  are  we  to  approach  adequate  library  use 
there?  This  is  another  story  and  far  more 
difficult  of  realization.  The  institutions, 
though  they  have  long  been  lending  books  to 
former  pupils  and  to  others  who  ask  for 
them,  are  not  any  longer  considered  the  only 
or  even  the  best  distribution  centers,  for  de- 
partments for  the  blind  in  connection  with 
public  libraries  to  the  number  of  forty  arc 
already  in  more  or  less  active  existence. 
Enthusiastic  librarians  arc  in  charge  of  them 
and  no  stone  is  left  unturned  to  extend  their 

* The  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  1902  gives  105,804  in  the  libraries  of  the 
schools  alone. 
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usefulness.  Naturally,  with  the  coming  of 
the  free  mailing  concession,  that  which  was 
formerly  the  chief  bar  to  circulation,  the 
problem  of  book  transportation,  has  been 
solved.  There  are  even  now  books  enough 
obtainable  to  increase  this  work  a hundred- 
fold, and  their  variety  is  already  considerable. 
People  who  make  public  clamor  of  the  pov- 
erty of  embossed  literature  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  ‘‘Yes,”  you  may  say, 
‘‘but  most  of  these  books  are  text  books.” 
Not  so;  of  the  1323  different  embossed  books 
above  referred  to  95 7,  or  nearly  three-quar- 
ters, are  what  in  distinction  may  be  termed 
general  literature.  That  which  the  depart- 
ments for  the  blind  in  public  libraries  most 
need  to  do,  then,  is  to  obtain  copies  of  books 
already  published.  According  to  the  last  re- 
port of  the  American  Printing  House  16  of 
these  libraries,  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1905,  spent  there  $1859.64  for  books. 
While  this  is  not  much,  still  it  indicates  the 
growth  of  the  movement.  There  are  other 
indications : within  the  last  year  a paper  on 
the  subject  was  read  at  a convention  of  libra- 
rians in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey;*  in  the 
monthly  organ  Public  Libraries  for  April, 
1904,  there  is  an  article  of  15  pages  on  “Lit- 
erature for  the  blind,”  including  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  work  of  19  departments  of  em- 
bossed books  in  connection  with  public  libra- 
ries. In  the  editorial  which  follows  occur 
these  words:  “The  schools  for  the  blind  aie 
public  institutions,  for  the  most  part,  and  it 
would  seem  that  having  given  the  blind  per- 
son the  first  privilege  of  learning  to  read,  the 
second,  of  furnishing  at  least  a center  where 
they  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  power  of 
books,  would  naturally  follow  as  part  of 
the  duty  of  public  libraries.” 

This  does  follow.  But  just  as  in  schools  it 
is  not  enough  simply  to  get  together  the 
books,  so  in  general  library  work  for  the  blind, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  successfully  conducted, 
the  conditions  for  circulation  must  be  made 
favorable.  The  first  essential  condition  is 
again  attractive  books  in  variety,  printed  in 
the  types  which  the  adult  wish  and  as  they 
prefer  them  to  be  embossed ; the  second,  the 
diffusion  of  the  information  that  these  books 
may  be  borrowed  without  expense  to  the  bor- 
rower; the  third,  a recognition  of  the  fact  bv 

* Moon,  R.  C.  Books  and  libraries  for  the  blind. 
L.  j.,  May,  1905,  p.  269. 


the  library  authorities  that  most  of  the  books 
will  have  to  be  sent  to  the  readers ; and  the 
fourth,  that  the  work  will  of  necessity  employ 
visiting  teachers. 

As  to  embossed  types,  there  are  but  four 
needing  attention  in  America  — the  Boston 
line  type,  the  Moon  system,  the  New  York 
point,  and  the  American  Braille.  All  that 
need  be  said  of  the  line  type  is  that  those 
who  learn  to  read  it  well  when  young  gen- 
erally prefer  it  to  any  other.  This  is  because 
it  is  pleasant  to  the  touch  and  is  unvarying 
in  spelling;  but  it  is  unquestionably  the  least 
tangible  of  the  systems,  and  for  this  reason 
will  probably  not  endure.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
represented  by  a choice  though  small  list  of 
books,  and  no  library  should  hesitate  to  ob- 
tain some  of  them.  Next,  by  contrast,  Moon’s 
system  is  by  all  odds  the  most  readily  learned, 
and  because  it  is  so  it  is  not  only  holding  its 
own  but  is  growing  in  use  and  is  destined  to 
survive.  Schools  and  school  children  do  not 
need  it,  but  the  majority  of  the  adult  blind  do, 
as  proved  by  the  experience  of  some  80  home 
teaching  societies  in  Great  Britain,  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society,  which 
has  been  in  existence  since  1882,  by  the  four 
travelling  teachers  sent  out  by  Massachusetts, 
and  the  two  by  Rhode  Island,  and  by  the  field 
officer  supported  by  the  Philadelphia  school. 

According  to  recent  statistics  the  average 
age  of  the  blind  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  49  years  and  the  average  age  of  their  be- 
coming blind  is  31.*  The  same  is  probably 
true  of  the  blind  of  this  country.  We  know 
that  great  numbers  of  the  adult  blind  are  old 
and  decrepit ; that  many  have  lost  all  ambi- 
tion and  have  neither  the  self-confidence  nor 
the  patience  to  learn  to  read  with  the  fingers 
unless  urged  and  helped.  If  they  read  at  all 
they  must  begin  with  the  Moon  books,  and 
most  of  them  will  need  no  other.  The  va- 
riety of  literature  in  this  system  is  not  yet 
equal  to  that  in  either  of  the  other  systems; 
but  the  old  complaint  that  all  Moon  books 
are  religious  is  no  longer  justified  by  fact. 
Such  novels  as  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman” 
and  “Ivanhoe”  are  now  appearing  in  this  type. 
A monthly  known  as  The  Moon  Magazine  is 
announced  for  1906;  in  fact,  the  advanced 
first  number  is  already  out.  In  the  year  1904 
by  far  the  largest  circulation  of  embossed 

* Meldrum’s  “Light  on  dark  paths,”  p.  155.  Edin- 
burgh, 1891. 
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books  from  the  Philadelphia  Free  Library 
was  in  the  Moon  system,  or  4245  volumes 
out  of  a total  circulation  of  5284. 

If  the  Moon  system  is  required  for  the 
majority  of  adults,  so  a dotted  or  point  sys- 
tem is  needed  by  the  young  and  the  able- 
bodied.  The  schools  could  no  more  dispense 
with  it  than  the  city  of  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, could  dispense  with  its  system  of  rapid 
transit.  A point  system  is  not  only  writable, 
but  if  well  and  uniformly  printed  is  highly 
tangible;  in  fact,  it  can  be  read  more  rapidly 
than  any  other.  Its  invention  in  1829  by 
Louis  Braille  marks  the  second  great  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
There  are  two  point  systems  in  our  land,  the 
New  York  point  and  the  American  Braille, 
each  used  in  prominent  schools  and  each  rep- 
resented in  a splendid  list  of  books.  Any 
blind  person  who  has  spent  two  months  in 
acquiring  the  ability  to  read  in  one  of  these 
systems  can  by  applying  himself  for  two 
hours  learn  to  read  in  the  other.  Hence,  any 
library  pretending  to  be  representative  and 
wishing  to  increase  its  usefulness  will  possess 
books  in  both  point  systems  and  so  double  its 
variety  of  reading  matter.  Of  course,  areas 
where  New  York  point  predominates  will 
'give  preference  to  New  York  point  books; 
so  territory  preferring  American  Braille 
should  be  supplied  first  with  American  Braille 
books.  Not  that  I believe  both  systems  will 
survive;  I cannot  think  that  the  duplication 
of  books  in  systems  so  nearly  alike  need  go 
on  much  longer.  One  of  these  will  either 
prevail  over  the  other  or  else  some  third  sys- 
tem will  take  the  place  of  both.  I venture  to 
predict,  however,  that  the  point  system  of  the 
future  will  embody  the  following  principles: 

1,  ease  of  writability  alike  by  young  and  old ; 

2,  facility  of  correction ; 3,  greatest  number 
of  possible  characters  within  a practical  letter 
base;  4,  possibility  of  reading  the  maximum 
length  of  time  without  fatigue  to  the  finger ; 
5,  the  use  of  full  spelling,  of  capitals,  punc- 
tuation marks,  and  all  signs  required  in 
printed  books,  making  embossed  books  models 
for  written  work  done  with  slate  and  stylus. 

Any  one  really  conversant  with  the  subject 
will  perceive,  I think,  the  bearing  of  these 
propositions  and  admit  their  force,  except 
possibly  that  referring  to  full  spelling  in 
printed  books ; and  1 believe  upon  due  con- 
sideration any  one  of  open  mind  will  be  will- 


ing to  admit  the  force  of  that  proposition 
also.  To  be  able  to  use  contractions  and 
special  abbreviations  in  writing  is  to  be  able 
to  save  time,  labor,  and  paper  — a sufficiently 
important  possibility.  Contractions  are, 
therefore,  proper  in  written  work  and  an  im- 
portant adjunct  to  it.  In  printed  books  the 
only  item  gained  by  contracted  spelling  is 
space  or  paper,  but  the  mental  labor  of  the 
reader  is  increased.  A facile  reader  whether 
using  eyes  or  fingers  does  not  read  by  charac- 
ters singly,  he  reads  by  words  and  context. 
Now,  any  change  in  the  usual  feeling  of  a 
word  — any  departure  from  the  customary 
look  of  it  — requires  additional  thought^  caus- 
ing a slight  hesitation,  and  so  introduces  an 
element  of  loss.  As  a matter  of  fact,  by  far 
the  best  and  most  facile  readers  of  Braille 
with  whom  I am  acquainted  read  most  rap- 
idly in  books  printed  with  unabbreviated 
spelling,  and  these  read  along  as  fast  and  as 
well  as  anybody.  Dr.  Javal,  in  his  recent 
book  “On  becoming  blind”  admits  that  the 
reader  gains  nothing  by  contractions,  his  ex- 
act words  being:  “for  reading,  experience 
demonstrates  that  the  increase  in  speed  is 
nil.”  Now  the  mass  of  the  adult  blind  who  have 
once  read  with  their  eyes  demand  that  their 
fingers  shall  meet  with  the  same  unabbreviated 
spelling.  Moon’s  system  has  the  advantage  of 
full  spelling.  The  teachers  of  the  home  socie- 
ties assure  me  that  their  adult  pupils,  having 
only  the  26  characters  to  learn  to  feel,  feel  them 
ever  so  much  more  readily  and  hopefully  than 
though  they  had  to  stop  to  commit  and  de- 
cipher characters  not  represented  in  common 
print.  And  these  teachers  tell  me,  too,  that 
their  adult  pupils  of  the  Braille  not  only  pre- 
fer the  books  printed  in  full,  but  generally  re- 
fuse to  make  use  of  any  other  until  driven  to 
do  so  in  order  to  keep  supplied  with  reading 
matter.  Teachers  of  the  young  blind  are  more 
and  more  realizing  the  importance  of  making 
school  books  models  of  good  English,  as  was 
shown  at  a recent  convention  of  instructors  of 
the  blind  where  several  superintendents  of 
schools  using  the  New  York  point  asked  for 
books  printed  in  full,  saying  that  if  they  could 
not  get  them  printed  they  would  use  the 
Braille  books  which  are  so  printed. 

Books  in  two  systems,  then,  will  always 
be  needed  — a point  system  for  the  young 
and  the  able-bodied,  and  the  Moon  system  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  64,763  blind  people  in  the 
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United  States  who  by  any  possibility  can  be 
induced  to  read.  It  is  interesting  to  know  and 
remember  that  the  originators  of  these  two 
embossed  prints  were  blind  men. 

Now  as  to  the  classes  of  books  desired  by 
adult  readers.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  work  has  been  conducted  so  far  are  not 
such  as  to  make  statistics  of  circulation  of 
great  value.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  they 
indicate  the  following  order  of  preference  — 
fiction,  history  and  biography,  general  litera- 
ture including  poetry,  and  religion  — religion 
being  strong  because  adults  read  the  Moon 
books,  most  of  which  treat  of  religious  sub- 
jects. Public  travelling  and  circulating  libra- 
ries for  the  use  of  the  blind  must,  therefore, 
give  preference  to  books  in  these  classes. 

I have  said  that  library  work  for  the  blind 
is  growing  rapidly.  But  unfortunately  it  is 
not  being  started  everywhere  or  even  being 
conducted  as  I should  prefer  to  see  it ; when 
it  is  done  upon  the  charitable  and  sentimental 
basis  it  is  to  my  mind  done  wrongly  and  may 
do  much  harm.  The  blind  of  any  community 
have  the  same  right  to  a proportional  amount 
of  free  reading  matter  as  have  other  citizens 
of  the  community.  Then  let  us  say  so  politely 
to  the  proper  authorities  and  have  the  bocks 
obtained.  If  the  desired  readers  will  neither 
fetch  away  books  from  the  libraries  nor  send 
friends  for  them  in  sufficient  numbers  to  jus- 
tify the  outlay  for  these  special  departments, 
the  library  authorities  must  upon  request 
send  out  the  books  to  the  readers;  and  this 
work  the  free  franking  privilege  makes  pos- 
sible and  practical.  Lending  libraries  for  the 
blind  must  become  sending  libraries.*  But 
even  this  feature  is  insufficient;  each  library 
will  have  to  employ  one  or  more  teachers 
to  go  to  the  blind  in  their  homes  to  teach 
them  to  read.  Home  teaching  work  is  by  far 
the  most  effective  agency  to  increase  the 
number  of  readers  and  the  consequent  cir- 
culation of  books.  It  is  a good  employment  for 
the  blind  themselves;  they  make,  in  fact,  the 
very  best  teachers  of  embossed  reading.  The 
states  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Pennsylvania  have  already  contributed  public 
funds  for  this  very  purpose.  Here  is  a field 

* Strongly  made  “telescope”  shipping  cases  of  can- 
vas, as  used  at  the  library  of  the  Employment  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  will  be  found 
alike  serviceable  and  economical. 


of  labor  open  to  our  people  which  I for  one 
expect  to  see  enlarged. 

I am  in  close  touch  with  several  of  the 
teachers  of  the  home  teaching  societies  and 
they  all  corroborate  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Moore  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  those  longest 
in  the  work  and  one  of  the  most  successful, 
who,  when  I recently  asked,  “Do  you  find  it 
hard  to  get  the  aged  blind  to  read?”  replied, 
“Yes,  oh  yes.  They  say,  ‘I  am  too  old  to 
learn  and  too  nervous ; it  is  no  use ; I couldn’t 
do  it.’  But  if  I can  persuade  them  to  put  their 
fingers  on  the  Moon  card  or  even  the  Giant 
Moon  they  often  find  that  they  can  feel  it 
and  when  they  perceive  the  similarity  of  the 
characters  to  print  letters  they  become  in- 
terested and  learn  readily,  that  is,  in  a few 
days.”  “Are  they  grateful?”  I asked,  “are 
they  glad  to  be  able  to  read  again?”  and  he 
replied,  “Words  cannot  express  their  gratitude 
to  me  for  what  being  able  again  to  read  means 
to  them.” 

Library  work  for  the  blind,  then,  is  as  just 
and  proper  as  it  is  wise  and  necessary.  Our 
state  schools  cannot  alone  perform  it,  much 
less  a single  library  center  for  the  whole  coun- 
try. This  fact  is  recognized  in  the  recent 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  public  libra- 
ries which  keep  embossed  books  and  from 
which  these  may  be  received  without  delay. 
It  is  repositories  of  books  that  are  wanted, 
not  special  reading  rooms ; the  blind  even 
more  than  most  people  prefer  to  read  at 
home.  Every  means  must  be  taken  to  adver- 
tise the  fact  that  the  books  are  available  and 
that  they  will  be  sent  out  upon  request  and 
may  be  returned  without  expense  to  any  one. 
Lists  of  the  books  should  be  published  and 
alphabet  cards  carried  to  the  would-be  readers 
by  special  visiting  teachers  paid  out  of  the 
library  fund.  This  is  not  charity;  it  is  simply 
justice.  There  is  in  every  community  mis- 
sionary zeal  seeking  an  outlet.  This  may  be 
set  to  work  writing  out  single  volumes  in 
point  print  for  the  blind  and  so  increasing 
the  variety  of  reading  matter  for  them.  The 
blind  of  England  benefit  greatly  from  such 
means.  This  is  better  and  more  practical 
service  than  getting  them  in  to  be  read  aloud 
to.  The  reading  of  embossed  books  benefits 
the  blind  more  than  we  who  have  eyes  know 
anything  about ; except  work,  it  is  their  chief 
resource. 
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SPECIAL  LIBRARIES 

By  Robert  H.  Whitten,  Legislative  Reference  Room , New  York  State  Library 


The  ideal  library  is  one  organized  much 
after  the  plan  of  the  great  university  of 
to-day  — not  a single  school  but  a cluster  of 
schools  around  a central  school.  In  the  great 
library  the  general  collection  should  primarily 
be  used  to  supplement  the  special  libraries 
clustered  about  it.  Only  in  this  way  will 
the  library  begin  to  perform  its  most  im- 
portant function  — that  of  so  organizing  the 
vast  amount  of  printed  material  that  it  can 
be  used  in  the  world’s  work.  In  this  age 
of  organization  there  is  no  field  in  which 
such  chaos  reigns  as  in  that  of  printed  in- 
formation. We  are  rich  beyond  calculation 
in  books,  pamphlets,  and  especially  period- 
icals containing  valuable  information  on  every 
conceivable  subject,  but  how  seldom  is  it 
available  for  use  in  current  problems  of  in- 
dustry, commerce,  finance  or  government. 
We  are  overwhelmed  with  a wealth  of  mate- 
rial. The  problem  is  one  of  organization. 
The  material  must  be  so  organized  that  it  can 
be  used  by  busy  men  in  the  settlement  of  the 
problem  that  must  be  decided  this  day  or 
hour  — by  the  lawyer  preparing  his  brief,  the 
physician  treating  a case,  the  legislator  draft- 
ing a bill,  the  engineer  or  architect  preparing 
a plan,  the  editor  writing  an  editorial,  the 
business  man  making  an  investment. 

The  present  chaos  is  enormously  wasteful. 
Facts  of  importance  socially  and  industrially 
appear  momentarily  in  the  current  periodical 
and  are  then  lost  in  a boundless  sea.  If  or- 
ganized with  similar  facts  and  made  readily 
available  they  would  play  a part  in  the  world’s 
work  for  years  to  come. 

A general  library  of  the  ordinary  type  is 
no  more  suited  to  supply  the  needed  organiz- 
ation than  was  the  old  style  college  to  supply 
the  higher  scientific,  technical  and  profes- 
sional education  that  was  demanded.  At 
the  great  university  we  now  have  separate 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  mechanical,  civil  and 
electrical  engineering,  agriculture,  forestry, 
pedagogy,  journalism,  library  economy,  com- 
merce, etc.  The  number  is  steadily  growing. 
The  former  simple  organization  has  given 


place  to  one  most  costly  and  complex.  The 
library  of  to-day  is  like  the  college  of  yes- 
terday— performing  a useful  function  but 
not  very  vitally  connected  with  the  world’s 
work.  Organized,  classified  and  cataloged 
with  reference  to  general  or  average  wants 
or  uses,  it  is  no  more  suited  to  the  particular 
wants  of  the  lawyer,  the  editor,  the  legislator 
or  the  engineer  than  was  the  old  style  col 
lege  to  the  training  of  the  farmer  or  the 
electrical  engineer. 

A special  library  of  course  implies  a special 
staff  and  special  methods.  It  should  be  in 
charge  of  a librarian  specially  trained  in  the 
subject  dealt  with  and  having  a special  in- 
terest in  and  capacity  for  the  organization 
of  information. 

The  material  of  the  special  library  will  be 
drawn  from  every  source.  Much  of  the 
most  valuable  material  in  a legislative  library, 
for  example,  will  be  drawn  from  the  hundreds 
of  engineering,  medical  and  law  magazines, 
from  the  public  documents  of  Great  Britain, 
the  national  government  and  a few  of  the 
more  important  states,  especially  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York,  and  from  reports  of  the 
various  state  and  national  organizations  in- 
terested in  special  legislative  problems. 

Material  when  received  must  be  cataloged 
and  arranged  with  reference  to  the  particular 
uses  served  by  the  collection.  Standard  uni- 
versal classifications  have  necessarily  been 
constructed  with  reference  to  the  convenience 
of  the  average  user.  The  special  library 
serves  a special  constituency  having  special 
problems.  Material  must  therefore  be  clas- 
sified around  these  problems. 

Methods  of  organization  will  vary  greatly 
with  the  various  kinds  of  raw  material  with 
which  the  library  has  to  deal.  One  factor, 
however,  is  common  to  all  special  libraries 
— the  supreme  importance  of  quick  service. 
By  this  is  meant  not  merely  speed  in  getting 
for  the  reader  the  particular  book  asked  for, 
but  rather  speed  in  placing  desired  material 
before  the  man  who  does  not  know  where  to 
look  for  it.  For  a library  that  aims  to  be 
a working  library  for  busy  men,  quick  service 
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is  indispensable,  a fact  as  yet  very  imperfectly 
realized. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  every  improve- 
ment in  cheapness  or  rapidity  of  transporta- 
tion has  multiplied  the  amount  of  business 
done.  Certain  classes  of  goods  are  influenced 
more  by  cheapness,  others  by  rapidity.  In 
the  movement  of  coal,  wheat,  lumber,  etc., 
-cheapness  is  the  more  important  factor,  while 
in  the  movement  of  fruit,  vegetables,  meat, 
milk,  express  packages,  mail,  persons  and 
telegrams  speed  is  the  more  important.  Sys- 
tems of  transportation  and  communication 
have  become  a most  important  and  vital  ele- 
ment in  modern  life.  The  street  car,  mail 
and  express  service,  telephone  and  telegraph 
are  vital  factors  in  every  day  life.  They  are 
performing  services  in  kind  and  amount  un- 
thinkable 50  years  ago.  This  result  is  most 
largely  due  to  speed  and  frequency  of  service. 

Quick  service  will  have  much  the  same 
effect  in  increasing  the  volume  of  business 
done  by  the  library  that  it  has  had  in  trans- 
portation. Use  of  various  kinds  of  library 
material  will  be  multiplied  many  times  when 
it  is  made  quickly  available,  and  the  library 
will  become  a vital  force  in  the  every  day 
social,  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the 
community. 

To  realize  quick  service  in  the  special 
library  all  information  bearing  on  a particular 
problem  must  so  far  as  practicable  be  brought 
together  in  compact  form.  To  do  this  it  is 
not  only  necessary  to  separate  volumes  of  sets 
and  series,  but  to  systematically  cut  up  peri- 
odicals and  in  some  cases  books  in  order  that 
articles  on  the  same  subject  may  be  brought 
together.  It  is  information  rather  than  par- 
ticular volumes  or  sets  that  is  to  be  organ- 
ized. 

In  the  Legislative  Reference  Room  of  the 
New  York  State  Library  an  experiment  in 
this  direction  is  being  made.  Important 
articles  on  legislative  topics  are  regularly 
clipped  from  some  500  engineering,  medical, 
law  and  general  periodicals.  They  are  then 
placed  in  manilla  covers  or  pockets  of  uni- 
form size  and  filed  vertically  with  other 
manuscript  and  pamphlet  material  in  large 
cases  having  drawers  21.5  cm.  wide  by  28  cm. 
high  by  60  cm.  long.  Material  is  thus  kept 
clean,  compact,  and  can  be  consulted  most 
readily. 

The  clipping  of  periodicals  may  seem  ex- 


travagant but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
for  a large  proportion  of  magazines  clipped 
only  one  or  two  numbers  each  year  contain 
articles  on  legislative  problems.  It  is  there- 
fore for  these  much  cheaper  to  buy  the  num- 
bers than  to  subscribe  for  the  magazine 
regularly  and  have  in  addition  the  expense 
of  shelving  and  binding.  As  to  magazines 
that  contain  numerous  articles  on  legislative 
topics,  clipping  adds  considerably  to  the  ex- 
pense and  for  justification  must  show  com- 
pensating practical  advantages.  Suppose  a 
newspaper  man  wants  something  on  the 
smoke  nuisance.  Under  old  methods  he  goes 
to  the  catalog  and  finds  references  to  a score 
of  magazine  articles  and  laws  on  the  subject. 
It  then  takes  perhaps  30  minutes,  perhaps  an 
hour,  perhaps  longer  to  have  all  the  volumes 
containing  these  articles,  scattered  as  they 
are  over  a large  library,  delivered  at  his  table. 
He  looks  over  a pile  and  picks  out  one  or 
two  articles  that  contain  the  facts  desired 
LTnder  the  system  under  discussion  he  goes 
to  the  vertical  file,  picks  out  a handful  of 
articles  on  the  subject,  selects  the  one  or 
twe  desired,  the  whole  operation  occupying 
only  a few  minutes.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  he  only  has  the  few  minutes  to  spare  so 
that  the  longer  method  is  prohibitive.  This 
is  but  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
use  of  the  library  is  multiplied  by  quick 
service. 

In  a special  library  of  almost  any  branch 
of  science  or  technology  periodical  literature 
far  outranks  all  other  in  importance.  All 
achievements  in  science  and  art  are  recorded 
in  the  periodical  long  before  they  appear  in 
book  form.  To  the  specialist  of  every  kind 
periodical  literature  is  indispensable.  It  is 
to  it  that  he  must  look  for  light  on  every 
current  problem.  It  is  therefore  much  more 
important  that  periodical  articles  upon  a given 
subject  should  be  brought  together,  than  that 
books  should  be  arranged  by  subject  rather 
than  by  author.  The  special  library  is  used 
by  busy  men  in  the  consideration  of  problems 
that  often  do  not  admit  of  long  delays  for 
the  bringing  together  of  desired  material. 
The  clipping  and  classifying  of  articles  saves 
the  time  of  the  librarian  and  of  the  reader  and 
multiplies  the  use  to  which  the  material  is  put. 

To  summarize  briefly:  One  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  public  library  is 
the  organization  of  the  vast  amount  of  printed 
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material  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  world’s 
work.  For  this  purpose  the  great  library 
should  be  organized  after  the  plan  of  the 
great  university  — there  should  be  the  cen- 
tral library  with  numerous  special  libraries 
clustered  about  it.  The  special  library  should 
be  collected  and  classified  with  reference  to 
the  special  needs  served  by  it.  Quick  service 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  will  result 
in  multiplying  use.  All  material  on  a given 
problem  should  be  brought  together  in  com- 
pact form,  even  at  the  expense  of  separating 
sets  and  cutting  up  certain  books  and  period- 
icals. Periodical  articles  form  the  most  val- 
uable part  of  the  special  collection  and  it  is 
particularly  desirable  that  they  should  be 
regularly  clipped  and  arranged  by  subject. 


METHODS  OF  BOOK  BUYING 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Library  Club  “Methods  of  book  buying”  were 
considered  in  a general  discussion,  based  upon 
short  papers  read  by  representatives  of  three 
public  libraries  ( see  L.  j.,  November,  1905, 
p.  871).  As  the  papers  brought  out  some  in- 
teresting differences  in  practice  and  point  of 
view  they  are  now  presented  to  a wider  audi- 
ence. 

METHODS  IN  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

It  has  been  said  that  the  buying  of  books  is 
like  the  making  of  friends ; more  often  than 
not  it  is  a haphazard  business,  delightful,  pre- 
carious, fraught  with  great  consequences,  ex- 
pensive, necessary,  and  sometimes  most  un- 
fortunate. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  method  of 
buying  in  a large  library  may  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  follow,  perhaps,  a less  formal  proc- 
ess. I am  not  speaking  of  the  book  as  litera- 
ture, but  as  a matter  of  commerce.  The  Bos- 
ton Public  Library  in  its  business  relations 
with  the  booktrade  is  represented  by  a special 
division,  which,  after  the  decision  of  purchase 
is  made,  places  the  orders  and  conducts  the 
correspondence  with  booksellers.  It  is  also  the 
channel  through  which  the  recommendations 
for  purchase  are  forwarded  to  the  librarian. 
These  recommendations,  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  orders,  are  submitted  every  week  to  a 
book  committee  of  the  trustees,  and  each  title 
is  drawn  off  on  a card  in  the  form  of  a brief 
catalog  entry,  containing  the  price  of  the 
book  or  an  estimate  of  its  cost. 

Those  titles  approved  by  the  book  commit- 
tee are  incorporated  in  a typewritten  list 
which  is  authorized  for  purchase  by  the  board 
of  trustees.  It  is  the  permanent  official  rec- 
ord. The  orders  are  transmitted  to  the  book- 
sellers in  the  form  of  lists,  of  which  dupli- 
cates are  kept,  and  the  cards  — from  which 


they  are  finally  prepared  — are  filed  alpha- 
betically, and  withdrawn  when  the  books  are 
received.  A number  of  clerical  details  are 
grouped  about  this  routine,  but  they  are  not 
important. 

The  particular  method  of  buying  is  gov- 
erned of  course  by  the  special  material  to  be 
bought,  and  varies  accordingly  as  the  selec- 
tions for  purchase  are  made:  (1)  from  cur- 
rent books  sent  by  the  booksellers  for  in- 
spection ; (2)  from  the  priced  catalogs  of 
books  not  current;  (3)  from  auction  cata- 
logs; (4)  from  particular  material  submitted 
for  consideration;  (5)  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  library  officials.  For  although  the 
orders  are  placed  in  conformity  with  a gen- 
eral scheme,  each  title  must  be  scanned  to  de- 
termine where  and  with  what  agent  it  shall  be 
placed,  whether  Boston,  New  York,  London, 
Paris,  or  Leipzig. 

Take,  for  example,  the  current  books  re- 
ceived on  approval.  Arrangements  are  made 
with  certain  booksellers  to  send  a copy  of 
every  new  book  they  may  have  in  stock,  sub- 
ject to  return.  There  are  of  course  omis- 
sions, but  on  the  whole  a large  number  of  the 
books  of  the  day  are  received  in  this  way. 
They  are  chiefly  in  the  English  language,  but 
a limited  number  of  French,  German  and 
Italian  books  are  also  sent  for  inspection. 
This  method  obviates  the  order  list,  enables 
one  to  see  the  book,  to  judge  of  its  typograph- 
ical features  in  addition  to  its  literary  merit, 
and  to  make  comparison,  if  necessary.  In 
fact  if  any  title  is  dubious  the  book  is  re- 
quested for  examination.  These  current  do- 
mestic books  are  supplied  at  the  prevailing 
prices,  in  which  we  all  fare  alike ; the  foreign 
at  a stipulated  rate,  of  so  many  cents  to  the 
mark,  franc,  lira  and  peseta.  Among  these 
books,  however,  there  will  always  be  a cer- 
tain number  of  American  editions  of  English 
books,  i.e.,  books  originally  published  in  Eng- 
land and  reissued  in  this  country.  As  you 
know,  Lippincott,  Doubleday,  Scribner,  Dut- 
ton, and  others  are  actively  engaged  in  bring- 
ing out  such  books.  The  question  of  price  at 
once  arises.  Is  it  cheaper  to  buy  the  Ameri- 
can book  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  at 
hand,  or  to  import  the  English  book  with  a 
delay  of  five  weeks  ? There  is  no  guide  to  this 
knowledge  save  a comparison  of  prices  and 
the  English  bibliographies  are  consulted  for 
the  information.  It  is  not  found  cheaper  in 
every  case  to  import  the  English  edition,  but 
it  is  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

For  example,  of  26  books,  all  American  edi- 
tions of  English  publications  received  at  the 
library  within  the  last  two  weeks,  six  were 
in  effect  as  low  priced,  or  slightly  lower,  than 
the  English  edition,  with  the  shilling  reck- 
oned at  23  cents  on  the  list  price,  which  in- 
cludes all  expense.  The  remaining  20,  how- 
ever, could  be  imported  at  a saving  of  nearly 
$6.  The  Macmillans,  for  instance,  publish  the 
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series  of  “English  men  of  letters”  at  75  cents 
a volume  in  this  country,  or  68  cents  to  libra- 
ries. They  publish  the  same  book  in  London 
for  2S.,  or  18  cents  less  than  it  can  be  bought 
here.  The  editions  are  practically  the  same, 
possibly  the  paper  in  the  English  edition  is 
of  a little  better  quality.  When  an  order  in 
this  series  is  for  10  copies  for  the  branches, 
we  order  them  from  London  and  save  $1.80. 
It  is  not  the  single  instance  which  counts  for 
so  much,  but  in  the  course  of  a year  a careful 
comparison  of  prices  in  these  international 
editions  and  then  conseouent  ordering  has  a 
distinct  economical  effect  on  the  book  funds. 

As  to  auction  catalogs.  In  the  large  book 
centers  — Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  — 
there  is  on  an  average  a daily  sale  from  Octo- 
ber until  July.  The  library  receives  the  cata- 
logs, checks  them,  determines  the  bids  for 
such  books  as  it  may  require,  and  in  all  im- 
portant sales  sends  an  employee  to  represent 
it.  In  minor  sales  outside  of  Boston  the  bids 
are  sent  to  an  agent.  But  if  it  is  possible  the 
books  are  examined  before  they  are  bought. 
A book  or  a broadside  may  be  very  enticingly 
cataloged,  but  a personal  examination  will 
often  reveal  grave  defects.  In  determining  the 
prices  to  be  offered,  which  calls  for  a special 
sense  of  commercial  values,  the  records  of 
previous  book  sales  are  referred  to,  also  the 
indexed  catalogs  of  the  great  booksellers,  such 
as  Bernard  Quaritch.  The  new  consolidated 
“Book  prices  current”  gives  the  history  of  all 
the  public  sales  of  important  books.  Special 
records  are  kept  of  the  sales  in  which  the  li- 
brary takes  part,  which  yield  the  number  of 
items  bid  for  annually,  the  percentage  secured, 
and  the  amount  of  money  expended.  The 
title  of  every  book  bid  for  and  not  obtained 
is  filed,  with  the  price  which  it  brought,  and 
serves  as  a guide  should  the  same  item  come 
up  again,  and  the  catalogs  of  all  important 
collections  are  priced  and  kept  for  reference. 
The  auction  sale  is  looked  upon  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  material  to  enrich  many  of 
the  large  special  collections  and  to  fill  in  the 
deficient  files  of  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
It  is  not  considered  an  opportunity  to  recruit 
the  popular  collections  at  the  branches,  such 
as  correspond  most  nearly  to  the  libraries  of 
moderate  size.  Personally,  I do  not  believe 
that  the  librarians  of  small  libraries  can  ben- 
efit themselves  very  much  by  perusing  these 
catalogs,  because  they  rarely  contain  books 
which  coincide  with  their  existing  needs. 

The  priced  catalogs  of  remainders  and 
second-hand  books  afford,  however,  opportu- 
nities common  to  all  of  us.  They  range  from 
juvenile  fiction  at  15  cents  a volume  to  the 
bibliographical  rarity  at  thousands  of  dollars. 
They  frequently  contain  such  good  books  at 
such  low  prices,  that  the  librarian  forgets  his 
grievance  on  account  of  the  limited  discount 
on  new  publications  and  turns  his  attention 
to  the  book  which  has  survived  a year,  or  a 


hundred  years.  From  them  is  often  obtained 
the  book  which  was  lost  at  the  auction.  For 
instance,  a somewhat  rare  old  book  which  the 
library  wished  to  possess  brought  $190  at  a 
New  York  auction  not  long  ago,  a price  which 
made  it  prohibitive  to  us.  A few  months 
later  a good  copy  of  the  same  book  was 
bought  from  a second-hand  London  catalog 
for  $80.  Another  book  published  last  Novem- 
ber, Furnival’s  “Decorative  tiles,”  at  £6  6s., 
or  $31.50,  which  was  not  bought  then  on  ac- 
count of  the  price,  has  just  been  obtained  from 
a remainder  catalog  for  $8.  These,  of  course, 
are  extreme  examples,  but  they  are  fresh  at 
hand.  Books  from  these  sources  are  ordered 
without  delay.  If  rare,  important,  costly  and 
from  a foreign  source,  the  order  is  cabled 
direct  to  the  bookseller.  Scattering  and  minor 
orders  are  sent  to  an  agent,  who  collects  and 
forwards  the  books  and  charges  them  on  his 
account  at  a fixed  commission.  This  refers 
to  foreign  dealers.  The  popular  American 
lists  and  catalogs  are  used  as  far  as  possible 
to  replenish  the  needs  of  the  branches,  and 
they  frequently  catalog  desirable  books  at  a 
low  price,  especially  books  of  reference. 

We  have  found  less  use  for  fiction  catalogs 
since  some  of  the  Boston  booksellers  have  be- 
gun to  keep  in  regular  stock  good,  well  bound 
volumes  of  popular  fiction,  such  as  Crawford. 
Henty,  Booth  Tarkington,  etc.,  which  they 
sell  to  libraries  for  45  cents  a volume,  all 
fresh  copies.  The  auction  room  and  the  clear- 
ance sale  both  present  their  spectacular  bar- 
gains, but  after  all  they  are  incidental  and  un- 
balanced means  of  obtaining  books,  and  the 
library  has  to  depend  on  the  established  book- 
seller for  the  great  bulk  of  those  which  must 
be  bought  from  week  to  week.  Most  of  the 
domestic  books  are  bought  of  Boston  book- 
sellers, the  French  and  German  through  a for- 
eign agency  in  Boston,  which  secures  weekly 
or  semi-weekly  shipments,  the  English  direct 
from  London,  the  non-current  German  direct 
from  Leipzig,  each  book  with  the  limit  of 
price  named  in  the  order.  The  London  and 
Leipzig  books  are  forwarded  through  an  in- 
ternational express  company,  which  attends  to 
the  clearance  at  the  custom  house.  So  far  as 
is  consistent  with  good  service,  the  orders  are 
consolidated  to  secure  the  benefit  of  rates  and 
discounts.  I think  I have  outlined  the  gen- 
eral methods  of  buying  in  the  library.  Among 
minor  things,  it  discourages  the  book  agent, 
avoids  the  subscription  book,  does  not  send 
out  competitive  lists,  and  does  not  buy  of  the 
department  store.  It  aims  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  booksellers  and  its  reasonable 
ambition  may  be  paraphrased  from  the  motto 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  as  being 
to  obtain  “the  greatest  number  of  books  for 
the  largest  number  of  readers  at  the  lowest 
cost.” 

Theodosia  Macurdy, 

Order  Department,  Boston  Public  Library. 
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SOME  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

I lie  problem  of  buying  would  be  immensely 
simplified  for  any  library  if  its  purchases  were 
limited  to  current  publications.  The  popular 
conception  is,  perhaps,  that  this  is  the  case, 
but  along  with  the  requests  which  come  from 
borrowers  alone  are  many  suggestions  for 
books  which  the  library’s  agent  does  not 
have  in  stock,  or,  indeed,  for  books  which 
may  be  altogether  out  of  print. 

We  may  safely  say,  however,  that  orders 
for  current  American  books  will  preponderate 
and  that  for  the  supplying  of  these  books  the 
library  should  have  a regular  agent. 

Unless  the  trade  is  to  be  distributed  for 
local  reasons  it  will  probably  be  an  advantage 
to  deal  almost  wholly  w'ith  one  firm.  There 
will  be  only  little,  if  any,  variation  between 
different  houses  in  the  matter  of  prices,  and 
with  the  trade  centered  in  this  way  the 
possibility  of  confusion  in  orders  will  be 
eliminated,  there  will  be  a saving  of  car- 
riage, and  in  time  there  will  be  a better  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  the  library  and  the 
temper  of  its  patrons  on  the  part  of  the  dealer. 
Many  elements  will  come  in  to  effect  the 
choice  of  the  library  agent,  but  the  size  and 
the  standing  of  the  house  and  the  intelligence 
and  promptness  of  the  service  would  seem 
to  be  the  determining  factors. 

Every  library  will  settle  for  itself  the  nature 
of  the  relations  thus  established  between  its 
agent  and  itself.  One  may  prefer  to  send  se- 
lected lists  from  time  to  time,  another  may 
have  books  sent  on  approval,  while  a third 
may  through  its  librarian  select  books  for 
purchase. 

Perhaps  the  best  results  will  arise  from 
a combination  of  the  examination  of  cata- 
logs and  reviews  and  an  examination  of  the 
books  themselves.  Certainly  there  can  be  no 
substitute  for  the  occasional  examination  of 
books,  before  purchase,  on  account  of  the 
almost  invariable  tendency  of  the  reviewing 
journals  to  unduly  praise  current  publica- 
tions. In  order,  however,  to  make  the  best 
use  of  this  personal  examination,  unless  one 
has  the  books  sent  to  the  library  for  a care- 
ful reading,  a fairly  constant  reading  of  re- 
views, catalogs  and  announcements  will  be 
necessary. 

The  librarian  will  naturally  have  at  hand 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  trade  catalogs, 
publishers’  lists,  etc. — what  we  may  call  the 
tools  for  purchase.  All  matters  of  cost  and 
discount  will,  of  course,  be  left  to  the  agent, 
but,  I believe,  that,  so  far  as  the  library  is  able 
to  do  it,  the  price  of  every  book  ordered 
should  be  written  on  the  order  slip.  This  wijl 
not  only  tell  the  price  of  a particular  book  or- 
dered, but  will  give  what  is  important,  at  any 
rate  towards  the  close  of  the  financial  year, 
the  aggregate  for  the  outstanding  orders. 

All  this  assumes  that  the  orders  are  for 
American  books.  Unless  the  library  agent  is 
an  importer  the  library  will  have  to  add  per- 
haps an  English,  French,  German,  or  Italian 


agent.  Unless  also  the  American  agent  has 
an  extensive  import  trade  or  has  foreign  con- 
nections there  will  be  a saving  to  the  library 
in  selecting  some  well  established  firm,  either 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  which  makes 
a specialty  of  foreign  books.  Except  in  those 
cases  where  the  book  is  rare  or  out  of  print 
the  library  will  save  time  by  placing  the 
order  with  some  importing  dealer  in  this 
country  and  run  the  risk  of  his  having  the 
book  in  stock.  In  the  case  of  books  difficult 
to  obtain  the  library  will  undoubtedly  gain 
by  ordering  direct  from  some  large  Euro- 
pean book  center.  If  a library  is  filling  its 
deficiencies  the  need  for  this  is  likely  to  arise 
constantly,  but  if  the  foreign  orders  are  not 
large  or  difficult  to  obtain  it  will  simplify 
matters  to  have  them  in  the  hands  of  one 
or,  at  least,  two  agents. 

Besides  the  methods  of  purchase  through 
the  regular  library  agent  there  remain  at 
least  three  other  ways,  all  of  which  are  worth 
consideration  as  the  need  arises.  These  are : 
1,  orders  from  priced  catalogs;  2,  orders  from 
auction  catalogs;  3,  personal  examination  of 
books  at  the  stores  of  the  second-hand  dealers. 

1.  No  library  will  fail  to  receive  at  fairly 
frequent  intervals  priced  catalogs  for  books 
which  dealers  can  supply  at  once.  These  cat- 
alogs frequently  contain  bargains  which  it  is 
worth  the  while  of  the  library  to  avail  itself 
of  if  there  is  need  of  anything  on  the  list. 

1 here  is  undoubtedly  a standard  price  which 
particular  books  tend  to  proximate,  but  dif- 
ferent dealers  will  have  different  opportunities 
to  come  by  their  books  and  occasionally  there 
will  be  a considerable  variation  in  price.  A 
dealer’s  stock  is  largely  replenished  from  buy- 
ing private  libraries  and  from  bids  in  the 
auction-room.  If  the  prices  that  he  himself 
paid  are  low  he  can  in  turn  afford  to  sell  at 
a lower  figure  than  some  other  dealer  who  has 
to  pay  more  for  his  books.  But  perhaps  the 
chief  advantage  from  buying  in  this  way  is 
that  out  of  print  books  can  be  obtained  at 
once  and  at  a fixed  price. 

2.  The  sale  of  books  at  auction  furnishes 
another  method  of  purchase.  We  are  apt  pos- 
sibly to  associate  these  sales  with  high  prices 
and  with  the  bids  of  private  buyers.  There 
are  many  instances,  of  course,  where  prices 
increase,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  certain 
classes  of  books  tend  to  depreciate  in  value. 
Unless  a library  has  a very  ample  book  fund 
it  would  hardly  be  justified  in  competing  at 
auction  for  books,  the  chief  interest  of  which 
lies  in  their  typographical  excellence  or  for 
certain  coveted  first  editions.  Almost  every 
sale,  however,  contains  material  which  it  is 
within  the  province  of  a library  to  buy.  Ma- 
terial, that  is,  which  will  be  bid  in  by  the 
second-hand  dealer  and  perhaps  sold  again 
at  an  advance  to  libraries.  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity to  save,  provided  the  bids  arc  care- 
fully made.  To  make  the  best  use,  however, 
of  auction  sales  requires  constant  study  not 
only  of  current,  but  of  past  sales,  and  to  do 
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this  extensively  would  perhaps  take  more  time 
than  the  practice  would  be  worth  to  the  li- 
brary. 

In  these  cases  we  should  certainly  have  to 
count  the  librarian’s  time  as  worth  something 
and  add  this  to  the  cost  of  the  book.  In  ar- 
riving at  the  value  of  a book,  however,  we 
shall  be  aided,  in  a measure,  by  “Book  prices 
current,”  but  perhaps  more  by  the  worth  of 
the  book  to  us,  the  buyers.  The  auctioneer 
will,  if  instructed,  use  his  discretion  in  bid- 
ding for  the  library.  He  becomes  in  such 
a case  the  library  agent  and  can  be  depended 
upon  to  execute  the  library’s  orders  with  fair- 
ness and  good  judgment.  Few  librarians  can 
personally  attend  many  sales,  but  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  catalogs  are  sufficiently  full 
for  all  purposes  of  identification.  Many  will 
find  it  useful  to  hold  orders  for  the  rarer 
books  until  the  volumes  turn  up  at  auction 
and  then  send  in  whatever  bid  the  library  can 
afford.  A certain  number  of  these  orders 
may  be  allowed  to  accumulate  for  a time 
and  if  the  bid  is  w'isely  placed  the  library  will 
gain  by  the  operation. 

3.  Finally,  there  is  the  method  of  purchas- 
ing by  personal  examination  of  the  shelves  of 
the  second-hand  dealers.  Here  we  come  to  a 
field  which  has  been  made  familiar  through 
the  pages  of  Burton,  Andrew  Lang  and  Eu- 
gene Field.  It  has,  however,  besides  this 
special  and  antiquarian  interest  to  the  indi- 
vidual buyer,  a distinct  use  to  libraries.  Here 
are  oftentimes  large  collections  of  books, 
many  of  which  the  library  may  stand  in  need 
of,  gathered  from  many  different  sources,  and 
usually  offered  at  moderate  prices.  Libraries 
will  frequently  find  it  desirable  to  examine 
the  stock  and  to  consult  the  dealers.  These 
men  have  a marvellously  complete  acquaint- 
ance with  their  own  collections,  a w’ide  ac- 
quaintance with  the  book-market  and  with 
book-prices.  As  a class,  few  men  give  them- 
selves more  devotedly  and  unreservedly  to 
their  calling,  and  when  we  pay  them  what 
seems  a round  sum  for  some  rarity  we  are, 
unless  we  are  well  posted  on  prices,  doing 
better  than  we  should  by  buying  at  auction, 
and  we  pay  them  therefore  for  their  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

All  of  these  methods  will  come  in  for  a 
share  of  attention  by  any  library  which  buy* 
at  all  extensively.  No  one  can  be  pursued  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  others,  without  loss. 

Frank  H.  Whitmore, 

Librarian  Brockton  (Mass.)  Public  Library. 

A FEW  QUESTIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS 

I take  it  there  are  three  ends  to  be  had 
in  view  in  buying  books — to  get  what  you 
want,  when  you  want  it,  with  the  least  outlay 
in  money  and  labor.  I am  not  here  to  tell 
anybody  how  to  do  this,  but  to  inquire. 

Does  it  pay  for  the  librarian  who  does  all 
the  work  save  that  of  the  janitor  in  her  li- 
brary, who  must  select  and  order,  catalog  and 


deliver  books,  run  five  weekly  deliveries,  and 
instruct  classes  in  the  use  of  reference  bocks, 
be  able  at  any  moment  to  suit  an  elderly  lady 
who  wants  “a  new,  cheerful  book  with  large 
print,”  or  the  little  lover  of  fairy  stories  who 
wants  "that  book  that  tells  where  the  hours 
and  the  minutes  come  from  and  what  be- 
comes of  all  the  pins” — does  it  pay,  1 ask,  for 
such  an  one  to  spend  much  time  in  studying 
bargain  lists  and  hunting  auction  sales? 

If  your  work  is  in  a little  town  where  only 
an  occasional  reader  wants  a late  work  on  the 
microscope,  does  it  pay  to  keep  him  waiting 
a couple  of  months  while  you  import  it  more 
cheaply  from  England?  Is  it  a saving,  any- 
way, when  you  w:ant  to  buy  a few  books, 
often,  to  import  books  ai  all  ? I ask,  not  dis- 
putatiously,  but  for  information. 

If  it  is  within  two  weeks  of  high  school 
graduation  and  the  principal  begs  you  to  get 
Shaw’s  “Municipal  government”  for  a boy 
who  has  an  essay  to  write  and  learn  before 
that  important  day,  does  it  pay  to  have  any 
special  system  of  red  tape  that  must  be  com- 
plied w'ith  before  you  can  do  it? 

Yes,  I know  you  can  get  Sir  John  Everett 
Millais’  life  now  for  about  half  the  original 
price;  but  we  have  been  enjoying  it  for  these 
many  happy  winters,  and  we  had  it  when 
people  wanted  it. 

Would  it  pay  to  wait  till  “Mrs.  Wiggs” 
was  old  enough  to  be  subject  to  discount  be- 
fore satisfying  the  demand  of  eager  readers? 

Can  the  small  library  with  only  one  busy 
librarian  do  better  than  to  patronize  for  the 
most  part  its  one  reliable  bookseller,  filling 
in  the  chinks  between  the  “must-haves”  with 
attractive  bargains  from  the  more  obvious 
catalogs  ? 

In  a small  library  the  highest  duty  of  a 
librarian  is  not  to  collect,  but  to  dispense. 
It  seems  to  me  so  much  more  important  to 
know  your  books  and  your  people  and  bring 
them  together  that  I have  never  worried 
myself  much  about  methods,  but  have  bought 
what  I wanted  when  I wanted  it  and  when 
it  seemed  easiest  or  cheapest  to  get  it. 

I have  one  rule,  which  I do  not  always  live 
up  to  — never  to  buy  of  agents.  “It  is  a poor 
rule  that  isn’t  worth  breaking,”  so  I occas- 
ionally break  this  when  I think  I have  suffi- 
ciently good  reason.  Patchwork  sets  I invar- 
iably eschewe  “Libraries  of  universal  gulli- 
bility” and  “World’s  great  humbugs”  I show’ 
promptly  and  courteously  to  the  door.  They 
always  duplicate  a lot  that  you  already  have, 
without  giving  enough  of  any  one  thing  to 
do  anybody  any  good.  Mr.  W.  P.  Cutter 
has  said  in  discussing  this  general  subject: 
“Never  buy  encyclopaedias  as  they  are  coming 
out.”  I don’t  feel  so  sure  about  that.  But 
I do  feel  sure  of  this : “Never  buy  a biograph- 
ical encyclopaedia  that  offers  to  include  your 
own  biography  if  you  take  the  set,  and  your 
portrait  for  $5  extra.” 

Mary  L.  Lamprey,  Librarian  Ames  Free 
Library,  North  Easton,  Mass. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  is 
less  extended  than  its  predecessors,  covering 
a little  over  300  pages.  It  records  net  addi- 
tions of  68,931  books  and  pamphlets  (22,998 
purchased),  as  against  80,136  in  1904;  66x5 
maps  and  charts  ; 25,934  pieces  of  music,  and 
25 ,273  prints.  The  total  contents  of  the  li- 
brary, including  the  Law  Library,  is  given  as 
1,344,618  books,  82,744  maps  and  charts, 
410,352  pieces  of  music,  and  183,724  prints. 
Appropriations  for  the  year  were  $589,435,  in- 
cluding Copyright  Office ; expenditures, 
$587,028.75,  of  which  $328,353.66  were  for 
salaries  (Copyright  Office,  $74,66246), 
$99,784.29  for  increase  of  library.  $76,594.95 
for  care  and  maintenance,  $32,244.67  for  fuel, 
light,  etc.,  $39,989.26  for  furniture  and  shelv- 
ing, and  $2763.05  for  Sunday  opening.  The 
total  number  of  visitors  to  the  building  dur- 
ing the  year  was  923,116.  No  statistics  of  use 
in  the  main  reading  room  are  given,  as  it  is 
thought  that  these  are  misleading  in  their 
inadequate  indication  of  the  total  use  of  the 
library.  Ground  for  this  opinion  is  afforded 
by  criticisms  of  the  undue  cost  of  the  library 
made  by  a member  of  Congress,  whose  figures 
were  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  library  ex- 
penditures on  all  accounts  by  the  number  of 
volumes  “circulated”  from  the  main  reading 
room ; but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  mis- 
conception should  have  resulted  in  so  com- 
plete a subordination  of  the  department  in  the 
year’s  record.  “The  number  of  books  sent 
out  on  interlibrary  loans  reached  last  year 
934,  as  against  but  one-third  of  that  number 
during  the  year  preceding.” 

Accessions  made  to  the  collections  during 
the  year  were  notable,  in  the  Division  of  Man- 
uscripts especially.  The  “Select  list  of  recent 
purchases”  for  the  last  four  years,  printed  as 
an  appendix  to  the  report,  has  been  discon- 
tinued, but  important  gifts  and  purchases  are 
fully  noted  by  Mr.  Putnam  or  in  the  ap- 
pended reports  from  the  heads  of  the  Law 
Library  and  the  divisions  of  manuscripts, 
maps  and  charts,  and  prints  respectively.  The 
collection  of  Orientalia  has  been  increased 
by  the  gift  from  the  Chinese  government 
of  198  works  in  Chinese,  comprising  1905 
volumes  shown  in  the  Chinese  exhibit  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition ; other  gifts, 
mainly  of  photographs  and  reproductions, 
have  been  made  by  the  governments  of  Italy, 
Germany,  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

In  the  Manuscripts  Division  perhaps  the 
most  important  gift  was  that  of  the  Breckin- 
ridge papers,  by  Miss  Sophonisba  Preston 
Breckinridge  and  Desha  Breckinridge.  These 
cover  papers  of  John  Breckinridge  (1760- 
1806),  John  Breckinridge,  his  son  (1797- 
1841),  Robert  Jefferson  Breckinridge  (1800- 
1871),  and  his  son  William  Campbell  Preston 


Breckinridge  (1837-1905),  estimated  as  num- 
bering between  25,000  or  30,000,  and  of  great 
value  in  their  bearing  upon  the  social,  po- 
litical and  historical  development  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Important'  additions  to  the  Martin 
Van  Buren  papers  were  made  by  Dr.  Stuy- 
vesant  Fish  Morris,  of  New  York;  the  arclue- 
logical  papers  of  Ephraim  George  Squier  add 
valuable  material  in  the  ancient  history  of 
America ; and  notable  gifts  of  manuscripts 
have  been  made  by  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields. 
Wendell  P.  Garrison,  and  others.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  great  care  is  exercised  in  the  cus- 
todianship of  manuscripts  and  private  papers, 
in  setting  aside  material  personal  in  character, 
and  in  permitting  access  to  the  collections 
only  for  legitimate  and  reasonable  purposes 
of  study  or  research.  “The  most  recent  pa- 
pers are  naturally  kept  from  general  inspec- 
tion more  rigidly  than  are  the  collections  of 
manuscripts  of  the  eighteenth  century.  After 
a century  personalities  have  lost  their  sting; 
contests,  political  or  personal,  have  been  de- 
cided, and  the  sense  of  injury  has  become 
deadened.  The  questions  are  now  historical 
questions,  and  the  personal  character  is  of 
minor  importance.  With  letters  of  or  con- 
cerning men  still  living  and  still  active  in 
public  life  the  precautions  just  described  are 
applied  most  carefully,  and  they  are  as  safe 
from  misuse  and  far  safer  from  loss  than  if 
they  were  retained  in  private  hands  and  stored 
in  private  houses.” 

Purchases  included  considerable  collections 
of  manuscripts  dealing  with  American  politics 
and  history,  an  interesting  set  of  manuscripts 
of  the  sacred  writings  of  Burma,  and  impor- 
tant Philippine  broadsides.  The  Jefferson 
and  Madison  papers,  formerly  preserved  in 
the  Department  of  State,  have  been  trans 
ferred  to  the  library,  where  they  have  ef- 
fectively rounded  out  the  existing  collections. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  library  cannot  com- 
pete in  the  open  market  for  manuscripts  or 
purchase  largely  in  that  direction  on  account 
of  the  various  demands  upon  its  funds,  and 
that  it  is  thus  seriously  handicapped  in  ob- 
taining desirable  and  increasingly  rare  Ameri- 
cana. A large  collection  of  Spanish  docu- 
ments, stored  in  the  office  of  the  United  States 
Surveyor  General  in  Tallahassee.  Fla.,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  library  as  a perma- 
nent deposit.  “The  papers  number  62,224 
pieces,  with  some  volumes  bound  under  the 
Spanish  rule.  The  number  of  papers  in  the 
volumes  can  hardly  be  determined  as  they 
now  are,  as  the  polilla  busily  bored  through 
and  through  an  entire  volume,  and  even  the 
parchment  covers  until  a sheet  looks  like  a 
bit  of  lace  work.  The  damage  thus  done  is 
in  some  cases  irreparable,  and  forcibly  illus- 
trates the  risks  and  dangers  attending  the  care 
and  preservation  of  manuscripts  in  semi- 
tropical  or  tropical  climates  where  a rainy 
season  and  heat  favor  the  development  of 
those  destructive  pests.” 
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In  the  Catalogue  Division  111,373  volumes 
were  cataloged  during  the  year,  and  the  work 
of  recataloging  made  material  advance.  The 
distribution  of  printed  catalog  cards,  now- 
in  its  fourth  year,  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage.  “The  volume  of  business  is  now  so 
considerable  and  growing  so  rapidly  that  a 
rapid  increase  must  be  sought  in  the  service 
and  a more  elaborate  system  of  record.” 
Much  of  the  increase  of  sales  is  due  to  the 
demand  for  cards  covering  the  titles  in  the 
“A.  L.  A.  catalog,”  of  which  the  entire  col- 
lection may  be  had  for  $154.56.  “For  this 
small  sum,  therefore  (less  than  three  months 
salary  of  a competent  cataloger),  a library- 
having  or  buying  this  collection  may  secure 
the  cards  for  a complete  dictionary  catalog 
of  it  under  author  and  subject.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  libraries  newly  starting  or  reor- 
ganizing should  promptly  adopt  this  method 
of  solving  the  difficult  problem  of  selection 
and  the  expensive  problem  of  cataloging.”  It 
is  estimated  that  by  the  use  of  the  printed 
cards  a library  saves  in  cataloging  cost  from 
four  to  seven  times  the  amount  paid  for  the 
cards.  Receipts  from  sales  of  these  cards 
amounted  to  $16,000  during  the  year,  so  that 
the  saving  to  libraries  may  be  given  as  from 
$64,000  to  $112,000.  Mr.  Putnam  says:  “Let 
us  take  the  mean  of  this  as  certainly  within 
the  mark.  It  is  $88,000.  The  distribution  of 
our  printed  cards  has  then  directly  saved 
the  libraries  of  this  country  during  the  past 
year  not  less  than  $88,000.  This  saving  is 
equal  to  the  total  sum  ($88,140)  expended 
by  the  government  during  the  year  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  entire  force  of  classifiers 
and  catalogers,  91  in  number.” 

Attention  is  given  to  the  effort  now  being 
made  toward  a revision  and  codification  of 
existing  copyright  laws.  The  two  confer- 
ences on  the  subject  held  during  the  year,  in 
New  York,  are  noted,  with  a list  of  the  dele- 
gates, and  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  im- 
portance of  securing  an  authoritative  draft, 
as  the  result  of  the  counsel  and  co-operation 
of  every  interest  affected  by  copyright  pro- 
visions. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Putnam  submits  recom- 
mendations for  needed  legislation,  including 
amendments  to  the  postal  law  giving  explicit 
free  transmission  of  mail  matter  to  and  from 
the  library  and  to  senders  of  articles  for  copy- 
right deposit. 

The  report  of  the  Register  of  Copyrights, 
summarized  in  the  main  report  and  given  in 
full  in  the  appendix,  records  receipts  of 
$7S,0S8,  and  expenses  of  $75,630.18.  There 
were  113,374  entries  of  title,  the  highest  num- 
ber in  the  history  of  the  Copyright  Office ; of 
these,  103,544  were  titles  of  works  by  citizens 
or  residents  of  the  United  States.  Work  w'as 
continued  by  the  special  force  provided  for 
the  purpose  on  the  arrears  of  copyright  bus- 
iness prior  to  July  1,  1897.  The  copyright 
legislation  pending  during  the  year  is  re- 


viewed and  text  of  new  legislation  is  given, 
and  there  is  brief  record  of  the  undertaking 
for  consolidation  and  revision  of  the  copy- 
right law  more  fully  noted  by  Mr.  Putnam. 

Among  the  appendixes  the  report  of  the 
Card  Section,  dealing  with  the  distribution  of 
printed  cards,  is  of  particular  interest.  There 
are  now  608  subscribers  to  the  card  service, 
of  whom  221  were  added  during  the  year. 
Of  these  new  subscribers  about  40  per  cent, 
are  public  libraries  of  less  than  10,000  vol- 
umes. The  increase  in  the  sale  of  cards  as 
compared  with  the  sale  of  last  year  was  over 
106  per  cent.,  largely  due  to  orders  in  connec- 
tion with  the  “A.  L.  A.  catalog.”  The  stock 
of  printed  cards  now  amounts  to  about 
180,000  different  cards,  with  an  average  of 
about  40  copies  of  each  card ; about  75  cards 
are  reprinted  each  week  on  the  average,  and 
as  in  every  reprinting  entries  are  conformed 
when  necessary  to  present  standards,  the 
stock  of  cards  tends  to  become  thoroughly 
uniform.  Full  record  is  given  of  the  various 
discussions  and  tests  regarding  the  desira- 
bility of  changing  the  thickness  of  card  stock 
from  “R,”  the  intermediate  weight  now  in 
use,  to  “L,”  the  thinnest  grade,  as  to  which 
no  decision  has  yet  been  made.  Further  ex- 
periments, it  is  pointed  out,  will  probably  lead 
only  to  the  still  more  difficult  question  of  de- 
ciding whether  a loss  of  from  5 to  10  per  cent, 
in  time  is  more  important  than  a gain  of  30 
per  cent,  in  space. 

Other  appendixes  include  a full  and  inter- 
esting report  on  the  accessions,  work  and 
present  collections  of  the  Law  Library  by  the 
custodian,  Dr.  George  Winfield  Scott;  and 
lists  of  noteworthy  accessions  in  the  Law 
Library,  and  in  the  divisions  of  manuscripts, 
maps  and  charts,  and  prints. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
AMERICA 
COUNCIL  MEETING 

A meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society  of  America  was  held  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  27,  1905, 
at  3 p.m.,  in  room  19,  McCoy  Hall,  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Messrs.  Lane,  Legler, 
Putnam,  Thomson,  Thwaites  and  Nelson 
were  present;  President  W.  C.  Lane  in  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  April 
28  were  read  and  approved.  The  treasurer’s 
report  was  read  for  information. 

Invitations  from  the  Economics  — History 
— Political  Science  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  from  the  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Wisconsin  were  presented 
by  the  president,  asking  that  the  society  meet 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  the  last  week  in  December, 
1907;  on  motion  of  Mr.  Putnam  these  invi- 
tations were  laid  on  the  table  for  the  present. 

The  secretary  reported  progress  on  the 
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printing  of  volume  1,  part  1 of  the  papers  and 
proceedings.  A general  discussion  followed 
on  what  other  publications  might  be  under- 
taken by  the  society.  On  motion  of  Mr. 

Putnam,  seconded  by  Mr.  Legler,  it  was 
Voted:  That  the  publication  committee  be  au- 
thorized to  include  in  part  1 of  volume  1 
of  the  proceedings  and  papers  the  proceedings 
and  papers  of  this  annual  meeting,  provided 
the  additional  expense  be  not  greater  than 

$I2S- 

Mr.  Thomson  read  the  report  from  the 
committee  on  incunabula  to  be  presented  to 
the  society  at  its  annual  meeting,  submitting 
specimens  of  the  proposed  method  of  printing 
titles  and  of  facsimiles.  Mr.  Thomson 
thought  that  the  expense  involved  would  pre- 
vent making  the  proposed  catalog  one  of  the 
regular  publications  of  the  society  and  this 
expense  would  have  to  be  supplied  by  sub- 
scriptions from  libraries  and  individuals  in- 
terested. 

Mr.  Putnam  suggested  that  an  inquiry 
should  be  made  by  sending  out  a circular 
with  an  announcement  of  the  scope  of  the 
work,  the  size  of  the  unit  of  publication  and 
the  cost  of  each  unit.  After  a lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  it  was  Voted:  That 
the  committee  on  incunabula  be  authorized 
to  issue  a circular  to  ascertain  if  the  under- 
taking recommended  in  their  report  meets 
with  sufficient  encouragement  to  warrant  the 
society  in  beginning  its  publication. 

The  secretary  presented  a statement  ex- 
plaining why  the  committee  on  index  to  bibli- 
ographical serials  had  failed  as  yet  to  arrange 
for  its  continuation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Legler,  it  was  Voted: 
That  the  price  of  volume  1,  part  1 of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  papers  be  fixed  at  $2  each  for 
copies  remaining  after  members  of  record  are 
supplied,  and  that  they  be  sold  only  to  new 
members. 

Adjourned  at  5.30  p.m. 

C:  Alex.  Nelson,  Secretary. 

FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society  of  America  was  held  at 
Baltimore  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Historical  Association.  Amer- 
ican Economic  Association  and  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  on  Dec.  28. 
1905.  With  these  older  organizations  the 
Bibliographical  Society  shared  the  generous 
hospitality  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore.  The  first  session 
w'as  called  to  order  by  the  president,  William 
C.  Lane,  in  Levering  Hall  at  10.40  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th.  Provost  Uhler,  of  the 
Peabody  Institute,  made  a brief  and  cordial 
address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  librarians 
of  Baltimore,  who  were  present  in  force.  The 
president  then  read  his  annual  address,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  appear  later  in  the  Journal. 

He  explained  the  circumstances  which 


caused  the  first  annual  meeting  to  be  held 
so  much  later  than  was  originally  intended 
and  not  in  connection  with  the  American 
Library  Association,  as  future  meetings  will 
doubtless  be.  President  Lane  sketched  the 
history  of  the  society  and  noted  possible 
lines  of  work  which  it  might  take  up. 

The  report  of  the  Council  was  given  by  the 
secretary,  C.  Alexander  Nelson.  The  chief 
items  were  the  adoption  of  by-laws,  which 
vvere  read  in  full;  discussion  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  proposed  list  of  incunabula;  and 
the  announcement  of  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  of  proceedings,  designed  to  in- 
clude the  papers  which  were  offered  in  July, 
as  well  as  those  read  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Nel- 
son also  reported  the  organization  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Bibliographical  So- 
ciety. 

The  treasurer’s  report  shewed  the  very- 
satisfactory  balance  of  $437  in  the  treasury’. 
$100  of  this  sum  results  from  two  life  mem- 
berships received  during  the  year.  The  elec- 
tion of  officers  was  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
members  present  deferred  until  the  annual 
meeting  in  June,  the  present  officers  thus 
holding  over  until  that  time. 

Mr.  John  Thomson  presented  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  proposed  list  of  in- 
cunabula. His  main  contention  was  for  an 
exceedingly  full  description  of  each  title  and 
copy,  with  all  needed  tables  and  indexes. 
These,  he  thought,  should  be  published  in 
semT-annual  parts  with  100  titles  in  each  part, 
and  cumulated  tables.  Mr.  Thomson  had 
prepared  and  caused  to  be  printed  a sample 
list  of  fifty  titles  with  the  six  tables  he  pro- 
posed and  five  facsimiles  of  pages.  These  he 
submitted  for  discussion  and  criticism.  He 
said  that  descriptions  of  over  2000  titles  are 
already  in  the  committee’s  hands,  and  that 
many  more  could  be  secured.  It  was  proposed 
by  the  committee  to  issue  a prospectus  in- 
viting subscriptions  to  the  list  when  pub- 
lished, with  the  understanding  that  it  should 
not  be  furnished  free  to  members. 

Considerable  discussion  of  this  report  fol- 
lowed. Mr.  Paltsits  called  attention  to  the 
modern  methods  of  cataloging  incunabula 
and  to  the  scheme  proposed  in  Germany  with 
governmental  support  for  an  international 
catalog  of  the  same.  Dr.  Richardson  en- 
dorsed the  remarks  of  Mr.  Paltsits  and  sug- 
gested that  the  work  should  be  very  care- 
fully considered  on  modern  lines  of  editing 
before  publication  was  commenced. 

Mr.  Beer  advocated  a simple,  short  title  list 
showing  what  incunabula  there  are  in  Amer- 
ican libraries;  he  also  advocated  the  publica- 
tion of  a periodical  list  of  the  contents  of  all 
bibliographical  periodicals,  to  be  issued  each 
month. 

President  Lane  expressed  the  hope  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  result  as  to  the  com- 
mittee’s scheme  for  a catalog  of  incunabula 
with  facsimiles,  the  society  would  not  give 
up  the  publication  of  a simple  check  list 
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showing  where  incunabula  are  to  be  found  in 
America.  No  action  was  taken  on  the  report, 
it  being  in  the  nature  of  a preliminary  dis- 
cussion rather  than  a final  report  of  plans. 

The  following  resolutions  weire  passed: 
Voted,  That  the  society  request  the  Council 
to  consider  the  subject  of  having  the  society 
incorporated,  and  if  it  is  deemed  desirable 
that  the  Council  take  the  necessary  steps  to  se- 
cure incorporation. 

Voted,  That  in  the  publications  of  the  so- 
ciety a note  be  inserted  to  the  effect  that 
the  society  does  not  hold  itself  responsible 
for  opinions  expressed  by  its  contributors. 

Prof.  Alfred  L.  P.  Dennis,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  then  read  a paper  on  “Eu- 
ropean histories  of  the  Turks  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,”  after  which 
the  society  adjourned  until  the  afternoon. 

1'he  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order 
at  3.40  p.m.  The  secretary  read  the  paper 
of  Mr.  J.  C.  Bay  on  “Contributions  to  the 
theory  and  history  of  botanical  bibliography.” 
President  Lane  announced  the  preparation 
of  a bibliography  of  forestry  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum ; he  then  read  Mr.  A.  G.  S. 
Josephson’s  paper:  “In  re  a Bibliographical 
Institute,”  which  closed  with  the  following 
motion : “That  the  Council  of  the  society  be 
asked  to  take  steps  toward  securing  a grant 
for  preparatory  and  experimental  work  pre- 
liminary to  establishing  a Bibliographical 
Institute.” 

Mr.  C.  H.  Hastings  seconded  the  motion 
and  said  that  he  had  found  from  personal 
experience  the  need  of  such  an  institute.  A 
general  discussion  followed  in  which  W.  J. 
James,  T.  W.  Koch,  H.  E.  Legler  and  others 
joined.  Mr.  Legler  suggested  an  amendment 
to  Mr.  Josephson’s  resolution  which  would 
not  commit  the  society  to  so  definite  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tute. 

On  motion  of  the  secretary  it  was  Voted, 
That  Mr.  Josephson’s  paper  and  appended 
resolution  be  referred  to  the  Council  for  con- 
sideration, to  be  reported  on  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  society. 

Mr.  Hastings  then  read  Mr.  C.  H.  Lin- 
coln’s paper  on  “Material  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  a study  of  United  States  naval 
history.” 

On  motion  of  T.  W.  Koch  it  was  Voted, 
That  the  thanks  of  the  Bibliographical  So- 
ciety of  America  be  and  are  hereby  tendered 
to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  for  cour- 
tesies extended  in  connection  with  this,  the 
first  annual  meeting,  and  also  to  Mr.  Theo. 
Marburg  and  to  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Paret  for 
their  kind  hospitality. 

A notice  from  the  Chicago  branch  in  re- 
gard to  the  publications  of  the  Chicago  Bib- 
liographical Society  was  read  by  the  presi- 
dent. The  society  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in 
connection  with  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation in  June. 


INTERSTATE  MEETING  OF  SOUTH- 
ERN LIBRARIANS 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia 
Library  Association  was  held  at  the  Carnegie 
Library,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dec.  8-9,  1905.  The 
advance  programs  spoke  of  the  meeting  as  an 
interstate  meeting  designed  to  bring  about 
co-operation  among  the  libraries  of  the 
Southeast.  In  projecting  this  meeting  there 
was  no  thought  of  a permanent  organization, 
as  it  has  been  proven  that  the  best  results  in 
library  work  can  be  obtained  by  strong  state 
associations,  and  by  a cordial  support  of  the 
American  Library  Association. 

The  success  of  the  meeting  convinced  every 
one  present  of  the  advisability  of  holding  in- 
terstate meetings  at  regular  intervals,  as  it 
was  the  first  time  that  Southern  librarians 
had  been  able  to  get  together  for  discussion 
and  social  intercourse.  The  following  states 
were  represented:  Virginia  (1),  North  Caro- 
lina (6),  South  Carolina  (2),  Georgia  (11), 
Florida  (1),  Alabama  (4),  Louisiana  (1), 
Mississippi  (1),  Tennessee  (6),  Kentucky 
(1),  Wisconsin  (1)  and  Massachusetts  (1). 
Of  the  12  states  represented  10  were  of  the 
Southeast.  The  North  Carolina  Library  As- 
sociation was  represented  by  its  president, 
Mrs.  Annie  S.  Ross ; the  Alabama  Library 
Association  by  President  Thomas  M.  Owen ; 
the  Tennessee  Library  Association  by  Presi- 
dent G.  H.  Baskette ; the  new  Virginia  Library 
Association  sent  a word  of  greeting  by  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Sargeant ; and  Mr.  George  B.  Utley, 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  presented  an  invitation 
from  Miss  Carolyn  B.  Palmer,  president  of 
the  Florida  Library  Association,  inviting 
those  present  to  attend  the  Florida  associa- 
tion meeting.  It  was  regretted  that  the  Texas 
Library  Association  was  not  represented. 
This  would  have  completed  the  state  associa- 
tions already  formed. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Yust,  of  Louisville,  reported 
progress  in  the  organization  of  a state  asso- 
ciation for  Kentucky,  and  the  South  Carolina 
representatives  went  home  full  of  enthusiasm 
to  organize  a state  association  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  program  as  printed  was  carried  out 
with  the  exception  of  the  address  of  Mr. 
Melvil  Dewey,  who  was  detained  by  a meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  New  York 
State  Library. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  Friday 
morning,  Dec.  8,  by  the  president,  Mr.  Walter 
B.  Hill,  whose  eloquent  address  was  a feature 
of  the  meeting.  The  first  topic  for  discussion, 
“What  a library  association  can  do  to  pro- 
mote the  library  interests  of  the  state,’’  was 
opened  by  Miss  L.  E.  Stearns,  of  Wisconsin, 
who  told  of  the  work  being  done  in  her  state 
and  district  associations.  Reports  were  made 
on  the  various  state  associations  by  Mr.  J. 
Frank  Wilkes,  of  North  Carolina ; Mr.  G.  H. 
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Baskette,  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Thos.  M. 
Owen,  of  Alabama. 

The  second  discussion,  on  “Library  legisla- 
tion, library  commissions,  state  libraries,  state 
aid  and  travelling  libraries,”  was  opened  by 
Miss  Stearns  and  Mr.  Owen.  Mrs.  John  K. 
Ottley,  of  the  state  federation  of  women's 
clubs,  Mrs.  Eugene  Heard,  and  Mrs.  N.  Peter- 
son spoke  of  the  various  library  activities  in 
operation  by  the  women’s  clubs. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Piedmont  Driving 
Club  the  visiting  librarians  returned  to  the 
library  to  attend  a celebration  of  the  birthday 
of  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  by  the  children 
of  the  Carnegie  Library.  Mr.  Lee  Jordan 
told  the  Uncle  Remus  stories  in  the  charming 
dialect  of  ante-bellum  days.  The  faces  of  the 
children  evidenced  a happy  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Jordan's  efforts. 

The  evening  session  was  introduced  by  ad- 
dresses of  welcome  by  the  mayor  of  Atlanta 
and  the  vice-president  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary. Miss  Stearns  then  read  a paper  on 
“Some  phases  of  Western  library  work,”  an 
epic  of  the  life  of  the  logger  in  the  frozen 
Northwest.  An  interesting  feature  of  this 
session  was  the  round  table,  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Owen,  president  of  the  Alabama  Library 
Association.  Mr.  Owen  is  a new  factor  in 
the  library  work  in  the  South,  and  his  efforts 
for  better  library  legislation  in  the  South,  and 
for  a library  commission  in  Alabama  will  be 
watched  with  interest  during  the  next  session 
of  the  Alabama  legislature.  Mr.  Owen  called 
upon  Miss  Skeffington,  state  librarian  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  she  gave  an  account  of  the  trav- 
elling libraries  to  be  issued  by  that  library, 
January  first.  Mr.  Yust,  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary of  Louisville,  Ky.,  spoke  of  the  organi- 
zation and  opening  of  that  library,  an  interest- 
ing feature  being  its  branch  library  for  ne- 
groes. Mr.  George  B.  Utley,  of  the  Public 
Library  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  spoke  of  the 
value  of  collecting  local  history. 

The  third  session  was  opened  at  10  a.tn. 
Saturday  morning,  and  was  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  technical  subjects.  Miss  Marie 
E.  Binford  presented  a paper  on  the  work  of 
a library  organizer  in  the  South,  and  of 
the  many  new  libraries  she  had  helped  to 
organize.  Miss  Julia  T.  Rankin,  of  the  Car- 
negie Library  of  Atlanta,  spoke  of  the  use  of 
Library  of  Congress  cards  in  a small  library. 
An  interesting  feature  was  the  statement  that 
by  the  use  of  the  Library  of  Congress  cards 
the  head  of  the  cataloging  department  was 
enabled  to  spend  every  afternoon  in  the  open 
shelf  .department  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Atlanta.  She  was  followed  by  Miss  Nina  E. 
Browne,  secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing 
Board,  who  spoke  of  the  cards  published  by 
the  A.  L.  A.  The  meeting  being  composed 
almost  entirely  of  those  directly  interested  in 
library  administration,  the  discussion  was  con- 


fined entirely  to  technical  subjects,  and  a free 
discussion  followed  on  technical  problems. 

Miss  Wallace  then  called  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Owen  to  the  chair  and  presented  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

“Resolved,  That  this  gathering  of  Southern  libra- 
rians, representing  ten  Southern  states,  cordially  en- 
dorses the  invitation  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  to 
the  A.  L.  A.,  to  hold  its  1907  meeting  in  that  city, 
believing  that  the  meeting  at  Asheville  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  results  to  the  library  interests  of  this 
section,  and  that  the  members  of  the  A.  L.  A.  will 
find  in  Asheville  an  ideal  meeting  place,  combining 
all  the  advantages  of  both  a city  and  country  meet- 
ing.” 

The  secretary  then  read  a circular  issued 
by  the  Tennessee  Library  Association  propos- 
ing the  organization  of  a Southern  Library 
Association  and  its  discussion  at  the  inter- 
state meeting.  After  a free  and  somewhat 
heated  presentation  of  the  benefits  of  such  an 
organization,  the  following  resolution  was  of- 
fered by  Miss  Annie  F.  Petty,  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Yust,  of 
Louisville : 

“Resolved,  That  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  by  those 
participating  in  this  meeting  to  form  a Southern  Li- 
brary Association  at  this  time.” 

The  resolution  was  adopted.  The  discus- 
sion brought  out  the  fact  that  Mr.  William 
Harden,  of  the  Public  Library  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  was  a charter  member  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
and  his  warm  advocacy  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation was  an  interesting  feature  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  fourth  and  last  session  was  called  at 
3 p.m.,  and  Mr.  Duncan  Burnet,  librarian  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  spoke  on  the  col- 
lege library.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Har- 
den, of  Savannah,  who  spoke  of  the  rare 
books  in  the  collection  of  the  Georgia  His- 
torical Society^of  Savannah.  The  work  of 
the  Peabody  Normal  College  Library  was 
treated  by  Miss  Jennie  Lauderdale,  librarian. 

The  progress  of  library , development  in 
the  South  since  the  meeting  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  in  Atlanta  in  1899  was  evidenced 
in  the  symposium  of  librarians  representing 
the  new  libraries  in  the  South.  The  discus- 
sion was  participated  in  by  Mrs.  Annie  Smith 
Ross,  Carnegie  Library,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ; 
Miss  Laura  Elmore,  Montgomery  Library  As- 
sociation, Montgomery,  Ala. ; Miss  Margaret 
Dunlap,  Chattanooga  Public  Library ; Mr. 
George  B.  Utley,  Public  Library  of  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.;  Mr.  W.  H.  Sargeant,  Public  Li- 
brary of  Norfolk,  Va. ; Miss  Louise  Thomp- 
son, Carnegie  Library,  Ensley,  Ala. ; Mrs. 
Emma  Menko,  Carnegie  Library,  Albany, 
Ga. ; Miss  Annie  F.  Petty,  State  Normal 
School,  Greensboro,  N.  C. ; Miss  Laura  Ham- 
mond, Georgia  School  of  Technology  Li- 
brary. Of  particular  interest  was  the  report 
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of  Miss  Margaret  Dunlap,  of  Chattanooga,  in 
the  matter  of  gifts.  Miss  Dunlap  has  secured 
over  6000  volumes  by  public  subscription. 

On  adjournment  the  visiting  librarians  were 
entertained  in  the  rooms  of  the  Atlanta  Art 
Association,  where  a representative  exhibit  of 
paintings  by  American  artists  was  being  held. 
This  closed  the  conference,  which  was  the 
most  representative  ever  held  in  the  South, 
and  was  characterized  by  the  library  spirit 
which  animated  the  discussions.  Much  pleas- 
ure was  added  to  the  meeting  by  the  presence 
of  Miss  L.  E.  Stearns,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Miss 
Nina  E.  Browne,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had 
come  South  to  lecture  to  the  Southern  Library 
School,  and  whose  visit  was  timed  so  as  to 
include  attendance  at  the  meeting. 

Anne  Wallace,  Secretary. 


BULLETIN  WORK  OF  THE  PLAIN- 
FIELD  (N.  J.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Each  week  our  two  local  papers  give  the 
library  about  three-quarters  of  a column  to 
fill  with  library  news.  While  this  gives  the 
newspaper  a certain  amount  of  matter  upon 
which  it  may  count,  it  affords  to  the  library  an 
opportunity  of  keeping  itself  before  the  public. 

This  space  is  filled  in  two  ways,  by  articles 
on  our  work  and  by  lists.  For  the  former  we 
take  up  something  of  general  interest,  such  as 
“What  Plainfield  people  read,”  and  show  for 
what  purposes  people  are  using  the  library, 
how  they  are  steadily  growing  to  use  it  for 
more  serious  purposes,  what  authors  people 
like  best,  etc.  This  was  made  from  analysis 
of  the  annual  report,  omitting  statistics,  but 
telling  some  of  the  interesting  things  that  they 
reveal.  Other  articles  have  been  on  “Preser- 
vation of  local  histbry,”  “The  library  as  an 
information  bureau,”  “Books  as  tools,”  etc. 
When  the  number  of  gifts  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  a description  of  these  is  written,  or 
if  the  library  is  to  give  an  exhibit,  that  forms 
subject  matter  for  another  article.  “Little 
ways  in  which  to  help  the  library”  explains 
itself.  The  library’s  published  periodical  list 
furnished  material  for  an  article  and  enabled 
us  to  call  attention  to  cur  especially  valuable 
serial  collection. 

Our  first  bulletin  described  the  plan  and 
enumerated  some  of  the  “Points  of  library 
service”  as  follows : “Do  you  want  a book  that 
will  help  you  in  your  business?  Have  you  a 
paper,  a speech,  a debate,  or  a toast  to  pre- 
pare? Do  you  want  a pleasant  story  to  read 
aloud?  Are  you  preparing  for  an  examina- 
tion, civil  service  or  college  entrance?  Do 
you  want  to  educate  yourself  by  reading  the 
best  books?  Do  you  want  to  know  which  are 
the  best  books  for  your  children  to  read?  Do 
you  want  to  read  up  in  any  line,  and  do  not 
know  with  which  books  to  begin  ? Do  you 


want  little  books  that  you  can  carry  in  your 
pocket  to  read  on  the  train?  If  you  are  a 
teacher  would  you  not  like  to  know  about  the 
teacher’s  privilege?  Do  you  want  a good  book 
of  games?  If  in  these  or  in  other  ways  which 
may  suggest  themselves,  the  public  library  can 
be  of  service  to  you  call  at  the  library,  or  ad- 
dress The  librarian,  Public  Library,  Plainfield. 
Requests  in  person  or  by  mail  will  receive 
prompt  attention,  and  effort  will  be  made  in 
every  case  to  put  the  resources  of  the  library 
at  the  inquirer’s  command.” 

We  also  had  slips  printed,  postal  card  size, 
stating  that  the  Courier-News  and  the  Daily 
Press  publish  each  week  lists  on  timely  sub- 
jects, and  other  library  news.  These  were 
lightly  tipped  to  the  fly-leaves  of  new  books. 
The  plan  was  thus  very  thoroughly  adver- 
tised. 

Though  articles  are  written  from  time  to 
time,  oftener  the  space  is  filled  by  annotated 
book  lists  on  some  special  topic,  with  an  oc- 
casional unannotated  list  of  books  added. 
Timeliness,  either  general  or  local,  usually  de- 
termines the  topic  to  be  bulletined,  as  it  goes 
without  saying  that  much  of  one’s  work  is 
done  when  we  have  only  to  take  advantage  of 
interest  already  aroused.  The  Russo-Japan- 
ese war,  for  example,  suggested  bulletins  on 
Japan  and  upon  Russia,  and  lists  of  books  by 
Russian  authors,  and  while  the  local  question 
of  municipal  ownership  of  the  water  supply 
was  being  agitated  in  the  papers,  a brief  an- 
notated list  of  the  best  books  was  prepared  on 
this  topic.  When  a topic  is  a disputed  one, 
care  is  taken  to  list  the  best  on  both  sides,  and 
to  make  brief  annotations,  showing  the  scope 
of  the  book  or  article,  the  writer’s  position, 
etc. 

We  rarely  make  complete  lists  of  all  the 
library  contains  on  a given  topic,  as  our  end 
is  better  served  by  stimulating  the  seeker  for 
information  with  a selective  list  than  by  show- 
ing the  voluminousness  of  the  subject,  which 
in  many  cases  would  only  discourage.  Our 
lists,  moreover,  are  of  far  more  value  if  we 
weed  out  the  superseded,  and  otherwise  val- 
ueless material.  In  fact,  much  of  the  value 
of  a public  library  lies  in  its  ability  to  direct 
readers,  and  this  it  can  do  by  the  aid  of  its 
bibliographical  tools.  True,  a library’s  selec- 
tion of  books  is  in  some  sense  aiv  evaluation, 
though  this  is  so  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  age 
and  its  size.  So  if  in  any  real  way  it  is  to 
guide  people  in  their  reading,  it  must  indicate 
the  relative  value  of  its  books,  and  discrim- 
inate between  the  best  books  for  the  student 
and  the  best  for  the  general  reader.  If  a list, 
for  example,  of  popular  books  on  the  Colonial 
period  is  made,  the  list  is  headed  “Best  pop- 
ular books,  etc.,”  and  a note  appended  to  the 
effect  that  further  material  will  be  supplied  to 
those  wishing  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  his- 
tory of  this  period,  while  the  individual  an- 
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notation  shows  the  scope  or  value  of  each 
book  listed. 

When  we  publish  lists  for  any  special  class 
of  workers,  such  as  “Best  books  for  the  steam 
engineer,’’  or  “A  dozen  good  books  for  teach- 
ers,’’ we  further  see  that  they  reach  those  for 
whom  they  are  intended  by  sending  copies  to 
the  factories  and  schools  respectively. 

Not  all  our  lists  are  by  any  means  of  what 
library  workers  term  “classed"  or  “non-fiction 
books.”  The  effort  is  to  raise  the  standard  of 
quality,  regardless  of  form,  form  being  in 
itself  of  no  particular  consequence.  So,  for 
example,  we  take  advantage  of  the  summer 
season  when  the  average  person  is  reading  for 
amusement  rather  than  for  instruction,  to 
bring  out  such  lists  as  “Good  stories  for  sum- 
mer reading,”  “Some  good  essays,”  “Cheerful 
stories  to  read  aloud,”  “A  group  of  American 
humorists,”  “One  hundred  good  short  stories," 
etc.  Similar  lists  for  children  are  made,  as 
“Fairy  tales  for  children,”  “Poems  that  tell 
stories”  (this  was  taken  from  the  Pratt  Insti- 
tute bulletin,  with  many  additions),  “Books 
that  the  library  recommends  to  young  people” 
(this  list  was  in  three  parts,  the  first  for  chil- 
dren under  eleven,  the  second  for  those  from 
eleven  to  fourteen,  the  third  for  older  boys 
and  girls).  Such  lists  as  the  library  recom- 
mends require  more  care,  for  if  the  library  is 
to  acquire  any  real  leadership  in  reading,  it 
can  only  be  by  conscientious  care  in  its  recom- 
mendations. Books  of  fiction  and  juvenile 
books,  especially,  we  usually  find  it  safer  to 
read  first. 

For  the  times  when  no  special  topic  suggests 
itself  lists  are  made  up  in  advance,  such  as 
“Attractive  editions  of  famous  books.”  In 
this  attention  was  called  to  our  policy  of  pro- 
viding standard  books  in  good  attractive  edi- 
tions, as  there  is  no  question  but  that  a book 
in  good  make-up  will  circulate  many  more 
times  than  the  same  book  with  poor  type  and 
mean  binding. 

Effort  is  also  made  to  bring  out  the  litera- 
ture of  various  occupations,  as  “Recent  books 
for  teachers,”  “Home  decoration,”  “List  on 
carpentry,”  “Some  good  cookery  books,” 
“Books  of  interest  to  lawyers,”  “Recent  books 
for  the  clergy  and  other  religious  teachers,” 
“Books  for  the  municipal  worker,”  etc.  With 
a view  of  interesting  men  more  widely  a series 
of  business  bulletins  is  under  way.  That  on 
“Banking"  was  submitted  to  a prominent 
banker  before  publication.  Others  in  the  se- 
ries will  be  on  “Printing,”  “Qualities  neces- 
sary for  success  in  business.”  The  various 
trades  will  also  be  bulletined. 

For  after  use  of  these  bulletins  we  are 
grouping  them  roughly  by  subject,  and  plac- 
ing them  in  binders.  Later  those  of  sufficient 
importance  will  be  filed  in  envelopes,  each 
with  its  class  number,  and  a bibliography  card 
entered  in  the  catalog.  Each  list  is  dated,  so 


that  it  may  be  readily  brought  to  date  at  any 
time. 

In  making  these  lists  bulletins  of  other  li- 
braries are  freely  used,  often  as  suggestive, 
but  occasionally  borrowed  outright.  In  such 
cases  credit  is  of  course  given  to  the  compil- 
ing library. 

It  is  evident  that  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out an  expenditure  of  considerable  time  and 
thought,  and  the  question  that  presents  itself 
to  every  busy  librarian  is — “Does  it  pay?” 
After  fair  trial  I am  convinced  that  it  is  one 
of  the  things  that  distinctly  pays,  and  though 
it  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  results  are 
intangible,  they  are,  nevertheless,  real,  and  we 
may  not  unfairly  point  to  this  as  one  cause 
of  an  evident  growth  in  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  our  library.  It  keeps  the  library  be- 
fore the  people ; it  has  improved  the  quality 
and  increased  the  quantity  of  books  read ; it 
has  increased  the  number  and  value  of  gifts: 
it  helps  to  convince  people  that  the  public 
library  is  the  place  to  go  for  material  for  an 
editorial,  a sermon,  a paper  or  debate ; for 
books  which  will  help  one  in  one’s  occupation 
in  life,  be  it  trade,  profession  or  business ; or 
for  any  philanthropic,  religious  or  municipal 
work  in  which  one  may  be  engaged ; that  it 
provides  the  means  both  for  self  culture,  and 
for  mere  amusement  or  recreation ; that  it 
stands  for  no  one  school  of  thought  on  any 
subject,  but  strives  to  present  the  best  in  all, 
and  further,  it  helps  enforce  the  fact  that  the 
library  is  not  merely  a distributor  of  books, 
but  to  those  who  wish  so  to  make  use  of  it,  an 
evaluator  of  them,  and,  to  sum  up,  it  is  one  of 
the  forces  helping  materially  to  make  the  li- 
brary a strong  educational  force  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Emma  L.  Adams. 


CARNEGIE  FREE  LIBRARY,  AL- 
LIANCE, OHIO 

When  a library  building  is  a Carnegie  gift 
to  a town  it  is  sometimes  not  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  citizens,  or  it  may  be  a subject 
of  critical  comment  in  other  towns,  where  the 
citizens  have  built  their  own  libraries  or  have 
declined  Mr.  Carnegie’s  offers  and  no  library 
building  exists.  There  is  perhaps  some  jus- 
tice in  this  attitude,  because  what  people  do 
for  themselves  they  appreciate  most  fully,  and 
those  who  accept  gifts  are  likely  to  be  viewed 
with  slight  criticism  by  others,  who  do  not 
need  donations  or  will  not  receive  them. 

Like  everything  else,  however,  this  partic- 
ular library  problem  has  more  than  one  point 
of  view.  No  city  is  really  independent  any 
more  than  is  any  individual.  There  is  no  such 
condition  in  government  or  society  as  abso- 
lute independence.  Consequently,  a commu- 
nity which  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
built  its  own  library,  though  having  some 
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reason  to  be  proud,  may  not  have  been  really 
much  more  democratic  than  the  one  which  ac- 
cepts a gift  from  an  outsider.  Indeed,  the 
former  is  probably  more  aristocratic,  since 
some  of  its  citizens  have  amassed  sufficient 
fortunes  to  contribute  directly  and  generously 
to  the  enterprise,  or  to  so  increase  the  city  tax 
receipts  that  a library  can  be  built  by  issuing 
bonds. 

In  a small  city,  where  wealth  is  fairly  even- 
ly distributed,  people  may  treat  the  problem  of 
a library  building  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either 
they  must  do  without  a library  until  sufficient 
of  the  money  of  the  town  is  amassed  by  a few 
people,  who  will  then  have  the  means  and 
leisure  to  bestow  a library  building  on  their 
community,  or  they  must  accept  Mr.  Carne- 
gie’s generous  offer  and  its  conditions. 

In  the  little  city  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  there  is 
a population  of  about  12,000  busy  people,  so 
absorbed  in  the  gaining  of  material  comforts 
for  themselves  and  their  city,  so>  burdened 
with  the  expenses  of  well-paved  streets  and 
similar  improvements  that  they  have  had  little 
time  or  money  to  devote  to  libraries.  A li- 
brary building  seemed  an  unnecessary  luxury. 
Hence,  the  very  desire  for  books  had  to  be 
fostered  before  the  thought  of  a library  of 
any  size  would  be  entertained  by  the  com- 
munity. 

The  natural  channel  in  which  to  work  for 
an  interest  in  books  and  educational  advance- 
ment is  the  school  system.  Children  soon 
learn  to  value  good  literature,  if  they  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  form  a taste  for  it. 
In  Alliance  the  children  brought  the  library 
building.  No  library  of  any  kind  was  in  ex- 
istence, except  a small  collection  of  books  cir- 
culating as  a public  school  library,  until  1900. 
Then  a few  more  volumes  were  added  to 
those  already  provided  for  school  use,  and 
this  library  of  about  2000  volumes  was  opened 
to  the  public  in  a room  of  the  high  school 
building.  From  this  modest  beginning  in- 
terest in  the  movement  was  so  aroused  that 
in  1903  Mr.  Carnegie’s  offer  of  $25,000  was 
accepted  and  the  new  library  was  built  on  a 
corner  of  the  high  school  lawn,  given  by  the 
board  of  education. 

The  building  is  similar  to  many  of  the 
smaller  libraries.  Its  main  octagonal  court, 
with  pillared  openings  into  the  reference, 
stack  and  work  rooms,  children’s  department 
and  reading  rooms  gives  an  ideal  delivery 
room  for  a small  library.  The  location  of  the 
delivery  desk  is  such  that  the  attendant  com- 
mands a view  of  every  part  of  the  main  floor 
of  the  building.  A committee  room  and 
ladies’  club  room  on  the  second  floor  are 
small  luxuries  much  appreciated,  as  are  also 
the  well  finished  and  light  basement  rooms, 
intended  for  gymnasium,  but  used  for  debat- 
ing clubs,  sketching  classes  and  many  assem- 
blages of  like  nature. 


The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  library  are  of  the  best.  Light  colored 
pressed  brick,  with  foundations,  steps,  cor- 
nices, pillars,  etc.,  of  stone,  form  the  exterior 
of  the  building.  Dark  filled  and  rubbed  quar- 
ter sawed  oak  is  used  for  the  interior  finish. 
The  floors  are  hard  wood,  except  in  the  de- 
livery room,  where  there  is  tile  mosaic.  Out 
of  the  $25,000  given  for  the  building  all  the 
library  equipment  has  been  purchased,  mod- 
ern and  good  in  every  way,  with  steel  stacks 
and  heavy  oak  tables,  chairs,  and  filing  cabi- 
nets. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  construct  a 
fireproof  building.  This  would  have  been  al- 
most impossible  with  the  funds  available,  and 
unnecessary,  when  the  steam  heating  appa- 
ratus is  not  in  the  building,  but  across  the 
lawn  in  the  high  school  building.  This  saving 
of  expense  left  funds  for  many  minor  con- 
veniences and  helped  to  make  the  library 
building  as  a whole  light,  roomy  and  practical 
for  library  purposes.  Louise  Russell. 


SERVICE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

From  the  fourth  report  of  Washington  County 
( Md .)  Free  Library 

The  functions  of  a library  are  manifold, 
but  still  may  all  be  summed  up  in  one  word — 
service. 

To  that  end  we  systematize  our  work,  keep 
our  records,  catalog,  etc.,  with  the  strictest 
care ; — send  out  our  deposit  stations,  study- 
ing the  wishes  and  tastes  of  each  community: 
look  for  Sunday  schools  which  may  be  helped 
— leave  nothing  undone  which  may  bring  the 
boys  and  girls  to  the  children’s  room  and 
keep  them  there ; stimulate  by  all  means  in 
our  power  the  use  of  the  library  by  the 
schools ; send  out  our  book  wagon ; in  short, 
conserve  our  various  interests  and  multiply 
others,  but  in  the  retrospect  of  these  daily 
activities,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  after 
all  the  highest  service  which  a library  renders 
can  never  be  incorporated  in  any  report, 
since  it  can  do  no  better  thing  than  to  give 
pleasure  — just  plain  pleasure  to  a large  num- 
ber of  people.  It  may  accomplish  this  end 
in  various  ways,  by  the  gradual  intellectual 
advancement,  by  the  slow  uplift  of  the  moral 
tone  of  the  community,  by  the  increase  in 
material  prosperity,  for  since  a general  in- 
crease in  education  produces  a more  intelli- 
gent class  of  wage  earners,  the  public  li- 
brary certainly  has  this  effect ; still  these 
are  only  means  to  a greater  though  intangi- 
ble ultimate  purpose,  the  enrichment  of  life, 
the  expansion  and  the  cultivation  of  all  pow- 
ers which  make  for  happiness. 

And  the  great  army  of  men  and  women 
who  use  our  public  libraries  read  because  it 
gives  them  pleasure  — because  through  books 
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they  are  lifted  out  of  the  dull  routine  of 
every  day  life,  their  imaginations  are  quick- 
ened and  for  the  brief  space  that  the  book 
holds  them  in  thrall  the  colors  of  life  assume 
a brighter  tint.  This  is  the  greatest  service 
literature  ever  performs.  To  increase  from 
year  to  year  the  roll  of  those  who  know 
what  this  pleasure  is,  and  to  help  them  year 
after  year  to  find  it  in  an  ever  ascending 
scale  of  literature  must  always  be  the  clear 
high  aim  of  the  public  library. 


IS  A LIBRARY  A MONUMENT? 

An  interesting  decision  rendered  in  a re- 
cent California  law  suit  affirms  that  a library 
building  may  reasonably  be  defined  as  a 
“monument”  to  a deceased  person.  The  case 
in  question  concerns  the  will  of  the  late 
George  H.  Fancher,  of  Merced,  Cal.,  and  the 
decision  was  given  in  a petition  by  Jonathan 
W.  Fancher,  Jr.,  for  an  order  restraining  the 
executors  of  the  George  Fancher  estate  from 
using  certain  funds  of  the  estate  to  erect  a 
free  public  library  in  Merced,  as  a “monu- 
ment” to  the  late  Mr.  Fancher.  The  para- 
graphs of  Mr.  Fancher’s  will  on  which  the  ex- 
ecutors founded  their  purpose  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

“Fourteenth — I set  apart  from  my  estate  for  my 
funeral  expenses  and  proper  interment  of  my  re- 
mains and  a suitable  monument  to  my  memory, 
$25,000. 

“Fifteenth — It  is  my  request  to  have  my  remains 
buried  on  my  Bear  Creek  ranch,  in  township  7 south, 
range  15  east,  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian.” 

The  executors,  in  answer  to  the  petition  of 
the  contestant,  thus  stated  their  intentions: 

“First — Bury  the  remains  of  the  deceased 
on  the  Bear  Creek  ranch  at  a point  south  of 
the  Santa  Fe  railroad  reservation  and  east 
of  the  Merced  and  Bennett  ranch  public  road. 

“Second — Erect  over  the  grave  of  deceased 
a granite  monument  ten  feet  high  and  six  feet 
square,  etc.,  and  on  the  side  of  said  monument 
facing  said  public  read,  in  large  letters,  place 
the  following  inscription : ‘George  H.  Fan- 
cher. Born,  New  York,  1828.  Died,  Califor- 
nia, 1900.  Founder  of  George  H.  Fancher 
Memorial  Free  Library,  Merced,  Cal. 

“Third — Construct  on  a suitable  lot  in  some 
public  and  prominent  place  in  the  city  of 
Merced  a fireproof  library  building,  to  be  used 
as  and  for  a free  public  library  by  the  citizens 
of  Merced  County,  said  building  to  be  named, 
known  as  and  called  the  George  H.  Fancher 
Memorial  Free  Library,  and  to  be  known, 
used  and  maintained  as  such,  and  in  some 
suitable  place  in  said  building,  to  be  reserved 
therefor,  to  place  a tablet  of  marble  or  other 
suitable  inscription  to  the  memory  of  said 
deceased.” 

They  added  that  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  city  of  Merced  had  expressed  their  wil- 
lingness to  accept  the  building  as  a trust  and 
assume  the  duly  of  maintaining  a free  public 


library  therein,  and  to  care  for  the  grounds 
and  preserve  the  memorial  tablet. 

The  decision,  which  was  rendered  by  Su- 
perior Judge  Rector,  of  Merced  County,  de- 
nied the  petition  for  a restraining  order  in 
the  following  statement : “One  definition  of 

the  word  ‘monument,’  found  in  all  standard 
dictionaries,  is  the  term  ‘a  building.’ 

“The  structure  proposed  to  be  erected  by 
the  defendant  executors  is  certainly  a build- 
ing. That  it  would  be  monumental  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  seems  to  the  court 
equally  certain.  The  term  ‘Memorial  Library’ 
is  a familiar  one  in  this  country.  As  it  is 
proposed  to  make  it  fireproof,  it  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  as  enduring  as  a marble  or 
granite  shaft  would  be.  The  deceased  left 
it  entirely  to  the  executors  as  to  what  would 
be  a suitable  monument.  We  are  not  to  in- 
quire beyond  their  decision,  as  long  as  it  is 
reasonable.  Viewed  from  that  standpoint, 
the  court  sees  no  ground  upon  which  to  step 
in  and  restrain  them.  They  have  followed 
the  wishes  of  the  deceased  to  have  his  re- 
mains buried  on  the  Bear  Creek  ranch,  and 
have  chosen  as  public  a place  thereon  as  can 
well  be  found,  and  propose  to  mark  the  spot 
in  a most  public  and  enduring  manner.  Upon 
this  gravestone,  or  monument,  there  is  to  be 
inscribed  a clear  and  suitable  reference  to 
the  greater  or  more  distinctive  monument  in 
the  nearest  city  (Merced),  which  is  the 
county  seat  and  was  the  home  of  the  deceased 
at  the  time  of  and  for  a long  time  prior  to  his 
death.  This,  as  a plan  to  commemorate  the 
deceased,  seems  to  the  court  perfectly  rea- 
sonable and  proper  ” 

It  is  probable  that  an  appeal  will  be  taken, 
so  that  the  erection  of  the  “monument”  pro- 
posed is  not  yet  assured. 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE  IN  AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES 

A section  of  the  International  Exhibition 
to  be  held  at  Milan,  Italy,  in  1906,  will  be  de- 
voted to  “Italians  abroad,”  and  will  be  or- 
ganized to  show  all  printed  matter  which  can 
be  collected  concerning  the  Italian  emigration 
to  foreign  countries  and  all  literature  relating 
to  the  life  of  Italians  in  these  countries.  The 
librarian  of  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  di  Brera 
requests  all  public  libraries  in  the  United 
States  that  have  established  special  branches 
for  Italians,  formed  special  collections  of 
Italian  literature,  and  published  catalogs,  find- 
ing lists,  or  any  printed  matter  for  the  use  of 
Italian  patrons,  to  be  good  enough  to  forward 
copies  to  Giuseppe  Fumagalli,  Direttore  della 
Biblioteca  Nazionale  di  Brera,  Milano,  Italy. 

It  is  hoped  that  a liberal  and  prompt  re- 
sponse to  this  request  will  be  made  by  all 
American  libraries  interested. 

J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr., 

Secretary  American  Library  Association. 
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State  OLlbrarg  Commissions 

League  of  Library  Commissions,  Miss 
Alice  S.  Tyler,  secretary,  Iowa  State  Library 
Commission,  Des  Moines. 

A meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  League  of  Library  Commissions  was  held 
in  Indianapolis  on  Dec.  13.  Besides  holding 
business  sessions,  the  members  of  the  league 
were  given  opportunity  to  study  the  work 
of  the  Indiana  Public  Library  Commission, 
and  to  visit  the  library  school  recently  es- 
tablished under  the  commission’s  auspices  at 
the  Winona  Technical  Institute.  A reception 
in  honor  of  the  visitors  was  held  at  the  Tech- 
nical Institute  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  r3. 
The  business  transacted  at  the  meeting  in- 
cluded the  passage  of  a resolution  urging 
the  library  commissions  represented  in  the 
league  to  ask  their  senators  and  congress- 
men to  co-operate  with  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  secure 
for  Alaska  a library  commission  whose  first 
efforts  shall  be  directed  toward  establishing 
a system  of  travelling  libraries. 


State  Xtbrars  Hssoctatlons 


ALABAMA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Department 
■of  Archives  and  History,  Montgomery. 

Secretary:  Junius  M.  Riggs,  State  Supreme 
Court  Library,  Montgomery. 

Treasurer : Miss  Laura  Elmore,  Carnegie 
Library,  Montgomery. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Ala- 
bama Library  Association  was  held  in  Mo- 
bile, December  4-6,  1905.  The  association 
was  organized  and  held  its  first  meeting  in 
Montgomery  November  21,  1904.  The  Mobile 
meeting  showed  growth  in  membership  and  in 
interest,  and  gave  encouragement  for  the 
future.  The  attendance  was  representative, 
and  the  social  features  of  the  several  sessions 
added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  all.  Dr. 
Thomas  M.  Owen  and  all  of  the  old  officers 
were  re-elected  and  their  administration  was 
enthusiastically  endorsed. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  at 
■eight  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  Dec. 
4,  in  the  small  lecture  room  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building,  when  a few  words  of  welcome  were 
said  by  A.  C.  Harte,  secretary  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  President  Owen  presided.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  secretary,  Junius  M.  Riggs,  Miss 
Laura  Elmore  was  appointed  secretary  pro 
tern.  The  invocation  was  delivered  by  Rt. 
Rev.  Edward  P.  Allen,  Bishop  of  the  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Mobile ; Mayor  Lyons  gave  an 
address  of  welcome ; and  “The  greeting  of  the 
libraries”  was  extended  by  Hon.  Peter  Hamil- 
ton, of  Mobile,  who  then  presented  an  in- 
structive review  of  “Alabama  literature.” 
President  Owen  then  read  his  annual 
address,  reviewing  at  length  library  con- 
•ditions  and  opportunities  in  Alabama  and 


suggesting  the  following  recommendations : 
adoption  of  suitable  provisions  for  the 
inauguration  of  a system  of  travelling 
libraries  by  this  association;  that  all  members 
of  this  association,  as  far  as  possible,  join 
the  American  Library  Association  and  sub- 
scribe for  the  Library  journal  and  Public 
Libraries;  passage  of  resolutions  of  thanks 
to  the  Alabama  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  for  the  gift  of  its  travelling  libraries; 
adoption  of  a resolution  urging  provision 
in  the  university  summer  school ; provision 
for  a committee  on  school  libraries  to  co-oper- 
ate with  a like  committee  from  the  Alabama 
Educational  Association. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  association  was 
called  to  order  at  ten  o’clock,  the  first  item 
being  an  address  on  “The  library  as  an  edu- 
cational force,”  by  Dr.  Charles  C.  Thach,  of 
Auburn.  The  report  of  the  executive  council 
showed  a healthy  condition  of  the  affairs  of 
the  association ; three  formal  meetings  had 
been  held  by  the  council  during  the  year. 
Papers  on  “Fiction  in  public  libraries,” 
by  Mrs.  Theresa  Miller,  of  Eufaula,  and 
“Practical  suggestions  on  school  libraries,” 
by  Miss  Nimrno  Greene,  of  Montgomery, 
were  read  by  title,  in  the  absence  of  the  writ- 
ers. Miss  Addie  Moses,  librarian  of  the 
Mobile  Library,  gave  a paper  on  “The  trials 
of  a library  pioneer,”  setting  forth  the  his- 
tory of  the  Mobile  institution,  which  was  es- 
tablished through  her  efforts  in  1874,  as  the 
first  subscription  circulating  library  in  Mo- 
bile. Her  address  was  delightful  in  its  spirit 
and  enthusiasm,  and  in  its  mingling  of  per- 
sonal and  historical  reminiscence.  This  closed 
the  morning  session,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
members  were  entertained  at  the  home  of  the 
Hon.  Peter  Hamilton. 

A stereopticon  lecture  on  Alabama  by  Dr. 
Owen,  president  of  the  association,  was  the 
feature  of  the  evening  session.  Tbe  attend- 
ance was  large,  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
hall  being  taxed.  The  lecture  proved  most 
interesting  and  instructive.  Some  seventy- 
five  pictures  were  shown,  among  them  illus- 
trations of  Alabama  life  and  affairs  from  De 
Soto  to  the  present  date,  state  flags,  views, 
scenes  and  maps. 

Wednesday  morning’s  session  showed  a 
large  increase  in  attendance.  The  report  of 
the  treasurer  was  read,  and  various  communi- 
cations presented.  Resolutions  were  passed, 
thanking  the  Alabama  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  for  its  recent  gift  of  travelling  libraries; 
directing  the  installation  of  a system  of  trav- 
elling libraries  by  the  association ; and  ex- 
tending thanks  for  the  hospitality  and  wel- 
come of  the  Mobile  hosts.  The  following 
important  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Harte, 
was  adopted,  after  a full  discussion : 

. . “Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association 
that  a course  in  library  science  be  offered  by  the 
University  [of  Alabama]  Summer  School,  if  not  in- 
consistent with  plans  already  projected,  and  if  it 
can  he  done  without  embarrassing  superior  interests.” 

It  is  believed  that  the  university  authorities 
will  favorably  respond. 
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The  committee  on  nominations  made  its 
report,  and  in  accordance  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Mont- 
gomery; vice-presidents,  Mr.  A.  C.  Harte, 
Mobile;  Dr.  C.  C.  Thach,  Auburn;  Dr.  H. 
A.  Sayre,  University  of  Alabama;  secretary, 
Junius  M.  Riggs,  Montgomery;  treasurer, 
Miss  Laura  M.  Elmore,  Montgomery;  execu- 
tive council,  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Phillips,  Birming- 
ham; Miss  Sara  Callen,  Montevallo;  Prof. 
D.  P.  Christenberry,  Greensboro;  Prof.  W.  E. 
Striplin,  Gadsden;  Miss  Frances  Higgins, 
Selma. 

Miss  Frances  Higgins  read  a paper  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Kate  M.  Jarvis  of  the  Car- 
negie Library,  Selma,  on  “The  children’s 
room  in  public  libraries,”  a careful  and  ex- 
tended review  of  the  development  of  library 
v.ork  for  children,  its  importance,  and  the 
methods  in  use. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Buchner  spoke  at  length  on  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  the  University  of 
Alabama,  and  then  dealt  with  “The  use  of  li- 
braries in  school  instruction,”  emphasizing 
the  great  value  of  the  library  as  an  aid  in 
“freeing  the  school  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
textbook,”  and  giving  information  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  regarding  co-operation  be- 
tween school  and  library.  Mrs.  F.  FI.  Hap- 
pen librarian  of  the  Mobile  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  read 
a paper  on  “Early  American  poetry;”  and  the 
next  paper,  on  “Library  work  in  the  public 
schools  of  Jefferson  county,”  was  summarized 
by  the  president  in  the  absence  of  Prof.  S.  A. 
Ellis  of  Birmingham.  This  gave  an  account 
of  an  effort  being  put  forth  for  a central  li- 
brary from  which  small  libraries  will  be  cir- 
culated, to  reach  every  school  in  the  county. 
Luncheon  was  then  served  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Prof.  Douglas 
Allen,  of  the  First  District  Agricultural 
School,  Jackson,  read  a paper  on  “Books  as 
factors  in  scientific  agriculture.”  George  W. 
Jones,  president  of  the  Central  Trades  Coun- 
cil, of  Mobile,  spoke  on  “How  to  interest 
laboring  men  in  public  libraries.”  This  was 
effective  and  practical,  recommending  that 
libraries  keep  on  file  and  readily  accessible 
copies  of  the  magazines  and  publications  of 
the  various  organized  crafts;  that  lists  of 
industrial  and  other  books  be  circulated  in 
shops  and  factories,  and  that  small  collec- 
tions of  such  books  be  sent  in  the  same  way 
for  working  men  to  select  from ; and  that  li- 
braries use  the  newspapers  more  constantly 
for  the  dissemination  of  lists  and  library  infor- 
mation. The  other  subjects  considered  were 
“The  library  and  men,”  by  A.  C.  Harte,  sec- 
retary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ; and  “The  travelling 
library  work  of  the  Alabama  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,”  by  Mrs.  C.  T.  Randall, 
read  by  Mrs.  Erwin  Craighead.  Prof.  D.  P. 
Christenberry  was  asked  to  speak  informally 
on  “The  rural  library  movement.” 

The  papers  read  will  be  published  in  the 
formal  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 


LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA 

President:  Joy  Lichtenstein,  Public  Li- 
brary, San  Francisco. 

Secretary:  Miss  Anna  L.  Sawyer,  Public 
Library,  San  Francisco. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Anna  Fossler,  Library  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley. 

The  association  has  issued  as  circular  no. 
4,  a general  summary  of  the  work  done  during 
1905.  The  year,  it  is  pointed  out,  “has  been 
a momentous  one  for  California  librarian- 
ship,”  mainly  on  account  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Librarians  are  urged 
to  put  themselves  in  touch  with  the  national 
association  and  with  the  library  periodicals 
and  to  work  for  the  higher  effectiveness  of  the- 
state  association.  By  reducing  the  number 
of  meetings  yearly  from  eight  to  four,  a use- 
ful concentration  of  energy  has  been  obtained. 
“The  tendency  should  be  still  further  in  this 
direction.  Our  state  is  unusually  large,  many 
of  us  are  isolated  from  the  benefit  derived 
from  frequent  contact  with  the  fellow  mem- 
bers of  our  profession.  In  order  to  fulfil  its 
purpose  as  a state  organization,  the  C.  L.  A. 
must  cover  the  whole  territory.”  During  the 
past  two  years  the  membership  of  the  asso- 
ciation has  more  than  doubled. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LIBRARY  ASSO- 
CIATION 

President:  George  F.  Bowerman,  Public 
Library. 

Secretary:  Earl  G.  Swem,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Copyright  Office. 

Treasurer : Wm.  S.  Burns,  Jr.,  Office  of 
Documents. 

The  89th  regular  meeting  was  held  in  the 
lecture  hall  of  the  Washington  Public  Li- 
brary on  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  13,  1905.  In 
the  absence  of  the  president  ar\d  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  the  secretary  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  8.15  o’clock,  and  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Burchard  was  elected  chairman  for  the  even- 
ing. After  the  reading  and  approval  of  the 
minutes  of  the  November  meeting,  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
were  presented,  showing  that  36  new  mem- 
bers had  joined  the  association  during  the 
year  and  that  a balance  of  $151.16  was  on 
hand  in  the  treasury  on  Dec.  13,  1905. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  being  next 
in  order,  the  chair  appointed  Mr.  W.  D. 
Goodard  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Dougherty  as  tellers, 
who  proceeded  to  collect  and  count  the  bal- 
lots. During  the  count  Professor  Frederick 
V.  Coville,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
delivered  the  address  of  the  evening  on 
“Botanical  libraries  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.” He  said  that  in  the  early  days  of 
Washington  scientific  book  collections  there 
was  little  systematic  purchasing  of  botanical 
books.  The  first  real  botanical  library  dates 
from  the  organization  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1868.  During  the  last  20  years, 
however,  there  has  been  great  development  in 
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this  direction.  Among  the  more  notable  col- 
lections are  the  following: 

The  Library  of  Congress,  at  present  con- 
taining 1463  serials  and  3623  books  and  pam- 
phlets on  botany.  More  than  half  the  serials 
belong  to  the  Smithsonian  deposit,  while 
more  than  half  the  books  and  pamphlets  are 
the  property  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  This 
collection  is  rich  in  books  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  in  elaborately  illustrated  books. 

The  library  of  the  National  Museum,  which 
has  perhaps  one-fourth  as  many  botanical 
books  as  the  Library  of  Congress,  including 
many  which  supplement  the  last-named  col- 
lection. The  museum  is  the  depository  at 
present  of  the  botanical  library  of  Professor 
Edward  L.  Green,  consisting  of  about  4000 
■volumes,  rich  in  pre-Linn;ean  books,  includ- 
ing many  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  Wash- 
ington. The  museum  is  also  to  become  the 
possessor  of  the  library  of  Captain  John  Don- 
nell Smith,  of  Baltimore,  of  about  1200  beau- 
tifully bound  volumes. 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
■General,  which  also  contains  a small  but  use- 
ful collection,  including  some  valuable  works 
on  diatoms  and  algae. 

The  library  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  largest  botanical  library  in  Washing- 
ton, containing  about  77,350  volumes.  The 
general  bearing  of  this  collection  is  in  the 
direction  of  economic  and  systematic  botany. 

The  Geological  Survey  also  possesses  a 
noteworthy  lot  of  books  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found  in  the  District.  The  Patent  Office  li- 
brary contains  a few  very  interesting  oid 
botanical  works,  including  the  “Gardener’s 
chronicle.” 

Among  the  private  collections  of  note  is 
that  of  Theodore  Holm,  of  Brookland,  rich 
in  works  on  Arctic  flora. 

Professor  Coville  then  gave  an  interesting 
and  illuminating  account  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  system  of  co-operative  pur- 
chasing of  botanical  books.  The  first  step 
taken  in  the  inauguration  of  the  system  was 
to  learn  what  books  were  already  in  the  va- 
rious collections.  Next  came  the  preparation 
of  lists  of  desiderata,  for  which  the  titles  of 
hooks  requested  by  investigators  but  not 
found  served  as  a basis.  Dealers  were  next 
induced  to  send  advance  sheets  of  their  cata- 
logs, so  that  the  inevitable  delay  in  getting 
out  requisitions  for  purchase  might  be  offset 
by  advance  information  of  the  offers  of  book- 
sellers. Special  steps  were  also  taken  to  se- 
cure promptly  the  necessary  official  authoriza- 
tions to  buy.  Mention  was  made  of  the  un- 
derstanding between  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Library  of  Congress  to  in- 
form the  latter  promptly  of  offers  of  early 
desirable  books. 

The  speaker  exhibited  photographic  copies 
of  a number  of  rare  books  of  which  the  orig- 
inals are  not  obtainable.  In  several  such 


cases  originals  have  been  borrowed  and  pho- 
tographed by  permission,  the  copies  serving 
every  necessary  purpose  for  reference.  The 
cost  of  such  reproduction  is  moderate,  es- 
pecially when  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
originals. 

Mr.  J.  David  Thompson  spoke  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  co-operate 
with  other  Washington  libraries,  not  only  in 
the  purchase  of  botanical  books,  but  all  scien- 
tific hooks,  the  aim  being  to  supplement  other 
collections. 

Miss  Barnett,  assistant  librarian  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  spoke  of  the  relation 
between  the  sectional  libraries  and  the  main 
library  of  the  department. 

The  tellers  then  announced  that  72  ballots 
had  been  cast  and  that  the  following  persons 
had  been  elected  as  officers  for  1906:  presi- 
dent, Mr.  George  F.  Bowerman,  librarian  of  the 
Public  Library;  first  vice-president,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore L.  Cole,  of  the  Statute  Law  Book  Com- 
pany ; 2d  vice-president,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Bur- 
chard,  chief  of  the  Order  Division,  Library 
of  Congress ; secretary,  Mr.  Earl  G.  Swem, 
of  the  Copyright  Office;  treasurer,  Mr.  Will- 
iam S.  Burns,  Jr.,  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents.  Members  of  the  exec- 
utive committee : Mr.  C.  B.  Guittard,  librarian 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  Miss  Bea- 
trice C.  Oberly,  Library  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture;  Miss  Emily  A.  Spilman,  of 
the  Public  Library. 

Mr.  Burchard  declined  the  office  of  second 
vice-president  on  account  of  certain  special 
work  which  he  had  planned  for  the  future. 
On  motion  the  secretary  was  authorized  tc 
cast  the  ballot  of  the  association  for  Mr.  C. 
H.  Blastings,  of  the  Card  Distribution  Section 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  for  second  vice- 
president.  Mr.  Burns  also  declined  a third 
term  as  treasurer.  On  motion  the  new  execu- 
tive committee  was  empowered  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9.30.  The  at- 
tendance numbered  35.  Members  not  able  to 
attend  mailed  their  ballots  to  the  secretary  to 
cast  for  them. 

Frederick  W.  Ashley,  Secretary. 

FLORIDA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Miss  Carolyn  Palmer,  librarian 
Stetson  University,  De  Land. 

Secretary-treasurer : W.  W.  Hall,  principal 
High  School,  Miami. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Florida  Library 
Association  was  held  at  Miami,  Dec.  27-29, 
1905,  in  connection  with  the  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Florida  Educational  Association. 
The  officers  named  above  were  re-elected, 
and  in  addition  an  advisory  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  George  B.  Utley,  li- 
brarian of  the  Jacksonville  Public  Library, 
and  A.  A.  Murphree,  president  of  Florida 
Female  College,  Tallahassee.  A few  reports 
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of  progress  from  various  parts  of  the  state 
were  made,  but  no  regular  program  was  car- 
ried out.  On  Dec.  28  Mr.  Utley  gave  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Educational  Association  on 
“The  public  library  in  relation  to  the  school,” 
giving  practical  suggestions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries  in  towns  or  larger  places 
and  urging  especially  that  libraries  be  placed 
on  a basis  of  municipal  support.  At  its  close 
it  was  Voted,  That  the  subject  of  “Libraries” 
be  represented  at  each  succeeding  program  of 
the  Education  Association  conference. 

The  Florida  Library  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  1901,  and  has  since  then  held  an  annual 
meeting  in  connection  with  the  Educational 
Association ; but  as  there  were  only  two  or 
three  library  workers  in  the  state  — indeed, 
only  one,  the  librarian  of  Stetson  University, 
whose  whole  time  was  devoted  to  the  work  — 
the  membership  was,  and  is,  mostly  composed 
of  teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jacksonville  Public'  Library  — 
the  only  free  public  library  in  the  state  — and 
the  growing  interest  in  libraries,  may  increase 
the  membership  and  activities  of  the  library 
association  during  the  coming  year  and  that 
at  its  next  meeting  it  may  be  able  to  present  a 
regular  program  and  hold  something  more 
than  merely  a business  session. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  M.  D.  Bisbee,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege Library,  Hanover. 

Secretary:  Miss  H.  L.  Johnson,  Free  Li- 
brary, Berlin. 

Treasurer : Miss  Edith  Simmons,  City  Li- 
brary, Massachusetts. 

When  it  is  said  that  a meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Library  Association  was  held  on 
Dec.  12,  1905,  in  the  lecture  room  of  Miss 
Garland’s  new  library  building  in  Dover,  N. 
H.,  the  success  and  enjoyment  of  the  two  ses- 
sions may  be  taken  for  granted.  The  attrac- 
tiveness of  this  new  “shrine  of  St.  Andrew” 
(Carnegie)  was  enhanced  by  the  assistants 
meeting  us  with  hot  chocolate  and  “delica- 
tessen,” appreciated  by  the  many  who  had 
taken  an  early  cold  start. 

In  1792  Dover  had  the  first  of  those  social 
libraries  which  were  the  nuclei  of  public  li- 
braries. Colonel  Daniel  Hall,  long  an  effi- 
cient trustee,  in  greeting  the  association,  gave 
this  and  other  interesting  facts  concerning 
the  model  development  of  this  library  from 
4000  to  34,000  volumes,  the  institution  having 
ever  been  to  Dover  more  than  could  be  told  in 
words. 

The  president.  Professor  M.  D.  Bisbee,  li- 
brarian of  Dartmouth  College,  responded  to 
Colonel  Hall  with  a delightful  dry  wit,  which 
characterized  all  his  presiding  and  his  intro- 
duction of  the  speakers.  His  mention  of  Miss 
Garland’s  work  (with  fellow-officers  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  and  fellow-editors  of  the  Booklist ) 
voiced  the  common  feeling  that  through  her 


our  remote  local  conference  touched  the 
broader  library  issues. 

The  regular  program  opened  with  a capital 
paper  on  “Genealogical  research,”  by  Mr. 
Otis  G.  Hammond,  of  the  New  Plampshire 
State  Library.  It  showed  how  a dull  subject 
can  be  fanned  into  glowing  interest  by  having,, 
as  a backlog,  mastery  of  your  subject,  and 
then  throwing  on  humorous  and  concrete  il- 
lustrations. 

An  unexpected  pleasure  came  next  in  hear- 
ing from  Professor  George  Little,  librarian  of 
Bowdoin  College,  whose  presence  together 
with  that  of  a few  librarians  from  Massachu- 
setts gave  our  meeting  an  unusual  feeling  of 
territorial  expansion. 

The  next  two  speakers  were  Miss  Clara  F. 
Brown,  of  the  Concord  Public  Library,  and 
Miss  F.  Mabel  Winchell,  city  librarian  of 
Manchester.  Miss  Brown,  in  careful  extracts 
from  addresses  made  at  Portland,  gave  a 
“Resume  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Conference.”  Miss 
Winchell  by  word,  photographs  and  souve- 
nirs imparted  most  interestingly  many  things 
not  heretofore  told  the  stay-at-homes,  giving 
“Glimpses  along  the  route  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
party.” 

A pleasant  luncheon  was  served  in  the 
Unitarian  vestry  by  the  ladies  of  that  parish. 

The  afternoon  program  was  completed  by 
representatives  of  two  colleges.  Professor  R. 
W.  Husband,  now  of  Dartmouth,  lived  for- 
merly in  California,  and  was  the  pioneer 
teacher  in  the  wild  region  near  Banff.  His 
paper  treated  of  “The  library  as  an  inter- 
preter of  topics  of  the  day,”  and  was  of  a high 
order.  Stimulating  criticism  and  practical 
suggestion  in  terse  style  and  thought  fol- 
lowed upon  his  postulate  that  “the  library  ex- 
ists to  give  borrowers  that  which  it  is  most 
advantageous  for  them  to  have.”  The  public 
librarians  present  were  fortified  in  their  “per- 
sistent skepticism”  as  to  the  merits  of  new 
publications  by  Professor  Husband’s  plea  “for 
limiting  the  function  of  the  popular  book.” 
He  proposed  creating  interest  in  instructional 
works  by  having  right  at  hand  in  the  reading 
room  a case  of  books  changing  rapidly  wim 
the  events  of  the  day  and  the  seasons,  to  give 
worth-while  information  on  worth-while  cur- 
rent topics. 

Professor  C.  W.  Scott,  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire College  at  Durham,  spoke  on  “Library 
cranks,”  and  pricked  with  genial  and  whim- 
sical satire  some  foibles  of  librarians,  the  pub- 
lic, architects  and  publishers.  Hearty  ap- 
plause followed,  after  which  the  presiding 
officer,  who  had  been  doing  profound  think- 
ing, announced  that  Dover  rhymed  with 
clover,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  as  library 
meetings  do  in  this  state  and  presumably  else- 
where, just  in  time  to  catch  the  train.  If  the 
association  met  in  order  that  “the  knowledge 
of  each  might  become  the  possession  of  all” 
its  object  was  fulfilled. 

Grace  Blanchard,  Secretary  pro  tem. 
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NEBRASKA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  George  H.  Thomas,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  McCook. 

Secretary:  Miss  Nellie  J.  Compton,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Treasurer : Miss  Margaret  A.  O’Brien, 
Public  Library,  Omaha. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Li- 
brary Association  was  held  Dec.  27  and  28 
at  the  Lincoln  City  Library.  Miss  Edna  D. 
Bullock  presided.  There  were  over  60  people 
in  attendance  representing  20  different  li- 
braries. 

The  general  topic  for  the  first  meeting  was 
children  and  their  books.  The  first  paper 
was  by  Miss  Kate  Swartzlander  of  the 
Omaha  Public  Library  on  “Work  of  a chil- 
dren’s librarian.”  She  brought  out  the  de- 
sirability of  having  a comfortable,  well-lighted 
room  or  corner,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the 
children,  with  furniture  suited  to  their  needs 
and  with  no  obstruction  between  them  and 
the  attendant ; few  pictures  and  those  of  sub- 
jects which  will  appeal  to  the  child:  a globe, 
plants,  if  well  cared  for,  anything  that  will 
add  a more  home-like  effect.  Only  books 
which  are  truthful  and  deal  with  wholesome 
material  in  '-'holesome  manner  should  be 
allowed  ii  children’s  shelves,  and  the 

good  book.  • number  is  not  really  large 
should  be  implicated  rather  than  buy  those 
which  are  not  so  desirable.  There  should 
be  a special  catalog  for  the  children’s  depart- 
ment, with  the  subject  headings  simplified 
and  no  technical  names  introduced. 

To  teach  the  children  whose  standards  we 
wish  to  raise,  and  interest  them  in  the  better 
things,  nothing  is  found  so  effective  as  new 
copies  of  the  books  we  wish  to  circulate. 
Having  these  on  the  table  with  the  front  cov- 
ers up  will  do  much  toward  lessening  the  cir- 
culation of  the  poorer  books.  A children's 
librarian  should  have  a knowledge  of  the 
school  course  of  study  and  be  able  to  furnish 
books  relating  to  it  which  will  be  read  with 
pleasure. 

Miss  Frances  Morton,  of  the  Lydia  Bruun 
Woods  Memorial  Library,  Falls  City,  read  a 
paper  on  “What  the  librarian  of  a small  li- 
brary can  do  for  the  children.”  This  was 
exceedingly  helpful,  as  there  are  only  two 
libraries  in  the  state  which  have  special  chil- 
dren’s librarians.  As  much  liberty  for  the 
children  as  possible,  books  within  easy  reach, 
and  encouragement  to  handle  them  as  their 
own  treasures,  were  some  of  the  things  named 
as  possible  to  every  one.  The  smaller  the 
library  the  more  carefully  must  the  books 
be  selected  to  apportion  them  rightly 
to  the  different  grades  and  classes  of  readers 
and  their  varied  demands.  In  the  small 
library  it  is  especially  important  to  teach  the 
children  to  help  themselves.  They  enjoy  con- 
sulting the  lists  or  choosing  for  themselves 
from  the  shelves.  And  from  this  they  may 


go  on  to  really  helping  the  librarian,  keeping 
certain  shelves  in  order,  doing  errands  and 
the  like.  This  is  one  of  the  best  ways  in 
which  to  get  into  touch  with  the  children, 
really  the  most  important  thing  of  all. 

The  discussion  of  these  two  papers  was 
led  by  Miss  Anna  V.  Jennings  of  the  Kearney 
Normal  School  Library. 

Miss  Elizabeth  N.  Robinson,  of  the  Lincoln 
City  Library,  talked  on  “Picture  books  for 
children,”  of  which  she  had  a large  number 
to  illustrate  her  points.  She  made  a plea 
for  the  small  picture  book  rather  than  the 
large,  heavy,  expensive  one,  sc  awkward  to 
handle  and  so  much  more  quickly  soiled  and 
worn  out.  Pictures  should  be  well  drawn 
and  colored,  the  treatment  simple  and  the 
subject  within  the  reach  of  the  children’s 
minds.  The  humor  or  sentiment  which  ap- 
peals to  the  older  person  are  often  not  un- 
derstood by  the  children.  The  bad  influence 
of  the  Sunday  newspaper  picture  supplement, 
with  its  crude  drawing  and  coloring,  its  cari- 
cature of  everything  that  should  be  respected, 
was  emphasized.  Miss  Robinson  divided  pic- 
ture books  into  three  classes  — those  abso- 
lutely bad,  as  the  “Buster  Brown”  and  “Kat- 
zenjammer  kids”  books;  those  which  are 
doubtful,  either  because  children  do  not  ap- 
preciate them  or  because  they  have  a ques- 
tionable influence.  Among  these  w'ere  in- 
cluded Peter  Newell,  “Father  Goose,”  “Slov- 
enly Peter,”  and  the  later  “Goop”  books. 
Last  were  those  absolutely  good  — among 
which  were  the  books  of  Kate  Greenaway, 
Elizabeth  Shippen  Green,  Howard  Pyle,  and 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 

Miss  Florence  S.  Smith,  of  the  Beatrice 
Public  Library,  led  the  discussion  on  this 
subj  ect. 

'I  he  session  closed  with  a paper  by  Miss 
L.  E.  Stearns,  of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Li- 
brary Commission,  on  “The  library  beautiful.” 

Wednesday  evening  the  Lincoln  City  Li- 
brary board  and  the  Woman’s  Club  held  a re- 
ception for  Miss  Stearns  and  the  visiting  li- 
brarians. This  was  preceded  by  short  talks 
by  Prof.  E.  W.  Hunt,  of  Syracuse,  and  by 
Miss  Stearns.  Prof.  Hunt’s  home,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a rural  district  and  four  miles  from  a 
town,  is  a travelling  library  station  “open  all 
day  every  day  in  the  week.”  He  gave  a 
graphic  description  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  this  library  in  the  community,  where 
to  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  people  it  is  the 
only  possible  means  for  culture  and  self- 
improvement.  Miss  Stearns  told  most  enter- 
tainingly of  the  library  commission  work  in 
Wisconsin. 

After  the  more  formal  part  of  the  reception 
occurred  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  features 
of  the  meeting  when  the  librarians  present 
drew  their  chairs  into  a circle  and  took  part 
in  a story-hour,  with  Miss  Stearns  and  Mr. 
Wyer  alternating  as  story  tellers  in  chief. 
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Thursday  morning  Mr.  J.  I.  Wver,  Jr., 
University  of  Nebraska  Library,  gave  an  in- 
struction-hour for  librarians  on  “Reference 
work  in  a small  library,”  which  was  most 
helpful.  He  brought  out  with  strongest  in- 
sistence that  the  main  thing  is  for  the  li- 
brarian to  know  thoroughly  all  the  material 
which  she  has  in  her  library,  so  that  every 
scrap  that  comes  into  her  hands  can  be  used 
and  used  quickly.  Careful  clipping  of  the 
daily  papers  will  be  worth  while.  Thorough 
examination  of  each  number  of  each  periodi- 
cal that  comes  to  the  library  as  well  as  of  ali 
books  was  insisted  upon. 

A suggestive  list  of  the  six  periodicals  most 
useful  for  reference  work  in  a small  library 
was  given,  also  a minimum  number  of  refer- 
ence books  necessary  ir  the  small  library. 

Prof.  C.  R.  Merrifield,  Grand  Island  Col- 
lege Library,  spoke  on  “The  periodical  col- 
lection,” telling  how  he  had  managed  to  build 
up  a collection  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  vol- 
umes of  periodicals  by  collecting  from  the 
town  people  alone  during  the  past  three  years 
and  of  how  they  were  cared  for  when  col- 
lected. Miss  Fannie  Geer,  Columbus  Public 
Library,  in  her  discussion,  related  her  exper- 
iences in  the  same  line  of  work  in  a way  which 
must  have  given  an  inspiration  to  several 
present  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

An  appreciation  of  Miss  Rachel  Berry,  who 
was  elected  president  of  the  association  ar 
the  last  meeting,  but  died  during  her  term  of 
office,  was  given  by  Superintendent  G.  H. 
Thomas,  of  McCook. 

The  session  closed  with  a round  table  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Stearns  on  “The  problems  of 
a small  library.”  Miss  Stearns’  presence  at 
the  meeting  was  an  inspiration  to  all  present. 
Her  helpful  papers  and  talks,  her  frank  dis- 
cussions and  suggestions,  her  knowledge  and 
experience,  added  greatly  to  the  benefit  and 
pleasure  derived  from  each  session. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
as  follows:  President,  Superintendent  of 

Schools  Geo.  PI.  Thomas,  McCook;  1st  vice- 
president,  Miss  Fannie  Geer,  Columbus  Pub- 
lic Library;  2d  vice-president.  Miss  Mary  K. 
Ray,  Kearney  Public  Library;  secretary.  Miss 
Nellie  J.  Compton.  University  of  Nebraska 
Library;  treasurer.  Miss  Margaret  A.  O’Brien. 
Omaha  Public  Library. 

Nellie  J.  Compton,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

VIRGINIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  John  P.  Kennedy,  State  Libra- 
rian, Richmond. 

Secretary:  Edward  S.  Evans,  Assistant 

State  Librarian,  Richmond. 

Treasurer : Miss  Mary  G.  Lacy,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Blackburg. 

The  Virginia  Library  Association  was  or- 
ganized in  Richmond  on  Dec.  6,  1005,  when  a 
constitution  was  adopted  and  officers  elected 


as  follows : President,  John  P.  Kennedy, 

state  librarian;  1st  vice-president,  VV.  H.  Sar- 
geant,  librarian  Norfolk  Public  Library;  2d 
vice-president,  John  S.  Patten,  University  of 
Virginia;  secretary,  Edward  S.  Evans,  assist- 
ant state  librarian ; treasurer,  Miss  Mary  G. 
Lacy,  librarian  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Blackburg;  executive  committee,  S.  S.  P. 
Patteson,  J.  C.  Metcalf,  Alice  B.  Dugger, 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Hartsook. 

The  constitution  gives  the  purpose  of  the' 
association  as  being  “for  the  promotion  of  a 
closer  intercourse  among  librarians  and  all  in- 
terested in  library  work  in  Virginia,  and  to 
further  library  interests  in  general”  and  adds: 
“and  we  hereby  recognize  the  state  library  as 
pre-eminent  in  the  library  field  of  Virginia, 
and  in  like  manner  the  Library  of  Congress 
in  the  national  library  field.”  A regular  an- 
nual meeting  is  provided  for,  with  other  meet- 
ings to  be  held  in  the  discretion  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  “The  executive  committee 
shall  hold  monthly  meetings  in  the  state  li- 
brary in  the  city  of  Richmond.”  Membership 
dues  are  $1  a year.  “Local  representation”  is 
provided  for,  as  follows : “The  executive 

committee  shall  appoint  a representative  in 
each  county  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  library  interests  of  his  or 
her  county,  correspond  with  the  main  organi- 
zation and  make  such  reports  to  the  state  li- 
brary as  the  librarian  of  that  institution  shall 
deem  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  library 
interests  throughout  the  state.”  Another  pro- 
vision deals  with  “local  organizations” : “Any 
local  association  consisting  of  not  less  than 
five  members  may  become  an  associate  mem- 
ber of  this  association  upon  an  affirmative 
vote  of  the  executive  committee.  The  an- 
nual dues  of  each  local  association  shall  be 
one  dollar.  This  association  shall  give  such 
associate  members  all  possible  aid  in  the 
furtherance  of  local  library  work.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  executive  committee, 
held  Dec.  13  in  Richmond,  it  was  determined 
that  all  funds  not  needed  for  current  expen- 
ses of  the  association  should  be  used  in  the 
advancement  of  library  interests  tnroughout 
the  state.  The  method  prescribing  how  these 
funds  should  be  disbursed,  it  is  hoped,  may 
result  in  the  establishment  of  libraries  in 
many  communities  now  without  such  institu- 
tions. The  association  will  give  $100  worth  of 
books  to  any  community  producing  a similar 
sum  from  other  sources.  A guarantee  will 
also  be  exacted,  pledging  the  support  of  the 
community  to  the  library  thus  established; 
and  in  the  event  of  a failure  to  carry  the 
obligation  into  effect,  the  library  becomes  the 
property  of  the  association.  It  is  believed 
that  in  addition  to  the  funds  accruing  from 
annual  dues  considerable  money  may  be  se- 
cured from  private  persons  interested  in  this 
method  of  establishing  libraries  throughout 
the  state. 
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CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  Mary  Eileen  Ahern,  Public  Li- 
braries, 156  Wabash  avenue. 

Secretary:  Evva  L.  Moore,  Oak  Park  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Treasurer:  C.  A.  Larson,  Chicago  Public 
Library. 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Li- 
brary Club  was  called  to  order  at  8.15  p.m.  on 
the  14th  ult.,  the  president,  Miss  Ahern,  in 
the  chair,  and  30  members  and  friends  in  at- 
tendance. 

It  was  moved  to  refer  to  the  executive 
committee  the  subject  of  co-operating  with 
the  Municipal  Museum  in  presenting  the  sub- 
ject of  libraries  to  audiences  in  South  Park 
■field  houses. 

A letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
was  read,  urging  all  librarians  to  work  with 
thejr  Congressmen  against  the  proposed  tariff 
on  books  imported  by  libraries. 

The  subject  of  the  evening  was  then  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Leupp,  of  John  Crerar  Library, 
in  a discussion  of  “Contact  with  the  public.” 
He  urged  the  careful  study  by  the  loan  clerk, 
not  only  of  the  resources  of  his  own  library, 
but  also  of  all  neighboring  libraries.  He 
should  take  all  free  government  publications 
and  should  know  where  other  publications 
(too  expensive  perhaps  for  his  library  to 
■take)  can  be  found.  He  should  take  great 
care  in  discovering  exactly  what  material  a 
reader  wants.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
friendly  rivalry  between  neighboring  libraries 
often  proves  a spur  to  more  thorough  work. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
spoke  of  what  his  library  tries  to  do  for  the 
public  in  aiding  all  who  come  and  teaching 
them  to  use  catalog  and  indexes. 

Mr.  Larson,  of  the  reference  department  of 
the  same  library,  divided  attendants  into  three 
classes:  1,  those  who  are  attentive  and  cour- 
teous ; 2,  those  who  are  attentive  and  not 
courteous ; 3,  those  who  are  not  attentive  and 
not  courteous;  while  his  readers  were  classed 
as  1,  those  who  know  what  they  want ; 2,  those 
who  have  only  a general  idea  of  what  they 
want ; 3,  those  who  do  not  know  what  they 
want  and  are  not  ready  to  be  satisfied  by  any 
efforts  in  their  behalf. 

Miss  Elliott  corroborated  Mr.  Smith’s  state- 
ment that  mQst  of  the  friction  between  libra- 
rians and  the  public  was  caused  by  the  adher- 
ence to  necessary  rules ; that,  while  in  a bank 
these  are  accepted  by  people  as  a matter  of 
course,  they  are  chafed  under  in  a library. 
The  necessity  of  working  from  the  reader’s 
point  of  view  was  emphasized  by  Miss 
Thayne,  of  Scoville  Institute,  while  Miss  Van 
Horn,  of  Lake  Forest,  questioned  whether  it 
is  always  wise  to  encourage  reading,  especial- 
ly among  women  who  neglect  their  daily 


work  for  the  sake  of  a very  mediocre  type  of 
fiction.  Miss  Wright  told  of  work  with  for- 
eigners trying  to  educate  themselves  by  means 
of  the  public  library. 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  general 
public  in  using  indexes  and  catalogs,  and  the 
value  of  the  personal  element  were  given  by 
Miss  Durkee  and  Miss  Abbott,  the  latter  add- 
ing that,  while  the  attendant  may  offer  better 
suggestions,  it  should  be  done  as  by  one  who 
handles  so  many  books  that  she  naturally 
knows  her  books  well,  but  not  as  the  advice  of 
a person  who  knows  the  subject  in  hand  bet- 
ter than  does  the  enquiring  reader. 

A general  discussion  followed,  led  by  Mr. 
Routzahn,  of  the  Municipal  Museum,  who 
protested  against  the  large  element  of  institu- 
tionalism prevailing  in  so  many  libraries. 

Renee  B.  Stern,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

EASTERN  MAINE  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  Mrs.  H.  M.  Estabrook,  Orono. 

Secretary-treasurer:  J.  H.  Winchester, 

Stewart  Free  Library,  Corinna. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Maine  Library  Club  was  held  in  the  hall  of 
Foxcroft  Academy,  Foxcroft,  on  Thursday, 
Dec.  7,  1905.  After  formal  opening  by  the 
president,  and  prayer  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Norton, 
Dr.  E.  A.  Thompson,  of  Dover,  who  gave  the 
beautiful  library  building  to  that  town,  de- 
livered an  address  of  welcome.  Response 
was  made  by  Ralph  K.  Jones,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Maine. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  J.  H.  Winches- 
ter, on '“Value  of  local  history,”  dealing 
largely  with  the  methods  used  in  gathering 
local  records  and  materials  of  history  in  the 
Stewart  Free  Library  at  Corinna.  He  said  in 
conclusion : “After  this  collection  is  made 

it  should  be  put  in  some  form  which  will 
make  it  readily  usable.  The  family  genealo- 
gies should  be  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
The  inscriptions  from  the  cemeteries  should 
be  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  each  one  by 
themselves.  Everything  should  be  filed  away 
in  the  same  manner  you  would  make  your 
card  catalog.  If  you  can  get  them  printed 
so  much  the  better,  but  until  you  can  get 
things  in  shape  for  a town  history  typewritten 
copies  will  answer  everypurpose.  Supplements 
can  be  added  to  any  department  at  any  time.” 

The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Mr. 
H.  M.  Estabrook,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Dr.  Rob- 
erts, of  Colby  College.  A round-table  dis- 
cussion followed  for  half  an  hour  upon  the 
following  topics : How  can  the  remote  tax- 

payer be  interested  in  the  library  and  can  he 
be  accorded  any  special  privileges?  What 
are  the  best  periodicals  for  an  academy  or 
high  school  ? What  per  cent,  of  fiction  should 
be  added  to  the  town  library?  What  refer- 
ence books  should  be  included  in  a library  of 
3000  to  4000  volumes? 

A memorial  address  upon  the  life  and  ser- 
vices of  the  late  Leonard  Dwight  Carver, 
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state  librarian,  was  given  by  Arthur  J.  Rob- 
erts, of  Colby  College,  and  at  its  close  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draft  suitable  resolu- 
tions. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  the  Blethen  House, 
Dover,  and  many  of  the  members  visited  the 
attractive  little  Dover  Public  Library.  At 
the  afternoon  session  the  subject,  “Co-opera- 
tion of  the  public  library  with  the  schools,” 
was  opened  by  H.  R.  Williams,  of  the  Fox- 
croft  schools,  and  led  to  some  general  dis- 
cussion. A.  Gertrude  Earl,  pastor  of  the 
Dover  Universalist  Church,  gave  an  address 
on  “The  value  of  the  library  to  the  com- 
munity,” and  Mr.  H.  M.  Estabrooke  spoke 
on  “The  importance  of  Maine,”  urging  li- 
brarians to  maintain  bureaus  of  information 
on  the  history,  politics,  industries  and  activi- 
ties of  their  state,  and  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Maine  bibliography.  The  commit- 
tee on  resolutions  then  submitted  the  follow 
ing  memorial  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted : 

“As  members  of  the  Eastern  Maine  Library  Club 
we  wish  to  record  our  profound  sorrow  at  the  death 
of  the  late  Hon.  Leonard  Dwight  Carver.  We  shall 
always  cherish  the  memory  of  his  friendly  spirit,  of 
his  inspiring  leadership,  of  his  rare  efficiency  as 
state  librarian,  and  of  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
the  general  library  interests  of  the  state. 

“To  the  bereaved  wife  and  daughter  our  hearts 
go  out  in  tenderest  sympathy.  May  they  find  solace 
in  memories  of  the  past  and  in  faith  that  lays  hold 
on  the  future, — even  on  eternal  life.” 

A resolution  was  also  adopted,  recommend- 
ing to  the  Governor  that  Ernest  W.  Emery, 
assistant  state  librarian,  be  appointed  state 
librarian,  as  Mr.  Carver’s  successor.  After 
the  usual  formal  expression  of  thanks  for 
the  cordial  welcome  and  hospitality  accorded, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


Xtbrarg  Schools  anfc  draining 
Classes 


CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  PITTSBURGH 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIANS 

In  November  Miss  Mary  McDowell,  head 
resident  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Set- 
tlement, Chicago,  111.,  visited  the  school  and 
told  the  students  of  the  work  of  the  Settle- 
ment in  the  stock  yards  district  of  Chicago. 
She  dwelt  particularly  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  different  nationalities  with  which  the 
workers  come  in  contact,  and  on  the  qualities 
essential  to  doing  successful  work  among 
foreigners. 

The  month  of  December  brought  three  reg- 
ular visiting  lecturers  to  the  school.  On  De- 
cember 4 and  5 Miss  Lutie  E.  Stearns  gave 
four  inspiring  talks.  Her  subjects  were: 
“The  library  spirit,”  “The  library  beautiful,” 
“The  problem  of  the  girl,”  and  “The  public 
library  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public.” 
On  December  14  and  15  Miss  Mary  Wright 


Plummer,  director  of  Pratt  Institute  Library 
School,  gave  two  scholarly  lectures  on  “The 
reading  of  poetry  to  children,”  and  “The  de- 
velopment of  the  public  library.”  From  De- 
cember 11  to  21  Miss  Marie  L.  Shedlock  gave 
a series  of  ten  lectures  to  the  students. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the 
history  of  the  training  school  was  the  “Teach- 
ers’ evening,”  held  December  19  in  Carnegie 
Music  Hall.  Invitations  were  sent  to  all  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  the  city  and 
the  response  from  the  teachers  was  very  grati- 
fying. The  program  included  a lecture  on 
“The  art  of  story  telling,’  by  Miss  Shedlock, 
several  songs  by  Miss  Christine  Miller,  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  following  stories  told  by 
Miss  Shedlock:  “The  giant  and  the  jack 
straws,”  “The  wolf  and  the  kids,”  “Hafiz,  the 
stonecutter,”  and  “The  selfish  giant.” 

The  training  school  was  most  pleasantly 
remembered  at  Christmas  time  by  Miss  Hew- 
ins,  who  sent  as  a gift  for  the  school  reference 
library  three  old-time  children’s  books : “Rol- 
lo’s  Museum,”  by  Jacob  Abbott;  Berquin's 
“Children’s  friend,”  vol.  1,  and  “Merry’s  mu- 
seum,” vols.  1-4.  This  gift  was  especially 
appreciated  by  the  school  as  coming  from  one 
who  was  a pioneer  in  library  work  with  chil- 
dren, and  who  is  always  doing  much  for  its 
development. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Hill  lectured  before  the 
school  Dec.  14  and  15  on  “The  effect  of  li- 
brary training,”  “Branch  libraries,”  “Library 
administration.” 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hawley,  of  the  John  Crerar 
Library,  spent  a few  days  at  the  school  in 
November,  and  told  the  students  of  her  ex- 
periences in  European  libraries  and  of  her 
attendance  upon  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Swiss  Library  Association,  where  she  was  the 
only  woman  present. 

The  junior  class  has  organized  with  the 
following  members  as  officers : Mr.  Chalmers 
Hadley,  president;  Miss  Janet  Nunn,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

The  examination  in  elementary  classifica- 
tion was  held  on  Dec.  21. 

The  members  of  Mr.  Eastman’s  clas£  in  li- 
brary buildings  have  visited  and  reported  on 
several  libraries  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany. 

Mrs.  Fairchild’s  many  friends  will  be  glad 
to  hear  of  her  continued  improvement. 

Miss  Bacon  holds  a senior  seminar  every 
Friday  for  the  examination  of  new  library 
material  received  by  the  state  library,  hearing 
of  library  news  and  discussion  of  practical 
questions  of  administration.  The  following 
subjects  have  been  taken  up: 

Oct.  13.  Frank  K.  Walter,  How  far  should  a 
public  library  supply  the  needs  of 
a college  situated  in  its  own 
town  ? 

Oct.  20.  Miss  Anne  T.  Eaton,  Is  a children’s 
room  desirable  in  a small  library? 
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Oct.  27.  Miss  Sophie  K.  Hiss  and  Miss  Es- 
ther Nelson,  How  far  should  the 
public  in  a public  library  and  the 
students  in  a college  library  have 
access  to  the  shelves? 

Nov.  3.  Miss  Mabel  E.  Leonard,  Do  de- 
mands made  upon  our  library 
(an  imaginary  one)  require  the 
opening  of  a newspaper  room? 
Nov.  10.  Francis  L.  D.  Goodrich,  Librarian 
asks  for  an  appropriation  of  at 
least  $100  for  buying  ornamental 
objects  to  increase  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  library. 

Nov.  17.  Frank  K.  Walter,  Francis  L.  D. 

Goodrich,  Arthur  T.  Rider,  Li- 
braries for  men.  Discussion  of 
editorial  in  Independent  for  June 
I5>  1905.  Is  the  case  truly  stated? 
If  so,  what  can  be  done  to  better 
the  situation? 

Nov.  24.  Miss  Helen  M.  Thomas,  Shall  pa- 
trons be  allowed  to  draw  more 
than  two  books  at  once? 

Corinne  Bacon, 

Instructor  in  charge  of  program. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  STATE  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

The  university  resumed  work  January  9, 
after  a recess  from  December  22. 

Miss  Edna  Lyman,  of  the  Oak  Park  Pub- 
lic Library,  gave  three  lectures  on  story  tell- 
ing, with  illustrations,  before  the  school,  Jan- 
uary 9-1 1,  thus  completing  her  course,  which 
has  been  of  great  value  to  the  students.  The 
school  has  bought  a collection  of  children’s 
books,  which  it  hopes  to  add  to  from  time  to 
time  for  the  use  of  librarystudents  rather  than 
for  general  circulation.  The  school  will  be 
benefited  by  the  new  provision  for  opening 
the  university  library  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
evenings,  making  it  now  open  from  7.50  a.m. 
to  10  p.m.  continuously  six  days  a week. 

The  director  of  the  library  school  has  been 
granted  four  months  leave  of  absence  for 
general  study  and  travel.  During  her  ab- 
sence Miss  Mabel  Mcllvaine,  of  the  Newberry 
Library,  Chicago,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Greene, 
B.L.S.,  ’05,  will  be  added  to  the  faculty  and 
staff.  Miss  Mcllvaine  has  had  15  years’  ex- 
perience in  library  work,  beginning  under  Dr. 
Poole.  Her  special  experience  fits  her  to 
teach  book-making  and  the  senior  seminar, 
which  will  be  devoted  to  cataloging  problems 
and  a cataloger’s  vocabulary  of  foreign  terms. 
In  the  library  she  will  strengthen  the  collec- 
tion of  political  science  continuations.  Miss 
Greene  will  help  in  the  reference  department. 
Miss  Simpson  will  teach  advanced  library 
economy.  Miss  Howe  will  have  the  library 
extension  seminar. 

From  January  to  May  Miss  Frances  Simp- 
son will  be  acting  director  of  the  library 
school. 


RECENT  POSITIONS  FILLED 

Lilian  Arnold,  ’02,  assistant  organizer  In- 
diana Library  Commission. 

Mary  Bevans,  ’04,  librarian  Rhinelander 
(Wis.)  Public  Library. 

Alice  Bixby,  ’00,  assistant  Berkeley  (Cal.) 
Public  Library. 

Bertha  Bond,  ’05,  loan  desk  assistant,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Esther  Braley,  ’03,  librarian  State  Normal 
School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Plelen  V.  Calhoun,  ’05,  continuation  assist- 
ant, University  of  Illinois. 

Fanny  Duren,  ’03,  substitute  librarian,  El- 
dora,  la. 

Margaret  Gramesley,  ’04,  librarian  LeMoyne 
Normal  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Edna  Hopkins,  ’04,  assistant  Cincinnati  Uni- 
versity Library. 

Alice  Matthews,  ’03,  librarian  South  Dakota 
University  Library,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 

Emily  Nichols,  ’05,  assistant  Armour  Insti- 
tute Library,  Chicago. 

Ann  S.  Finkum,  ’05,  librarian  Marinette 
(Wis.)  Public  Library. 

Delia  Sanford,  ’00,  cataloger  Wisconsin 
University  Library,  Madison. 

Lorena  Webber,  ’05,  librarian  Iowa  City 
(la.)  Public  Library. 

Married 

Minnie  Bridgman,  ’01,  to  L.  M.  Ingham,  of 
Clinton,  111.,  Oct.  25. 

Hazel  Sloan,  ’07,  to  Philip  G.  Schoeder,  of 
Helena,  Mont.,  Nov.  15. 

Marietta  Street,  ’03,  to  Hugh  M.  Price,  of 
Paris,  Tex.,  Dec.  28. 

Katharine  L.  Sharp,  Director. 


Xlbrarp  Bconomg  ant>  fMstorp 


GENERAL 

The  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  for  December  con- 
tains as  additional  features  announcement  of 
the  appointment  and  purpose  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
committee  on  publicity;  bulletin  no.  19  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  committee  on  book  buying;  and 
Miss  Wilbur’s  monthly  “index  to  reference 
lists  published  by  libraries,”  previously  pub- 
lished in  the  Bulletin  of  Bibliography. 

The  Library  Association  Record  for  No- 
vember opens  with  the  address  of  Mr.  John 
Pink,  librarian  of  the  Cambridge  Public  Li- 
brary, read  before  the  Cambridge  meeting 
of  the  L.  A.  U.  K.  and  entitled  “After  fifty 
years,  a retrospect.”  It  is  a review  of  a half 
century  of  library  and  literary  history  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mr.  Pink’s  connection  with  the  public 
library  dating  from  its  organization  in  1855. 
The  rest  of  the  number  is  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  a summary  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  28th  annual  meeting  of  the 
L.  A.  U.  K.  at  Cambridge. 
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The  Zentralblatt  fiir  Bibliothekswesen,  De- 
cember, 1905,  cites  a report  by  A.  Aulard,  in 
La  Revolution  Frangaise,  September,  1905,  011 
changes  introduced,  or  determined  upon,  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris.  They  are: 
1.  The  home  circulation  of  duplicates.  2.  The 
extension  of  hours  of  opening  in  the  reading 
room.  3.  Quicker  service.  No.  2 implies  an 
extension  of  half-an-hour  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  when  daylight  permits,  there  being 
no  electric  light.  The  wait  for  books  is  to 
be  reduced  from  one  hour  to  15  or  20  minutes. 
Still  another  German  library  has  moved,  this 
time  that  of  Heidelberg  University,  and  again 
the  details  of  moving  are  given  in  the  Zen- 
tralblatt, to  the  possible  profit  of  those  con- 
templating a like  “move.”  The  full  cost  was 
5000  marks,  including  expense  of  cleaning  the 
books  by  means  of  a vacuum-cleaner.  The 
work  was  well  planned  beforehand,  and  there- 
fore easy  to  carry  out. 

LOCAL 

Brooklyn  ( N . Y.)  P.  L.  On  Dec.  15  it  was 
decided  at  a conference  of  Mayor  McClellan, 
Martin  W.  Littleton,  borough  president  of 
Brooklyn,  and  Michael  J.  Kennedy,  park  com- 
missioner of  Brooklyn,  to  approve  the  pro- 
posed Prospect  Park  plaza  site  for  the  main 
building  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library.  The 
formal  resolution  adopted  was  as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  us  by  virtue 
of  Chapter  553  of  the  Laws  of  1905,  we  hereby 
designate  and  set  apart  as  a site  for  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library  that  portion  of  the  lands  bounded 
by  Eastern  Parkway,  Washington  avenue,  town  of 
Flatbush  and  Flatbush  avenue,  lying  between  the 
Prospect  Hill  reservoir,  the  Eastern  parkway,  Flat- 
push  avenue  and  Prospect  Park  plaza,  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  City  of  New  York. 

Dated,  December  15,  1905. 

Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

Mayor. 

Martin  W.  Littleton, 
President  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

Michael  J.  Kennedy, 

Commissioner  of  Parks,  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

A statement  was  also  given  out  by  Mr. 
Littleton,  with  the  approval  of  the  other  mem- 
bers, which  says  in  part : 

“The  consideration  of  the  site  on  the  park 
plaza  having  been  had  by  eminent  and  techni- 
cal experts,  their  report  was  substantially  a 
recommendation  of  the  committee  for  the 
adoption  of  this  park  plaza  site.  These  ex- 
perts were  Professor  Hamlin,  of  Columbia 
University,  selected  by  the  library  trustees; 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  employed  by  the 
Brooklyn  League,  which  is  opposed  to  the 
site;  and  Messrs.  Carrere  & Hastings,  em- 
ployed by  the  committee,  and  it  is  remarkable 
thgt  all  three  should  have  concurred  in  the 
general  result.” 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  directors, 
the  president  of  the  board  was  authorized 
to  appoint  a committee  of  seven  to  carry  out 
the  plans  for  the  central  building. 

Camden  ( N . J.)  F.  P.  L.  William  H.  Ket- 


ler,  the  librarian,  sends  further  information 
regarding  the  Boys’  Reading  Fraternity,  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  reading  of  non-fiction 
books,  and  asks  that  librarians  throughout  the 
state  co-operate  with  him  in  its  extension. 
Although  only  one  month  old,  he  states  that 
the  association  has  had  a marked  effect  upon 
the  quantity  of  fiction  read  by  the  boys  pa- 
tronizing the  Camden  library.  The  fraternity, 
as  already  noted,  is  to  be  composed  of  “chap- 
ters,” and  Roosevelt  Chapter,  no.  i,  of  Cam- 
den, has  a president,  a vice-president,  a sec- 
retary, an  inside  guard,  an  outside  guard,  a 
chaplain,  and  an  executive  board  of  five  mem- 
bers. The  president  and  vice-president  are 
young  men,  while  the  secretary  and  the  ex- 
ecutive chairman  and  executive  secretary  are 
high  school  students.  Roosevelt  Chapter 
meets,  in  business  session,  once  a month,  and 
only  members  who  display  their  membership 
cards  to  the  guards  are  admitted.  At  this 
business  meeting  arrangements  are  made  for 
an  open  meeting,  or  entertainment,  one  night 
a month,  to  which  each  member  brings  his 
father  or  next  male  relative.  The  boys  them- 
selves do  the  entertaining,  and  have  displayed 
talent  which,  probably,  would  not  have  come 
to  light  but  for  the  boys’  ambition  to  display 
their  abilities  before  the  men.  At  the  busi- 
ness meeting  every  boy  is  urged  to  “stand 
up  and  say  something,”  even  if  it  is  only  a 
question.  The  chapter  has  a few  simple 
forms,  one  of  them  being  the  rising  of  the 
boys  at  two  taps  of  the  gavel  and  reciting 
their  obligation  in  concert  and  with  the  right 
hand  raised. 

Clarinda  (la.)  F.  P.  L.  The  library  was 
formally  opened  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  5, 
1905.  Nearly  400  persons  have  agreed  to  pay 
$1  a year  toward  the  maintenance  fund,  and 
the  librarian  has  the  aid  of  volunteer  assist- 
ants. About  $2000  have  been  subscribed  to 
the  book  fund,  of  which  nearly  $1500  have 
been  expended  for  books  and  $60  for  maga- 
zines and  periodicals. 

Covina  (Cal.)  Carnegie  L.  Tl>e  library 
building  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  ev- 
ening of  Dec.  4,  1905,  when  a large  reception 
was  held.  It  cost  $8000. 

District  of  Columbia  P.  L.,  Washington. 
(8th  rpt. — year  ending  June  30,  I9°5-)  Added 
11,322;  total  73-045-  Issued,  home  use, 
353,493,  of  which  2684  were  drawn  from  the 
Neighborhood  House  and  821  from  the  high 
schools,  an  increase  of  75-308  vols.  over  the 
preceding  year ; “the  percentage  of  fiction  in 
the  entire  circulation  dropped  from  83.7,  as 
reported  in  1903-4,  to  71.8.”  New  cards  is- 
sued, 10,614;  total  registration  38,779.  Visi- 
tors to  reference  room,  74,296,  to  whom  were 
issued  16,338  vols.  not  on  the  reference 
shelves. 

A11  interesting  and  comprehensive  report, 
showing  growth  in  use  and  in  activities. 
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There  is  opportunity  for  still  larger  develop- 
ment through  branches  in  the  schools,  vaca- 
tion school  libraries  and  home  libraries,  and 
the  utilization  of  like  agencies.  Urgent 
recommendation  is  made  for  increased  funds 
for  books  and  for  assistants,  erection  of  the 
Carnegie  branches,  and  extension  of  the 
school  circulation  plan  to  reach  police  and  fire 
stations,  manufactories,  institutions,  etc.  The 
estimates  presented  for  the  year  1905-6  call 
for  appropriations  of  $66,280  instead  of  the 
former  $39,120,  the  increases  being  mainly 
for  salaries  and  additions  to  the  force. 

The  marked  decrease  in  fiction  percentage 
of  circulation  has  been  brought  about  in  part 
by  the  display  of  a proportion  of  books  in 
other  classes  in  the  open  shelf  room.  About 
two  or  three  thousand  non-fiction  books  are 
now  displayed  regularly,  two  or  three  classes 
being  displayed  for  two  or  three  months  and 
then  replaced  by  other  classes.  “It  has  been 
interesting  to  watch  the  increased  circulation 
of  the  classes  brought  into  the  open-shelf 
room.  History  and  travel  were  brought  out 
about  October  1,  and  the  circulation  of  this 
group  in  October  was  almost  double  that  of 
September.  This  increase  kept  up  throughout 
the  year,  even  though  a selection  only  of 
books  from  this  class  was  kept  on  open 
shelves  after  December.  The  bringing  of  the 
literature  classes  out  caused  the  circulation  in 
December  to  be  more  than  three  times  what 
it  was  in  September.  Books  on  science  and 
useful  arts  were  brought  out  in  January,  and 
the  circulation  of  these  classes  was  at  once 
more  than  double  that  of  the  previous  month. 
The  demand  for  these  important  classes  has 
been  so  persistent  that  it  seemed  wise  to  leave 
them  on  the  open  shelves  for  a more  extended 
period.  This  experience  points  to  the  need  for 
a larger  open-shelf  room,  in  which  a selec- 
tion of  from  15,000  to  20.000  of  the  best  books 
in  the  library  may  be  always  available.” 

Home  circulation  of  current  periodicals, 
adopted  in  January,  1905,  has  proved  popular, 
from  one  to  ten  copies  of  15  magazines  (75 
copies  in  all)  being  taken  for  this  purpose 
and  kept  in  circulation  four  months.  The 
duplicate  pay  collection  also  continues  its 
popularity.  No  formal  guarantee  system  is 
enforced  for  borrowers,  the  city  directory 
being  taken  as  main  authority  for  a borrow- 
er’s responsibility.  The  age  limit  has  been 
reduced  from  12  to  10  years,  and  Mr.  Bower- 
man  recommends  that  it  be  .entirely  removed, 
and  that  cards  be  issued  to  any  child  who  can 
fill  out  and  sign  his  application.  In  the  chil- 
dren’s room  the  circulation  was  73,973,  a gain 
of  25,675  over  the  previous  year;  of  the  fic- 
tion percentage  of  67.38,  15  per  cent,  was 
fairy  tales.  In  co-operation  with  the  Audu- 
bon Society  a series  of  four  talks  on  birds 
was  given  in  the  lecture  hall  in  April,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  a series  of  Saturday 
lectures  or  talks  on  popular  scientific  subjects 
be  arranged  for  the  next  season.  “Most  of 


the  work  of  the  library  with  the  public  schools 
is  in  prospect,  but  there  is  every  expectation 
of  entering  into  the  closest  co-operative  rela- 
tions with  the  schools  as  fast  as  funds  for 
necessary  books  and  assistants  will  permit.” 
A teachers’  reference  library  is  arranged  in 
one  of  the  study  rooms,  which  is  at  all  times 
open  to  teachers,  and  in  which  is  shown  also 
a fine  selection  of  text  books  suited  for  use 
in  the  various  grades,  all  of  which  have  been 
contributed  by  publishers.  The  only  branch 
in  operation  during  the  year  was  the  Neigh- 
borhood House  station,  where  the  use  of 
books  showed  improvement  in  quantity  and 
quality. 

Of  books  addedj  the  majority  are  volumes 
in  active  demand  for  circulation.  Expensive 
or  highly  specialized  reference  books  are  re- 
garded as  within  the  province  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  or  other  reference  libraries ; but 
there  is  necessity  for  much  duplication,  es- 
pecially of  moderately  expensive  biographies 
and  scientific  books;  the  demand  for  tech- 
nical books  is  also  growing.  “On  January  1 
the  use  of  the  ledger  accession  book  was 
discontinued,  and  since  that  time  the  acces- 
sions register  has  been  kept  on  order  slips 
filed  numerically.  This  change  has  greatly 
reduced  the  work  of  accessioning,  since  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  order  slip  does  not 
have  to  be  rewritten.” 

Much  has  been  done  to  spread  knowledge 
of  the  library  by  the  issue  of  special  lists  and 
bulletins,  and  by  newspaper  articles  and  an- 
nouncements of  new  books;  as  well  as  by 
special  exhibitions,  such  as  that  of  books  sui- 
table for  Christmas  gifts. 

An  apprentice  course  was  begun  in  January, 
1905,  intended  only  for  candidates  seeking 
positions  in  the  library,  who  are  at  least 
high-school  graduates,  who  pass  an  examina- 
tion conducted  by  the  library,  and  who  ap- 
pear to  have  the  requisite  personal  qualities. 
The  plan  adopted  provides  that  all  senior 
positions  (those  paying  annual  salaries  cf 
$600  and  upward)  should,  unless  filled  by  pro- 
motion, be  filled  by  candidates  who  are  college 
and  library  school  graduates;  and  that  junior 
positions  (under  $600),  unless  filled  by  pro- 
motion, should  be  filled  by  candidates  who 
have  served  in  this  apprenticeship.  Further 
details  of  the  various  departments  are  given 
in  the  appended  reports  of  their  respective 
heads. 

Gloversvills  ( N . Y.)  F.  L.  The  Carnegie 
library  building  was  formally  dedicated  on  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday,  Dec.  14,  1905,  when 
exercises  were  held  at  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church.  The  chief  address  was  de- 
livered by  W.  E.  Park,  for  many  years  a 
leading  clergyman  of  Gloversville,  and  other 
speakers  included  Rev.  Dr.  Cords,  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  and  William  R.  Eastman, 
state  library  inspector.  A telegram  of  con- 
gratulation was  read  from  Mr.  Carnegie. 
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The  new  building,  for  which  Mr.  Carnegie 
gave  $50,000,  was  described  and  illustrated 
in  these  columns  at  the  time  the  plans  were 
accepted  and  construction  work  begun  (L. 
J;  29:140-141). 

Grand,  Rapids  {Mich.)  P.  L.  Formal  rati- 
fication has  been  effected  of  the  agreement 
between  the  library  and  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Grand  Rapids,  whereby  the  funds 
of  the  society  as  well  as  their  books  and  other 
property  are  turned  over  to  the  library,  the 
funds  to  be  kept  intact  for  the  purchase  of 
historical  material  relating  to  Michigan. 
These  funds  now  amount  to  nearly  $1600, 
and  are  yielding  an  income  of  about  $90  a 
year,  though  for  the  present  the  expenditure 
from  this  income  will  probably  not  exceed 
$50  a year. 

Another  incident  of  importance  is  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  contract  between  the  library 
board  and  the  board  of  education,  whereby 
branch  libraries  will  be  gradually  established 
in  the  public  school  buildings  throughout  the 
city.  The  school  board  will  furnish  and  equip 
a large  room,  with  an  outside  entrance  in  such 
of  the  buildings  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  two  boards;  they  will  also  furnish  heat, 
light,  and  janitor  service.  The  library  will 
furnish  the  books,  periodicals  and  the  librar- 
ian, and  keep  the  room  open  for  library  pur- 
poses not  less  than  four  hours  each  week- 
day, nor  more  than  twelve  hours,  as  may  be 
determined  upon.  In  a new  school  building 
which  will  be  ready  next  September,  the  li- 
brary will  have  a room  equipped  to  seat  from 
75  to  100  readers,  with  tables  specially 
adapted  for  children.  In  addition,  the  board 
of  education  gives  the  library  the  right  to 
conduct  a series  of  evening  lectures  in  the 
school  buildings  at  such  times  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  boards.  This  plan, 
it  is  believed,  will  enable  the  library  to  ex- 
tend its  usefulness  throughout  the  city  at  a 
minimum  of  expense.  The  library  rooms 
will  be  equipped  to  shelve  2000  or  3000  vol- 
umes. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  library  board 
to  establish,  if  possible,  one  or  two  new 
branches  in  these  school  buildings  each  year 
until  the  city  is  well  covered.  There  are 
now  some  35  school  buildings  in  the  city  and 
30  of  these  are  so  located  as  to  be  convenient 
centers  for  branch  libraries. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  city  council, 
action  was  taken  transferring  to  the  library 
the  copies  not  needed  by  the  municipality 
— city  officers,  etc. — of  the  new  city 

charter  and  all  other  municipal  docu- 
ments for  exchange  with  other  cities 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  hoped  to 
build  up  in  this  way  a collection  of  munici- 
pal documents  that  will  be  of  value  and  of  in- 
terest both  to  city  officials  and  to  the  public 
generally.  This  action  practically  makes  the 
library  the  center  for  handling  all  city  publi- 
cations that  go  outside  of  the  city.  There 
are  a large  number  of  clubs,  churches,  ar.d 


other  organizations  that  are  studying  munici- 
pal government  and  all  its  various  problems, 
and  the  library  authorities  believe  that  a col- 
lection of  first-hand  sources  will  be  of  im- 
mense value  to  all  persons  interested  in  such 
things  and  in  fostering  a pride  and  interest  in 
the  city’s  progress  and  welfare. 

Hatboro  (Pa.)  Union  L.  The  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  library 
was  observed  on  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  14, 
when  a large  reception  was  held  and  historical 
and  literary  addresses  were  delivered.  The 
library  dates  back  to  1755,  the  first  meeting 
having  been  held  on  July  19  of  that  year.  The 
first  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Nov.  1, 
1755.  Many  of  the  earlier  purchases  of  books 
were  made  in  London,  and  imported  directly, 
and  in  1768  the  library  contained  200  works 
in  461  volumes.  In  1787  the  library  was  incor- 
porated. It  then  contained  620  volumes.  A 
substantial  library  building,  which  it  still  oc- 
cupies, was  erected  in  1849,  the  fund  for  its 
erection  having  been  bequeathed  by  Nathan 
Holt  of  Horsham,  who  died  during  the  pre- 
vious year,  leaving  nearly  $6000  to  the  library. 

Louisville  ( Ky .)  F.  P.  L.  The  opening  of 
the  Portland  branch  in  December  marked  the 
fifth  branch  or  department  to  be  opened  dur- 
ing the  year  just  closed.  The  order  of  the 
openings  was  as  follows : Highland  branch, 

in  January;  main  building,  in  May;  Colored 
branch,  in  September ; children’s  department, 
in  October;  Portland  branch,  in  December. 
A summary  of  the  year’s  work  shows  $15,000 
worth  of  books  purchased  and  over  16,000 
vols.  cataloged.  There  are  76,451  vols.  in  the 
library,  and  the  circulation  for  the  calendar 
year  to  Nov.  30,  was  137,787- 

At  the  Portland  branch  an  experiment  was 
tried,  in  throwing  open  the  building,  with  its 
14,000  volumes,  to  the  public  for  inspection 
and  the  registration  of  prospective  members 
a week  before  the  books  were  ready  for  issue. 
This  resulted  in  an  advance  registration  of 
325.  The  branch  is  open  from  2 to  9 p.m. 

The  library  has  issued  the  Newark  ltst  of 
“A  thousand  of  the  best  novels”  as  a special 
bulletin,  at  five  cents  a copy.  It  also  pub- 
lished a list  of  books  recommended  for 
Christmas  gifts,  to  supplement  the  exhibition 
of  such  books  held  in  the  children’s  depart- 
ment from  Dec.  4 to  25. 

Nashville  { Tenn .)  Carnegie  L.  A series 
of  six  free  lectures  has  been  arranged,  to  be 
given  in  January,  February  and  March.  It 
is  also  planned  to  make  a story-hour  a feature 
of  the  work  with  children,  giving  stories,  and 
travel  talks  with  stereopticon  illustrations. 

New  Orleans  {La.)  P.  L.  At  the  November 
meeting  of  the  directors  it  was  announced 
that  the  first  prize  for  the  main  Carnegie 
library  building  had  been  awarded  to  Debol! 
& Owen,  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  secondary 
competition  for  branch  libraries  the  first  prize 
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was  awarded  to  Fauvrot  & Livaudais,  also  of 
New  Orleans.  The  terms  of  the  competition 
limited  the  branch  library  plans  to  local 
architects,  but  the  main  building  competition 
was  not  so  restricted. 

New  York  City.  Hispanic  Museum  L.  The 
beautiful  museum  and  library  building  given 
to  the  Hispanic  Society  of  New  York  by 
Archer  M.  Huntington  is  practically  com- 
pleted, and  will,  it  is  stated,  be  opened  early 
in  the  new  year.  The  building  stands  on  the 
northern  slope  of  Audubon  Park,  at  155th 
St.  and  Broadway ; it  has  cost  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars,  and  the  institution  is  endowed 
by  Mr.  Huntington  with  a fund  of  $350,000. 
The  purpose  of  the  whole  enterprise  is  to 
advance  the  study  of  Spanish  language  and 
literature,  in  which  Mr.  Huntington  has  long 
been  an  ardent  student.  The  museum-library 
building  is  built  of  Indiana  limestone,  in  a 
Roman  classic  design.  It  is  100  feet  front  and 
70  feet  in  depth,  and  is  approached  by  an 
imposing  double  flight  of  granite  steps.  The 
main  floor  is  devoted  to  a great  reading  room, 
and  to  study  alcoves.  The  whole  building  is 
as  nearly  fire-proof  as  possible.  Its  chief 
contents  will,  of  course,  be  Mr.  Huntington’s 
remarkable  and  extensive  collection  of  books, 
manuscripts,  coins,  medals,  seals  and  pictures 
dealing  with  Spanish  and  Portuguese  history 
and  literature.  The  Hispanic  Society  was  es- 
tablished by  Mr.  Huntington  on  July  3,  1904, 
and  at  that  time  about  40,000  volumes  had 
been  brought  together.  An  account  of  the 
building  and  of  its  collections  is  given  in  the 
January  number  of  Appleton’s  Booklover’s 
Magazine. 

New  York  P.  L.  At  a meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees held  on  Dec.  13,  it  was  voted  that  begin- 
ning with  the  new  year  the  hours  of  opening 
of  the  Astor  Library  should  be  extended  until 
9 p.m.  instead  of  6 p.m.  as  heretofore,  and 
until  10  p.m.  for  reading  room  use  in  six  of 
the  circulating  branches.  Resolutions  were 
also  passed  providing  for  Sunday  opening  of 
the  six  circulating  branches.  A report  from 
the  director,  Dr.  Billings,  was  read,  showing 
that  the  increased  cost  of  evening  opening  at 
the  Astor  would  amount  to  $8000  a year. 
The  trustees  voted  to  appropriate  this  sum, 
and  to  appropriate  $5000  a year  for  the  ex- 
tension of  hours  in  the  six  branch  reading 
rooms.  In  the  official  notice  of  the  evening 
service  at  the  Astor  Library,  the  library  au- 
thorities say : 

“As  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
owing  to  the  lighting  arrangements,  to  find 
books  not  on  the  main  floor,  it  would  be  best 
for  readers  to  give  notice  during  the  day  of 
what  books  they  desire  for  evening  use,  so 
that  these  books  may  be  found  and  made 
ready  for  them  when  they  call.  This  notice 
may  be  given  by  filling  out  order  slips  in  the 
usual  way  during  the  day,  or  by  letter  or 
postal.”  Notice  of  the  extension  of  hours 


at  branches  is  as  follows : “On  and  after 

Sunday,  Jan.  7,  1906,  the  reading  rooms  in 
the  following  branch  libraries  will  be  open  on 
Sunday  afternoons  from  2 to  6 p.m. : Chat- 
ham square  branch,  33  East  Broadway ; Riv- 
ington  street  branch,  61  Rivington  street ; 
Tompkins  square  branch,  331  East  Tenth 
street ; Ottendorfer  branch,  135  Second 
avenue;  Yorkville  branch,  222  East  79th 
street ; 96th  street  branch,  1 12  East  96th 
street;  Aguilar  branch,  174  East  noth  street; 
Mott  Haven  branch,  569  East  140th  street; 
Jackson  square  branch,  251  West  13th  street; 
Bloomingdale  branch,  206  West  100th  street; 
Harlem  Library  branch,  32  West  123d  street. 

“Since  Tuesday,  Dec.  26,  reading  rooms 
in  the  following  circulation  branches  of  the 
system  have  been  open  until  10  p.m.  instead 
of  9 p.m.,  as  follows : Rivington  street  branch, 
Ottendorfer  branch,  Tompkins  square  branch, 
Amsterdam  avenue  branch,  536  Amsterdam 
avenue;  Yorkville  branch,  222  East  79th 
street;  Tremont  branch,  1866  Washington 
avenue.” 

Oivatonna  (Minn.)  P.  L.  A remarkable 
demonstration  of  public  feeling  was  aroused 
recently  by  the  action  of  the  library  board 
in  regard  to  the  election  of  a librarian.  The 
term  of  the  present  librarian,  Miss  Maude 
Van  Buren,  expired  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
and  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  on  Dec.  6,  Miss  Daisy  B.  Sabin, 
of  Davenport,  la.,  was  elected  librarian  by  a 
vote  of  five  to  four,  at  a salary  of  $60  a 
month,  being  $10  a month  less  than  had  pre- 
viously been  paid.  At  the  same  time  the  sal- 
ary of  the  assistant  librarian  was  raised  from 
$35  to  $40  a month.  The  action  of  the  board 
in  not  re-electing  Miss  Van  Buren  had  been 
foreshadowed  for  several  weeks  previously, 
and  aroused  strong  public  disapproval.  A 
petition  signed  by  over  500  well  known  citi- 
zens was  presented  to  the  board,  setting  forth 
Miss  Van  Buren’s  effective  services  and  the 
esteem  with  which  she  was  regarded  by  users 
of  the  library,  and  urging  that  she  be  retained. 
At  the  board  meeting  this  petition  was  read 
and  ordered  filed,  and  the  election  of  Miss 
Sabin  was  carried  through  by  a majority  of 
one  vote.  As  a result  of  this  action  there 
was  promptly  issued  a call  for  a public  mass 
meeting  of  protest,  signed  by  100  citizens.  It 
read  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  action  of  a majority  of  the  library 
board  in  discharging  Miss  Van  Buren  from  the 
position  of  librarian,  in  which  position,  in  our  opin- 
ion, she  has  rendered  such  conspicuous  service  as 
has  given  our  library  management  an  enviable  repu- 
tation known  throughout  the  state,  is  unwarranted 
and  unjustifiable  on  any  grounds  of  either  justice  or 
public  policy  known  to  us,  and 

Whereas,  No  charges,  so  far  as  known  to  the 
general  public,  have  been  made  reflecting  upon  her 
or  her  management  of  this  important  public  institu- 
tion, and, 

Whereas,  Her  place  has  been  filled  by  the  election 
of  a person  unknown  to  this  community  and  to  the 
members  of  the  library  board,  who  voted  for  her 
without  resorting  to  the  usual  precaution  of  having 
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her  application  referred  to  a committee  for  investi- 
gation, and  this  too  notwithstanding  a protest  signed 
by  over  500  of  our  citizens  had  been  presented  to 
the  board  praying  for  the  retention  of  Miss  Van 
Buren : 

'Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Owa- 
tonna,  unite  in  inviting  the  members  of  the  library 
board,  and  especially  those  members  of  said  board 
who  are  responsible  for  this  action  to  apppear  before 
a public  meeting  of  our  citizens  at  the  Court  House 
on  Monday  evening,  Dec.  11,  at  8 o’clock,  there 
to  make  known  the  reasons  for  their  action,  to 
the  end  that  the  general  public  may  be  in  possession 
of  the  facts  and  reasons  upon  which  such  action 
was  based.  We  consider  this  due  to  the  members  of 
the  board,  whose  course  is  now  severely  criticized, 
and  to  the  public  whose  servants  these  members  are. 

The  meeting,  held  at  the  time  announced, 
was  attended  by  an  audience  that  taxed  the 
capacity  of  the  court  house  to  the  utmost. 
Hon.  John  L.  Gibbs,  ex-Lieutenant  Governor, 
was  elected  chairman.  Of  the  members  of 
the  library  board  only  the  four  were  present 
who  had  voted  for  Miss  Van  Buren’s  re-elec- 
tion, and  in  response  to  roll  call  by  the  chair 
each  of  the  four  stated  briefly  the  reasons  for 
his  action.  Hon.  L.  L.  Wheelock,  chairman 
of  the  library  board  said  that  he  had  voted 
for  the  re-election  of  the  librarian,  first  be- 
cause from  his  long  service  on  the  board  he 
deemed  her  especially  efficient ; second,  be- 
cause of  her  high  reputation  as  a librarian 
throughout  the  state;  third,  because  over  500 
citizens  had  petitioned  for  her  re-election ; 
fourth,  because  he  did  not  know  of  any  other 
candidate  for  the  place  until  five  minutes  be- 
fore the  vote  was  taken. 

An  address  was  made  by  Hon.  W.  R. 
Kinyon,  who  recited  the  facts  regarding  the 
preparation  and  preservation  of  the  petition, 
and  regarding  its  reception  by  the  board  said 
in  part : “It  seems  to  me  such  an  action  was 
uncourteous,  unkind  and  unfair.  It  certainly 
was  unexpected  that  any  man  or  men  would 
treat  neighbors  and  friends  with  such  disre- 
spect. This  is  a public  library.  It  is  our 
library.  The  directors  are  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  public  wishes,  not  to  enable  them 
to  avenge  either  real  or  fancied  wrongs,  if  any 
such  they  have.  We  have  respectfully  re- 
quested them  as  our  agents  and  servants 
to  retain  in  office  our  present  librarian.  All 
the  sentiment,  so  far  as  I know,  that  has 
been  expressed  among  the  people,  was  in 
favor  of  her  retention.  We  asked  nothing 
but  that  of  right  belonged  to  us.  Our  re- 
quest has  been  unheeded  and  ignored.  From 
this  point,  the  question  of  who  shall  be  librar- 
ian, to  me  at  least,  is  a minor  one.  They 
have  by  their  action  thrust  upon  us  another 
question  of  vastly  more  importance.  That 
is,  the  question  whether  we  have  the  right  to 
petition  our  officers  whom  we  have  placed 
in  charge  of  our  public  business,  and  express 
to  them  our  desires  and  wishes.  If  we  have 
this  right,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officers 
so  petitioned  to  give  to  our  requests  full  and 
careful  consideration,  else  the  right  is  use- 
less. . . . 


“I  wish  to  state  that  the  directors  of  our 
library  board  are  all  men  whom  I have  known 
for  years,  have  respected  them  and  been  giad 
to  call  them  friends.  I would  not  knowingly 
do  injustice  to  any  one  of  them.  Their  pri- 
vate life  has  been  honorable,  so  far  as  I 
know,  and  I can  hardly  believe  that  they  would 
after  due  consideration  and  careful  thought 
insult  and  ignore  their  constituents.  I shall 
at  least  solace  myself  with  the  thought  that 
their  action  was  the  result  of  haste  and  with- 
out giving  much  thought  to  the  results.  But 
the  fact  still  remains  that  in  their  official 
position  the  people  feel  that  the  majority  of 
this  board  have  ignored  their  request  and  mis- 
represented those  they  were  appointed  to 
serve.  It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  greatest  service  they  can  do 
the  people  now  is  to  resign.” 

After  addresses  by  other  speakers  a com- 
mittee on  resolutions  was  appointed,  which 
later  presented  a set  of  vigorous  resolutions, 
setting  forth  the  excellent  work  done  by  Miss 
Van  Buren  as  librarian  for  the  past  three 
years,  the  expressed  desire  of  the  citizens  for 
her  retention,  and  the  action  taken  by  the 
library  board,  and  requesting  the  library 
board  “at  once  to  call  a special  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  rescinding  their  ac- 
tion.” The  resolutions  were  adopted  and  a 
general  executive  committee  of  15  members 
was  elected,  with  power  to  appoint  other 
committees,  to  call  other  meetings,  and  to  rep- 
resent the  citizens  before  meetings  of  the 
library  board  and  before  the  city  council  and 
mayor. 

On  the  following  day  a brief  public  state- 
ment was  made  by  the  five  members  of  the 
library  board  concerned,  asking  “for  a public 
investigation  of  the  Owatonna  Free  Public 
Library  by  the  proper  authority,  that  the  true 
state  of  affairs  may  be  made  known  to  the 
public.”  To  this  one  of  the  members  added 
a protest  that  the  details  of  a vote  by  ballot 
should  have  been  “made  public  by  an  indi- 
rect and  unjust  mode  of  proceeding.” 

The  latest  development  in  the  situation  was 
the  withdrawal  by  Miss  Sabin  of  her  accept- 
ance of  the  position  to  which  she  had  been 
elected.  This  withdrawal  was  sent  upon 
learning  more  fully  of  the  local  conditions, 
and  as  a result  the  position  of  librarian  is 
now  left  vacant.  Miss  Van  Buren  is  a gradu- 
ate of  the  Pratt  Institute  Library  School,  class 
of  1902,  and  was  elected  president  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Library  Association  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  October,  1905. 

Raleigh  ( N . C.)  Olivia  Raney  L.  (5th  rpt. 
— year  ending  Nov.  30,  1905.)  Added  by 
purchase  264;  total  7267.  Issued,  home  use 
28,315  (fict.  18,838;  juv.  fict.  5447),  of  which 
21,186  were  drawn  hy  adults.  Registration 
3063.  Receipts  $2801.65 ; expenses  $2685.96. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Mercantile  L.  On 
Dec.  8 the  question  of  continuing  the  library 
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or  merging  it  with  the  Mechanics’  Institute 
or  Public  libraries  was  submitted  to  ballot  oy 
the  members.  The  result  was  in  favor  of  con- 
solidation with  the  Mechanics’  Institute  Li- 
brary. Of  the  620  members  346  voted,  231 
favoring  consolidation  with  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  128  favoring  independent  continua- 
tion, and  5 favoring  consolidation  with  the 
Public  Library.  At  a special  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  held  on 
Dec.  20,  it  was  decided  by  a vote  of  123  co 
41  to  consolidate  with  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  merging  with  that  corporation 
into  a new  organization  which  is  to  retain 
the  name  and  constitution  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  but  of  which  the  library  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  Mechanics’ 
Mercantile  Library.  The  action  taken  was 
in  the  shape  of  the  adoption  of  the  report  of 
the  special  conference  committee  recommend- 
ing the  proposed  consolidation. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association  will  be  merged  into 
the  Mechanics’  Institute.  Its  members  will 
be  awarded  life  membership,  and  will  enjoy 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute.  Its  assets,  consisting  of  $26,000 
in  cash,  real  estate  worth  $3000,  per- 
sonal property  valued  at  $10,000,  and  80,000 
volumes,  will  be  turned  into  the  new  corpora- 
tion, which  will  assume  its  liabilities,  at  pres- 
ent nominal. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
special  meeting  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Institute,  empowered  to  take  all  the  necessary 
steps  to  perfect  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
corporations,  met  in  session.  It  was  voted  to 
immediately  publish  the  required  legal  notice 
of  intention  of  consolidation,  to  obtain  from 
the  Mercantile  Library  Association  a verified 
statement  of  its  financial  condition  and  to 
then  adopt  the  proper  resolutions,  already 
prepared,  containing  the  consolidation  agree- 
ment and  ratified  by  the  signatures  of  the 
president  and  secretary  of  each  corporation 
and  of  three-fifths  of  the  members  of  the 
boards  of  trustees. 

Spokane  (Wash.)  P.  L.  The  handsome 
Carnegie  building  was  opened  with  formal  ex- 
ercises on  the  evening  of  Dec.  18,  when  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  the  mayor,  Mrs.  Es- 
telle Deffenbaugh,  the  librarian,  and  Charles 
Wesley  Smith,  librarian  of  the  Seattle  Public 
Library.  The  building,  which  cost  $85,000, 
is  two-storied  with  a high  basement  and  an 
entrance  supported  by  Ionic  columns.  A mar- 
ble-lined vestibule  gives  entrance  to  the  de- 
livery hall,  extending  up  to  the  roof  and 
lighted  by  skylight.  At  the  rear  is  a two- 
storied  stack  room,  one  tier  only  being  in- 
stalled at  present,  with  a capacity  of  75,000 
volumes.  On  this  floor  also  are  a women’s 
reading  room,  reference  room,  study  room, 
general  reading  room,  librarian’s  office,  and 
cataloging  room.  The  second  floor  gives  ac- 
commodations for  the  trustees’  room  and  an 


attractive  children’s  room;  and  in  the  base- 
ment are  newspaper  room,  rest  room  for  the 
library  staff,  unassigned  space,  and  the  usual 
storage  and  heating  space.  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
original  gift  for  the  building  was  $75,000,  in 
March,  1903,  to  which  he  added  $10,000  more 
in  the  autumn  of  1904. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Mr. 
F.  J.  Teggart,  librarian  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute  Library  of  San  Francisco,  has  been 
appointed  custodian  of  the  FI.  H.  Bancroft 
Library,  recently  acquired  by  the  university, 
to  act  during  the  time  the  collection  remains 
in  San  Francisco  — perhaps  for  a year  to 
come  — and  during  its  removal  to  Berkeley. 
Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens,  to  whose  en- 
thusiasm and  interest  the  purchase  of  the 
collection  is  mainly  due,  has  been  appointed 
by  President  Wheeler  as  “Bancroft  librarian,’’ 
in  addition  to  his  other  college  duties.  He  will 
take  charge  of  the  collection  after  its  installa- 
tion at  Berkeley  and  for  the  next  three  or 
four  years  will  probably  devote  his  time 
very  largely  to  supervising  the  organization 
of  the  collection,  under  trained  assistants, 
and  making  it  fully  available  for  use. 

Virginia  State  L.,  Richmond.  The  library 
school,  operated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
state,  with  free  instruction  to  all  Virginia 
applicants,  has  started  its  second  year  suc- 
cessfully. Necessarily  the  class  is  small,  ow- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  library  restricting  the 
membership  to  ten ; the  course  covers  a period 
of  two  years.  During  the  coming  Assembly, 
certificates  of  graduation  will  be  authorized 
by  the  state,  and  the  number  to  be  enrolled 
in  each  class  enlarged  to  20.  Aside  from  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments  of  the  state 
library,  who,  under  the  ruling  of  the  librarian, 
must  be  graduates  with  three  years’  experi- 
ence, all  appointments  made  will  be  from  the 
library  class. 

The  annual  report  of  the  state  librarian 
for  the  year  just  ended  shows  43,000  readers 
and  96,000  books  issued  to  readers  upon  ap- 
plication. This  is  an  increase  of  over  one 
hundred  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year. 

Thirty  travelling  library  stations  have  beer, 
established  from  books  donated  by  friends ; 
and  the  coming  Assembly  will  be  asked  to  ap- 
propriate sufficient  funds  to  establish  three 
stations  in  each  of  the  100  counties.  As  the 
railroads  and  steamboat  companies  operating 
in  Virginia  have  agreed  to  carry  all  travelling 
libraries  free  of  cost,  to  and  from  the  main 
office  in  Richmond,  the  cost  of  operating  the 
system  will  be  materially  lessened. 

Another  feature  of  the  library’s  work  is 
the  preparation  of  students  for  inter-collegiate 
debates,  and  the  furnishing  to  any  citizen  of 
the  state  any  authority  needed  to  complete  a 
special  study,  upon  having  his  or  her  applica- 
tion countersigned  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  public  school  of  any  county  or  state. 
Every  school  teacher  in  the  state  is  also  al- 
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lowed  to  use  the  books  of  the  state  library 
for  home  study. 

W ashington  County  F.  L.,  Hagerstown, 
Md.  (4th  rpt. — year  ending  Oct.  1,  1905.) 
Added  1928;  total  15,832.  Issued,  home  use, 
from  central  lib.,  60,317  (fict.  69  per  cent.)  ; 
county  circulation  20,917,  an  increase  of  5129 
over  the  preceding  year.  Total  registration 
5976. 

There  are  now  66  deposit  stations  estab- 
lished in  the  county,  from  which  14,962  vols. 
have  been  distributed  with  a circulation  of 
20,917.  A “library  wagon”  was  started  on  the 
work  of  distribution  through  the  county  in 
April;  it  has  made  31  trips,  covering  an  aver- 
age of  30  miles  a day,  and  has  distributed  1008 
books.  “To  be  a success  there  can  be  no  hur- 
rying from  house  to  house,  but  each  family 
must  be  allowed  ample  time  for  selection. 
It  was  found  that  comparatively  little  use 
could  be  made  of  this  method  of  reaching 
the  country  people  through  the  three  hot 
months  of  summer,  for  the  farmers  were 
too  busy  to  devote  much  time  to  reading, 
but  the  spring  and  fall  have  been  periods  of 
activity.  If  we  had  the  means  at  our  com- 
mand we  could  profitably  keep  a man  busy 
with  the  wagon  all  the  time.  Three  trips  a 
week  are  absolutely  necessary  to  cover  the 
territory  and  more  could  be  made  to  ad- 
vantage.” 

A list  of  the  books  distributed  from  the  li- 
brary wagon  during  one  day  gives  an  idea  of 
the  general  good  quality  of  the  literature  read. 

The  children’s  room  at  the  main  library 
has  had  an  attendance  of  20,627  and  a circu- 
lation of  16,546  volumes.  The  story-hour 
has  been  continued,  a Christmas  tree  was  a 
feature  of  Christmas  week,  and  bulletins  and 
pictures  have  been  largely  used  to  awaken 
interest  in  books.  Three  stereopticon  lectures 
for  children  have  been  given.  Graded  lists  of 
books  have  been  sent  to  the  county  schools, 
and  the  demand  for  books  has  exceeded  the 
supply. 

“An  offer  has  been  made  to  supply  each 
minister  in  the  towm  and  county  with  an 
author  catalog  of  cards  printed  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  embracing  the  books 
which  a clergyman  would  use  as  tools  of  his 
trade.  This  would  cover  the  recent  books 
in  the  departments  of  religion,  ethics,  relig- 
ious biography  and  certain  lines  of  philoso- 
phy. It  is  proposed  to  send  this  catalog  free 
to  any  clergyman  who  will  deposit  $1  with  the 
librarian,  this  sum  to  be  used  in  mailing  cards 
of  future  additions  in  these  classes.  Thus 
far,  six  clergymen  have  signified  a desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  offer.” 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Flower  Memorial  L. 
A department  for  the  blind  has  been  estab- 
lished, with  a nucleus  of  17  books  in  raised 
point  type.  If  there  proves  to  be  any  demand 
for  these  books  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the 
collection. 


FOREIGN 

Bohemia.  Ceska  Osveta,  published  at  Novy, 
Bydzov  by  L.  J.  Zivny,  and  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  public  libraries  and  educational 
extension,  opens  its  latest  number  (vol.  2,  no. 
3)  with  illustrations  of  the  children’s  rooms 
of  the  Milwaukee  and  Los  Angeles  public  li- 
braries. Its  contents  include  “Notes  on  litera- 
ture for  children,”  by  H.  Promyk ; “Reading 
in  the  national  schools,”  by  V.  Benes ; “Some 
words  about  the  relation  and  co-operation  of 
the  free  library  and  the  school.”  by  J.  Dont. 
The  foreign  subscription  rate  to  the  periodical 
is  5s.  yearly. 

Denmark,  Library  progress  in.  In  Novem- 
ber a library  association  for  a Danish  popular 
library  was  formed,  through  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  A.  S.  Steenberg,  of  Horsens,  who  has 
done  so  much  of  the  development  of  library 
interests  in  Denmark.  State  aid  has  aiso  been 
granted  to  school  libraries  for  children  and 
teachers,  and  Dr.  Steenberg  has  perfected 
plans  for  a national  library  exhibition,  the 
first  to  be  held  in  Denmark. 


<3tfts  anfc  JSequests 


Andover,  Mass.  By  the  will  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Helen  G.  Coburn,  of  Boston,  a bequest 
of  $25,000  is  left  to  the  town  of  Andover  for 
a library  and  memorial  hall. 

Ballston  Spa.  On  Dec.  29  the  village  au- 
thorities accepted  the  offer  of  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
Knickerbacker,  of  New  York,  and  her  son, 
William  H.  Knickerbacker,  of  Ballston  Spa, 
to  erect  a public  library  building  as  a gift  to 
the  town.  The  building  is  to  cost  $30,000,  and 
the  village  is  required  to  appropriate  $600 
a year  for  its  support.  The  donors  also  agree 
to  endow  the  library  with  a sufficient  sum 
for  maintenance,  in  addition  to  the  required 
appropriation. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  James  Prendergast  F.  L. 
By  the  will  of  the  late  Eliah  F.  Hall,  of 
Jamestown,  a bequest  of  $1000  in  cash  is  left 
in  trust  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Hazeltine,  librarian, 
of  the  Prendergast  Library,  “to  apply  the 
same  to  the  purchase  and  presentation  of 
books  to  the  Prendergast  Free  Library,  of 
Jamestown,  such  books  as  she  may  think  I 
would  prefer  for  that  purpose.”  Hr.  Hall, 
who  was  a native  of  Jamestown,  and  had 
long  practiced  law  in  New  York  City,  retired 
from  professional  life  some  years  ago  and 
returned  to  Jamestown,  where  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  the  library.  He  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  political  science,  and  from 
time  to  time  gave  books  for  the  development 
of  this  department.  His  trust  fund  will 
probably  be  devoted  to  the  yearly  addition 
of  books  in  this  class. 

Wesleyan  University  L.,  Middletown,  Ct. 
An  important  addition  to  the  collection  has 
been  made  by  the  acquisition  of  the  library  of 
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the  late  James  Cooke  Van  Benschoten,  for  39 
years  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university. 
This  collection,  consisting  of  3300  bound  vol- 
umes and  many  pamphlets  and  numbers  of 
periodicals,  has  been  purchased  by  friends  of 
the  university  at  a cost  of  $1500  and  pre- 
sented to  the  library.  Its  especial  strength 
is  in  sets  of  classical  periodicals,  editions  of 
the  Greek  writers,  works  on  Greek  art,  and 
books  dealing  with  the  New  Testament. 

Carnegie  library  gifts 

Abilene , Kan.  Dec.,  $10,000. 

Muskogee,  Indian  Territory.  Dec.  9,  1905, 
$15,000. 

Red  Bluff , Cal.  Dec.  1,  1905,  $10,000. 

Sarnia  ( Ont .,  Canada ) P.  L.  Dec.  5,  1905. 
$5000  additional,  making  a total  of  $20,000. 

practical  iRotes 

Clasp  for  loose-leaf  binders.  (Described 

in  Official  Gazette  of  U.  S.  Patent  Office, 

November  28,  1905.  119:1107.)  il. 

Cloth  as  a book-binding  material. — In 
the  state  library,  where  the  chief  object  of 
binding  is  durability  and  preservation,  we 
look  along  the  shelves  in  the  stack  room  and 
observe  the  lessons  that  time  alone  can  teach. 
Upon  our  shelves  this  one  lesson  is  clear,  that 
no  leather  of  recent  manufacture  except  the 
most  expensive  morocco  is  fit  for  bookbind- 
ing. It  is  also  apparent  that  even  the  poorest 
quality  of  binder’s  cloth  will  far  outlast  any 
but  the  most  expensive  leather;  even  a six- 
cent  muslin  will  outlast  the  larger  portion  of 
all  leather  used  in  bookbinding.  State  docu- 
ments bound  in  five-cent  muslin  twenty-five 
years  ago  are  now  in  better  condition  and 
stronger  than  similar  volumes  bound  in  so- 
called  sheep  five  years  ago. 

The  state  library  has  discontinued  the  use 
of  leather  entirely  except  in  continuations  of 
sets  well  advanced  in  leather  and  when  leather 
is  used  in  continuations  we  use  only  high- 
priced  morocco.  Except  in  these  continua- 
tions, which  are  few,  we  use  two  grades  of 
cloth,  the  heavier  called  duck  or  canvas,  and 
the  lighter  quality  commonly  known  as  buck- 
ram, or  art  canvas,  however  these  terms 
vary  with  the  user.  There  is  a yet  lighter 
grade  of  goods  commonly  called  art  vellum, 
which  we  have  used  but  little,  yet  I am  sure 
it  is  much  superior  to  leathers  of  medium 
P.r>ce-  The  duck  does  not  take  type  impres- 
sions in  such  a manner  as  to  make  clear  titles, 
and  when  we  use  duck  we  use  leather  label 
for  the  title. 

I am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  libraries 
should  speedily  discontinue  all  leather  bind- 
ings, and  I trust  the  time  may  soon  come 
when  all  the  states  and  the  national  govern- 
ment may  entirely  quit  the  use  of  leather  in 
bookbinding.  The  best  quality  of  cloth  is 
much  cheaper  than  even  the  cheapest  quality 
of  leather.  Such  cloth  as  I have  mentioned 
above,  thirty-eight  inches  wide,  costs  but  20 


cents  per  yard,  while  the  same  surface  area 
of  leather  of  the  most  worthless  quality  costs 
six  times  as  much — Monthly  Bulletin,  Indi- 
ana State  Library,  December,  1905. 

File  binder  for  loose  sheets.  (Described 
in  Official  Gazette  of  U.  S.  Patent  Office, 
November  28,  1905,  119:997.)  il. 

Xibrartans 

Anderson,  Edwin  Hatfield,  who  resigned 
the  librarianship  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh  on  Dec.  1,  1904,  to  enter  business 
life,  was  appointed  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  on 
Dec.  14,  1905,  succeeding  Melvil  Dewey, 
whose  resignation  from  that  office  went  into 
effect  Jan.  1,  1906.  Mr.  Anderson  also  as- 
sumes the  position  of  director  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School.  A sketch  of  Mr. 
Anderson’s  library  career  appeared  in  these 
columns  in  January,  .1905,  and  to  it  little  need 
be  added.  A graduate  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  School,  class  of  1891,  his  ten  years’ 
work  as  head  of  the  Pittsburgh  Carnegie  Li- 
brary brought  him  into  the  front  rank  of  the 
profession  as  a library  administrator  and  or- 
ganizer. He  has  been  active  in  the  state  and 
national  library  associations,  a leader  at  once 
progressive  and  conservative,  and  all  con- 
cerned with  library  interests  will  rejoice  that 
he  has  been  induced  to  re-enter  the  library 
field  in  a post  that  offers  such  wide  oppor- 
tunity for  usefulness. 

Berryman,  John  R.,  for  30  years  librarian 
of  the  State  Law  Library,  Madison,  Wis., 
has  resigned  that  position,  in  which  he  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Gilson  Glasier,  of  Milwaukee. 

Gilbert,  Frank  B.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was 
on  Dec.  20,  1905,  appointed  law  librarian  of 
the  New  York  State  Library,  succeeding  the 
late  Stephen  B.  Griswold.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  a 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  class  of  1889, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Stamford, 
New  York,  in  1891,  where  he  continued  in 
practice  for  three  years.  In  1894  he  opened 
law  offices  in  Albany  in  partnership  with 
Robert  C.  Cumming,  and  in  1891  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  attorney  for  the  preparation 
of  bills  for  introduction  into  the  legislature, 
an  office  which  he  has  since  held.  During  last 
year  he  had  also  a lectureship  at  the  Albany 
Law  School. 

Hewins,  Miss  Caroline  M.,  librarian  of  the 
Hartford  (Ct.)  Public  Library,  will  sail  for 
Genoa  on  Jan.  13,  going  from  there  to  Flor- 
ence and  some  of  the  other  Tuscan  cities. 
She  will  return  by  the  first  of  May. 

Kaula,  F.  Edward,  for  the  past  three 
years  assistant  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
has  resigned  that  position  to  become  cataloger 
and  assistant  manager  of  the  Merwin-Clay- 
ton  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Rankin,  George  W.,  assistant  librarian  of 
the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Public  Library,  was 
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on  Dec.  9 elected  librarian  of  that  library, 
succeeding  the  late  William  R.  Ballard.  Mr. 
Rankin  has  been  connected  with  the  library 
since  1872,  and  early  in  1873  became  assistant 
in  the  cataloging  department.  He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  librarian  in  1874,  having  had 
entire  charge  of  the  catalog  work,  and  during 
Mr.  Ballard’s  illness  he  served  as  acting  'li- 
brarian. 

Russell,  Miss  Louise,  librarian  of  the  Car- 
negie Free  Library,  Alliance,  Ohio,  has  re- 
signed that  position  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library.  On  Jan. 
1 Miss  Harriet  Goss,  of  Cleveland,  was 
elected  as  her  successor.  Miss  Goss  was  for- 
merly connected  with  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library  and  with  the  indexing  force  of  the 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 

Sweet,  Miss  Belle,  University  of  Illinois 
Library  School,  class  of  ’04,  and  librarian  of 
the  Clinton  (Iowa)  Public  Library,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Idaho,  Moscow. 

Wright,  Miss  Ruth,  formerly  assistant  in 
the  Catalogue  Division,  Library  of  Congress, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  cataloger  in  the 
Michigan  State  Library. 

Wyer,  James  Ingersoll,  Jr.,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  and  secretary  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  was  on  Dec. 
20,  1905,  appointed  reference  librarian  of  the 
New  York  State  Library,  succeeding  Dunkin 
V.  R.  Johnston,  resigned.  He  later  received 
the  additional  appointment  of  vice-director 
of  the  New  York  State  Library  School.  Mr. 
Wyer  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, and  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
School,  class  of  1898,  and  has  had  charge  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  Library  since  the 
autumn  of  1898.  He  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  American  Library  Association  by  the  ex- 
ecutive board  in  December,  1902,  being  re- 
elected at  the  Niagara  Falls  Conference  in 
I9°3,  and  re-elected  for  a three-year  term  at 
the  St.  Louis  Conference  in  1904.  In  this  po- 
sition he  has  come  into  contact  with  the  body 
of  library  workers  throughout  the  country, 
and  his  efficient  and  painstaking  work  has 
been  of  great  service  to  the  A.  L.  A.  and  its 
members.  He  has  been  actively  interested  in 
library  affairs  in  Nebraska,  having  served  con- 
tinuously as  president  of  the  state  library 
commission,  and  having  been  president  and  a 
leading  member  of  the  state  library  associa- 
tion ; and  he  is  well  known  as  a lecturer  on 
bibliography  and  public  documents.  In  1905 
he  acted  for  four  months  as  special  organizer 
and  advisory  librarian  for  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Public  Library,  giving  services  of  great 
value  during  a difficult  period.  His  enthu- 
siasm, energy,  and  perseverance  have  done 
much  for  the  development  of  library  interests 
in  his  own  state,  and  beyond  its  borders. 


CatalOQlno  an£>  Classification 


Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations.  — 
As  the  4th  edition  of  Mr.  Cutter’s  Rules 
enters  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations 
under  their  names  and  the  A.  L.  A.  Rules 
are  to  adopt  the  same  plan,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable if  different  libraries  which  have  al- 
ready accepted  this  form  or  intend  to  do  so, 
could  arrive  at  a general  agreement  on  ar- 
rangement of  the  great  number  of  entries 
which  are  sure  to  accumulate  under  this 
heading.  The  Library  of  Congress  having  pre- 
viously entered  each  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  branch 
under  the  name  of  the  place  is  now  about  to 
change  its  entries  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
above  mentioned  rules.  Theology  and  church 
history  not  having  been  recataloged,  com- 
paratively few  entries  are  as  yet  represented 
in  the  new  catalog.  These  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  the  following  tentative  order : 

I.  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  (to 
stand  for  the  publications  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations  of  North  America  and 
other  general  publications  which  cannot  be 
provided  for  under  II.).  Special  subdivisions 
to  be  made  for  General  Secretaries  Confer- 
ences, International  Committee,  etc. 

II.  Local  associations  as  follows: 

Y.  M.  C Associations,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  ' 

“ “ “ “ Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

“ “ “ “ Colgate  University, 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

“ “ “ “ Columbia  University. 

“ “ “ “ London. 

“ “ “ “ Louisville,  Ky. 

New  York  (City). 

“ “ “ “ New  York  (State). 

South  Carolina. 

etc.,  etc. 

Note. — Under  each  local  association  subdi- 
visions are  provided,  e.  g.: 

Y.  M.  C.  Association,  New  York  (City), 

Army  Committee. 

Y.  M.  C.  Association,  New  York  (City), 

Library  Committee. 

Y.  M.  C.  Association,  New  York  (City), 

Railroad  Branch. 

The  use  of  the  plural  in  all  cases,  the  oc- 
casional omission  of  a part  of  the  name,  and 
a failure  to  group  together  all  publications 
of  a given  department  (Railroad,  Student, 
Colored  men’s,  etc.),  general  as  well  as  local, 
is  admittedly  a somewhat  arbitrary  proced- 
ure. It  had  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  the 
simpler  arrangement  which  is  thus  attained 
would  offset  these  shortcomings. 

The  undersigned  is  anxious  to  learn  from 
librarians  or  catalogers  who  may  have  had 
occasion  to  take  up  this  question  whether  the 
arrangement  as  outlined  above  is  likely  to 
prove  satisfactory  when  applied  to  a large 
number  of  titles,  or,  whether  a different  ar- 
rangement has  been  applied  with  success  to 
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a larger  body  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  literature.  Any 
suggestions  or  criticisms  which  may  be  of- 
fered will  be  thankfully  received. 

J.  C.  M.  Hanson, 

Chief  of  Catalog  Division, 
Library  of  Congress. 

Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Catalogue  gen- 
eral des  livres  imprimes  de  la  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.  T.  23.  Campbell-Caroz.  Paris, 
1905.  8°. 

The  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for 
December  contains  a list  of  books  for  the 
blind,  classed  under  the  different  systems  of 
line  and  point  print. 

Institut  International  de  Bibliographie. 
Manuel  du  repertoire  bibliographique  uni- 
versel : Organisation  — f.tat  des  travaux  — 
Regies  — Classifications.  011.1(021).  Brus- 
sels, 1905.  25U2  cm.  Publication  no.  63. 

A volume  of  about  2000  pages,  incorporat- 
ing the  final  revision  (tables  generates  refon- 
dues)of  the  classification  bibliographique  deci- 
male,  which  was  originally  issued  in  parts, 
1899-1905,  as  Publication  no.  25  of  the  In- 
stitut. Index  alphabetique  generate,  340  p. 
at  end. 

The  Joliet  (III.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  Decem- 
ber contains  a classed  reference  list  of  the 
library’s  “Illinois  collection only  13  titles 
are  included  as  Illinois  fiction. 

League  of  Library  Commissions.  Suggestive 
list  of  books  for  a small  library,  recom- 
mended by  the  League  of  Library  Commis- 
sions; compiled  by  the  Wisconsin  Free  Li- 
brary Commission.  Madison,  Wis.  Part  1 : 
Books  for  adults.  June,  1905,  58  p.  O. 

This  is  a practical,  helpful,  and  well  ar- 
ranged list,  and  should  be  valuable  in  all 
small  libraries.  It  gives  1200  titles,  books 
most  desirable  for  first  purchase  being  desig- 
nated by  an  asterisk.  The  introduction  by 
Miss  Cornelia  Marvin,  the  compiler  of  the 
list,  gives  clear,  practical  advice  on  selecting, 
ordering,  receiving  and  caring  for  books,  with 
suggestions  on  class  numbers,  use  of  printed 
catalog  cards,  periodical  indexes,  etc.  The  list 
is  arranged  according  to  the  D.  C.,  with  class 
number  and  Library  of  Congress  card  number 
in  the  left-hand  column,  and  price  in  right- 
hand  column. 

The  Medford  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  has 
issued  a number  dated  February-September, 
1905,  containing  a reading  list  on  Spain,  with 
special  reference  to  Spanish  art. 

The  Osterhout  F.  L.  (Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.) 
Bulletin  for  December  continues  its  classed 
reference  list  on  Mohammedanism. 

Fratt  Institute  F.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 


Monthly  bulletin,  December,  1905 : Christ- 
mas list.  20  p.  D. 

A classed  list,  issued  in  connection  with 
the  exhibition  of  Christmas  books  held  at  the 
library  during  December. 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  L.  Monthly  Bul- 
letin for  January  contains  a short  reading  list 
on  Germany. 

The  Salem  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  De- 
cember devotes  its  special  bulletin  to  “The 
Celtic  revival.” 

The  Seattle  (Wash.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for 
December  contains  an  extended  and  inter- 
esting reading  list  on  Christmas,  prepared  by 
Miss  Mary  Banks. 


J3ibUo0rapb£ 


Amusements.  Chicago  P.  L.  Books  on  in- 
door amusements.  Chicago,  November, 
1905.  26  p.  T. 

A selected  reading  list. 

Biography.  District  of  Columbia  P.  L. 
Reference  list  no.  4:  Interesting  biogra- 
phies; a brief  list  of  books  with  annotat- 
ions. Washington,  D.  C.,  December,  1905. 
8 p.  T. 

Lists  57  volumes. 

Book  trade.  Duff,  E.  Gordon.  A century 
of  the  English  book  trade : short  notices  of 
all  printers,  stationers,  bookbinders,  and 
others  connected  with  it  from  the  issue  of 
the  first  dated  book  in  1457  to  the  incorpor- 
ation of  the  Company  of  Stationers  in  1557. 
London,  printed  for  the  Bibliographical  So- 
ciety, by  Blades,  East  & Blades,  1905. 
26+200  p.  O. 

“List  of  the  principal  books  quoted,”  p. 
xxxi-xxxv. 

Botany.  Czapek,  F.  Biochemie  der  pflanzen. 
2.  bd.  Jena,  1905.  40. 

Bibliographical  foot-notes. 

Brockhaus  publications.  F.  A.  Brockhaus, 
in  Leipzig.  Vollstandiges  verzeichnis  der 
von  der  firma  F.  A.  Brockhaus  in  Leipzig 
seit  dem  jahre  1873  bis  zu  ihrem  hundert- 
jahrigen  jubilaum  in  jahre  1905  verlegten 
werke.  In  alphabetischer  folge  mit  bio- 
graphischen  und  literarhistorischen  notizen. 
Leipzig,  1905.  vi,  459,  [1]  p.  23^  cm. 
This  continues  the  splendid  catalog  issued 
1872-75,  which  covers  the  period  1805-72,  the 
two  volumes  together  forming  a remarkably 
full  record  of  a great  body  of  German  litera- 
ture. 
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Cambridge,  Mass.  Cambridge  P.  L.  Se- 
lected list  of  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  relat- 
ing to  Cambridge.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  De- 
cember, 1905.  32  p.  S. 

A classed  author  list;  including  also  man- 
uscripts (20  entries),  and  closing  with  “The 
Cambridge  hymn”  by  Emma  Endicott 
Marean. 

Cascade  Mountains.  Banks,  Mary.  Bibli- 
ography of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  (In 
Mazama,  annual  number,  December,  1905, 
vol.  2,  no.  4.  Portland,  Ore.) 

Includes  besides  literature  dealing  with  the 
Cascade  range  in  general,  that  referring  to 
individual  peaks — Mt.  Adams,  Mt.  Jefferson, 
Mt.  Baker,  Mt.  Hood,  Mt.  Mazama  and  Crater 
Lake,  Mt.  Rainier,  the  last  list  including  also 
titles  of  nine  poems.  In  the  editorial  notes 
of  this  number  readers  of  Mazama  are  asked 
to  send  additions  to  the  bibliography  from 
time  to  time,  “as  the  literature  of  our  snow- 
peaks  grows.” 

Cervantes.  Henrich,  Manuel.  Iconografia  de 
las  ediciones  del  Quijote  de  Miguel  de  Cer- 
vantes Saavedra.  Reproduccion  en  fac- 
simile de  las  portadas  de  61 1 ediciones,  con 
notas  bibliograficas  tomadas  directamente 
de  los  respectivos  ejemplares  (del  ano  1605 
al  1905).  Reunido  y oraenado  cronologica- 
mente  por  Manuel  Henrich.  Precedido  de 
un  homenaje  a Cervantes,  por  los  editores, 
Prologo,  por  J.  Givanel,  Genesis  del  Qui- 
jote, por  Martinez  Ruiz  (azorin).  Barcelona, 
Henrich  y cia,  1905.  3 v.  port.,  601  facsims. 
26  cm. 

Magnificent  publication.  Vol.  1 contains 
facsimiles  of  233  Spanish  and  Catalan  editions; 
vol.  2 (facsim.  234-396)  French  editions;  vol. 
3 (397-601)  other  foreign  editions. 

Copepoda.  Wilson,  C.  B.  North  American 
parasitic  copepods  belonging  to  the  family 
Caligida.  Washington,  Gov.  Print.  Office, 
1905,  24X2  cm.  (Smithsonian  Institution 
publication  1404.) 

Bibliography:  pt.  I,  p.  666-669. 

Dante.  Lane,  W.  C.  Additions  to  the  Dante 
collection  in  the  Harvard  College  Library 
(1898-1904).  (In  23d  annual  report  of  the 
Dante  Society,  Cambridge,  1904.  Boston 
[Ginn  & Co.]  1905.  p.  1-109.) 

Dutch  literature.  Nijhoff,  W.  Bibliogra- 
phic de  la  typographic  neerlandaise,  1500- 
1540.  Feuilles  provisoires.  Livraisons 
13-15.  La  Haye,  1905.  25  cm. 

Electricity.  Whetham,  W.  C.  D.  The 
theory  of  experimental  electricity.  Cam- 


bridge, University  Press,  1905.  xi.,  334  p. 
(Cambridge  physical  series.) 

References  at  end  of  each  chapter. 

England.  History.  Innes,  A.  D.  England 
under  the  Tudors.  London,  Methuen,  1905. 
xix.,  481  p.,  1 1.  23  cm.  (History  of  Eng- 
land . . . General  ed. : C.  W.  C.  Oman. 
Vol.  4 ) 

Bibliography : p.  446-456. 

English  literature.  Grolier  Club.  Cata- 
logue of  original  and  early  editions  of  some 
of  the  poetical  and  prose  works  of  Eng- 
lish writers  from  Wither  to  Prior.  In  three 
volumes,  vol.  3.  N.  Y.  (Grolier  Club), 
1905.  25  cm. 

— . Hand-lists  of  English  printers,  1501-1556. 
Part  3 : T.  Berthelet,  J.  Butler,  J.  Herford, 
T.  Gibson,  J.  Nycholson,  R.  Grafton,  J. 
Maylor,  T.  Raynalde,  W.  Middleton,  R. 
Kele,  R.  Lant,  R.  Wolfe ; by  E.  Gordon 
Duff,  R.  B.  McKerrow,  W.  W.  Gregg,  A. 
W.  Pollard.  London,  Blades,  East  & 
Blades,  for  the  Bibliographical  Soqiety, 
November,  1905.  D. 

Each  list  is  separately  paged;  pts.  1 and  2 
were  issued  1895-96. 

— . White,  Newport  X-  D.  A short  catalogue 
of  English  books  in  Archbishop  Marsh’s 
library,  Dublin,  printed  before  mdcxli, 
(Bibliographical  Society,  Catalogues  of 
English  books,  no.  1.)  Printed  for  the 
Bibliographical  Society,  at  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  September,  1905.  8+90  p.  O. 
“As  steps  towards  a complete  catalog  of 
all  the  English  books  printed  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1640,  it  is  very  desirable  that  lists 
of  the  books  of  this  class  preserved  in  college 
and  cathedral  libraries,  and  other  similar  col- 
lections, should  be  compiled  and  printed.  . . . 
The  present  series  is  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Bibliographical  Society  to  encourage 
the  publication  of  such  lists.” 

Fermentation.  Koch,  A.  Jahresbericht 
fiber  die  fortschritte  in  der  lehre  von  den 
garungsorganismen.  13  jahrg.  1902.  Leip- 
zig, 1905-  8°. 

Geology.  Wilman,  M.  Catalogue  of  printed 
books,  papers  and  maps  relating  to  the 
geology  and  mineralogy  of  South  Africa. 
London,  1905.  180  p. 

German  literature.  Deutscher  literatur- 
katalog  1905-1906.  [2.  jahrg.]  [Leipzig, 

1905.]  40. 

Germany.  History.  Loewe,  V.  Bficher- 
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knnde  der  deutschen  geschichte.  Kritischer 
wegweiser  durch  die  neuere  deutsche  liis - 
torische  literatur.  2.  verm.  u.  verb.  aufl. 
Berlin,  Rade,  1905.  viii.,  131  p. 
Government  documents.  Catalogue  of  the 
public  documents  of  the  fifty-seventh  con- 
gress and  of  other  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  July  1,  1901, 
to  June  30,  1903.  “Comprehensive  index.” 
Washington,  Gov.  Print.  Office,  1905. 
1264  p.  29  cm. 

Incunabula.  Abbott,  T.  K.  Catalogue  of 
fifteenth-century  books  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  Marsh’s  Li- 
brary, Dublin;  with  a few  from  other  col- 
lections (with  illustrations).  N.  Y.,  Long- 
mans, Green  & Co.,  1905.  8+226  p.  + 13 
pi.  O. 

Jefferson,  Thomas.  Johnston,  Richard  Hol- 
land. A contribution  to  a bibliography  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Washington,  D.  C., 
1905.  4+74  P-  O. 

Issued  as  a “separate”  from  the  Jefferson 
memorial  edition  of  the  “Writings  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.”  “An  attempt  in  the  main  to 
record  the  books  and  articles  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  relating  to  Thomas  Jefferson.” 
Entries  of  other  material  are  starred.  In  two 
parts:  1,  Jefferson’s  writings;  2,  books  and 
articles  in  magazines  relating  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. Chronological,  with  entries  alphabeti- 
cal by  author.  Frequent  annotations. 

Latin  philology.  Bibliotheca  latina ; bibli- 
ographic annuelle  des  etudes  latines ; par 
C.  E.  Ruelle.  80  p.  8°. 

Advertised  ( Bibl . de  la  France,  Dec.  9)  to 
appear  Jan.,  1906. 

Law.  New  York  State  L.  Bulletin  98,  Addi- 
tions 5:  Subject  index  of  law  additions, 
Jan.  1,  1894-Dec.  31,  1903.  Albany,  1905. 
p.  137-402.  D.  35c. 

Supplementary  to  the  subject  index  to  the 
law  library,  compiled  by  the  late  law  librarian, 
Stephen  B.  Griswold ; the  present  volume, 
also  prepared  by  Mr.  Griswold,  covers  21,184 
vols.  added  during  the  decade  ending  with 
1903,  and  follows  its  predecessor  in  plan  and 
general  form. 

Mammals.  MacFarlane,  R.  Notes  on  mam- 
mals collected  and  observed  in  the  northern 
Mackenzie  River  district,  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories of  Canada,  with  remarks  on  ex- 
plorers and  explorations  of  the  far  North. 
Washington,  Gov.  Print.  Office,  1905.  1 p. 

1.,  673-764  p.  24J+  cm.  (Smithsonian  institu- 
tion publication  1405.) 

Bibliography:  p.  762-764. 


Mathematics.  Jahrbuch  fiber  die  fortschritte 
der  mathematik.  Bd.  34  jahrg.  3.  heft 
1-2.  Berlin,  1905.  8°. 

Meat  inspection.  Ostertag,  B.  Bibliogra- 
phic der  fleischbeschaung.  Stuttgart,  1905. 
xvi.,  446  p.  8°. 

Mexico.  Leon,  Nicolas.  Bibliografia  Mex- 
icana  del  siglo  xviii.  Secc.  I,  part  2.  A-Z. 
v.  2.  Mexico,  Diaz  de  Leon,  1905.  4°. 

Minerva:  Jahrbuch  der  gelehrten  welt.  15. 
iahrg.  1905-06.  Strassburg,  1906  ] 1905] . 
12°. 

Ore  deposits.  Beck,  R.  The  nature  of  ore 
deposits,  tr.  and  rev.  by  W.  H.  Weed. 
N.  Y.,  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
1905.  2 vols.  24  cm. 

Bibliographical  notes. 

Philology.  Breymann,  H.  Neusprachliche 
reform-literatur.  (3  heft.)  Eine  biblio- 
graphisch.-krit.  fibersicht,  bearb.  von  Stein- 
mfiller.  Leipzig,  A.  Deichert,  1905.  5+ 

152  p.  4 m. 

Physical  training.  McCurdy,  J.  H.  A bib- 
liography of  physical  training.  Springfield, 
Mass.  Physical  Directors’  Society  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  North  America,  1905  [New 
York,  G.  E.  Stechert],  369  p.  O.  $3  net. 
Prefaced  by  a third  edition  revised  and  en- 
larged, of  the  “Classification  for  physical 
training,”  prepared  by  Dr.  McCurdy  and  J.  T. 
Bowne,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished separately  in  1900  (L.  j.,  25:195).  This 
is  an  extension  and  adaptation  of  the  D.  C., 
ingenious,  and  carefully  worked  out.  The  bib- 
liography is  arranged  according  to  this  classi- 
fication and  its  preparation  was  the  work  of 
a committee  of  which  Dr.  McCurdy  was 
chairman,  appointed  by  the  Physical  Direc- 
tors’ Society  of  the  Y.  M.  C.A.  at  the  World’s 
Fair  meeting  in  St.  Louis  in  1904.  It  pre- 
sents a large  amount  of  material,  but  its  prac- 
tical usefulness  would  have  been  enhanced 
by  an  author  index. 

Presbyterians.  The  Presbyterian  movement 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  illus- 
trated by  the  Minute  book  of  the  Dedham 
Classis,  1582-1589;  ed.  for  the  Royal  His- 
torical Society,  from  the  ms.  in  the  posses- 
sion of  J.  F.  Gurney,  by  R.  G.  Usher. 
London,  1905.  li.,  105  p.  22x17^2  cm. 
[Royal  Hist.  Soc.  Publications.  Camden 
series.  3d  series,  vol.  8.] 
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1904-05-.  Bruxelles,  Institut  Internat.  de 
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Bibliographic,  1905.  ig[A  cm.  (Institut  In- 
lernat.  de  Bibliographic.  Publication  no.- 
66.) 

Stenography.  Bibliographies  stenograph- 
iques  prep,  par  le  comite  de  jonction  des 
congres  internationaux  de  stenographic. 
(Belgique;  Suede;  Hollande;  Suisse; 
Pays  Yougo-slaves.)  Paris,  Comite,  1905. 
28  p. 

United  States  history.  Writings  on  Amer- 
ican history,  1903 : a bibliography  of  books 
and  articles  on  United  States  history  pub- 
lished during  the  year  1903;  with  some 
memoranda  on  other  portions  of  America. 
Prepared  by  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  W.  A. 
Slade,  and  E.  D.  Lewis.  Washington,  Car- 
negie Institution,  1905.  xiv,  172  p.  26^2  cm. 
Continuation  of  Richardson  and  Morse’s 
“Writings  on  American  history,”  1902  (re- 
viewed in  L.  j.,  1904,  p.  100-01,  436),  which 
was  the  first  serious  effort  toward  the  much- 
desired  annual  bibliography  of  Americana. 
This  volume,  while  it  owes  much  to  its  pre- 
decessor, nevertheless  marks  a distinct  ad- 
vance, both  in  scope  and  method.  The  com- 
pilers have  confined  themselves  more  strictly 
to  the  historical  field,  and  excluded  much  of 
that  useless  material  which  overloaded  the 
earlier  work  to  no  purpose.  The  3591  entries 
are  well  classified,  with  occasional  brief  an- 
notations and  a full  author  and  subject  index. 

Woman.  List  of  works  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library  relating  to  woman.  (In 
New  York  P.  L.  Bulletin,  December,  1905. 

p.  528-584.) 


•Rote*  anfc  Queries 


Exhibit  of  Printing. — The  Society  of 
Printers  of  Boston,  devoted  to  the  study  and 
development  of  the  art  of  printing,  has  pre- 
pared an  exhibition  illustrative  of  printing 
to  be  displayed  in  the  Boston  Public  Library 
from  Jan.  1 to  Jan.  29.  To  explain  this  ex- 
hibition the  society  has  compiled  and  pub- 
lished a handbook  of  about  48  pages,  giving 
an  interesting  outline  of  the  story  of  the 
printing  art.  A committee  has  also  been  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  suggestion  that  from 
this  exhibition  there  may  be  made  a smaller 
one,  so  mounted  as  to  be  easily  transported, 
which  shall  be  lent  to  such  libraries  as  wish 
to  display  it.  Librarians  who  are  interested 
and  would  like  to  do  so,  could  probably  obtain 
this  exhibition,  for  little  if  any  more  than  the 
cost  of  transportation,  by  writing  at  once  to 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Johnson,  secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Printers,  4 Joy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  C.  Dana. 


Statistics  of  re-binding. — Having  for  two 
years  had  care  of  the  binder’s  work  for  a 
public  library,  I have  gathered  a few  statis- 
tics in  regard  to  books  sent  for  their  first  re- 
binding, which  may  prove  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  the  Library  journal.  The  records 
for  juvenile  books  were  taken  from  both  fic- 
tion and  non-fiction,  for  many  juvenile  books 
of  non-fiction  circulate  as  freely  as  fiction,  es- 
pecially among  boys.  The  adult  books  were 
fiction  alone.  It  should  be  said  that  the  li- 
brary in  question  is  an  open-shelf  library, 
having  always  a large  attendance  of  readers, 
so  that  the  books,  particularly  the  juvenile, 
receive  quite  a little  wear  in  addition  to  their 
use  while  in  circulation.  My  averages,  ob- 
tained from  one  hundred  representative  books 
of  each  class,  were  as  follows : 

Juvenile.  Adult. 

Average  times  circulated  before  re- 
binding  13  47-100  2434 

Average  purchase  price  per  vol. . . . 75 yic.  82  3-5C. 

The  cost  of  rebinding  varied  from  about 
35  cents  to  50  cents  per  volume,  according 
to  size,  even  when  a cheap  half  buffing  bind- 
ing was  used. 

Every  librarian  will  add  to  this  considera- 
tion of  expense  another  item,  that  of  fhe  \ 
labor  required  to  make  books  ready  for  the 
binder  and  to  prepare  them  for  circulation 
after  their  return.  It  is  important  also  to 
note  that  the  books  most  in  demand  are  the 
ones  which  have  most  often  to  be  withdrawn 
from  circulation  for  rebinding. 

What  can  be  done  to  obviate  such  a con- 
dition ? When  I began  to  gather  these  sta- 
tistics, we  had  six  Henty  books  which  had 
been  in  circulation  for  eight  years  and  one 
for  nine  years  without  rebinding.  Librarians 
can  estimate  how  many  times  those  Plenty 
books  must  have  circulated ; book  cards  and 
dating  slips  do  not  last  long  enough  to  give 
definite  data.  They  were  bound  by  a well- 
known  English  binder.  These  books  were 
about  to  be  discarded,  not  because  the  bind- 
ing was  weak  — it  was  as  strong  as  ever  — 
but  because  long  use  had  made  them  abso- 
lutely unsanitary.  Results  like  this  show  that 
books  can  be  bound  to  last.  I give  these  few 
notes  with  the  hope  that  they  may  aid  in 
arousing  further  discussion  of  this  vital  ques- 
tion. Annie  M.  Thayer. 

Bulletin  on  book  buying. — The  A.  L.  A. 
committee  on  book  buying  issues  bulletin  no. 
19,  dated  November,  in  four-page  postcard 
form ; it  also  appears  in  the  December  A.  L. 

A.  Booklist.  A request  is  made  that  libraries 
adding  50  to  200  volumes  a year  send  to  the 
committee  the  following  statistics  for  the  last 
library  year;  total  volumes  added,  divided 
into,  1,  new  titles ; 2,  wornout  and  other  re- 
placements; 3,  duplicates;  also  divide  total 
into  purchases  and  gifts  and  the  former  into 
domestic  and  imported.  These  facts  will  be 
used  in  a table  in  a future  bulletin.  An  in- 
dex to  the  bulletins,  nos.  1-19,  is  given. 
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Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  gen- 
eral plans  for  the  Narragansett  Pier  Confer- 
ence next  June,  which  are  now  in  preliminary 
shape;  and  to  this  librarians  planning  for 
the  summer’s  work  of  themselves  or  their 
assistants  should  give  heed.  The  Narragan- 
sett meeting  is  likely  to  reach  the  high-water 
mark  among  A.  L.  A.  conferences,  for  at- 
tendance and  for  activity.  It  has  been  planned 
to  give  the  fullest  possible  representation  to 
the  varied  interests  of  library  workers,  in  al- 
lowing for  ample  section  meetings,  confer- 
ences of  affiliated  bodies,  round  table  gather- 
ings, and  other  special  meetings ; while  keep- 
ing to  broad  subjects  for  its  general  program 
and  providing  but  one  general  session  for 
each  day.  That  the  perennial  conference  crit- 
icisms of  overcrowded  program,  insufficient 
discussion  and  bewildering  succession  of 
meetings,  will  be  found  inapplicable  at  Nar- 
ragansett is  unlikely;  but  granting  these  dis- 
advantages, which  are  inevitable  in  any  body 
of  a thousand  people  brought  together  for  a 
week  of  professional  business  and  debate,  the 
fact  remains  that  no  librarian  interested  in 
developing  his  work  to  its  highest  efficiency 
can  afford  to  miss  the  stimulus,  the  interest 
and  the  fellowship  of  an  A.  L.  A.  conference. 
Trustees  especially  should  recognize  this  fact 
and  should  make  possible  a full  representation 
of  their  libraries  at  this  annual  meeting.  For 
the  post-conference  trip  there  has  been 
planned  a week’s  cruise  through  Long  Island 
Sound  and  adjacent  waters,  touching  at 
points  of  interest  and  giving  to  the  visitors 
from  distant  states  delightful  glimpses  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 


The  Tennessee  Library  Association,  despite 
the  vote  of  the  interstate  meeting  at  Atlanta, 
has  decided  to  play  a lone  hand  and  proceed 
with  the  preparations  for  the  organization  of 
a Southern  Library  Association.  A reason 
for  this  was  found  in  the  wording  of  the  At- 
lanta resolution,  that  such  an  organization 
was  inexpedient  “for  the  present,”  which  has 
been  construed  to  mean  that  day  or  that  week. 
Frankly,  we  regard  this  step  as  unfortunate, 
for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  in  no  other 
part  of  the  country  has  an  organization  on 


sectional  lines  been  made,  and  that  through- 
out the  country  the  best  results  have  been  had 
from  vigorous  state  organizations  co-operat- 
ing with  one  another  in  interstate  meetings.  It 
is  not  true,  however,  that  the  Tennessee  pro- 
posal is  intended  as  antagonistic  to  the  A.  L. 
A.,  for  the  loyalty  of  its  promoters  toward 
the  national  organization  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. The  second  reason  is  that  this  move- 
ment has  apparently  arisen  in  considerable 
measure  from  personal  rivalry,  and  has  in- 
troduced an  element  of  dissension  rather  than 
of  union  into  the  Southern  library  field,  most 
Southern  librarians  holding  with  Georgia, 
some  few  only  with  Tennessee,  while  a num- 
ber have  actually  been  repelled  by  what  seems 
to  them  a personal  conflict  frorq  the  co-opera- 
tion toward  Southern  development  which 
should  be  expected  from  them.  It  would,  we 
believe,  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  defer  any 
further  steps  toward  the  organization  of  a 
Southern  Library  Association  until  after  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association 
in  the  South,  which  is  almost  sure  to  be 
brought  about  for  1907. 


The  South  has  certainly  accomplished  a 
wonderful  advance  since  the  so-called  Atlanta 
Library  Congress  of  1895  and  the  A.  L.  A. 
Conference  at  Atlanta  in  1899,  and  its 
advance  has  been  altogether  in  the  right 
direction.  The  negro  question  is  nowhere 
more  difficult  than  in  library  relations ; but 
in  this  field  Southern  libraries  are  work- 
ing out  a solution  with  much  more  satisfac- 
tory result  than  if  there  had  been  any  organ- 
ized attempt  to  influence  Southern  action  as 
a whole.  But  that  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done  is  especially  indicated  in  the  relations  of 
state  libraries  in  the  Southern  states.  In  Vir- 
ginia and  one  or  two  other  states  the  state 
library  has  begun  to  assume  the  importance 
which  it  long  ago  achieved  in  such  states  as 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Iowa,  and  Cali- 
fornia; but  for  the  most  part  the  state  libra- 
ries of  the  South  are  still  in  the  dark  ages.  In 
some  of  them  the  state  librarianship  is  still  a 
political  position,  open  to  “beauty  contests,” 
while  in  Maryland  an  enterprising  and  am- 
bitious state  librarian  has  her  hands  tied  by 
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the  peculiar  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  unique, 
provision  in  that  state.  The  Maryland  state 
constitution  provides  that  “no  appropriation 
shall  be  made  by  law  to  pay  for  any  clerk  or 
assistant  to  the  librarian.”  Since  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  historic  capitol  at  Annapolis  the 
Maryland  State  Library  has  been  housed  in 
spacious  and  suitable  rooms  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  building  close  by,  and  an  increasing 
use  of  the  library  is  made  by  members  of  the 
legislature,  state  officers,  and  citizens  of  An- 
napolis. This  ridiculous  provision,  however, 
absurdly  limits  the  librarian,  with  the  re- 
sult that  Maryland  state  documents  are  most 
difficult  to  obtain  by  exchange  and  that  the 
library  is  in  other  ways  held  back  from  the 
large  usefulness  it  might  otherwise  reach. 
Let  us  hope,  in  the  interests  of  Maryland,  that 
this  hindrance  to  its  library  development  may 
be  removed. 


A letter  recently  sent  out  to  state  libra- 
rians from  the  Democratic  headquarters  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  is  given  elsewhere,  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  part  often  played  by  politics  in  library 
affairs.  In  the  five  questions  ingenuously 
scheduled  in  this  letter  the  writer  has  man- 
aged to  depict  an  attitude  of  mind  that  has 
done  more  to  retard  the  development  of  li- 
braries — particularly  state  libraries  — than  al- 
most any  other  factor  in  our  public  life.  From 
the  vantage  point  of  all-embracing  ignorance 
this  investigator  apparently  seeks  to  prime 
himself  for  an  attack  upon  an  institution  of 
whose  work  and  usefulness  he  has  evidently 
no  conception ; and  it  is  easy  to  see  him  in  the 
future  standing  forth  as  a champion  of  “li- 
brary reforms.”  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  this  letter  is  the  ingenuous  inquiry, 
“If  you  were  running  it  [the  state  library] 
yourself  upon  a financial  basis  what  would 
you  do  with  it?”  — with  its  matter-of-fact 
implication  that  public  office  is  a private  graft, 
and  that  methods  advantageous  to  private 
interest  may  be  disregarded  in  the  discharge 
of  a public  duty.  It  is  possible  that  this  letter 
indicates  a movement  for  a partisan  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Ohio  State  Library,  and  if  so 
its  publication  serves  a double  purpose,  in 
making  clear  the  unfitness  of  the  agent  em- 
ployed. 


It  now  seems  probable  that  a solution  of  the 
deadlock  between  librarians  and  publishers 
on  the  question  of  the  importation  of  copy- 
right books  may  be  reached  on  the  lines  of  a 
happy  suggestion  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Cutter,  made 
at  the  conference  between  representatives  of 
the  American  Library  Association  and  of  the 
American  Publishers’  Copyright  League  last 
month.  The  publishers  had  proposed  that 
importation  by  libraries  should  be  permitted 
without  regard  to  the  consent  of  the  copy- 
right proprietor,  only  in  the  case  of  foreign 
editions  containing  material  not  included  in 
the  American  reprint.  But  this  was  by  no 
means  a satisfactory  concession.  Mr.  Cutter’s 
proposal  was  that  a copyrighted  book  by  an 
author  not  of  American  residence  or  citizen- 
ship may  be  imported  in  foreign  editions, 
which  would  permit  the  importation  by  libra- 
rians of  an  English  edition  of  an  English  book 
or  a German  edition  of  a German  book,  but 
not  of  an  English  or  German  edition  of  an 
American  book.  This  suggestion  proved  also 
satisfactory  to  the  Authors’  League,  which 
holds  that  authors  have  a right  to  control  their 
own  markets,  and  therefore  stands  behind  the 
publishers  in  this  matter.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  already  pointed  out,  the  librarians  express- 
ly state  that  they  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
authors’  rights  by  importing  unauthorized 
editions  from  which  the  author  obtains  no 
benefit.  Another  important  point  which  is 
also  conceded  by  the  publishers  was  that 
brought  up  by  Dr.  Canfield,  in  respect  to  per- 
mitting the  importation  of  libraries  or  collec- 
tions bought  en  bloc,  though  containing  copy- 
right books,  as  for  instance,  the  Dziatzko 
collection  purchased  last  year  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  We  present  elsewhere  ar- 
ticles stating  the  views  of  librarians  on  this 
important  matter,  as  also  the  publishers’  view, 
presented  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Putnam,  secretary  of 
the  American  Publishers’  Copyright  League. 
The  executive  board  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in 
handling  this  matter  has  carried  out  the 
instructions  given  it  at  the  Portland  Con- 
ference, in  protesting  against  the  prohibitory 
measure  first  proposed  and  in  making  every 
effort  to  secure  its  modification.  As  a result 
successive  modifications  have  been  presented 
and  discussed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
proposed  compromise  may  be  effective. 
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HOW  A SMALL  LIBRARY  SUPPLIES  A LARGE  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE 

WITH  BOOKS* 

By  Mary  L.  Titcomb,  Librarian  of  the  Washington  County  Free  Library,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


First  a word  as  to  the  location  of  the  li- 
brary here  described  and  as  to  its  constitu- 
ents, to  use  the  political  phrase.  Washington 
County,  in  Western  Maryland,  has  an  area  of' 
about  500  square  miles,  with  a population  of 
about  45,000  people,  including  the  county  seat, 
Hagerstown,  where  the  library  is  located.  The 
county  is  strictly  agricultural  in  its  pursuits 
— peaches,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  canteloupes  and 
small  fruits  being  the  staple  products.  Many 
of  the  people  are  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  or 
German  descent,  the  two  sects  of  Dunkards 
andMennonites  being  very  numerous.  Hagers- 
town, the  county  seat,  is  the  natural  center 
and  is  accessible  with  comparative  ease  from 
all  parts  of  the  county,  as  the  turnpike  roads 
enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  country,  or  dirt  roads, 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  are  if  not  the 
best,  certainly  not  the  worst,  to  be  found. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  library  the 
trolley  has  come  to  our  aid  by  penetrating 
many  distant  sections.  The  city  itself  is  a 
place  of  much  historic  and  literary  interest 
dating  from  pre-revolutionary  times.  Harriet 
Martineau  speaks  of  the  old  tavern  in  her 
American  travels  and  Fanny  Kemble  found 
it  as  disagreeable  as  most  of  the  places  she 
visited  while  in  this  country.  In  truth  it  was 
once  a most  attractive  little  town  and  its 
streets  have  echoed  to  the  tread  of  many  of 
our  famous  statesmen,  as  all  stages  on  the 
line  of  the  old  national  turnpike  stopped  there 
over  night  on  the  way  to  the  national  capital. 
After  the  Civil  War  the  place  began  to  grow 
and  finally  the  establishment  of  large  manu- 
facturing works  changed  it  from  its  character 
of  a country  village  to  that  of  a country  city, 
and  it  is  now  the  third  city  in  Maryland,  Bal- 
timore and  Cumberland  leading. 

The  Washington  County  Free  Library,  the 
second  in  size  of  the  three  free  libraries  in 
the  state,  owes  its  beginning  and  a portion 
of  its  support  to  a gift  of  $50,000  from  the 
late  Mr.  B.  F.  Newcomer,  of  Baltimore, 
Washington  County  having  been  his  birth- 
place. Mr.  Newcomer  was  unfamiliar  with 

* Part  of  address  delivered  before  Pennsylvania 
Library  Club,  PEiladelphia,  Jan.  8,  1906. 


the  modern  library  movement,  but  he  wanted 
to  do  something  for  the  county  as  well  as 
the  city,  and  together  with  the  gentlemen  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  the  plan  of  a library  for 
the  county  was  evolved,  although  in  its  incep- 
tion no  details  of  sending  the  books  to  the 
people  were  thought  out;  indeed,  probably 
none  would  at  that  stage  of  proceedings  have 
been  thought  necessary.  But  at  all  events  the 
founders  had  the  rather  uncommon  wisdom 
and  commonsense  to  seize  upon  the  idea  that 
in  a section  where  the  county  was  the  unit 
of  government  the  library  would  properly  be 
for  that  same  unit.  The  people  did  not  want 
a library'  at  all,  but  finally  a bill  went  through 
the  legislature  authorizing  the  appropriation 
of  an  annual  sum  for  its  support  from  both 
county  and  city. 

In  August,  1901,  the  library  opened  its  doors 
with  about  6000  volumes  on  the  shelves,  with 
the  supposition  that  this  number  was  enough 
to  supply  all  wants  for  a long  time.  The 
people  came  to  look  at  the  building  and  stayed 
to  register  and  go  away  with  a book.  Im- 
mediately, despite  the  fact  that  the  library 
had  been  a most  unpopular  movement,  we 
found  ourselves  confronted  with  a most 
pressing  need  for  more  books.  When  it  is 
said  that  with  our  6000  volumes  on  the 
shelves  we  circulated  over  64,000  that  first 
year  in  Hagerstown,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
order  to  make  our  library  for  the  county  in 
reality  as  well  as  in  name  we  needed  more 
books  first  of  all.  Still,  with  the  existing 
antagonism  in  the  county  it  was  imperative 
that  we  should  at  least  make  a beginning. 
When  I speak  of  antagonism  I mean  that  the 
country  people,  never  having  come  in  contact 
with  a library,  had  no  idea  that  it  would  ever 
affect  them  further  than  to  raise  the  tax  rate. 
They  thought  the  professional  class  who  lived 
in  the  city  were  the  only  people  who  would 
reap  any  benefit  from  it.  In  passing,  it  may 
also  be  said  that  in  addition  to  antagonism 
we  had  also  to  contend  with  unconsciousness 
of  our  existence.  After  the  lapse  of  a year 
even,  it  wa"  ssible  to  find  individuals  who 
had  never  ,.eard  of  the  library. 

The  county  is  divided  into  26  voting  dis- 
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tricts,  and  for  the  first  year  we  turned  our  at- 
tention to  these  districts,  planning  to  put  a 
station  in  each.  We  found  that  very  easy, 
almost  too  easy,  considering  the  limited  num- 
ber of  books  at  our  command.  Our  plan  had 
nothing  original.  It  was  simply  the  obvious 
one  of  deposit  stations,  consisting  of  a case 
similar  to  the  usual  travelling  library  case 
and  holding  about  50  volumes  to  be  returned 
for  renewal  every  60  or  90  days,  all  expenses 
of  transportation,  etc.,  to  be  paid  by  the  li- 
brary. We  have  a blank  requiring  a certain 
number  of  signatures  and  guarantee  of  care, 
etc.,  but  the  filling  of  this  is  often  more  hon- 
ored in  the  breach  'han  in  the  observance. 
If  we  find  that  getting  it  filled  is  going  to 
stop  the  putting  the  bocks  at  a certain  place, 
we  waive  it  Th.  object  is  to  get  the  books 
into  the  country  in  what  we  judge  to  be  sui- 
table places  an  under  suitable  care,  more 
often  in  the  general  store  or  post-office  than 
anywhere  else.  We  do  not  put  the  stations  at 
a private  house  unless  we  can  find  no  one 
interested  in  any  public  place. 

During  the  first  year  we  placed  23  deposit 
stations  in  as  many  voting  districts.  During 
the  second  year  we  added  13  to  the  number, 
of  our  stations.  Most  of  these  stations  were 
placed  in  smaller  and  more  remote  places  than 
in  the  previous  year.  That  second  year  we 
began  to  send  out  Sunday  school  collections 
to  places  in  the  county.  We  limit  the  Sunday 
school  libraries  to  places  where  there  is  a 
church  with  no  settled  preaching,  which  main- 
tains a Sunday  school,  or  where,  as  is  often 
the  case,  there  is  a neighborhood  Sunday 
school  carried  on  for  six  months  of  the  year, 
at  a season  when  the  roads  are  good,  and 
the  people  can  get  together  comfortably.  We 
make  no  effort  to  put  Sunday  school  literature, 
so  called,  into  these  cases,  which  hold  about 
30  books  and  are  really  travelling  libraries 
staying  at  one  place  for  six  months,  and  then 
being  sent  on  to  another.  Our  intention  is 
to  select  books  of  some  real  literary  merit 
and  which  shall  have  a certain  ethical  in- 
fluence. At  the  present  time  we  have  twelve 
Sunday  school  collections  travelling  back  and 
forth  through  the  county. 

During  the  third  year  of  our  existence  we 
increased  the  number  of  deposit  stations  to 
55,  and  at  the  present  time  we  have  66  sta- 
tions in  as  many  places.  By  these  deposit 
stations  sufficient  interest  has  been  aroused 


in  two  incorporated  villages  in  the  county  to 
establish  permanent  reading  rooms.  The  peo- 
ple have  come  together,  organized  and  can- 
vassed the  town  for  subscriptions,  hired 
rooms,  and  engaged  some  one  to  act  as  care- 
taker and  librarian;  and  so  in  Boonsboro  and 
Williamsport,  places  of  about  800  and  1000 
inhabitants  respectively,  we  have  rooms  open 
every  day  to  the  public,  with  periodicals,  etc., 
to  make  them  attractive.  With  these  reading 
rooms,  our  plan  has  been  to  buy  immediately 
for  them  two  or  three  hundred  volumes  which 
we  send  as  a nucleus,  and  after  that  we  have 
an  exchange  of  about  40  volumes  every  ten 
days,  the  person  who  has  charge  sending  back 
the  books  which  in  her  judgment  have  been 
sufficiently  read,  or  which  perhaps  she  sees 
will  not  be  read  at  all. 

Of  our  66  stations  in  the  county,  about 
30  are  off  the  line  of  railroad,  trolley  or  stage, 
and  after  the  first  year  of  our  existence  it  was 
found  that  the  best  way  to  get  at  these  re- 
mote districts  was  to  have  our  janitor  make 
frequent  trips  into  the  country,  taking  with 
him  cases  of  books  to  these  stations  and  bring- 
ing back  others  to  be  exchanged  for  fresh 
ones.  And  this  led  to  our  library  wagon,  by 
far  the  most  interesting  feature  of  our  county 
extension.  Here  let  me  say  for  the  benefit  of 
any  librarian  who  is  meditating  book  delivery 
by  means  of  a wagon:  first  catch  your  janitor. 
Ours  is  a jewel.  We  are  quite  convinced  that 
he  can  do  more  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing in  the  county  than  the  whole  board  of 
trustees  and  the  library  staff  combined.  He 
is  a native  of  the  county,  as  a boy  having 
witnessed  John  Brown’s  raid  at  Harper’s 
Ferry,  afterwards  serving  his  time  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  later  on,  after  various  occupa- 
tions which  gave  him  a wide  knowledge  of 
the  people  of  the  county,  coming  to  us,  and 
now  the  library  has  no  more  loyal  or  inter- 
ested officer.  When  we  found  that  we  must 
send  him  out  into  the  country,  both  for  the 
placing  of  the  stations  and  for  the  collecting 
and  returning  of  many  of  them,  we  provided 
him  with  an  understudy  and  sent  him  forth.  In 
April,  1905,  our  wagon  was  completed,  and 
since  then  he  has  made  all  the  trips  with  that. 
1 am  often  asked  if  I go  into  the  county  and 
visit  the  stations,  or  go  out  with  the  book 
wagon.  No ; for  as  long  as  I have  some  one 
to  send,  who  is  a native  of  the  county,  who 
knows  all  the  people  with  all  their  prejudices 
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and  customs,  it  is  much  better  for  me  not  to 
go.  Walter  H.  Page,  editor  of  the  World’s 
Work,  and  himself  a Southerner,  once  told  me 
that  I need  never  expect  to  accomplish  anything 
in  a Southern  community  until  I had  found 
out  when  the  baby  had  cut  its  last  tooth ; and 
this  is  just  what  our  janitor  does  for  us. 
Pie  drives  up  to  the  farm  house  doors,  through 
the  country  lanes,  and  talks  things  over  slowly 
and  quietly.  In  most  cases  he  knows  the  char- 
acter of  the  household  to  which  he  goes, 
knows  whether  the  woman  of  the  house  is 
the  person  most  likely  to  be  interested,  or 
whether  the  man  is  the  person  to  whom  to 
appeal. 

The  book  wagon  used  in  these  trips  is  il- 
h.T’-ated  elsewhere.  It  is  built  with  shelves 
on  each  side,  with  doors  opening  outward, 
very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  tin  ped- 
ler’s  cart  of  early  days.  It  will  hold  about 
300  volumes,  and  in  addition  is  so  arranged 
that  in  the  center  may  be  carried  six  of 
the  cases  used  at  the  stations.  We  paid 
$175  for  the  wagon.  It  is  arranged  for  one 
or  two  horses,  but  thus  far  we  have  found  that 
two  horses  have  been  necessary  for  most  of 
our  trips.  We  do  not  own  the  horses,  but 
depend  upon  the  livery  stable  for  them.  In 
the  busiest  season  with  this  work,  namely, 
spring  and  fall,  we  have  made  on  an  average 
three  trips  a week,  each  trip  covering  about 
30  miles.  Sometimes  our  man  goes  off  into 
the  remoter  portions  of  the  county  for  three 
days,  consuming  one  day  going,  one  day  dis- 
tributing books  and  one  for  the  return.  We 
use  the  Browne  charging  system  in  the  li- 
brary, and  when  he  delivers  a book  he  pencils 
on  the  back  of  the  book  slip  the  name  of  the 
person  borrowing  it  and  the  rural  free  de- 
livery number  or  some  other  note  which  iden- 
tifies the  person  in  his  mind.  When  he  re- 
turns, the  slips  are  sorted  and  then  arranged 
by  classes  under  a route  heading,  as  Yarrows- 
burgh  route,  New  Hope  route,  etc.,  with  the 
date  when  the  trip  was  made.  These  slips 
are  then  filed  alphabetically  by  routes  with 
the  slips  belonging  to  the  books  which  are 
in  circulation  at  the  various  stations.  Our 
man  takes  with  him  also  a blank  in  which 
he  keeps  requests  for  special  books,  and  other 
memoranda. 

Between  April  1st  last  year,  when  our  wa- 
gon was  completed,  and  October  1st  we  sent 
out  in  this  manner  1008  volumes.  This  covers 


five  months  of  time,  but  the  work  was  really 
almost  all  accomplished  in  three  and  one-half 
or  four  months,  for  the  summer  months  are 
periods  of  too  much  industrial  activity  in  an 
agricultural  section  for  the  people  to  have 
much  time  for  books.  From  the  first,  the  peo- 
ple took  to  this  innovation,  it  being  an  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  that  the  library  really 
did  belong  to  them;  but  of  course  there  are 
varied  experiences.  Great  care  is  necessary  in 
the  selection  of  books  for  the  wagon,  and  al- 
ready I have  learned  to  keep  my  finger  on  the 
intellectual  pulse.  It  varies  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  but  nowhere  is  one  trou- 
bled by  the  demand  for  the  “best  seller”  and  in 
general  the  books  selected  from  the  shelves  of 
the  wagon  are  those  of  the  greatest  intrinsic 
worth. 

For  instance,  the  following  is  a typical 
list  of  books  delivered  in  one  day  in  the 
mountainous  region  near  Hancock  (in  the 
most  remote  part  of  the  county)  : 

Kingsley,  C. — The  water  of  life. 

Hopkins. — Political  parties  in  the  U.  S. 

Woods. — The  poor  in  great  cities 
Matthews. — Familiar  features  of  the  rcadside. 
Waring. — Book  of  the  farm 
Boland. — Handbook  of  invalid  cooking. 

Tunzelmann. — Wireless  telegraphy. 

Moore. — Accounting  and  business  practice. 

Johnston. — Chemistry  of  common  life. 

Wells. — City  boys  in  the  woods. 

Alcott. — Garland  for  girls. 

Alcott. — Little  men. 

Alcott. — Aunt  Jo’s  scrap  bag.  (2  vols.) 

Alden. — How  Jimmy  Brown  found  Europe. 

Barr. — Bow  of  orange  ribbon. 

Barr. — Song  of  a single  note. 

Booth. — Lights  of  childland. 

Booth. — Sleepy  time  stories. 

Bronte. — Jane  Eyre. 

Burnham. — A sane  lunatic. 

Chance. — Little  folks  of  many  lands. 

Clifford. — Mrs.  Keith’s  crime. 

Connor. — Man  from  Glengarry. 

Coclidge. — What  Katy  did.  What  Katv  did  at  school. 

What  Katy  did  next.  Clover.  In  the  high  valley. 
Cooper. — The  pioneers. 

Crawford. — Saracinesca. 

Dickens. — Bleak  House. 

Eggleston. — The  faith  doctor. 

Eliot. — Felix  Holt. 

Gaskell. — Mary  Barton. 

Hawthorne. — Scarlet  letter. 

Holland. — The  bay  path. 

Howells. — Indian  summer. 

Kavanagh. — Two  lilies. 

Kirby. — Aunt  Maltha’s  corner  cupboard. 

Martin. — Tillie  the  Mennonite  maid.  (2  copies.) 
Mason. — The  truants. 

Mathews. — Kitty’s  scrap  book. 

May. — Flaxy’s  Kittyleen. 

Moore. — Shipmates  in  sunshine. 

Mulock. — My  mother  and  I. 

Oliphant. — Neighbors  on  the  green. 

Otis. — Left  behind  or  ten  days  a newsboy 
Porter. — Thaddeus  of  Warsaw. 

Robinson. — Uncle  Lisha’s  shop. 

Scott. — Ivanhoe. 

Sienkiewicz. — Children  of  the  soil. 

Van  Dyke. — The  ruling  passion. 

Wallace. — Ben  Hur. 

Wallace. — First  Christmas  tree. 

Weyman. — Gentleman  of  France. 
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Whitney. — Homespun  yarns. 

Yonge. — Chaplet  of  pearls. 

Yonge. — The  cook  and  the  captive. 

Stevenson. — From  Saranac  to  Marquesas. 

Adams. — Law  of  civilization  and  decay. 

Diosy. — The  new  Far  East. 

Pike. — Our  little  Korean  cousin. 

Bacon. — Japanese  girls  and  women.  (2  ccpies.) 
Hearn. — Two  years  in  the  French  West  Indies. 
Parkman. — The  Oregon  trail. 

Roosevelt. — Thomas  Hart  Benton. 

Abbott. — Christopher  Carson. 

Custer. — Tenting  on  the  plains. 

Doubleday. — From  cattle  ranch  to  college. 

Parton. — Gen.  Jackson. 

Morse. — Life  of  Lincoln.  (2  vols.) 

Putnam. — Children’s  life  of  Lincoln. 

Tschudi. — Marie  Antoinette. 

Latimer. — Talks  with  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

Murray. — Japan. 

Traill. — England,  Egypt  and  the  Soudan. 

Doyle. — The  great  Boer  war. 

Sparks. — United  States. 

Burgess. — Reconstruction. 

Browne. — Maryland. 

Drake. — Making  of  the  Ohio  valley  states. 

Hulbert. — The  Cumberland  road. 

This  shows  a total  of  86  books  delivered. 
Of  this  number,  there  are : one  book  of  ser- 
mons; two  of  sociology  (Hopkins’s  “Political 
parties  in  the  U.  S.”  and  Wood’s  “Poor  in 
great  cities”)  ; two  in  natural  science;  five  in 
useful  arts;  20  juveniles;  33  of  fiction;  nine 
of  history;  five  of  travel;  and  nine  of  biogra- 
phy. The  books  are  almost  without  exception 
books  of  permanent  value,  and  it  is  rather  in- 
teresting to  note  that  when  it  comes  to  his- 
tory, biography  and  travel,  the  selections  de- 
note, a reaching  out  to  countries  outside  our 
own  as  well  as  the  to-be-anticipated  choice 
of  those  of  local  interest.  In  this  latter  class 
we  note  Sparks’s  “United  States;”  Burgess’s 
“Reconstruction  period ;”  Browne’s  “Mary- 
land;” Drake’s  “Making  of  the  Ohio  valley 
states ;”  Hulbert’s  “The  Cumberland  road ;” 
Parkman’s  “Oregon  trail;”  Custer’s  “Tenting 
on  the  plains;”  Parton’s  “General  Jackson;” 
two  lives  of  Lincoln,  and  Abbott’s  “Christo- 
pher Carson.”  On  the  other  side,  we  have 
Adams’s  “Law  of  civilization  and  decay” 
(rather  a remarkable  choice  to  be  made  by  a 
farmer,  off  the  line  of  either  railroad,  trolley 
or  stage);  Diosy’s  “New  Far  East;”  two 
copies  of  Bacon’s  “Japanese  girls  and  wom- 
en;” Hearn’s  “Two  years  in  the  French  West 
Indies;”  a life  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Latimer's 
“Talks  with  Napoleon;”  Murray’s  “Japan:” 
Traill’s  “England,  Egypt,  and  the  Soudan;” 
Doyle’s  “The  great  Boer  war;”  Stevenson’s 
“From  Saranac  to  Marquesas”  — ten  books 
that  reach  outside  our  own  country  as  against 
fourteen  which  bear  directly  upon  it.  This 
is  quite  a proper  proportion,  and  rather  unus- 
ual in  rural  communities,  for  we  often  find 


that  the  interest  in  books  of  travel  and  his- 
tory is  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the 
subject  to  the  locality. 

All  our  mountaineers,  however,  are  not  as 
satisfactory.  But  the  mountaineers  near  Han- 
cock live  in  the  region  of  public  works,  though 
not  directly  in  their  midst,  and  have  done  so 
since  the  early  days  of  the  country. 
For  round  the  mountain  below  their 
homes  ran  the  old  “national  pike,”  the 
regular  route  from  the  West  to  Washing- 
ton; and  the  building  of  this  road,  and  then 
later  occasional  glimpses  of  the  stages  plying 
back  and  forth  gave  them  ideas  of  a world 
outside  their  own.  Afterwards  came  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  with  more  open- 
ing of  vistas.  Even  the  sight  of  a ■>'  boat 
on  its  way  to  Georgetown  .aised  the  ques- 
tion : “What,  and  where  is  Georgetown  ?” 
So  w’e  have  in  this  section  rather  a rough 
class  of  people,  but  a people  whose  fathers 
and  grandfathers  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
questioning,  have  had  some  interests  outside 
their  little  world,  and  have  transmitted  a like 
habit  of  mind  to  the  present  generation.  I be- 
lieve that  if  we  could  follow  the  course  of 
the  establishment  of  public  roadways,  or  pub- 
lic works  of  other  kinds  throughout  the  tin- 
settled  portions  of  the  country,  we  should 
find  that  this  was  generally  the  effect  upon 
the  people. 

Another  division  of  our  work  has  been  that 
with  the  public  schools  in  the  county  and 
city.  This  has  gone  rather  slowly,  but  last 
year  we  circulated  in  the  schools  1523  volumes, 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  number  of  books  in 
the  library.  One  feature  of  our  picture  work 
may  be  of  interest.  We  found  that  the  teach- 
ers were  expected  to  give  their  pupils  a cer- 
tain amount  of  mythology,  Greek  and  Roman, 
and  to  do  this  without  a text-book.  We  have 
accordingly  prepared  a collection  of  mounted 
pictures  on  mythological  subjects.  On  the 
back  of  the  picture  the  mythological  story  is 
told;  in  some  cases,  questions  as  to  the  pic- 
tures are  suggested,  and  any  list  of  refer- 
ences which  the  library  may  contain,  as  poems, 
quotations,  with  a brief  account  of  the  artist 
or  sculptor.  These  have  proved  exceedingly 
popular. 

Connected  with  the  library  is  a most  satis- 
factory children’s  room,  large  and  well  lighted 
and  attractively  furnished,  and,  as  in  many 
other  libraries,  in  this  children’s  room  lies 
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our  hope  for  the  improvement  in  the  kind  and 
quality  of  work  we  shall  do  in  the  future  at 
the  central  library. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  state  just  how 
many  books  we  have  in  the  library,  and  a lit- 
tle more  statistically  just  what  work  it  does. 
Beginning  with  6000  books  on  our  shelves, 
now,  at  the  end  of  our  fourth  year,  we  have 

16.000.  Our  circulation  for  the  first  year 
was  in  round  numbers  64,000.  This  last  year 
(1905)  we  circulated  82,000  This  means  a 
circulation  to  adults  at  the  central  library  of 

43.000,  16,000  to  the  children  in  the  city,  and 
22,000  to  the  county  by  stations,  Sunday 


school  collections  a..d  book  wagon.  This 
means  that  we  turn  over  our  stock  of  books 
(to  use  the  commercial  phrase)  five  times  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  that  counting  the  population 
of  the  county  at  45,000,  tnat  we  send  out 
two  books  to  every  man,  woman  and  child. 
Our  staff  consists  of  librarian,  children’s  li- 
brarian, two  assistants  and  janitor.  Besides 
this  we  have  the  fluctuating  help  to  be  ob- 
tained from  an  apprentice  class  varying  in 
number  from  one  to  six.  These  figures  seem 
to  show  conclusively  the  economy  of  reaching 
a large  rural  population  by  means  of  a cen- 
tral library  with  a system  of  branches. 


AN  INNOVATION  IN  LIBRARY  MEETINGS 
By  Lutie  E.  Stearns,  Library  visitor , Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission 


For  years  past,  the  programs  of  our  na- 
tional and  state  library  associations  have  been 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  discussions  by 
librarians  and  tor  librarians.  The  viewpoint 
has  been  in  nearly  every  instance  that  of  the 
librarian  or  trustee.  Seldom,  if  ever,  is  the 
voice  of  the  public  heard  or  the  library  dis- 
cussed from  the  standpoint  of  those  who 
really  own  it.  A departure  from  the  usual 
association  program  was  made  at  a recent 
district  library  meeting  in  Wisconsin.  Only 
two  papers  during  a three-session  program 
were  given  by  librarians,  the  rest  of  the  time 
being  devoted  to  reports  by  “laymen”  on  the 
various  libraries  represented  in  the  district. 

Some  three  months  prior  to  the  meeting, 
the  writer  visited  the  various  towns  in  her 
capacity  of  program  maker  and  sought  out 
some  interested  citizen  in  each  place  to  make 
a thorough  and  frank  investigation  of  the 
local  library  as  to  the  work  it  was  doing,  its 
opportunities,  its  needs,  wherein  it  fell  short 
and  the  remedies,  and  other  points  that  might 
•ccur  to  the  investigator.  Twelve  towns  were 
thus  visited,  in  every  case,  of  course,  with 
the  knowledge  and  co-operation  of  the  local 
board  and  librarian.  No  one  was  selected  to 
make  the  report  who  had  ever  been  connected 
with  the  library  management  in  any  way. 

In  one  town,  where  it  was  known  that  the 
working  people  did  not  use  the  library  to  any 
extent,  the  president  of  the  local  labor  union 


was  asked  to  make  the  report  and  to  embody 
within  it  the  reasons  for  the  non-attendance 
of  the  laboring  classes.  This  delegate’s  re- 
port on  the  labor  situation  in  its  relation  to 
iliv  library  was  found  of  great  interest  to 
the  librarians,  who  promDtly  elected  the 
worker  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  uis 
trict  library  association.  In  explanation  of 
the  causes  of  absenteeism  on  the  part  of  the 
working  classes,  their  representative  insisted 
that  the  public  library  did  not  need  librarians 
of  a new  order  or  a different  class  of  books  to 
attract  the  working  man;  but  that  what  was 
needed  was  “an  awakened  public  conscience, 
a conscience  so  wide  awake  that  it  will  touch 
wealth  not  only  into  building  and  equipping 
libraries,  but  into  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
men  wealth  employs  time  to  lay  hold  of  the 
opportunity  the  building  and  equipment  af- 
ford. It  needs  a public  conscience  that  will 
help  lift  young  men  out  of  the  erroneous 
impression  that  sport  and  frivolous  indolence 
will  do  more  to  restore  the  exhausted  physi- 
cal condition  than  will  a few  hours  with  good 
books.  It  needs  library  spirit  ripened  in  the 
public  mind  to  the  point  of  appreciation  of 
the  responsibility  imposed  on  one  branch  for 
the  well-being  of  every  other  by  human  so- 
ciety. Building  libraries  is  a great  work. 
Would  it  not  be  a greater  to  give  working 
men  such  hours  of  toil  that  they  would  be 
able  to  spend  a little  time  each  day  in  se- 
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curing  the  benefits  the  library  affords?”  Inter- 
views with  over  one  hundred  working  men 
were  epitomized  as  follows : “A  man  can- 

not work  ten  hours  a day,  attend  to  his  duties 
as  husband  and  father,  study  and  read  in 
the  evening  at  the  library,  and  keep  himself 
in  physical  condition  to  hold  his  job.  Logi- 
cally, therefore,  it  follows  that  the  men  of 
wealth  who  conduct  business  and  head  the 
lists  of  contributors  who  pay  for  library  build- 
ings have  shut  against  the  working  man  the 
door  of  opportunity  to  enjoy  what  they  have 
so  generously  provided,  by  their  demand  that 
he  shall  labor  from  seven  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  six  o’clock  at  night.” 

A young  Hollander,  who  reported  for  his 
town,  made  a plea  for  foreign  books  on  li- 
brary shelves.  He  stated  that  opposition  to 
the  library  had  disappeared  and  that  the  funds 
had  been  largely  augmented  since  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  books  for  the  adults  who 
could  not  read  English  readily. 

Another  critic  scored  the  city  officials  of  his 
city  for  their  parsimony  toward  the  local  li- 
brary, citing  the  fact  that  the  city  expended 
$36,000  a year  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  and 
$720  a year  as  the  total  expenditure  for  a 11- 
Iwarian  and  two  assistants.  The  employment 
of  a trained  and  more  efficient  librarian  was 
urged.  As  an  evidence  of  the  spirit  in  which 
this  report  was  received,  it  may  be  here  stated 
that  the  librarian  secured  a written  copy  of 
the  report  and  published  it  in  the  local  paper 
to  call  attention  to  the  need  of  more  efficient 
service  at  the  library ! 

An  Englishman,  the  canon  of  an  Episcopal 
cathedral,  delivered  a most  delightful  address 
on  the  shortcomings  of  the  library  in  his  pres- 
ent abode.  He  took  issue  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  library  boards  by  mayors  as  provided 
for  in  the  Wisconsin  law  and  thought  that 
better  results  could  be  obtainel  by  self-per- 
petuating bodies.  He  deplored  the  tendency 
of  modern  librarians  in  filling  the  shelves  with 
everything  recent,  believing  that  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  awhile  to  see  whether  the  books 
bear  the  test  of  time. 

Another  speaker  believed  that  the  average 
librarian  failed  to  realize  that  in  the  public 
reading  room  there  is  a public  convenience 
and  a covert  reformatory  institution  all  in  one, 
competing  with  the  saloon,  the  dive,  the  dance 
hall,  the  gaming  table,  and  every  other  resort 
of  sin  and  solace  in  the  modern  catalog  of 


evil  and  frivolous  tendencies.  To  enter  upon 
this  competition  successfully,  the  speaker  con- 
tended, there  must  be  something  more  than 
mere  books,  magazines,  chairs,  lights,  radia- 
tors, and  tables.  There  must  be  an  atmos- 
phere of  welcome,  a homelike  feeling  that 
breathes  freedom  and  fellowship  for  the  men 
and  boys  without  homes,  or  who  having 
homes,  yet  lack  a place  for  quiet,  peaceful,  and 
uninterrupted  reading  or  study.  While  the 
atmosphere  within  the  reading  room  shoulff 
be  refining  and  elevating,  the  speaker  feared 
that  there  was  great  danger  through  rigid- 
ity of  rules  and  a general  air  of  stiffness  and 
conventionality  that  those  who  are  most  in 
need  of  such  opportunities  are  repelled  and 
the  room  unconsciously  reserved  for  those  who 
need  it  least  and  use  it  little.  The  speaker 
would  have  one  room  in  which  the  cigar  was 
tolerated  and  which  the  working  man  might 
enter  in  the  garments  of  his  toil.  “Did  you 
ever  hear,”  the  speaker  inquired,  “of  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  amusement  resort  ringing  a 
bell  sharply  at  9 o’clock  and  peremptorily  in- 
viting his  customers  to  depart?  Would  you  ex- 
pect him  to  come  aiound  and  turn  off  the  light 
over  a table  the  moment  a customer  left  it? 
As  he  passes  down  among  the  card  tables  and, 
you  chance  to  catch  his  eye,  would  you  expect 
his  countenance  to  wear  that  ‘how-long-are- 
you-going-to-stay’  expression  we  sometimes 
see  in  the  face  of  the  public  servant?  He  won’t 
appear  to  notice  whether  you  have  your  hit 
on ; whether  you  have  steered  your  umbrella 
into  the  proper  receptacle;  whether  you  have 
left  your  rubbers  in  the  lobby;  whether  you 
are  occupying  more  than  one  chair ; whether 
you  have  had  a clean  shave,  a clean  collar, 
and  a recent  shine — in  short,  his  whole  atti- 
tude and  action  will  speak  a welcome  when 
you  come,  a pleasure  while  you  stay,  and  a 
God-speed  when  you  go.  Why  should  the 
corporation  hireling  meet  you  with  a pro- 
truding chin?  Why  should  his  attitude  and 
the  atmosphere  that  pervades  his  presence 
leave  you  under  the  impression  that  he  owns 
the  place?  that  such  privileges  as  you  exer- 
cise in  his  domain  are  by  his  grace  and  per- 
mission? Why  should  the  schedule  of  open- 
ing and  closing  hours  be  arranged  with  a spe- 
cial view  to  the  convenience  of  the  servant 
instead  of  the  public?  The  reply  is  that  all 
employes  have  their  regular  hours  — why 
should  not  the  servant  of  the  public  have  his? 
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The  answer  opens  up  the  whole  range  of  dis- 
cussion between  socialism  and  democracy.  If 
it  be  true  that  selfishness  is  a universal  hu- 
man attribute;  that  it  is  impossible  to  ge: 
good  service  except  it  be  for  the  selfish  inter- 
est of  the  servant  to  render  good  service,  then 
the  keystone  of  socialism  is  wanting  and  de- 
mocracy remains  the  only  hope  of  society.  It 
is  submitted  that  the  public  library  and  read- 
ing room  should  be  open  during  all  those  ordi- 
nary waking  hours  when  the  common  people 
are  off  duty.  It  should  be  open  evenings  un- 
til 10  o’clock.  It  should  be  open  Sundays 
and  holidays,  all  day  and  all  evening.” 

The  next  speaker  insisted  that  “public  li- 
braries should  be  regarded  as  centers  of  in- 
fluence rather  than  as  institutional  or  func- 
tional. Their  value  should  so  far  as  possible 
be  measured  by  the  direction  and  force  ot 
this  influence  in  preference  to  the  number  of 
books  read  and  readers  reached,  or  even  the 
character  of  the  books  separate  from  this 
influence.  Here  is  where  the  character  of 
the  librarians  weigh,  counting  large  in  the 
scale.  They  are  far  more  than  clerks  and 
recorders.  To  them  statistics  should  be  su- 
bordinate things.  There  is  a just  pride  in 
good  catalog  work,  clean  and  orderly  rooms, 
fine  reports,  and  large  figures  for  readers  and 
books  read.  But  this  pride  should  be  wholly 
obscured  by  a pride  in  a right  and  wide  in- 
fluence on  the  public  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact.” 

A summary  of  the  reports  given  would 
show  a demand  for  longer  hours,  the  library 
made  more  a place  of  resort,  and  a lowering 
of  the  standard  of  literature  in  the  average 
library.  Two  or  three  speakers  insisted  that 
if  certain  misguided  borrowers  wished  to  read 
Mary  Jane  Holmes’  languishing  tales,  the  li- 
brary should  provide  them  and  then  empioy 
competent  librarians  to  lead  the  “languishees" 
into  higher  fields  — like  unto  the  fisherman 
who  uses  various  sorts  of  flies  and  even  old 
red  flannel,  upon  occasion,  as  bait. 

Each  talk  or  paper  was  followed  by  lively 
discussion  and  the  sessions  proved  most  inter- 
esting. Librarians  returned  to  their  respec- 
tive haunts  in  thoughtful  mood.  The  novelty 
of  program  brought  out  the  largest  attend- 
ance of  members  of  the  Fox  River  Valley  li- 
brary Association  ever  recorded,  and  the  plan 
is  heartily  recommended  to  jaded  program- 
makers  in  search  of  something  new  and  help- 
ful. 


LIBRARY  LEGISLATION  IN  1905 

In  1905  legislative  sessions  were  held  in  41 
states  and  territories,  of  which  29  passed  gen- 
eral laws  directly  affecting  library  interests 
Almost  uniformly  the  new  laws  aim  to  make 
more  liberal  provision  for  library  work  or 
to  remove  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
extension.  In  only  one  case  was  there  a de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  money  appropriated 
for  library  purposes,  while  in  19  cases  in- 
creases were  made.  One  new  library  com- 
mission was  created  and  four  others  were  en- 
larged either  in  function  or  scope.  Provis- 
ion for  the  founding  and  support  of  libraries 
was  made  more  liberal  in  the  case  of  seven 
states.  Travelling  library  work  was  enlarger 
by  increased  appropriations  in  two  states,  anri 
in  one  legal  provision  was  made  for  the  ap- 
pointing of  local  boards  to  receive  and  ad- 
minister such  libraries.  To  provide  better 
facilities  for  library  education,  one  state  es- 
tablished a permanent  school  of  library  science 
under  the  direction  of  the  state  commission, 
and  another  made  legal  provision  for  the 
conducting  of  library  institutes.  In  some 
form  or  other  the  state  library  has  received 
mention  in  the  laws  of  nearly  all  the  states 
and  territories,  and  in  16  cases  provision  is 
made  for  enlarged  work,  additional  functions, 
or  improved  equipment.  School  libraries  als^ 
received  much  attention,  especially  in  the 
South  and  newer  West,  where  the  public 
library  is  still  in  its  infancy.  In  several 
states  minute  provision  is  made  for  the  care 
and  distribution  of  state  documents,  giving 
evidence  of  a widespread  awakened  sentiment 
on  this  subject.  The  act  that  makes  the 
greatest  innovation  in  library  polity  is  that  of 
Illinois,  making  provision  for  the  compulsory 
establishment  of  a library  pension  fund  in 
cities  of  a certain  size.  On  the  whole,  the 
trend  of  library  legislation  during  the  year 
indicates  that  there  is  no  cessation  of  public 
interest  in  the  library  movement,  and  that 
legislatures  are  almost  uniformly  disposed  to 
help  along  the  movement  so  far  as  lies  in 
their  power. 

The  following  gives  a summary  of  the  more 
important  acts  of  the  year. 

Library  commissions.  A new  state  commis- 
sion is  created  in  Oregon,  composed  of  the 
Governor,  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, the  president  of  the  state  university, 
the  librarian  of  the  Portland  library,  and  one 
other  person  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  commission  is  to  advise  in  all  library 
matters,  maintain  a system  of  travelling  libra- 
ries, publish  lists  and  circulars,  conduct  a 
summer  school  of  library  instruction,  and 
maintain  a clearing  house  for  periodicals. 
$2000  is  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the 
commission,  $1200  of  which  is  for  salary  of 
secretary.  Michigan  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
state  commission  to  maintain  library  insti- 
tutes, and  makes  a special  appropriation  for 
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that  work.  Wisconsin  further  enlarges  the 
work  of  the  commission  by  establishing  a per- 
manent school  of  library  science  under  its 
care,  and  by  making  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission a member  of  the  commission  for  sup- 
plying books  and  periodicals  to  the  schools 
of  the  state. 

Founding,  government,  and  support.  — Illi- 
nois and  Kansas  each  provide  that  on  petition 
of  50  legal  voters,  a vote  must  be  taken  on 
the  subject  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
public  library.  In  Illinois,  the  act  applies  to 
all  towns,  villages  or  townships;  in  Kansas, 
to  all  cities.  The  maximum  tax  rate  for  such 
libraries  is  fixed  at  2 mills  on  the  dollar  in 
Illinois;  at  2 mills  in  cities  of  the  first  class 
in  Kansas,  at  3 mills  in  cities  of  the  second 
and  third  class.  Library  boards  in  Illinois  are 
to  consist  of  six  members,  two  going  out  of 
office  each  year. 

Nebraska  passes  an  act  enabling  cities  of 
100,000  population  to  establish  and  maintain 
libraries,  art  galleries  and  museums,  provide 
grounds  for  buildings,  and  receive  donations 
and  bequests  for  the  same.  Wisconsin  per- 
mits the  establishment  of  public  libraries  and 
reading  rooms  in  any  city,  village  or  town, 
repealing  the  law  that  limited  this  privilege 
to  towns  of  over  1000  population.  Tennessee 
provides  that  a city  of  6000  or  over  may  es- 
tablish a free  library  and  reading  room,  by 
’ ote  of  the  mayor  and  city  council.  The 
.ormer  law  limited  this  privilege  to  cities 
of  20,000  population  or  over.  In  New  Jersey, 
common  councils  are  authorized  to  appropriate 
$1000  to  establish  or  aid  a public  library  or 
reading  room  in  any  city.  Any  borough, 
town,  township  or  village,  after  majority  vote 
in  favor,  may  raise  by  taxation  $1000  annually 
for  public  library  and  reading  room.  In 
Pennsylvania,  boroughs  are  authorized  to  con- 
tract for  free  use  of  non-sectarian  public  li- 
braries, the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  a contract  not  to  exceed  a tax  of  one  mill 
on  the  dollar.  In  Michigan,  township  and 
village  boards  are  authorized  to  appoint  pro- 
visional library  boards  to  act  during  the  in- 
terval before  permanent  boards  are  elected  by 
tbe  people.  Permanent  boards  are  to  consist 
of  six  persons,  two  to  be  elected  annually. 
Rules  for  the  management  of  township  and 
district  libraries  are  to  be  prepared  and  printed 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
In  California  a new  law  requires  that  boards 
of  public  libraries  in  municipalities  must  meet 
at  least  once  a month.  Connecticut  provides 
that  any  town,  borough  or  city  may  appro- 
priate money  for  either  a site  or  the  main- 
tenance of  a free  library,  whether  it  be  the 
property  of  a private  corporation  or  of  the 
municipality,  such  appropriation  to  be  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  10  years.  Minnesota  has 
raised  the  maximum  tax  for  libraries,  in  vil- 
lages or  cities  of  less  than  50,000  population, 
from  xyi  to  2 mills  on  the  dollar.  Contracts 
to  loan  books  to  any  neighboring  town,  city 


or  village,  regardless  of  county  lines,  are  au- 
thorized. 

Travelling  libraries.  — Wisconsin  provides 
for  the  appointing  of  library  boards  to  have 
the  care  of  travelling  libraries,  belonging  to 
the  county  or  state  systems,  such  boards  to 
supersede  the  voluntary  organizations  which 
have  heretofore  received  and  cared  for  trav- 
elling libraries.  They  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  village  or  town  trustees.  Kansas  author- 
izes its  travelling  library  commission  to  ap- 
point a secretary  at  a salary  of  $1200  a year, 
and  an  assistant  at  $600.  Colorado  increases 
its  appropriation  for  travelling  libraries  from 
$1000  a year  to  $1500. 

Library  instruction.—  A summer  school  for 
library  study  is  established  by  Washington 
and  put  under  the  charge  of  the  state  com- 
mission. Michigan  makes  legal  provision  for 
the  conducting  of  library  institutes,  and  ap- 
propriates $3000  for  this  work  and  the  or- 
ganizing of  libraries.  The  summer  school 
heretofore  maintained  by  the  Wisconsin  Free 
Library  Commission  has  been  made  into  a 
permanent  school  of  library  science,  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $3500  a year  being 
made  for  this  purpose. 

State  library. — Pennsylvania  has  set  apart 
the  “executive  building”  for  the  uses  of  the 
state  library,  to  be  occupied  as  soon  as  the 
new  capitol  shall  be  ready  for  government 
officers.  The  scope  of  the  library  is  extended 
so  as  to  include  a museum  illustrating  the 
botany,  natural  history  and  geology  of  the 
state.  $20,000  is  appropriated  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  museum.  The  state  librarian 
is  to  have  charge  of  the  editing  and  dis- 
tributing of  the  state  archives.  The  library 
is  hereafter  to  be  open  from  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m. 
instead  of  from  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  as  before. 
Connecticut  provides  for  the  printing  an- 
nually of  2500  copies  of  the  state  librarian’s 
report,  and  requires  that  one  original  copy 
of  all  reports  of  legislative  committee  hear- 
ings transcribed  by  the  stenographer  for  the 
use  of  the  committee,  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  state  librarian.  The  Oregon  State  Li- 
brary is  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
justices  of  the  supreme  court.  The  librarian 
must  reside  at  the  seat  of  government  and 
give  a bond  of  $1000.  Montana  permits  books 
belonging  to  the  historical  and  miscellaneous 
departments  of  the  state  library,  other  than 
reference  books,  to  be  loaned  to  citizens  of 
the  state,  on  suitable  guarantee.  South  Dakota 
defines  the  state  library  as  “consisting  of  the 
library  of  the  state  historical  society,  and  the 
miscellaneous  collection  of  books,  papers  and 
documents  hitherto  in  the  custody  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  exclusive  of  the  library  of 
the  supreme  court.”  The  secretary  of  the 
state  historical  society  is  made  the  state  li- 
brarian. Nevada  appropriates  $40,000  from 
the  state  library  fund  for  the  erection  of  a 
state  library  and  supreme  court  building.  Sub- 
stantial increases  in  the  appropriations  for 
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state  library  equipment  are  shown  by  the  states 
of  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Indiana, 
Minnesota,  West  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and 
the  territory  of  New  Mexico.  Increases  in 
salary  are  made  by  Rhode  Island,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Missouri,  Kansas  and  Oregon. 

School  libraries. — Connecticut  provides  that 
the  state  board  of  education  may  furnish 
books  and  apparatus  for  public  schools  at 
county  temporary  homes,  and  appropriate  $to 
to  each  such  school,  for  this  purpose.  Wis- 
consin makes  provision  for  a mutual  ex- 
change of  books  between  any  public  library 
and  the  school  library  of  any  town,  village  or 
city.  The  act  also  requires  that  hereafter 
Looks  for  school  libraries  shall  be  selected  by 
county  superintendents  instead  of  town  clerks. 
South  Carolina  provides  that  when  $10  shall 
be  raised  locally  for  establishing  a public 
school  library,  or  $5  for  the  enlargement  of 
such  library,  the  state  board  shall  in  each 
case  give  a like  sum  for  the  same  purpose; 
appropriations  are  limited  to  25  schools  per 
year  in  any  one  county.  In  Oregon,  coun- 
ties of  100,000  population  are  required  to  levy 
a tax  of  10  cents  for  each  child  between  4 
and  20  years,  for  school  libraries,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  districts  according  to  the  number 
of  school  children.  Books  are  to  be  bought 
from  lists  prepared  by  the  state  library  com- 
mission, and  loaned  under  their  rules.  County 
superintendents  are  to  appoint  librarians,  and 
keep  complete  records  of  books  bought  and 
prices.  Montana  establishes  a fund  for  books 
for  school  libraries,  but  provides  that  in  dis- 
tricts other  than  cities,  maintaining  a free  pub- 
lic library  and  having  a population  of  2000  or 
over,  such  library  money  may,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  school  trustees,  be  used  for  paying 
current  expenses  of  the  schools. 

Documents .—  Vermont  requires  the  state 
librarian  to  distribute  specified  state  docu- 
ments to  state  normal  schools,  high  schools 
and  academies ; to  the  clerk  of  each  organ- 
ized town;  to  each  register  of  probate;  to 
each  supreme  court  and  U.  S.  district  judge; 
and  to  the  libraries  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, Middlebury  College,  Norwich  Univer- 
sity and  the  Rutland  Bar  Association.  Penn- 
sylvania transfers  the  custody  of  public  docu- 
ments, except  the  pamphlet  laws  and  the  leg- 
islative handbook,  from  the  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth  to  the  state  librarian,  for  such 
distribution  as  may  be  required  by  law.  In- 
diana increases  the  number  of  copies  of  state 
publications  that  are  to  be  delivered  to  the 
state  librarian  from  150  to  200.  In  Kansas, 
the  state  librarian  is  required  to  exchange 
state  reports  with  other  states,  territories,  so- 
cieties and  institutions.  Washington  provides 
that  300  copies  of  each  volume  of  state  reports 
be  delivered  to  the  state  library  for  distri- 
bution, remainders  to  be  kept  by  the  librarv. 

Miscellaneous. — In  New  Jersey,  all  books 
belonging  to  a city  having  a public  library, 


may  be  transferred  to  that  library  by  the 
board  having  them  in  charge,  all  responsibil- 
ity of  such  boards  ceasing  with  the  transfer. 
By  special  act,  New  York  authorizes  the 
board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  of  New 
York  City  to  contract  with  the  3 public  li- 
braries of  the  city,  binding  the  city  to  repair 
and  make  good  any  damage  to  library  build- 
ings erected  by  the  Carnegie  gift;  the  board 
is  also  authorized  to  provide  at  city  expense 
an  original  stock  of  books  for  any  such  new 
library  building  where  no  stock  of  books  ex- 
ists. In  Illinois,  cities  of  100,000  population 
are  required  to  establish  a pension  fund,  to 
which  library  employes  may  contribute  each 
month  for  10  years  a percentage  of  their 
salaries,  and  receive  benefits  on  and  after 
their  retirement  at  the  age  of  55  years,  or, 
after  20  years  of  service;  in  the  latter  case, 
payment  for  5 years  will  be  sufficient.  Illi- 
nois also  increases  its  annual  appropriation  to 
the  state  historical  library  from  $3500  to  $5000, 
and  gives  $2000  for  expenses  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  state  historical  society.  In- 
diana makes  the  wilful  injuring  of  any  public 
library  property  punishable  by  a fine  of  from 
$10  to  $100.  Wisconsin  extends  the  operation 
of  the  free  public  lectures  act,  enabling 
boards  of  education  to  make  appropriations 
for  lectures  to  be  given  at  public  libraries. 
The  appropriation  for  the  legislative  reference 
department  of  this  state  is  increased  from 
$2500  to  $4500.  Minnesota  provides  that  de- 
posits made  with  clerks  of  district  courts  as 
security  for  fees  in  any  action  pending,  which 
shall  not  be  repaid  within  three  years  after 
the  action  has  terminated,  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  law  library  of  the  county,  if 
there  be  one.  Kansas  appropriates  $500  for 
purchasing  books  for  the  library  of  the  state 
penitentiary.  California  requires  boards  of 
trustees  of  public  libraries  to  make  annual  re- 
ports to  the  legislative  body  of  their  munici- 
pality, and  to  send  annually  a copy  of  such 
reports  to  the  state  library. 

Asa  Wynkoop,  New  York  State  Library. 


ONTARIO  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Library  Association  will  be  held  in  Toronto 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter  week, 
April  16  and  17,  1906.  A program  has  been 
arranged  to  cover  the  more  practical  and 
timely  subjects  of  interest  to  Canadian  libra- 
rians. The  question  of  library  buildings  will 
receive  special  attention  and  will  be  illustrated 
with  views  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
many  new  buildings  in  the  Province  and  nu- 
merous floor  plans;  these  will  be  supple- 
mented by  views  of  well  known  and  repre- 
sentative library  buildings  in  the  United 
States.  A large  attendance  is  hoped  for. 
Later  announcement  and  program  will  be  sent 
out  by  the  secretary,  E.  A.  Hardy,  Toronto. 
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PROPOSED  PROHIBITION  OF  IMPOR- 
TATION OF  COPYRIGHT  BOOKS 

As  a result  of  the  proposed  revision  and 
codification  of  the  copyright  law,  undertaken 
last  year  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee under  the  auspices  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  and  the  direct  charge  of  the  Regis- 
ter of  Copyrights,  the  continuance  of  existing 
privileges  of  importation  of  copyright  books 
for  libraries  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  au- 
thors’ and  the  publishers’  copyright  leagues 
and  other  interests  concerned  in  copyright 
revision.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter,  in  its  bearing  both  upon  the  libraries 
and  upon  copyright  legislation,  a presentation 
of  the  facts  and  of  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  seems  desirable. 

This  proposed  codification  of  existing  copy- 
right legislation  into  a revised  law,  uniform 
with  the  copyright  laws  of  other  nations,  and 
satisfactory  to  all  the  interests  concerned, 
has  been  discussed  in  a series  of  conferences 
called  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress.  The 
American  Library  Association  has  been  rep- 
resented at  these  conferences  by  two  dele- 
gates— Mr.  Frank  P.  Hill,  acting  first  as 
senior  vice-president  and  later  as  president 
of  the  Association,  and  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bost- 
wick,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  book- 
buying. At  the  Portland  Conference  these 
delegates  submitted  a brief  report  (Proc., 
p.  164),  stating  that  they  had  attended  the 
conference  held  May  31  to  June  2,  1905,  and 
had  protested  against  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  prohibiting  importation  by  libra- 
ries of  foreign  editions  of  copyrighted  works 
without  written  consent  of  author  or  copy- 
right proprietor;  and  referring  the  question 
to  the  Council  for  consideration  and  action. 
In  accordance  with  this  report  the  Council 
passed  the  following  resolution : 

“That  the  executive  board  be  requested  to 
take  measures  for  the  representation  of  the 
Association  at  future  conferences  on  the  re- 
vision of  the  copyright  laws,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  Association  to  protest  against  the  inclu- 
sion in  the  copyright  law  of  the  provision  pro- 
hibiting importation  of  copyrighted  works  into 
the  United  States  without  written  consent  of 
author  or  copyright  proprietor,  or  to  secure 
some  modification  of  the  same.” 

At  its  Lake  Placid  meeting  in  September, 
the  executive  board  recommended  its  copy- 
right delegates,  after  conference  with  repre- 
sentative members  of  the  Association,  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  a protest  regarding 
the  proposed  copyright  provisions,  or  their 
modification,  and  to  take  action  accordingly  in 
connection  with  the  sessions  of  the  Copyright 
conference.  (L.  j.  Nov.,  I9°S,  P-  864.)  A 
Council  meeting  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  matter  was  desired  by  the  board  in  De- 
cember, but  it  was  found  impracticable  to  ob- 
tain a quorum  at  that  time,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  Association  sent  to  all  members  of 
Council  a circular  letter,  asking  recommenda- 


tion or  criticism  in  relation  to  the  proposed 
amendment,  and  suggesting  that  a strenuous 
campaign  be  made  by  librarians  protesting  to 
their  Congressmen  against  the  prohibition  of 
importation  of  books  copyrighted  in  America 
without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  author 
or  owner  of  the  copyright. 

As  a result,  the  original  amendment  was 
withdrawn  and  a substitute  was  framed  and 
presented  by  the  publishers’  league  represent- 
atives. On  Jan.  11,  1906,  an  informal  con- 
ference was  called  by  the  executive  board  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  to  give  op- 
portunity for  discussion  of  the  whole  question 
by  librarians  and  by  representatives  of  the 
American  Publishers’  Copyright  League.  The 
substitute  amendment  was  presented  and  dis- 
cussed; and  in  its  place  a further  amendment 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Cutter,  Forbes 
Librarian,  Northampton,  Mass.  This  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  publishers’  representatives  as 
a valuable  suggestion,  and  was  received  with 
approval  by  the  librarians  present.  It  was 
transmitted  to  the  officers  of  the  publishers’ 
league  for  framing  in  legal  form  and  for 
later  presentation  as  an  amendment  probably 
satisfactory  to  both  sides. 

The  foregoing  gives  briefly  the  record  of 
action  and  discussion  on  the  measure  so  far. 
To  bring  out  specifically  the  points  at  issue, 
we  give  also  the  text  of  the  provisions  of  the 
present  copyright  law  and  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  act  of  1897,  under  which  the  free  im- 
portation privilege  obtains;  the  several 
amendments  suggested ; report  of  the  informal 
A.  L.  A.  conference  on  Jan.  11;  a statement 
of  the  publishers’  argument;  and  brief  state- 
ments from  several  librarians  of  the  library 
point  of  view. 

THE  EXISTING  LAW  AND  SUBSTITUTES 
PROPOSED 
Existing  law 

The  following  provisions  of  the  law  of  1891 
follow  practically  the  act  of  1870  as  contained 
in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1878,  Section  4964: 

“Every  person  who,  after  the  recording  of 
the  title  of  any  book  and  the  depositing  of 
two  copies  of  such  book  as  provided  by  this 
act,  shall,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  within  the  term  limited,  and  without  the 
consent  of  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright 
first  obtained  in  writing,  signed  in  presence 
of  two  or  more  witnesses,  print,  publish, 
dramatize,  translate,  or  import,  or,  knowing 
the  same  to  be  so  printed,  published, 
dramatized,  translated,  or  imported,  shall  sell 
or  expose  to  sale  any  copy  of  such  book,  shall 
forfeit  every  copy  thereof  to  such  proprietor, 
and  shall  also  forfeit  and  pay  such  damages 
as  may  be  recovered  in  a civil  action  by  such 
proprietor  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion.” 

The  following  provisions  were  added,  de 
novo,  in  the  act  of  1891,  in  connection  with 
the  “manufacturing  clause”: 

“During  the  existence  of  such  copyright 
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the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  any 
book,  chrorno,  lithograph,  or  photograph,  so 
copyrighted,  or  any  edition  or  editions  thereof, 
or  any  plates  of  the  same  not  made  from 
type  set,  negatives,  or  drawings  on  stone 
made  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby  prohibited,  except  in 
the  cases  specified  in  paragraphs  512  to  516, 
inclusive,  in  section  two  of  the  act  entitled, 
an  act  to  reduce  the  revenue  and  equalize  the 
duties  on  imports  and  for  other  purposes,  ap- 
proved October  1,  1890;  and  except  in  the 
case  of  persons  purchasing  for  use  and  not 
for  sale,  who  import  subject  to  the  duty 
thereon,  not  more  than  two  copies  of  such 
book  at  any  one  tune ; and,  except  in  the  case 
of  newspapers  and  magazines,  not  containing 
in  whole  or  in  part  matter  copyrighted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  unauthorized  by 
the  author,  which  are  hereby  exempted  from 
prohibition  of  importation: 

“Provided,  nevertheless,  That  in  the  case 
of  books  of  foreign  languages,  of  which  only 
translations  in  .English  are  copyrighted,  the 
prohibition  of  importation  shall  apply  only  to 
the  translation  of  the  same,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  the  books  in  the  original  language 
shall  be  permitted.” 

The  paragraphs  nos.  512  to  516,  inclusive, 
of  the  tariff  act  approved  October  1,  1890, 
became,  by  the  amended  tariff  act  approved 
July  24,  1897,  paragraphs  nos.  500  to  504,  in- 
clusive, of  the  free  list,  as  follows: 

“500.  Books,  engravings,  photographs, 
etchings,  bound  or  unbound,  maps  and  charts 
imported  by  authority  or  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  or  for  the  use  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

“501.  Books,  maps,  music,  engravings,  pho- 
tographs, etchings,  bound  or  unbound,  and 
charts,  which  shall  have  been  printed  more 
than  twenty  years  at  the  date  of  importation, 
and  all  hydrographic  charts,  and  publications 
issued  for  their  subscribers  or  exchanges  by 
scientific  and  literary  associations  or  academ- 
ies, or  publications  of  individuals  for  gratu- 
itous private  circulation,  and  public  docu- 
ments issued  by  foreign  Governments. 

“502.  Books  and  pamphlets  printed  ex- 
clusively in  languages  other  than  English ; 
also  books  and  music,  in  raised  print,  used 
exclusively  by  the  blind. 

“503.  Books,  maps,  music,  photographs, 
etchings,  lithographic  prints,  and  charts, 
specially  imported,  not  more  than  two  copies 
in  any  one  invoice,  in  good  faith,  for  the 
use  or  by  order  of  any  society  or  institution 
incorporated  or  established  solely  for  relig- 
ious, philosophical,  educational,  scientific,  or 
literary  purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  or  by  order  of 
any  college,  academy,  school,  or  seminary  of 
learning  in  the  United  States,  or  any  state 
or  public  library,  and  not  for  sale,  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prescribe. 


“504.  Books,  libraries,  usual  and  reason- 
able furniture,  and  similar  household  effects 
of  persons  or  families  from  foreign  countries, 
all  the  foregoing  if  actually  used  abroad  by 
them  not  less  than  one  year,  and  not  intended 
for  any  other  person  or  persons,  nor  for  sale.” 

Substitute  originally  proposed 

“But  the  privilege  accorded  to  certain  in- 
stitutions under  paragraph  five  hundred  and 
fifteen  of  section  two  of  said  Act,  to  import 
free  of  duty  not  more  than  two  copies  of 
books,  maps,  lithographic  prints,  and  charts, 
shall  apply  to  the  importation  of  books,  maps, 
lithographic  prints,  and  charts  which  have 
been  copyrighted  in  the  United  States,  only 
when  the  holders  of  the  American  copyrights 
thereof  in  writing  consent  to  such  importa- 
tion ; and  except  in  the  case  of  persons  pur- 
chasing for  use  and  not  for  sale,  who  import 
subject  to  the  duty  thereon  and  with  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  holders  of  the  American 
copyrights,  not  more  than  two  copies  of  such 
book  at  any  one  time 

Second  substitute  proposed 

“The  importation  shall  also  be  permitted  as 
follows : Copies  of  an  edition  of  a copyrighted 
book,  which  edition  has  been  printed  abroad 
with  the  authorization  of  the  author  or  the 
proprietor. 

“1.  When  imported  by  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  or  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  or  for  the  use  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

“2.  One  copy  of  any  such  book  imported 
at  any  one  time,  when  so  imported  for  use 
and  not  for  sale,  for  the  use  of  any  college, 
university,  public  library,  or  educational  so- 
ciety, which  has  been  duly  incorporated ; but 
such  privilege  of  importation  for  such  incor- 
porated society  shall  apply  to  the  foreign 
edition  of  a book  that  has  secured  American 
copyright  only  in  the  case  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican edition  of  such  book  does  not  contain 
the  complete  material,  text,  and  illustrations, 
as  printed  in  the  authorized  foreign  edition 
of  such  book. 

“3.  When  specially  imported,  not  more 
than  two  copies  in  any  one  invoice,  under  the 
permission  given  in  writing  by  the  author  or 
proprietor  of  the  American  copyright  of  such 
work. 

“4.  When  such  books  form  parts  of  li- 
braries belonging  to  persons  or  families  from 
foreign  countries,  if  the  copies  have  been 
actually  used  abroad  by  such  persons  and  are 
not  intended  for  sale  in  the  United  States. 

“5.  All  class  of  works  in  raised  print  for 
the  use  of  the  blind.” 

Third  substitute  proposed 

To  section  2 of  foregoing.  In  substance: 
Permitting  importation  for  incorporated  in- 
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stitutions  of  one  copy  of  any  copyright  book 
not  the  work  of  an  author  of  American  resi- 
dence or  citizenship. 

A.  L.  A.  CONFERENCE  V/2TH  PUBLISHERS' 
LEAGUE 

A meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
American  Library  Association  was  held  at  the 
Mercantile  Library  in  New  York  City  on  Jan. 
11,  1906,  to  afford  opportunity  for  discussion 
of  the  revision  of  the  importation  clause  in 
the  present  copyright  law,  and  to  prepare  a 
substitute  clause  which  shall  be  acceptable 
to  all  interests  concerned  for  the  new  codifica- 
tion of  the  copyright  law.  There  were  pres- 
ent at  this  conference  for  the  executive  board, 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Hill,  president,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Richardson,  Mr.  G.  M.  Jones,  Miss  Caroline 
H.  Garland,  Miss  Helen  E.  Haines.  Mr.  J.  I. 
Wyer  (acting  as  secretary)  ; by  invitation 
Messrs.  A.  E.  Bostwick,  H.  C.  Wellman,  J. 
H.  Canfield,  W.  C.  Kimball,  W.  T.  Peoples, 
W.  P.  Cutter,  Miss  I.  E.  Lord  and  Miss  M. 
W.  Plummer,  librarians;  and  Messrs.  George 
Haven  Putnam,  William  Appleton  and 
Charles  Scribner,  publishers. 

President  Hill  opened  the  meeting  by  stat- 
ing as  the  reason  for  its  call  the  desire  to 
reach  a better  understanding  by  both  pub- 
lishers and  librarians  as  to  the  different  points 
of  view  which  are  held  regarding  the  de- 
sired exemption  from  importation  duty  of 
certain  classes  of  books.  He  then  called  upon 
Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam,  who  briefly 
sketched  the  history  of  copyright  legislation 
in  the  United  States,  touching  upon  the  exist- 
ing differences  between  publishers  and  au- 
thors and  librarians,  and  offered  the  following 
draft  of  a paragraph  suggested  for  correction 
of  the  importation  clause  of  the  existing  copy- 
right statute. 

“The  importation  shall  be  permitted  as  fol- 
lows : 

“Copies  of  an  edition  of  a copyrighted  book, 
which  has  been  printed  abroad  with  the  au- 
thorization of  the  author  or  the  proprietor. 

“1.  When  imported  by  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  or  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  or  for  the  use  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

“2.  One  copy  of  any  such  book  imported  at 
any  time,  when  so  imported  for  use  and  not 
for  sale,  for  the  use  of  any  college,  university, 
public  library  or  educational  society,  which 
has  been  duly  incorporated;  but  such  priv- 
ilege of  importation  for  such  incorporated 
society  shall  apply  to  the  foreign  edition  of  a 
book  that  has  secured  American  copyright 
only  in  the  case  in  which  the  American  edi- 
tion of  such  book  does  not  contain  the  com- 
plete material,  text,  and  illustrations,  as 
printed  in  the  authorized  foreign  edition  of 
such  book. 

“3.  When  specially  imported,  not  more  than 
two  copies  in  any  one  invoice,  under  the 


permission  given  in  writing  by  the  author  or 
proprietor  of  the  American  copyright  of  such 
work. 

“4.  When  such  books  form  parts  of  libraries 
belonging  to  persons  or  families  from  foreign 
countries,  if  the  copies  have  been  actually 
used  abroad  by  such  persons  and  are  not  in- 
tended for  sale  in  the  United  States. 

“5.  All  classes  of  works  in  raised  print  for 
the  use  of  the  blind.” 

In  the  following  discussion,  Mr.  Putnam 
was  questioned  closely  by  Messrs.  W.  P.  Cut- 
ter, Dr.  J.  H.  Canfield  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Richard- 
son as  to  the  exact  bearing  and  the  effect  of 
this  suggested  clause  upon  the  conditions  now 
existing  under  the  present  law.  Mr.  Appleton 
was  then  called  upon  and  stated  that  unless 
an  agreement  could  be  reached  between  libra- 
rians and  publishers,  which  would  secure  to 
authors  the  right  to  control  their  market  in 
every  country  without  likelihood  of  ruinous 
importation  of  cheaper  editions  from  other 
countries,  it  would  be  of  little  benefit  to 
remodel  the  present  copyright  law.  Upon 
invitation  from  the  chair,  Mr.  Scribner  called 
attention  to  the  greatly  increased  importation 
by  library  associations  and  individuals  in 
recent  years  under  the  duty  free  clause  in  the 
present  law.  Mr.  Scribner  also  stated  that 
librarians  have  not  appreciated  the  provision 
that  they  were  for  use  and  not  for  sale  and 
have  sold  wornout,  surplus,  or  undesirable 
books,  which  in  turn  have  found  their 
way  into  the  market,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  authorized  editions.  In  reply  to 
a question  from  Dr.  Canfield,  Mr.  Scrib- 
ner further  stated  that  the  new  law  would 
prohibit  the  importation  by  libraries  or 
individuals  of  either  first  or  second  hand 
copies  of  American  books  bearing  the  copy- 
right notice  of  our  government,  whether  pur- 
chased alone  or  in  a library  bought  en  bloc. 

Invitation  from  the  chair  to  librarians  pres- 
ent resulted  in  the  following  expressions: 
Dr.  Richardson  assured  the  publishers  that 
librarians  were  in  sympathy  with  the  conten- 
tion of  authors  and  publishers  in  this  matter, 
and  that  the  attitude  of  librarians  is  not  that 
of  asking  privileges  or  concessions  de  novo, 
but  simply  to  keep  what  we  now  have,  and 
that  the  new  provision  requiring  written  per- 
mission of  the  author  or  proprietor  of  Amer- 
ican copyrights  and  the  knowledge  as  to 
whether  a given  book  has  been  copyrighted 
for  America  would  cause  annoyance  and 
loss  specially  to  the  larger  libraries.  Dr. 
Canfield  was  in  cordial  sympathy  in  making 
what  order  was  possible  from  the  present  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  the  copyright  law 
and  felt  that  publishers  to  make  their  position 
tenable  should  be  able  to  show  very  clearly 
that  importation  of  American  copyrighted 
books  by  libraries  to  be  placed  before  the 
public  on  library  shelves  is  actually  injurious 
to  the  American  author.  Mr.  Putnam  replied 
that  no  statistics  on  this  point  were  available. 
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but  that  the  American  publishers  who  have 
business  houses  abroad  know  through  busi- 
ness knowledge  that  thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  such  books  are  brought  in  each 
year.  Mr.  Bostwick  stated  that  the  librarians 
were  now  making  the  three  following  conces- 
sions in  this  matter,  which  he  thought  were 
all  the  publishers  could  fairly  ask: 

1.  Consenting  to  the  reduction  of  copies 
from  two  to  one. 

2.  Relinquishment  of  the  right  to  import 
unauthorized  editions. 

3.  The  restriction  of  the  importation  priv- 
ilege to  incorporated  institutions  only. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Cutter  offered  the  following 
suggested  amendment  to  section  2 of  the 
draft  submitted  by  Mr.  Putnam  and  given  in 
full  above:  after  the  word  “book”  insert 
“not  the  work  of  an  author  of  American  resi- 
dence or  citizenship,”  stating  that  in  his  opin- 
ion this  amendment  would  be  satisfactory  to 
American  librarians.  Mr.  Scribner  stated 
that  Mr.  Cutter’s  was  the  most  interesting 
suggestion  he  had  heard,  and  that  speaking 
for  authors  and  publishers,  he  would  be  glad 
to  have  it  considered  by  counsel  as  to  its 
legal  possibility  and  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
consistent  with  existing  treaties,  and  that  the 
authors  and  publishers  would  be  prepared  to 
report  definitely  on  its  satisfactoriness  at  the 
next  copyright  conference,  which  is  planned 
to  be  held  during  January 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

J.  I.  Wyer,  Secretary. 

THE  PUBLISHERS'  VIEW 

The  existing  American  copyright  statute  was 
put  into  shape  (with  the  exception  of  certain 
amendments  on  matters  not  now  in  contro- 
versy), under  the  act  of  1891.  The  bill,  as 
framed  and  presented  to  Congress,  was  the 
result  of  a series  of  conferences  and  discus- 
sions which  had  extended  over  a term  of  five 
years.  At  these  conferences  were  presented 
the  views  and  suggestions  of  a number  of  the 
bodies  interested  in  copyright  law,  or  which 
were  admitted  to  have  some  right  to  be  heard 
in  connection  with  the  framing  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  law. 

The  law  that  was  finally  enacted  (late  on 
the  last  night  of  the  session),  March  3,  1891, 
included  one  or  two  provisions  interpolated  at 
the  very  last  moment,  which  provisions  had 
not  been  considered  at  these  conferences,  and 
which,  therefore,  did  not  represent  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  those  who  were  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  shaping  of  the 
law.  Certain  of  these  provisions  were  in  fact 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  copyright  or  with  other  provisions  of 
the  final  statute. 

The  law  makes  provision  (in  line  with 
the  similar  provision  of  all  existing  copyright 
acts),  that  during  the  existence  of  the  copy- 
right, the  importation  into  the  United  States 


of  any  book  or  any  other  article  so  copy- 
righted shall  be  and  is  prohibited. 

Under  a clause  interpolated  in  the  act,  as 
above  stated,  during  the  night  of  March  3, 
1891  — a clause  which  had,  therefore,  not  be- 
fore been  under  consideration  at  any  of  the 
copyright  conferences  or  before  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  or  of  the  Senate  — it  was 
provided  that  there  should  be  an  exception 
to  this  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  copy- 
righted works  “in  the  case  of  persons  pur- 
chasing for  use  and  not  for  sale,  who  import 
subject  to  the  duty  thereon,  not  more  than 
two  copies  of  such  book  at  any  one  time.” 

There  was  a further  exception  permitting 
such  importation  of  “not  more  than  two 
copies  at  any  one  time,”  without  duty,  to  so- 
cieties, colleges,  libraries,  etc. 

This  provision  not  having  been  considered 
in  connection  with  the  main  purpose  of  the 
statute,  or  with  the  other  sections  of  the 
statute,  was  curiously  ill-considered  in  its 
wording  and  has  had  results  which  were 
doubtless  wider  than  were  anticipated  by  the 
individuals  who  were  responsible  for  its 
framing  or  by  the  legislator  who  took  the 
responsibility  of  getting  it  inserted  in  the  act. 
The  law  concedes,  in  form  at  least,  to  the 
producer  of  the  article  entitled  to  copyright, 
a control  or  “monopoly,”  during  the  term  of 
copyright  of  all  property  rights  in  the  ar- 
ticle so  produced,  within  the  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  American  law,  as  of  all  similar  copy- 
right laws,  to  grant  to  the  producer  an  ab- 
solute control  or  “monopoly.”  There  are 
various  inconveniences  connected  with  such 
“monopolies,”  whether  these  cover  copy- 
righted articles  or  patented  articles.  The 
producer  may  be  unduly  exacting  or  un- 
reasonable. He  may  fix  a price  upon  his  article 
which  is  higher  than  the  would-be  buyer  finds 
convenient ; he  may  connect  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  sale  of  the  production  condi- 
tions which  are  onerous  and  unreasonable. 
Such  possible  inconveniences  and  disadvan- 
tages to  the  consumer  or  to  the  general 
public  w-ere  taken  into  account  in  the  first 
framing  of  copyright  law.  It  has  been 
assumed  in  all  countries  which  have  enacted 
patent  laws  or  copyright  laws  that  the  advan- 
tages of  encouraging  invention  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  production  of  literature  on  the 
other,  and  the  wisdom  of  securing  for  the 
inventors  or  the  producers  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  productions,  were  considerations  suffi- 
ciently important  to  offset  the  occasional  dis- 
advantage arising  from  the  exactions  or  the 
stupidity  of  an  unreasonable  producer. 

Under  the  existing  copyright  laws  of 
Europe,  the  author  is  given  full  control  of 
his  property  in  all  the  states  taking  part  in 
the  Berne  Convention,  that  is  in  what  is  prac- 
tically the  territory  of  Europe.  He  is  placed 
in  a position  to  make  assignment  of  the  prop- 
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erty  existing  under  his  copyrights  to  business 
representatives  in  the  different  states  con- 
cerned. These  assignments  are  protected  un- 
der the  copyright  laws  of  each  state  and 
under  the  general  copyright  system  of  the 
Berne  Convention,  which  is  accepted  as  bind- 
ing upon  each  state. 

It  was  recognized  by  those  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  framing  the  regulations  of  the 
Berne  Convention  that  if  an  author  were  to 
secure  the  full  advantage  of  his  property 
rights,  he  must  be  protected  in  the  exclusive 
control  of  each  of  the  markets  in  which  he 
is  given  rights.  Any  impairment  of  his  power 
to  sell  or  to  assign  the  exclusive  control  of 
each  individual  market  would  lessen,  of  neces- 
sity, the  business  returns  that  he  could  secure 
from  such  market. 

The  carelessly  worded  section  above  re- 
ferred to  in  the  American  law  has  the  neces- 
sary result  of  impairing  the  property  rights  of 
authors,  whether  American  or  trans-Atlantic, 
and,  therefore,  of  lessening  the  business  re- 
turns that  can  be  secured  to  them  under 
such  rights.  While  the  law  in  one  section 
gives  an  absolute  control  under  the  copy- 
right, in  this  other  section  it  concedes,  prac- 
tically without  restriction,  to  societies  or  to 
individuals  the  right  to  import  copies  of 
copyrighted  books.  As  a result  of  this 
slovenly  legislation  — legislation  which  is  not 
paralleled  in  any  other  copyright  statute  in 
the  world  — the  business  of  supplying  the 
American  market  with  foreign  editions  of 
books  copyrighted  in  the  United  States  has 
each  year,  since  the  enactment  of  the  law  of 
1891,  assumed  larger  proportions.  The  in- 
justice thus  caused  to  the  producer,  the  au- 
thor, and  to  his  business  representative,  the 
publisher,  is  manifest. 

The  author,  whether  English  or  American, 
may  make  sale  to  the  Australian  market  at 
the  moderate  price  which  Australia  is  pre- 
pared to  pay,  of  the  right  to  produce  an  Aus- 
tralian edition  of  the  book.  He  has  already 
made  sale  to  an  English  publisher  of  the 
rights  for  Great  Britain.  He  makes  a third 
sale  to  the  American  publisher  of  the  rights 
for  the  United  States.  Under  the  law  as  it 
stands,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation into  this  country  of  a low  priced 
Australian  edition,  and  every  copy  sold  of 
such  edition  interferes  with  the  returns  be- 
longing properly  to  the  author  for  the  sale  of 
his  authorized  American  edition.  If  the 
American  publisher  has  made  direct  purchase 
of  the  copyright,  thus  standing  in  the  position 
of  the  author,  the  value  of  that  which  he 
has  purchased  is  interfered  with  to  just  the 
extent  to  which  he  is  exposed  to  competition 
through  the  importation  of  copies  of  the 
book  from  Great  Britain  or  copies  from  Aus- 
tralia. When  the  publisher  finds  that  he  has 
not  secured  from  his  purchase  the  control  of 
the  market,  h'e  is,  of  necessity,  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  a further  similar  book, 


willing  to  pay,  and  in  a position  to  pay,  a 
smaller  price  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
paid.  The  author  who  has  guaranteed  under 
his  contract  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
American  market  is  not  placed  in  a position 
to  carry  out  his  own  guaranty. 

The  business  of  agents  working  in  London, 
Leipsic,  and  elsewhere  in  supplying  the  Ameri- 
can market  with  copies  of  foreign  editions  of 
American  copyrighted  books  is  each  year 
assuming  larger  proportions.  It  is  the 
case  that  a large  proportion  of  the  more 
important  works  published  each  year  are 
addressed  more  particularly  to  what  the  pub- 
lishers call  the  library  public.  These  are 
books  which  are  too  large  in  compass  or  too 
costly  in  price  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
any  large  number  of  individual  buyers.  The 
American  publishers  look  to  the  librarians, 
through  the  purchase  of  a substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  editions  of  such  books,  to 
render  the  co-operation  required  to  make  their 
publication  remunerative  and  to  encourage 
the  production  of  American  editions  of  fur- 
ther similar  books. 

It  is  increasingly  the  case,  however,  that 
American  buyers,  whether  individuals  or  li- 
braries, secure  either  through  the  mails  or  in 
freight  importations  the  copies  required  by 
them  of  this  class  of  literature  from  trans- 
Atlantic  editions.  The  American  publisher, 
who  has  made  payment  for  his  American 
market,  finds  that  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  this  market  is  taken  away  from  him. 

The  English  author  who  has  made  sale  to 
an  American  publisher  of  the  American  mar- 
ket has,  of  course,  a direct  business  interest 
in  securing  for  his  assign  the  full  control  of 
such  market.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  the  price 
that  can  be  paid  to  him  (or  to  other  authors 
for  similar  books)  is,  of  necessity,  lessened. 

On  the  ground,  therefore,  as  well  of  con- 
sistency in  the  law  of  copyright,  of  justice  to 
authors,  and  of  justice  to  the  business  inter- 
ests of  American  citizens,  it  is  claimed  that  this 
defective  provision  in  the  existing  law  should 
be  amended.  A bill  for  its  amendment  has 
in  fact  for  two  years  or  more  been  on  the 
calendar.  It  is  admitted  that  no  obstacle 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  wray  of  the  importa- 
tion by  a library  or  by  a scholarly  buyer  in 
securing  copies  of  a foreign  edition,  in  ‘.he 
cases  in  which,  on  one  ground  or  another, 
such  edition  may  be  more  complete  or  more 
effective.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that 
under  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  book-im- 
porting business,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  arranging  to  make  such  importations  with 
the  consent  of  the  owner  (or  the  assign  of  the 
owner)  of  the  American  copyright.  The 
publishers  have  a direct  business  interest  in 
supplying  all  such  requirements.  This  is  the 
course  taken  in  Great  Britain,  for  instance, 
when  on  one  ground  or  another  it  is  desired 
to  secure  a Continental  edition  of  a work 
that  has  been  placed  under  British  copyright. 
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The  English  librarian  is,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  British  law,  prevented  from  including 
in  his  purchases  from  Germany  copies  of 
Tauchnitz  or  Asher  editions  of  English  books; 
and  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  instructing  his 
agent  in  Leipsic  to  exclude  from  his  shipments 
all  such  editions. 

No  obstacles  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  way 
of  a resident  returning  to  this  country  with 
a library  which  might  include  copies  of 
foreign  editions  of  an  American  copyright 
book.  The  bringing  in  of  such  a library 
under  the  heading  of  “personal  effects,”  or 
the  purchase  by  institutions  in  this  market 
en  bloc  of  libraries  from  Europe  which  might 
include  copies  of  copyrighted  books  should 
always  be  made  practicable. 

It  is  contended,  however,  by  the  authors 
and  by  their  business  representatives,  the  pub- 
lishers, as  also  by  the  lawyers  who  are  in- 
terested in  connection  with  the  preparation 
of  the  revised  statute  in  securing  a consistent 
and  equitable  copyright  law  for  the  United 
States,  that  this  ill-considered  provision  of 
the  law  of  1891,  should,  in  the  revision  of  the 
statute,  be  corrected  so  as  to  permit  the  im- 
portation of  copyrighted  books  into  the 
United  States  only  under  the  authority  of 
the  owner  of  the  copyright,  as  was  the  case 
prior  to  1891  and  as  is  the  procedure  under 
the  copyright  laws  of  England  and  of  the 
Continent.  George  Haven  Putnam, 

Secretary  American  Publishers’ 
Copyright  League. 

ACTION  OF  AUTHORS'  COPYRIGHT  LEAGUE 

The  Council  of  the  American  Copyright 
League  has  issued  the  following  statement  of 
the  position  of  authors : 

The  American  Copyright  League,  represent- 
ing the  authors  of  literary,  dramatic,  musical, 
artistic  and  cognate  works,  maintains  that  the 
copyright  protection  in  the  property  created 
by  such  authors  should  justly  and  logically 
include  the  right  to  sell  or  control  such  works 
for  any  specified  time  or  territory  or  under 
any  specified  conditions,  either  directly  or 
through  their  assigns,  publisher  or  publishers, 
and  therefore  the  League  holds  that  the  au- 
thor should  be  able  to  sell  the  American 
market,  the  English  market,  and  any  other 
markets  separately,  and  to  assure  each  market’ 
against  importations  from  other  markets  of 
the  work  thus  sold.  It  therefore  maintains, 
as  a matter  of  right  and  justice,  that  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  editions  should  be  pro- 
hibited, as  is  the  case  in  other  countries,  ex- 
cept by  consent  of  the  author  or  copyright 
proprietor,  but  in  view  of  existing  law  and 
conditions  and  especially  of  the  inclusion  in  our 
copyright  law  of  the  manufacturing  clause,  it 
is  prepared  to  recommend  to  authors  the  con- 
cession of  general  permission  to  import  copies 
of  authorized  foreign  editions  under  the  cir- 
cumstances scheduled  as  follows; 

During  the  existence  of  the  copyright  in  any 
work  or  of  ad  interim  protection,  any  copies 


produced  without  the  authorization  of  the  au- 
thor or  copyright  proprietor  or  any  copies  of 
a periodical  containing  unauthorized  reprint 
from  any  copyrighted  work,  should  be  con- 
sidered fraudulent  and  illegal,  and  the  im- 
portation of  such  fraudulent  copies  into  the 
United  States  prohibited. 

During  the  existence  of  the  copyright  in 
any  book  or  of  ad  interim  protection,  the  im- 
portation of  copies  of  authorized  foreign  edi- 
tions into  the  United  States  should  be  pro- 
hibited, except  in  the  case  of : 

(a)  Periodicals  containing  portions  of  such 
work  printed  by  arrangement  with  the  author ; 

(b)  A work  in  a foreign  language  or  lan- 
guages other  than  English  prior  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  edition  in  the  original  language 
in  the  United  States  under  copyright  protec- 
tion ; 

(c)  Books  in  raised  characters  for  the  use 
of  the  blind ; 

(d)  A work  of  which  the  American  edition 
is  out  of  print,  so  long  as  this  condition  exists 
and  it  cannot  be  procured  from  the  copyright 
proprietor  or  the  American  publisher; 

(e)  Copies  imported  by  the  authority  and 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Government 
or  the  Library  of  Congress; 

(f)  Single  copies  forming  part  of  a library 
or  collection  purchased  abroad  in  good  faith 
for  public  use  and  not  for  sale  or  of  household 
effects  in  use  abroad  for  more  than  one  year, 
or  of  personal  baggage; 

(g)  Single  copies  imported  from  the  coun- 
try of  original  authorship,  only  by  a public 
library  or  other  incorporated  educational  or 
other  institution  for  public  culture ; 

(h)  Single  copies  imported  for  use  and  not 
for  sale  on  the  written  consent  of  the  copy- 
right proprietor; 

but  copies  imported  as  above  may  not  lawfully 
be  used  in  any  way  to  violate  the  rights  of  the 
copyright  proprietor  or  limit  or  annul  the 
copyright  protection  provided  by  this  act,  and 
such  unlawful  use  shall  be  deemed  an  in- 
fringement of  copyright. 

STATEMENTS  FROM  LIBRARIANS 

Librarians  should  be  the  last  to  oppose 
the  principles  of  copyright,  or  to  do  anything 
that  would  vitiate  copyright  or  render  it  even 
partially  or  locally  ineffective.  But  they  do 
not  believe  that  in  advocating  the  reten- 
tion of  their  present  importation  privileges 
they  are  doing  this,  any  more  than  they  would 
be  opposing  the  principle  of  taxation  if  they 
should  resist  an  attempt  to  repeal  the  law 
exempting  them  from  the  payment  of  taxes. 
It  is  right  in  a general  way  that  every  indiv- 
idual and  every  institution  should  bear  a 
share  of  the  expense  of  public  administration; 
but  it  is  often  a matter  of  public  policy  to 
lift  this  burden  from  institutions  that  are 
doing  a public  service.  In  the  same  way, 
although  we  may  accept  the  principle  on 
which  the  copyright  laws  are  based,  we  may 
still  believe  it  to  be  public  policy  to  exempt 
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from  their  operation  institutions  like  public 
libraries  and  public  schools,  that  are  perform- 
ing a service  for  the  public.  Even  if  the 
privileges  now  accorded  to  libraries  were 
based  on  no  other  foundation  than  this,  they 
would  be  amply  justified,  and  any  private 
interests  with  which  they  may  interfere 
should  give  way  to  the  public  good  just  as 
such  interests  are  obliged  to  do  in  the  case  of 
exemptions  from  taxation.  But  public  libra- 
ries are  more  than  institutions  for  doing  a 
public  service.  They  are,  in  addition,  great 
advertisers  of  literature,  and  in  this  capacity 
they  serve  the  business  interests  of  author, 
publisher  and  bookseller  to  such  a degree  that 
these  producers  and  distributors  of  literature 
should  be  glad  to  make  concessions  to  therr. 
in  every  possible  way.  The  library  is  a free 
distributor  of  sample  books.  Librarians  be- 
lieve that  the  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  who  buy  and  read  books,  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  past  twenty  years,  has  a 
causal  relationship  with  this  free  distribution 
of  samples.  They  believe  that  it  would  have 
almost  paid  the  book  trade  to  furnish  them 
with  these  samples  free  during  the  twenty 
years  of  distribution ; instead  of  which  they 
have  gladly  purchased  at  a reasonable  price. 

The  New  York  Public  Library,  for  instance, 
gives  out  books  for  home  use  at  about  the 
rate  of  one  every  year  for  each  inhabitant  of 
the  city.  A large  proportion  of  these  are 
read  by  persons  who  would  not  have  thought 
of  purchasing  the  books  that  they  take  out. 
Large  numbers  of  persons  have  an  interest  in 
literature  newly  aroused  by  such  reading,  and 
become  purchasers  of  books.  That  an  aver- 
age of  one  book  per  year  represents  a satis- 
faction of  the  literary  needs  of  New  York 
is  hard  to  believe.  The  books  that  we  are 
circulating  are  practically  samples,  and  we 
believe  that  they  should  be  so  treated. 

It  is  true  that  the  privileges  accorded  to 
a public  institution  may  exceed  the  bounds  of 
public  policy.  In  the  case  of  large  educational 
institutions  there  are  often  emphatic  protests 
against  exemption  from  taxation.  The  recent 
unsuccessful  effort  of  the  city  of  New  Haven 
to  tax  certain  property  of  Yale  University  is 
a case  in  point.  But  we  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence that  any  such  excessive  privileges  are 
or  are  likely  to  be  accorded  to  the  public 
library,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  certainly 
on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  assert  the 
contrary. 

The  attitude  here  taken  is  one  on  which 
all  librarians  can  unite,  and  I believe  that 
those  who  object  to  our  present  importation 
privileges  should  also  accept  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  insist  here  on  the  point  of  view 
held  by  many  librarians  that,  although  the 
author  may  properly  be  allowed  to  divide  the 
field  of  trade  and  make  his  separate  bargain 
in  each  division,  the  purchaser  should  be  free 
to  buy  in  whichever  of  these  divisions  suits 


him  best.  This  and  similar  claims  are  held 
by  publishers  to  be  in  direct  violation  of  the 
principles  of  copyright.  They  must,  however, 
be  reckoned  with,  for  they  are  held  honestly 
by  numerous  persons. 

It  is  impossible,  too,  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  this  subject  of  copyright  appears  to 
many  librarians  to  be  more  or  less  closely 
bound  up  with  that  of  book  prices.  Those 
interested  on  behalf  of  the  book  trade  assert 
that  there  is  no  logical  connection,  and  point 
out  that  overcharging  on  the  part  of  an  in- 
dividual publisher  or  dealer  may  be  adjusted 
through  the  usual  channels  of  trade.  Copy- 
right, however,  permits  a division  of  the  field 
of  purchase,  and  in  this  case  the  provisions 
of  the  law  make  it  impossible  for  the  general 
public  to  escape  an  overcharge  in  one  division 
by  purchasing  in  another.  Those  who  by 
special  privilege  may  at  present  avail  them- 
selves of  this  method  of  adjusting  prices  are 
therefore  scarcely  to  be  blamed  for  regarding 
the  withdrawal  of  the  privilege  as  an  effec- 
tive bar  to  such  adjustment. 

Entirely  apart,  however,  from  all  such  ways 
of  looking  at  the  subject,  all  of  us  believe 
that  the  bounds  of  public  policy  are  not  ex- 
ceeded by  our  present  importation  privileges. 

Still,  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
setting  the  copyright  house  in  order  and  in 
the  evolution  of  a systematic  code  from  the 
present  confused  and  contradictory  body  of 
law  relating  to  the  subject,  and  who  realize 
that  the  question  that  touches  us  is  but  one 
of  many  that  must  be  adjusted  between  con- 
flicting interests,  are  unwilling  that  the  whole 
scheme  of  reform  should  go  by  the  board  on 
account  of  refusal  to  compromise  this  one 
point.  That  it  is  possible  to  agree  on  a 
compromise  to  which  both  the  book  trade 
and  the  interests  of  education  may  give  as- 
sent, we  steadfastly  believe.  We  are  not 
anxious  to  import  pirated  editions.  We  are 
not  anxious  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  the 
private  owner  who  imports  subject  to  duty, 
or  for  the  casually  organized  ephemeral  book 
club.  We  may  even  be  willing  to  give  up  the 
privilege  of  importing  foreign  reprints  of 
American  books.  But  we  do  wish  to  be  able 
to  import  the  foreign  books  that  we  desire 
in  their  original  editions,  without  being 
obliged  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  author 
or  proprietor  may  or  may  not  have  secured 
American  copyright.  We  should  regard  the 
withdrawal  of  this  part  of  our  privileges, 
as  a measure,  in  the  words  of  a recent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Western  Massachusetts  Library 
Club,  to  “diminish  the  resources”  of  libraries 
and  “lessen  their  educational  influence.”  But 
I see  no  reason  why  any  change  in  the  present 
law  that  will  leave  regular  educational  insti- 
tutions secure  in  this  privilege  should  not  be 
accepted  both  by  the  majority  of  librarians 
and  by  those  engaged  in  the  production  and 
sale  of  books.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick. 
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In  “Copyright,  its  law  and  literature,”  Mr. 
R.  R.  Bowker  defines  copyright  thus:  “In  its 
specific  application  it  means  the  right  to  mul- 
tiply copies  of  those  products  of  the  human 
brain  known  as  literature  and  art.” 

Before  1836  an  author  could  not  secure  a 
monopoly  of  this  right  in  any  country  but 
his  own,  and  consequently  to  protect  his  right 
it  was  necessary  to  prohibit  importation  of 
foreign  editions.  Otherwise  the  work  might 
be  printed  abroad  without  paying  a royalty, 
and  imported  and  sold  in  competition  with  the 
copyrighted  edition.  (Thus  importation  was 
restricted  in  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
foundation  of  the  modern  copyright  system. 
At  the  same  time  the  interests  of  the  public 
were  guarded  by  a provision  that  if  too  high 
prices  were  charged,  they  might  be  ordered  re- 
duced. ) 

During  the  last  half  century  the  situation 
has  changed.  International  copyright  has 
spread  throughout  most  of  the  civilized  world. 
In  so  far  as  an  author  may  now  take  out  copy- 
right in  foreign  countries,  the  prohibition  of 
importation  is  no  longer  necessary  to  secure 
to  him  absolute  monopoly  of  “ the  right  to 
multiply  copies.” 

Though  the  prohibition  of  importation  is 
to  this  extent  no  longer  requisite  as  a measure 
of  abstract  justice,  it  is  doubtless  expedient 
within  certain  limits.  Thus  the  existing  laws 
of  the  United  States  prohibit  in  general  the 
importing  of  copyrighted  articles,  but  make 
two  notable  exceptions.  The  first  allows  any 
person  to  import,  subject  to  the  duty,  not  more 
than  two  copies  of  a book  at  one  time,  for  his 
own  use  and  not  for  sale.  The  second  per- 
mits public  libraries  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions to  import,  duty  free,  copyrighted 
articles,  not  more  than  two  copies  in  one  in- 
voice. for  use  and  not  for  sale. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  bills  previously 
introduced  in  Congress,  and  was  suggested 
in  connection  with  the  present  revision  of 
the  copyright  law,  to  deprive  libraries  of 
this  privilege,  except  after  obtaining  in  writ- 
ing the  consent  of  the  holders  of  the  Ameri- 
can copyrights  (or  in  the  few  instances  when 
the  foreign  edition  differs  in  substance  from 
the  American).  In  other  words  it  has  been 
proposed  practically  to  abolish  the  privilege 
altogether.  For  (1)  the  consent  of  the  hold- 
ers of  the  American  copyrights  would  in  all 
probability  be  withheld;  and  (2)  even  if  it 
would  be  granted,  the  labor  and  delay  of  se- 
curing it  in  each  instance  would  be  prohibi- 
tive. 

To  restrict  thus  the  privilege  of  import- 
ing would  be  a serious  blow  to  the  libraries 
of  the  country. 

First,  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  their 
books  and  so  diminish  their  resources  and 
educational  influence.  Already  the  cost  to 
libraries  of  the  better  class  of  books  has 
been  greatly  raised.  A few  years  ago  the 
publishers  of  the  country  formed  an  associa- 
tion which  decreed  that  on  new  net  publi- 


cations  no  dealer  should  allow  any  library 
more  than  10  per  cent,  discount,  on  pain  of 
having  his  supply  cut  off.  Since  this  action 
the  cost  of  these  books  to  libraries  has  been 
greatly  advanced.  A general  advance  of 
ten  per  cent.,  it  has  been  asserted,  was  ne- 
cessitated by  greater  cost  of  production.  This 
may  be  true  enough,  but  if  the  cost  to  the 
general  public  had  been  raised  10  per  cent., 
the  increase  exacted  at  the  same  time  from 
the  free  public  libraries  under  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  American  Publishers’ 
Association  would  be  19  per  cent.  !*  In 

other  words,  the  libraries  would  be  made 
to  pay  a proportionate  increase  nearly  double 
that  paid  by  the  general  public.  But  careful 
estimates  give  ground  for  believing  that  the 
cost  to  the  public  has  advanced  more  than 
10  per  cent.,  and  that  the  cost  to  libraries  has 
advanced  at  least  30  per  cent.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  importing  copyrighted  books  would 
make  still  further  inroads  on  the  limited 
funds  of  the  libraries,  and  would  simply 
benefit  publishers  at  the  expense  of  tax- 
supported,  educational  institutions. 

Secondly,  to  prohibit  importation  would 
cause  endless  annoyance  and  confusion,  and 
would  seriously  hamper  the  means  of  learning 
and  culture.  Every  time  the  librarian  saw  a 
review  of  an  English  book,  every  time  schol- 
arly readers  asked  him  to  import  a foreign 
work,  before  ordering,  he  would  have  to 
make  an  investigation  to  discover,  if  he  could, 
whether  the  work  had  been  copyrighted  in  this 
country  or  was  likely  to  be.  Often  to  secure 
prompt  delivery  the  order  is  now  sent  as  soon 
as  a foreign  book  is  announced  — sometimes 
long  before  publication.  This  would  no 
longer  be  possible.  The  order  would  have  to 
wait  until  the  librarian  could  find  out  whether 
the  work  would  be  copyrighted  here.  Further, 
books  which  are  unobtainable  in  America,  be- 
cause “out  of  print”  or  “out  of  stock,”  could 
not  be  imported  (unless  the  librarian  sought 
out  the  holder  of  the  American  copyright  and 
could  induce  him  to  consent).  Imagine  the 
endless  difficulty,  labor,  expense,  and  delay! 

Frequently  the  libraries  of  deceased  scholars 
and  similar  collections  are  purchased  abroad 
in  block  by  our  libraries  and  colleges.  Under 
the  proposed  law,  as  soon  as  such  a collec- 
tion reached  an  American  port,  all  the  books 
in  it  which  had  been  copyrighted  and  pub- 
lished in  this  country  would  presumably  be 
confiscated.  The  librarian  would  have  one 
alternative.  He  might  write  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  American  copyrights  — perhaps 
a thousand  of  them  — and  beg  their  consent 
to  importation.  If  they  all  consented  gra- 
>ciously  and  promptly  he  might  have  the  privi- 
lege of  securing  his  books ! 


* The  book  formerly  listed  at  $1.50  was  custom- 
arily sold  to  the  general  public,  not  at  that  price, 
but  for  about  $1.20,  and  to  libraries  for  $1.00.  At 
a net  price  of  $1.32  the  public  would  pay  10%  in- 
crease, but  the  libraries  would  have  to  pay  $1.19  or 
19%  increase. 
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Copyright  in  the  United  States  can  be 
granted  only  under  the  power  conferred  by 
the  Constitution.  The  purpose  is  there  nar- 
rowly defined.  Copyright  may  not  be  granted 
simply  to  benefit  publishers,  or  authors,  or  as 
a measure  of  “business  justice”  per  se.  It  may 
be  granted  for  one  end,  and  for  one  end 
only,  and  that  is  “To  promote  the  progress 
of  science  and  useful  arts.”  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable,  therefore,  that  if  the  mischiev- 
ous effects  are  understood,  Congress  will  ever 
impose  any  material  restriction  of  the  right 
to  import  copyrighted  articles  on  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  this  country. 

Hiller  C.  Wellman. 

I suggest  the  following  wording  for  inser 
tion  ir.  the  proposed  copyright  bill  as  being, 
to  my  mind,  a fair  compromise  between  the 
suggestions  of  the  publishers  and  the  opin- 
ions of  the  importing  librarians : 

“The  importation  of  articles  copyrighted  in 
the  United  States  is  hereby  prohibited,  except 
that  books,  maps,  music,  engravings,  etch- 
ings, lithographs,  chromos,  photographs,  cuts, 
prints,  and  charts,  bound  or  unbound,  and  not 
the  work  of  an  author,  engraver,  lithographer 
or  photographer  who  is  a citizen  or  resident 
of  the  United  States,  and  which  are  printed 
abroad  with  the  authorization  of  the  owner 
of  the  American  copyright  or  his  assign,  may 
be  imported  as  follows,  if  imported  in  good 
faith,  for  use  and  not  for  sale : 

“(1)  When  imported,  not  more  than  one 
copy  in  any  one  invoice,  for  the  use  or  by 
the  order  of  any  incorporated  society,  or  in- 
stitution established  solely  for  religious,  philo- 
sophical, educational,  scientific  or  literary 
purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  of  any  incor- 
porated college,  academy,  school,  seminary, 
state  or  public  library;  or  when  forming  a 
part  of  libraries  purchased  as  a whole  by 
such  incorporated  institutions;  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe; 

“(2)  When  imported  by  the  authority  of 
or  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  or  for 
use  of  the  Library  of  Congress ; 

“(3)  When  belonging  to  persons  or  fami- 
lies returning  from  foreign  countries,  pro- 
vided the  copies  imported  have  been  used 
abroad ; 

“(4)  When  imported,  not  to  exceed  two 
copies  in  any  one  invoice,  by  any  person,  pro- 
vided that  permission  be  given  in  writing 
by  the  owner  of  the  copyright  or  his  assign; 

“(5)  When  printed  in  raised  type,  used  ex- 
clusively by  the  blind.” 

I am,  after  mature  consideration,  opposed 
to  any  limitation  of  the  permission  given 
in  the  first  exception  above,  except  a pro- 
vision that  will  limit  the  permission  to  books 
of  which  the  author  or  proprietor  is  not  a 
citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States. 
The  limitation  suggested  by  the  publishers 


to  books  in  a foreign  edition  when  imported 
from  the  “country  of  origin,”  would  make  it 
possible  for  American  publishers  to  print  an 
American  edition  of  a work  by  an  English 
author  before  the  foreign  edition  was  primed, 
and  thus  prohibit  the  importation  of  the  Eng- 
lish edition  when  it  appeared. 

W.  P.  Cutter. 

My  knowledge  of  the  effort  to  curtail  the 
free  importation  of  books  for  public  libraries 
is  limited  to  the  published  announcement  that 
the  Copyright  League  and  the  Publishers’ 
Association  are  planning  to  so  amend  the 
copyright  law  as  to  prohibit  the  free  importa- 
tion of  any  book  copyrighted  in  the  United 
States,  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
holder  of  the  copyright. 

I have  been  informed  that  the  measure  has 
not  yet  been  actually  introduced  in  Congress, 
and  therefore  its  precise  terms  are  not 
known.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  stage  it 
cannot  be  discussed  with  understanding.  On 
general  principles,  any  legislation  which 
would  disturb  the  privilege  of  free  importa- 
tion hitherto  enjoyed  by  libraries,  is  to  be 
deprecated. 

But  perhaps  the  matter  is  not  so  serious  as 
may  at  first  thought  appear.  The  cost  of 
British  publications  has  very  materially  ad- 
vanced within  the  last  year  or  two.  The 
combination  of  British  publishers  is  even  more 
effective  than  that  in  this  country,  for  it  has 
not  only  advanced  prices  but  allows  no  dis- 
count whatever.  Books  published  both  in 
England  and  America  can  be  bought  quite  as 
cheaply  at  home  as  abroad,  and  therefore,  the 
refusal  of  free  importation  is  of  little,  if  any, 
practical  consequence. 

Again,  it  is  a question  in  my  mind  whether 
the  restriction  is  not  already  in  effect,  without 
any  amendment  to  the  law.  I notice  that  our 
London  agent  is  getting  into  the  habit  of 
reporting  certain  titles  in  his  orders,  “Ameri- 
can publication,”  and  therefore  does  not  fill 
the  order.  These  orders  are  made  up  from 
publishers’  lists,  which  are  our  main  source 
of  information.  It  often  puzzles  us  to  know 
who  publish  the  books  thus  reported,  since 
we  do  not  find  them  in  American  lists.  I 
have  not  corresponded  with  the  London  agent 
on  the  subject,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
English  publisher,  knowing  that  the  book  is, 
or  is  to  be,  published  in  America,  refuses  to 
sell  it  for  exportation  to  this  country.  If 
this  is  the  fact,  no  law  restricting  the  im- 
portation is  necessary.  The  publishers  have 
the  matter  in  their  own  hands. 

I do  not  see  that  any  position  librarians 
can  take  will  have  much  influence  in  the 
matter.  The  A.  L.  A.  has  for  years  beep 
trying  to  secure  some  modification  of  the 
dictum  of  American  publishers.  So  far  noth- 
ing has  resulted.  The  publishers  stand  to- 
gether. The  libraries  may  buy  their  books 
or  let  them  alone.  But  the  libraries  must 
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have  the  books,  and  therefore  they  have  the 
short  end  of  the  lever.  The  best  that  agita- 
tion can  do  is  to  arouse  public  sentiment. 
That  may  go  some  way  toward  easing  the 
situation.  The  public  has  to  pay  more  for  its 
books  than  formerly,  but  it  also  has  to  pay 
more  for  almost  everything  else  which  it  must 
have.  The  coal  baron  and  the  beef  baron  and 
the  oil  baron  make  the  consumer  squirm.  But 
we  have  yet  to  find  the  way  in  which  the 
squirmer  can  become  the  squirmee. 

H.  M.  Utley. 

It  is  hard  to  find  polite  and  parliamentary 
language  with  which  to  characterize  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  our  tariff,  which  would 
forbid  the  importation  of  English  books  by 
public  libraries.  The  requirement  that  the 
permission  of  holders  of  American  copyrights 
must  be  obtained  practically  nullifies  the  per- 
missive clause  of  the  present  law. 

That  requests  of  this  kind  would  be  all  but 
universally  refused,  is  made  evident  by  the 
very  proposal  of  the  amendment.  If  pub- 
lishers generally  would  grant  requests  for 
free  importation,  what  is  the  object  of  the 
change?  If  the  purpose  be  — and  it  evidently 
is  — to  prohibit  the  importation  of  English 
books  by  libraries,  let  the  prohibition  be  posi- 
tive, with  no  provisos  or  deceptive  circumlocu- 
tions. Even  if  in  some  cases  permission 
should  be  obtained,  the  delay  involved  would 
be  a practical  inhibition.  Moreover,  what  li- 
brary wants  to  be  put  in  the  attitude  of  con- 
stantly asking  favors  ? Let  the  law  be  posi- 
tive and  of  universal  application  one  way  or 
the  other. 

What  argument  can  be  advanced  in  favor  cf 
the  measure?  It  is  not  a move  forward,  but 
backward,  as  must  be  any  proposal  to  tax 
knowledge,  to  make  the  means  and  instru- 
ments of  education  more  difficult  to  obtain.  It 
is  distinctly  a levy  on  the  book  fund  of 
every  library  in  the  country:  it  means  that 
ever}'-  library  will  have  just  so  much  less  to 
offer  its  readers ; and  where  the  levy  is  light- 
est fin  the  smallest  libraries)  the  injury  is 
heaviest. 

The  United  States  conducts  at  considerable 
expense  a Bureau  of  Education,  whose  chief 
function  is  to  aid  and  stimulate  local  educa- 
tional agencies  throughout  the  country;  and 
everybody  believes  the  expenditure  to  be  wise 
and  fruitful.  Would  it  not.  then,  be  an  absurd 
situation  for  the  national  legislature,  when 
local  communities,  throughout  the  Union,  are 
making  great  efforts  to  provide  their  citizens 
with  the  means  of  education  through  books  to. 
levy  on  the  funds  thus  raised  and  seize  a por- 
tion, be  it  5 per  cent,  or  25  per  cent.?  And 
for  what?  Certainly  not  for  any  benefit  to 
the  local  community.  It  raised  the  money 
to  buy  books  and  wants  all  its  money  to  go 
for  that  purpose.  Is  the  amount  abstracted 
from  the  purchasing  power  of  the  local  book 
fund  to  go  to  the  national  coffers?  This 


would  certainly  be  a mean  and  sneaking  way 
to  collect  federal  revenue.  But  this  forced 
contribution  from  meager  book  funds  serves 
and  is  meant  to  serve  no  puoiic  purpose.  Its 
obvious  aim  is  simply  to  divert  a portion  of 
the  book  fund  of  every  library  in  the  coun- 
try, large  or  small,  university  or  public,  to 
the  pockets  of  a few  publishers. 

The  proposal  is  distinctly  reactionary  and 
in  opposition  to  that  fundamental  principle 
which  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  America’s 
greatness ; viz.,  that  it  is  a primary  duty  of 
the  state  to  provide  every  possible  facility  for 
the  education  of  its  citizens.  The  publishers 
who,  in  absolute  selfishness,  urge  the  amend- 
ment, would  find  that  it  would  not  result 
in  so  much  profit  to  them  as  they  now  calcu- 
late, for  it  would  drive  libraries  still  more 
to  the  clearance,  the  auction  and  the  second- 
hand catalog.  It  would  cause  much  trouble 
and  annoyance  to  library  authorities  and  the 
public;  but  it  would  not  bring  corresponding 
gain  to  the  publishers. 

The  question  at  issue  is,  briefly,  this : Shall 
some  thousands  of  dollars  collected  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States  every  year  go 
into  the  pockets  of  a few  publishers;  or  shall 
this  money  be  used,  as  intended  by  its  givers, 
for  increasing  the  stock  of  knowledge  availa- 
ble to  them  and  their  children?* 

Stanley  Waterloo’s  amusing  little  story  “An 
odd  situation”  cleverly  presents  the  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  our  tariff  laws.  This  pro- 
posed amendment,  this  attempt  to  levy  petty 
toll  on  the  book  funds  of  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  furnishes  what  I call 
the  reductio  ad  minimas  nugas. 

Frederick  M.  Crunden. 

The  real  question  at  issue  and  the  only 
question  at  issue  in  the  proposed  amendment 
of  the  copyright  law,  as  far  as  importations 
by  libraries,  etc.,  are  concerned,  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  all  legal  rights  and  equities  to  the 
author  who  has  taken  out  a copyright  in  this 
country. 

Such  copyright  evidently  creates  a monopoly, 
and  is  intended  to  create  a monopoly,  during 
the  life  of  the  privilege.  It  is  entirely  proper 
that  the  government  should  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  protect  this  monopoly. 

The  inquiry  which  librarians  must  make, 
and  which  all  other  interested  people  must 
make,  is  simply  as  to  whether  the  proposed 
amendment  creates  unnecessary  restrictions, 
is  unduly  burdensome,  or  in  any  way  estab- 
lishes conditions  which  may  be  avoided  with- 
out infringing  upon  the  right  of  the  author. 

I have  not  seen  the  latest  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed bill,  but  as  far  as  I have  listened  to 
the  discussions  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
amendment  seems  to  be  entirely  just  and 
proper.  As  to  its  necessity,  that  is  as  to 


* It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  hooks  in  ques- 
tion are,  by  an  overwhelming  preponderance,  Hie 
books  that  are  distinctly  educative. 
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whether  the  author  will  suffer  material  loss 
if  this  amendment  is  not  passed  in  this  form, 
I must  confess  myself  to  be  in  some  doubt. 
My  very  positive  belief  is  that  the  public 
libraries  directly  benefit  every  publisher  and 
every  author  through  the  educating  and  stimu- 
lating effect  of  these  libraries  upon  the  public 
mind.  I can  as  soon  believe  that  the  public 
schools  are  injurious  to  publishers  and  authors 
as  that  the  public  libraries  are. 

James  H.  Canfield. 

The  proposal  that  public  libraries  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  deprived  of  their  priv- 
ilege of  the  importation  of  books  free  of  duty, 
for  such  books  as  are  copyrighted  in  the 
United  States,  is  opposed  to  the  interest  of 
the  large  number  of  people  who  use  the  New 
York  Public  Library  and  its  branches,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  it  will  not  become  a law. 

J.  S.  Billings. 

The  following  resolutions  on  the  subject 
have  been  passed  by  the  Western  Massachu- 
setts Library  Club : 

“The  Western  Massachusetts  Library  Club 
has  learned  with  deep  apprehension  of  a pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  copyright  law  which 
would  deprive  public  libraries  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions  of  their  privilege  of  im- 
porting copyrighted  books,  except  after  ob- 
taining the  written  consent  of  the  holders  of 
the  American  copyrights.  Such  an  amend- 
ment would  in  practice  prohibit  these  imports 
altogether. 

“When,  in  1897,  a clause  of  the  proposed 
Dingley  tariff  law  abolished  the  privilege  of 
free  importation  by  libraries  and  subjected 
such  imports  to  a duty,  so  great  a protest 
arose  from  all  parts  of  the  country  that  this 
illiberal  provision  was  immediately  defeated. 
The  amendment  now  proposed  would  go 
much  farther,  and  instead  of  merely  taxing, 
would  in  effect  prohibit  the  importation  of 
copyrighted  books  by  libraries  altogether. 

“It  would,  by  increasing  the  cost  of  books 
to  libraries,  diminish  their  resources  and 
lessen  their  educational  influence. 

“It  would  seriously  hamper  them  in  secur- 
ing new  books  promptly. 

“It  would  involve  immense  labor  to  ascer- 
tain in  every  instance,  before  ordering  a 
book  abroad,  whether  it  had  been  or  would 
be  copyrighted  here. 

“It  would  largely  prevent  importing  second- 
hand books  or  private  collections  for  Ameri- 
can institutions  of  learning. 

“At  a special  meeting,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted : 

“Resolved,  That  the  Western  Massachu- 
setts Library  Club,  representing  the  interests 
of  fSrty-one  public  libraries,  confidently  be- 
lieves that  the  existing  law  permitting  the 
free  importation  of  books,  maps,  music,  pho- 
tographs, etchings,  lithographic  prints,  and 


charts  by  libraries  and  other  institutions  of 
learning  is  a just  and  wise  statute;  and  that 
any  amendment  prohibiting  importation  of 
such  copyrighted  articles,  except  after  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  the  holders  of  the 
American  copyrights,  would  render  nugatory 
the  beneficent  purpose  of  the  said  law,  which 
is  designed  to  increase  the  facilities  of  edu- 
cation and  to  advance  learning  in  the  United 
States. 

“Voted,  That  the  secretary  send  copies  of 
the  above  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  to 
the  library  representatives  in  the  copyright 
conference,  to  libraries  and  colleges  within  the 
club’s  district,  to  other  library  associations, 
to  the  library  journals,  and  later  to  the  state’s 
representatives  in  Congress. 

“James  A.  Lowell,  Secretary. 
“Springfield,  Mass. 

“January  20,  1906.” 

Similar  resolutions  have  been  passed  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Springfield  (Mass. I 
City  Library. 

The  St.  Louis  Public  Library  board,  at  a 
recent  meeting,  unanimously  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  the  secretary  was 
instructed  to  send  to  the  two  senators  and  all 
the  representatives  in  Congress  for  Missouri : 

“ Resolved , That  the  board  is  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  the  existing  law  permitting 
the  free  importation  of  books,  maps,  litho- 
graphic prints  and  charts  by  libraries  and 
other  institutions  of  learning  is  a just  and 
wise  statute,  and  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment requiring  consent  of  holders  of  Ameri- 
can copyrights  would  render  nugatory  the 
beneficent  purposes  of  the  law,  which  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  and  increase  the  facilities 
for  education  in  the  United  States.” 

The  Detroit  Public  Library  board  also,  on 
Jan.  18,  passed  a resolution  extending  its 
support  to  the  American  Library  Association 
in  opposition  to  the  measure.  Public  Libra- 
ries for  January  considers  the  subject  editor- 
ially as  the  “Next  move  in  net  price  system,” 
and  says:  “The  gross  injustice  of  such  a 
measure  is  so  plain  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  its 
journey  from  life  to  death  will  be  short  and 
quick.  Tax-supported  institutions  belong  to 
all  the  people,  and  if  a tax  is  placed  on 
books  impoited  for  a public  library  it  means 
that  the  people  will  be  compelled  to  pay  just 
that  much  more  for  their  books,  their  library 
funds  will  fall  that  much  shorter  of  their 
full  purchasing  power,  and  no  one  will  be 
benefited  thereby  except  the  publisher  in 
America.” 

A further  memorandum  draft,  embodying 
the  modifications  suggested  by  Mr.  Cutter, 
Dr.  Canfield,  and  others,  was  later  prepared 
by  the  publishers’  league  and  presented  for 
consideration  to  the  A.  L.  A.  executive  board, 
with  the  approval  of  the  A.  L.  A.  copyright 
delegates,  who  recommend  its  acceptance. 
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AMERICAN  LIBRARY  INSTITUTE 

The  American  Library  Institute  has  been 
organized,  by  the  adoption  of  constitution  and 
by-laws  and  election  of  44  of  the  100  fellows 
who  are  to  make  up  its  membership.  The 
constitution  is  as  follows: 

A.  L.  I.  CONSTITUTION 

ADOPTED  1905 

1.  Object.  The  object  of  the  American  Library 
Institute  shall  be  to  provide  for  study  and  discussion 
of  library  problems  by  a representative  body  chosen 
from  English  speaking  America,  regardless  of  res- 
idence or  official  position. 

2.  Fellows.  There  shall  be  not  to  exceed  100 
fellows,  divided  into  10  classes,  of  which  the  term  of 
ore  class  shall  expire  each  year.  By  a vote  of  the 
Institute,  or  board,  not  to  exceed  half  the  vacancies 
may  he  left  unfilled  till  an  election  is  ordered. 

3.  Corresponding  and  ex-officio  members.  Recog- 
nized library  thinkers  and  workers  in  other  countries, 
whose  co-operation  is  wished,  may  be  elected  corre- 
sponding members  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  board 
or  three-fourths  vote  of  the  Institute.  Their  terms 
shall  expire  wTith  the  next  revision  of  the  list,  which 
shall  be  made  at  least  once  in  five  years.  All  ex- 
presidents of  the  American  Library  Association, 
and,  during  their  terms  of  office,  members  of  its 
executive  board  and  council  shall  have  seats  in  all 
meetings  of  the  Institute. 

4.  Vacancies.  Vacancies  may  occur  by  end  of 
term,  death,  or  resignation,  or  without  assignment 
of  cause,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  board,  or  by 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  Institute.  All  vacancies 
shall  be  filled  for  unexpired  terms  by  written  ballot. 
The  Institute  year  shall  be  the  calendar  year. 

5.  Board.  Programs,  time  and  place  of  meetings, 
and  other  routine  business  shall  be  intrusted  to  an 
Institute  board  of  five,  one  elected  each  year,  to 
serve  five  years,  by  the  same  method  and  at  the 
same  time  that  fellows  are  elected.  The  Institute, 
by  three-fourths  vote,  may  take  direct  action,  or  re- 
vise the  action  of  the  board,  or  give  it  mandatory  in- 
structions. 

6.  Officers.  The  board  shall  nominate  and  the 
Institute  elect  by  ballot,  for  a term  of  three  years, 
a president  as  the  representative  head  of  both  In- 
stitute and  board;  also  a secretary,  who,  subject 
to  the  authority  of  president  and  board,  shall  per- 
form the  usual  duties  of  both  secretary  and  treasurer. 
If  the  president  and  secretary  elected  are  not  already 
members  of  the  board,  they  shall  become  such 
ex-officio. 

7.  Voting.  All  formal  votes  of  the  Institute  shall 
be  by  correspondence;  and  the  required  majority  or 
three-fourths  vote  shall  be  of  the  entire  number  of 
fellows.  On  request  of  five  fellows,  any  proposition 
shall  be  submitted  to  vote  of  the  Institute  with 
summaries  of  the  arguments  for  and  against.  No 
conclusion  shall  be  promulgated  as  an  expression 
of  the  Institute  till  it  has  been  so  submitted. 

8.  Elections.  Each  November  the  Institute  board 
shall  ask  from  each  fellow  nominations  for  all  vacan- 
cies to  be  filled.  From  these  and  its  own  suggestions 
the  board  shall  submit  to  each  fellow,  on  December 
1,  its  recommendations,  with  summary  of  the  reasons 
for  each  nomination.  Before  January  i each  fellow 
shall  send  to  the  secretary  a strictly  confidential 
written  ballot  for  each  place  to  be  filled  Nominees 
having  the  largest  vote  shall  be  elected,  provided 
each  has  the  votes  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of 
the  Institute. 

9.  Meetings.  The  board  shall  call  at  least  two 
meetings  of  the  Institute  annually. 

10.  Amendments.  This  constitution  may  be  amended 
by  three-fourths  vote  of  all  fellows,  provided  that  the 
amendment  in  its  final  form  has  been  sent  to  each 
fellow  at  least  one  month  before  its  adoption. 

it.  By-laws.  By-laws  may  be  adopted  or  amended 
as  provided  for  amendment  of  the  constitution;  but 
any  by-law  may  be  temporarily  suspended  by  three- 


fourths  vote  at  any  meeting  at  which  not  less  than 
twenty  fellows  are  present. 

BY-LAWS 

U.  Dues.  On  accepting  election  each  fellow  shall 
pay  in  place  of  annual  dues  $1  for  each  year  of  his 
term.  There  shall  be  no  dues  for  ex-officio  and  cor- 
responding members. 

2.  Record  of  votes.  The  secretary  shall  record  the 
names  of  those  present  at  each  meeting;  the  r.urm 
ber  voting  for  and  against  any  proposition;  and,  it 
requested  by  any  member,  the  names  of  those  so 
voting.  Such  record  shall  be  sent  to  any  fellow  on 
his  request. 

Henry  J.  Carr,  secretary  of  the  American 
Library  Institute,  sends  out  circular  an- 
nouncement of  the  election  of  fellows  already 
chosen,  as  follows: 

“Following  the  1905  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
held  at  Portland,  Oregon,  and  acting  under  the 
authority  there  granted,  the  15  ex-presidents 
of  that  association  have  taken  the  necessary 
preliminary  steps  in  the  organization  of  the 
American ' Library  Institute,  including  the 
adoption  of  a constitution  and  by-laws.  Bal- 
loting by  correspondence,  also,  the  following 
named  44  persons  have  now  been  elected  as 
fellows  of  said  institute: 

Ahern,  Miss  Mary  Eileen,  ed.  Public  Libraries,  Li- 
brary Bureau,  Chicago,  111. 

Andrews,  Clement  W.,  In  John  Crerar  Library, 
Chicago,  111. 

Bain,  James,  Jr.,  chief  In  Public  Library,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Canada.  _ , 

Billings,  John  S.,  LL.D.,  director  Public  Library 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bostwick.  Arthur  E.,  department  chief  Public  Library, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bowker,  Richard  R.,  publisher,  298  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  , . 

Brett,  William  H.,  In  Public  Library,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  . 

Brigham,  Johnson,  In  Iowa  State  Library,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  . 

Canfield,  James  H.,  LL.D.,  In  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carr,  Henry  J.,  In  Public  Library,  Scranton.  Pa. 
Countryman,  Miss  Gratia  A.,  In  Public  Library, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Crunden,  Frederick  M.,  LL.D.,  In  Public  Library, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dana,  Tohn  Cotton,  In  Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Dewey,  Melvil,  LL.D.,  ex-ln,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Doren,  Miss  Electra  C.,  director  Library  School, 
W.  R.  Univ.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Flmendorf  Henry  L.,  supt  Public  Library,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Elmendorf,  Mrs.  Theresa  II.  (West),  bibliographer 
Public  Library,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Fletcher,  William  I.,  In  Amherst  College,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Foster,  William  E.,  In  Public  Library,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Gould.  Charles  H„  In  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Green,  Samuel  S.,  In  Public  Library,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Haines,  Miss  Helen  E.,  ed.  Library  Journal,  298 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kevins,  Miss  Caroline  M.,  In  Public  Library,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Hill,  Frank  P..  In  Public  Library,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Frodges,  Nathaniel  D.  C.,  In  Public  Library,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Hopkins,  Anderson  H.,  In  Carnegie  Library,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

lies,  George,  author,  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

Kroeger,  Miss  Alice  B..  In  and  director  Library 
School,  Drexel  Inst.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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lane,  William  C.,  In  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Larned,  Josephus  N.,  ex-ln  35  Johnson  Park,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Little,  George  T.,  In  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick, 
Maine. 

Peoples,  William  T.,  In  Mercantile  Library,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Plummer,  Miss  Mary  W.,  director  Pratt  Inst.  Li- 
brary School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Putnam,  Hferbert,  LL.D.,  In  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Richardson,  Ernest  C.,  Ph.D.,  In  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, Princeton,  N.  J. 

Sharp,  Miss  Katharine  L.,  In  and  director  Library 
School,  Univ.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

Solberg,  Thorvald,  register  of  copyrights,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Soule,  Charles  C.,  publisher,  83-91  Francis  St.  Fen- 
way, Boston,  Mass. 

Stearns,  Miss  Lutie  E.,  library  visitor,  F.  L.  Com., 
547  Prospect  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Thomson.  John,  In  Free  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thwaites  Reuben  G.,  LL.D.,  supt  and  sec’y  State 
Historical  Society,  Madison  Wis. 

Utley,  Henry  M.,  In  Public  Library,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Wallace.  Miss  Anne,  In  Carnegie  Library,  Atlanta, 
C.a. 

Wellman,  Hiller  C.,  In  City  Library,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

“The  institute  board  (to  which  is  intrusted 
the  affairs  of  the  institute,  pending  a meeting 
of  the  latter,  as  provided  in  the  constitution,) 
has  directed  that  an  additional  number  of  fel- 
lows be  elected,  up  to  a totol  of  70,  thus  leav- 
ing 30  vacancies  in  the  final  fellowship  of  100, 
to  which  the  institute  is  limited.” 


ANDREW  CARNEGIE’S  GIFTS  FOR 
LIBRARY  PURPOSES,  1905 

GIFTS  FOR  LIBRARIES,  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA,  I905 


Abilene,  Kan $io,roo  Grand  Rapids, 

Albany,  Ga.  ...  . . 10,000  Minn 10,000 

Albia,  la 10,000  Green  River,  Wyo.  20,000 

Anderson,  S.  C..  10,000  Greensboro,  N.  C.  10,000 
Arcadia,  Wis..  ..  5,000  Guthrie  Center,  la.  5,000 

Batesville,  Ind....  8,500  Harvey,  111 12,500 

Birmingham,  Mich.  8,000  Independence, Kan.  20,000 

Bunkerhill,  111....  7,500  J'ennings,  La 10,000 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Leon,  la 6,000 

(Colored  branch)  15,000  Lewiston,  111 5,000 

Cleveland  Heights,  Lewiston,  Mont...  10,000 

0 10,000  Long  Beach,  Cal.  . 12,500 

Colusa.  Cal 10,000  Louisville,  Ky.  (8 

Corona,  Cal 10,000  branches) 200,000 

Covina,  Cal 8,000  Lucknow.  O n t., 

Cumberland,  Wis..  10,000  Can.  . . 7,500 

Darien,  Ct 5,000  McCook,  Neb 10,000 

DeKalb,  111 15,000  Madison,  Minn...  8,000 

Dighton.  Mass....  6,000  Manson,  la 6,000 

Dodge  City,  Kan...  7,500  Mapleton,  Minn...  <(,000 

Downs,  Kan 5,000  Mendon,  Mich....  to, 000 

Dunmore,  Pa 15,000  Millbank,  S.  D....  7,000 

Durand,  Wis 7, 500  Monrovia,  Cal....  10,000 

East  Orange,  N.  J.  Montevideo,  Minn.  10,000 

(2  branches)...  20,000  Morenci,  Mich....  5,000 

Eaton,  0 10,000  Mt.  Carroll,  111....  10,000 

Edgerton,  Wis....  10,000  Nacogdoches,  Tex.  10,000 

El  Paso,  III 6,000  Nashua,  la 5,000 

Elizabethtown,  Ky.  7,000  Niagara  Falls. 

Elroy,  Wis 10,000  Ont.,  Can 12,500 

Ensley,  Ala 10,000  Ontario,  Cal 10,000 

Fair  Haven  Vt. ...  6,000  Oregon,  111 7,000 

Fowler,  Ind 7,000  Osage,  la 10,000 

Frankfort,  Ind....  17,500  Patchogue,  N.  Y..  10,000 

Freeport,  Me..  ..  6,500  Pella.  Ia 10,000 

Fullerton,  Cal....  7.500  Pittsfield,  TIL.  ..  7,500 

Galena,  111.....  ..  12,500  Portage.  Wis..  ..  12,500 
Georgetown,  Del..  6,000  Portland,  Mich...  10,000 
Gerard,  Kan..  ..  8.000  Red  Bluff,  Cal...  10,000 


Richmond,  Mo....  10,000 

Rockport,  0 10,000 

Russell,  Kan 5,000 

Salida,  Col..  ....  9,000 

San  Mateo,  Cal...  10,000 
San  Pedro,  Cal...  10,000 

Selma,  Cal 6,000 

Silverton.  Col....  10,000 
Slatington,  Pa....  10,000 
Somerset,  Ky..  ..  10,000 
So.  Hadley  Falls, 

Mass 10,000 

Spirit  Lake,  Ia...  6,000 


Springfield,  Mass. . 150,000 


Stoughton,  Wis...  to, 000 
Tahlequah,  I.  T..  10,000 
Thomaston,  Ct....  1,700 

Toledo,  O.  (4 

branches) 100,000 

Vacaville,  Cal 5,000 

Watertown,  Wis..  20,000 
Wauwatosa,  Wis..  6,000 
Wellsville,  N.  Y. . 7,500 

Woodstock,  Ont. . 20,000 
Zanesville,  0 50,000 


Total $1,347,200 


INCREASES  TO  ORIGINAL  GIFTS,  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CANADA,  I9O5 


Albany,  Mo 2,500 

Alexandria,  Minn.  2,000 

Boise,  Idaho 5,000 

Brooklyn,  0 1,800 

Camden,  N.  J....  10,000 

Chanute,  Kan 2,000 

Charlotte,  N.  C. ..  10,000 
Collingwood,  Ont., 

Can 2,000 

Corona,  Cal 1,500 

Covina,  Cal 1,000 

Decatur,  Ala..  ..  2,000 

Decatur,  Ind 2,000 

Defiance,  0 4,500 

Downs,  Kan 1,140 

Dubuque,  Ia 11,500 

Evanston,  111....  10,000 

Fair  Haven,  Vt. ..  2,000 

Fairhaven,  Wash..  3,500 
Greenville,  111....  1,000 

Hammond,  Ind...  2,000 
Indianola,  Ia..  ..  2,000 

Kaukana,  Wis....  2,000 

Madison,  Me..  ..  3,000 

Marysville,  Mo...  1,500 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.  1,500 

Nashua,  Ia 690 

Oil  City,  Pa 4,000 

Oregon,  111 3,000 

Oskaloosa,  Ia. . . . 2,000 


Parkersburg,  W. 

Va 9,000 

Perry,  Ia 600 

Plano,  111 1,250 

Posey  ville,  Ind...  .500 
Rennselaer,  Ind...  2,000 

Ripon,  Wis 2,000 

St.  Joseph,  Mich.  . 1,000 

St.  Thomas,  Ont., 

Can 2,000 

Salem,  Ind 1,500 

Sarnia,  Ont.,  Can.  5,000 

Savanna,  111 1,35° 

Shawnee,  Okla...  500 
Spokane,  Wash...  10,000 

Sycamore,  111 2,000 

Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.  2,000 
Union  City,  Ind..  1,000 

Vinton.  Ia 2,500 

White  Plains,  N.Y.  4,500 

Warren,  0 7,000 

Warsaw,  N.  Y....  2,000 

Waterloo,  Ia 5,000 

Wauseon,  O 500 

Xenia,  O..... . ..  3,500 

New  Westminster, 

B.  C 2,000 

Victoria,  B.  C 2,415 

Total $168,245 


GIFTS  FOR  LIBRARIES,  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND 
IRELAND,  1905 


Balrothery,  Irel. ..  £3,800 


Bath,  Eng 13,000 

Caerphilly,  Wales..  3,000 
Caversham.  Eng...  2,500 
Coseley,  Eng.  . . . 3,500 

Dornoch,  Scotl....  1,250 

Dudley,  Eng 7,500 

Fulwell,  Eng 1,400 

Herefordshire, Eng.  1,600 

Ivinsale,  Irel 2,250 

London  (St.  Pan- 

eras)  40,000 

London  (Stepney)  6,000 


Lydney,  Wales...  1,500 

Penrith.  Eng 1,200 

Stafford,  Eng 5,000 

Walls,  Scotl 300 

West  Bridgeford, 

Eng 3,000 

West  Bromwich..  7,500 

Wigan,  Eng 5,000 

Willesden  Green, 

Eng 3,000 

Wirksworth,  Eng.  1,200 
Wrotham,  Eng...  1,200 


Total £114,700 


INCREASES  TO  ORIGINAL  GIFTS,  UNITED  KINGDOM 
AND  IRELAND,  I905 


Ashton  in  Maker- 

field,  Eng £843 

Barry,  Eng 800 

Bideford,  Eng....  200 

Bolden  Colliery, 

Eng too 

Boness,  Scotl 500 

Brierly  Hill,  F.ng.  1,000 
Carlton  and  Neth- 

ersfield 300 

Colwyn  Bay,  Eng.  783 

Darwen,  Eng 2,000 

Drogheda,  Irel...  250 

Fenton,  Eng 300 

Heston  and  Iles- 

worth,  Eng 35° 


Kings’  Lynn,  Eng. 

. 250 

I.ong  Eaton,  Eng. 

140 

Mansfield,  Eng.  . . 

750 

Maybole,  Scotl. . . . 

500 

Merthyr  Tydvil, 

Wales 

3.800 

Mexbro,  Eng.  . . . 

250 

Peterboro,  Eng..  . . 

563 

Pontefract,  Eng. . . 

8S 

Stamford,  Eng.... 

500 

Mansfield,  Eng.  . . 

45 

Tingwall,  Scotl... 

35 

Waterford,  Irel... 

200 

Waterloo  and  Sea- 

forth.  Eng 

4.000 

Total £i8,54Q 
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OTHER  GIFTS  FOR  LIBRARIES 
Dominica,  West  Indies $7,500 


Hokitika,  New  Zealand £2,000 

Sydenham,  New  Zealand 4,000 

TOTALS 

Original  gifts,  U.  S.  and 

Canada $1,327,200 

Increases,  U.  S.  and  Canada.  170,245 
Dominica,  West  Indies....  7.5oo 

$1,522,945.00 

Original  gifts.  United  King- 
dom and  Ireland £114,700 

Increases,  United  Kingdom 

and  Ireland 18,549 

New  Zealand 6,000  676,750.14 


Totals £139,249  $2,199,695.14 

The  recorded  totals  comprise  106  gifts  of 
library  buildings  (including  15  branches)  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  54  increases 
to  original  gifts,  United  States  and  Canada ; 
37  gifts  for  library  buildings  (including  18 
branches)  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ire- 
land; 25  increases  to  original  gifts,  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland;  1 gift  to  the  West 
Indies;  2 gifts  to  New  Zealand  — making  a 
total  of  225  gifts  for  library  buildings. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Carnegie’s  beneficence  in- 
cluded to  a very  large  degree  gifts  to  the 
smaller  colleges  of  the  country,  for  buildings, 
equipment  and  endowment  purposes,  most  of 
these  being  conditional  upon  the  institutions 
raising  an  equal  amount.  Of  these  gifts  the 
following  were  granted  for  library  buildings : 


COLLEGE  LIBRARY  BUILDINGS 


Alabama  Poly.  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala 

Alabama  State  Normal  School,  Montgomery, 

Ala 

Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W.  Va 

Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  Kan 

Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I 

Carson  & Newman  College,  Jefferson  City, 

Tenn 

Cedarville  College,  Cedarville,  Ohio 

Central  University  of  Kentucky,  Danville, 

Ky 

Davidson  College.  Davidson,  N.  C 

DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Farlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind 

Fairmount  College,  Wichita,  Kan 

Fargo  College,  Fargo,  N.  D 

Fessenden  Academy,  Martin,  Fla 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 

Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.  C 

Goodwill  Home  Ass’n,  Fairfield,  Me 

Grove  City  College,  Grove  City,  Pa.  (Ad- 
ditional)   

Heidelberg  University.  Tiffin,  Ohio 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth,  Cheney,  Pa.... 

Juniata  College,  Huntington,  Pa 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College.  Winchester,  Ky. 

Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis 

Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Cumberland 

Gap,  Tenn 

Livingstone  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C 

McPherson  College,  McPherson,  Kan 

Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 

Mills  College,  Oakland,  Cal 

N.  II-  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 

Arts,  Durham,  N.  H 

North^  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo, 

North  Western  College,  Naperville,  111 

Norwich  University 


$30,000 

15.000 

20.000 

20.000 
12,500 

150,000 

10.000 

7.5oo 

30.000 

20.000 

50.000 

50.000 

30.000 

40.000 

15.000 

5.000 

20.000 

15.000 

15.000 

2.000 

25.000 

10.000 

28.000 

15.000 

50.000 

20.000 
12,500 

10.000 

40.000 

40.000 

20.000 

20.000 

18.400 

25.000 

25.000 


Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 125,000 

Otterbcin  University,  Westerville.  Ohio....  20,000 
Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon — . 20,000 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa 15,000 

Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Cal 40,000 

Radclifte  College,  Cambridge,  Mass 50,000 

Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Fla 20,000 

St.  Johns  College,  Annapolis,  Md 16,700 

Simpson  College,  Indianola,  Iowa 10,000 

State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga 10,000 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 150,000 

University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine 50,000 

University  of  Mississippi 25,000 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 

N.  C 50,000 

LTniversity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn...  40,000 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington, 

Va 50,000 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley  Mass 125,000 


William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Va.  20,000 


“FOR  INFORMATION  ONLY.” 

The  following  circular  letter,  sent  out  a 
few  months  ago  to  state  librarians  throughout 
the  country,  is  instructive  in  its  indication  of 
a frequent  attitude  of  the  political  mind  to- 
ward the  work  and  place  of  the  state  library : 

“DEMOCRATIC  STATE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

“Headquarters:  Nos.  408-417  New  Hayden, 
E.  Broad. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Nov.  20,  1903. 

“State  Librarian  of  . 

“Dear  Sir:  What  are  your  duties  as  state 
librarian  ? 

“Is  there  any  necessity  for  continuing  this 
expense  ? 

Are  there  any  books  in  your  state  library 
that  cannot  be  found  in  the  City  Li- 

brary, unless  it  is  books  of  reference? 

“If  you  were  running  it  yourself  upon  a 
financial  basis,  what  would  you  do  with  it/5 

“Who  selects  the  books  for  said  library? 

“Has  every  state  in  the  Union  a state  li- 
brary? 

“The  above  questions  are  written  to  every 
state  librarian  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
request  for  a prompt  reply. 

“Yours  respectfully, 

“(Signed)  H.  G.  De  Weese.” 


CARNEGIE  INSTITUTION  GRANTS 

In  the  1905  Yearbook  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution there  is  a statement  of  t'he  experience 
and  probable  future  policy  of  the  Institution 
in  awarding  small  grants  for  minor  under- 
takings, which  is  interesting  in  its  possible 
bearing  upon  bibliographical  enterprises.  It 
concludes : “Summarily  stated,  the  indications 
are  that  the  policy  of  awarding  numerous 
small  grants  to  self-suggested  investigators  is 
destined  to  break  down  under  the  sheer 
weight  of  the  importunities  it  entails ; that 
the  results  to  be  expected  from  such  grants 
are  meager;  and  that  the  award  of  them,  un- 
less narrowly  limited  and  carefully  guarded, 
may  work  grave  injury  to  educational  insti- 
tutions.” 
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ATLANTIC  CITY  LIBRARY  MEETING 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Library  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Club  will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  March  9-10,  1906. 

There  will  be  three  business  sessions,  as  fol- 
lows : Friday,  March  9,  8.30  p.m.,  at  the 

Llotel  Chelsea;  Saturday,  March  10,  11  a.m., 
probably  at  the  Atlantic  City  Free  Public 
Library ; Saturday,  March  10,  8.30  p.m.,  at  the 
Hotel  Chelsea.  The  first  session  will  be  held 
under  the  direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Club,  and  the  president,  John  W.  Jordan, 
LL.D.,  librarian  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  preside;  the  second  ses- 
sion will  be  held  under  the  direction  of  the 
New  Jersey  Library  Association,  with  the 
president,  John  Cotton  Dana,  librarian  of  the 
Newark  Free  Public  Library,  in  the  chair; 
the  third  session,  at  which  Herbert  Putnam, 
Librarian  of  Congress,  will  preside,  will  be 
given  over  to  representatives  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  other  visitors  of  distinction. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Council,  the  A.  L.  A.  executive  board,  and  the 
American  Library  Institute  will  arrange  to  hold 
meetings  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea  at  this  time. 

Railroad  rates 

New  York  to  Atlantic  City  and  return.  .$4.75 
Newark  to  Atlantic  City  and  return.  ..  .S4.75 
Philadelphia  to  Atlantic  City  and  return.  .$1.75 

Excursion  tickets  good  to  return  within  15 
days. 

For  railroad  tickets  and  schedules  apply  to 
any  ticket  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  or  Read- 
ing railroads. 

Hotel  arrangements 

The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Chel- 
sea, at  the  ocean  end  of  South  Morris  Avenue, 
Chelsea,  Atlantic  City.  The  following  rates 
have  been  offered  by  this  hotel : 

One  person  in  a room,  without  bath. $3  per  day 


Two  persons  in  a room,  without 

bath,  each  $3  per  day 

One  person  in  a room,  with  bath. . . .$4  per  day 
Two  persons  in  a room,  with  bath, 
each  $4  per  day 


The  Hotel  Gladstone,  which  is  just  across 
the  street  from  the  Hotel  Chelsea,  at  Brigh- 
ton Avenue  and  the  boardwalk,  Chelsea,  offers 
the  following  rates: 

One  person  in  a room,  without 

bath $2. 50  per  day 

Two  persons  in  a room,  w'ithout 

bath,  each $2. 50  per  day 

One  person  in  a room,  with  bath. $3. 50  per  day 

Two  persons  in  a room,  with  bath, 

each $3. 50  per  day 

Members  and  their  friends  who  wish  rooms 
reserved  are  requested  to  v'rite  direct  to  the 
hotel.  Persons  desiring  to  obtain  special 


rates  for  a week  or  longer  are  requested  to 
correspond  with  the  proprietor. 

Members  of  other  library  clubs  and  friends 
in  adjacent  states  are  cordially  invited  to  be 
present  and  to  take  part  in  the  meeting. 

John  Cotton  Dana,  President,  New  Jer- 
sey Library  Association. 

Elizabeth  Howland  Wesson,  Secretary, 
New  Jersey  Library  Association. 

John  W.  Jordan,  LL.D.,  President,  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Club. 

Edith  Brinkmann,  Secretary,  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  Club. 


SUPERVISION  OF  LIBRARIES  IN 
IOWA  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

For  more  than  seven  years  the  state  in- 
stitutions of  Iowa,  outside  the  educational 
institutions,  have  been  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a board  of  control  of  state  institu- 
tions. There  are  14  institutions  under  the 
supervision  of  this  board,  consisting  of  a 
reform  school  for  boys,  a reform  school  for 
girls,  soldiers’  orphans’  home,  four  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  three  penitentiar- 
ies, a college  for  the  blind,  a school 
for  the  deaf,  a soldiers’  home  and  a 
hospital  for  inebriates.  The  people  of  Iowa 
have  shown  great  interest  in  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  work  of  this  board  of  control, 
which  consists  of  three  members,  and  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  development 
and  organization  of  these  institutions  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  work  of  this  board. 
Libraries  have  existed  in  a more  or  less  un- 
organized condition  in  most  of  these  institu- 
tions, but  heretofore  no  systematic  efforts  have 
been  made  to  place  them  on  a modern  basis. 
The  library  commission  of  Iowa  has  been 
greatly  interested  in  some  plan  for  develop- 
ing these  libraries  and  both  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  commission  have  presented 
papers  on  the  subject  recently  at  quarterly 
meetings  held  by  the  board  of  control,  which 
are  attended  by  the  superintendents  or  heads 
of  all  these  state  institutions.  At  the  October, 
1905,  meeting,  after  a plan  was  outlined  by 
the  secretary  of  the  commission  for  a system- 
atic supervision  of  these  libraries,  it  was 
unanimously  voted  to  employ  a supervising 
librarian  who  should  have  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  institution  libraries  in  all 
matters  of  organization  and  service,  the  se- 
lection of  books,  etc. 

The  board  of  control  have  selected  for  this 
position  Miss  Miriam  E.  Carey,  librarian  of 
the  Burlington  (Iowa)  Public  Library  for 
the  past  six  years.  Miss  Carey  received  her 
library  training  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
Library  School,  and  previous  to  that  time  had 
had  experience  in  teaching.  By  education 
and  natural  taste,  as  well  as  by  travel  and 
broad  reading,  Miss  Carey  is  well  fitted  for 
this  work. 
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No  other  state  has  heretofore  undertaken 
the  systematic  development  of  libraries  in 
state  institutions  under  a skilled  librarian, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  Iowa,  as  a pioneer  in 
this  work,  may  offer  a suggestive  object  les- 
son in  a new  and  important  line  of  library 
development.  Alice  S.  Tyler, 

Secretary  Iowa  Library  Commission. 


Bmerican  Xtbrarp  association 


President:  Frank  P.  Hill,  Public  Library, 
26  Brevoort  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Secretary:  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  State  Library, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer : Gardner  M.  Jones,  Public  Li- 
brary, Salem,  Mass. 

MEETING  OF  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

A meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
American  Library  Association  was  held  at  the 
office  of  the  Library  journal  in  New  York 
City,  on  Jan.  11,  1906,  at  11  a.m.  The  follow- 
ing members  were  present:  Mr.  Frank  P. 

Hill,  Miss  Caroline  H.  Garland,  Mr.  G.  M. 
Jones,  Miss  Helen  E.  Haines,  Dr.  E.  C.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  upon 
motion  omitted. 

A.  L.  A.  Booklist. — A communication  from 
the  treasurer  and  the  Publishing  Board  was 
received  asking  for  instructions  in  the  matter 
of  furnishing  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  to  mem- 
bers in  arrears  with  annual  dues.  The  Pub- 
lishing Board  was  directed  to  send  the  list 
to  all  full-paid  members  for  any  given  cal- 
endar year  until  the  conference  held  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Kasaan,  Alaska. — A communication  was  re- 
ceived from  Gov.  John  G.  Brady  of  Alaska, 
expressing  his  interest  in  preserving  the  totem 
poles  in  the  village  of  Kasaan,  and  promising 
an  early  visit  to  the  village  to  inform  himself 
as  to  the  wishes  of  the  natives  and  the  con- 
ditions there. 

Index  to  fiction.- — A communication  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  John  Thomson  asking  why 
the  co-operation  of  the  Keystone  State  Li- 
brary Association  was  not  invited  or  consid- 
ered by  the  executive  board  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  committee  on  index  to  prose 
fiction.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Thomson  that  a new  committee 
was  constituted  without  reference  to  the  Key- 
stote  State  Association  because  the  first  com- 
mittee in  making  its  report  at  Portland  stated 
that  offers  of  co-operation  had  been  made  to 
the  Keystone  State  Association,  which  had 
declined  to  join  in  the  proposed  plan  for  as- 
certaining the  extent  and  character  of  the  de- 
mand for  an  index  to  fiction. 

Library  training. — A communication  from 
Miss  Plummer,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
library  training,  was  received  relative  to  the 
present  status  of  that  committee  and  of  the 


report  made  by  the  former  committee  to  the 
Portland  Conference.  The  secretary  was  di- 
rected to  reply  that  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  library  training  and  the  reports  of  all 
committees  offered  at  Portland  were  accepted 
on  presentation,  if  not  specifically  at  the 
moment,  then  under  blanket  announcement 
from  the  chair  that  all  reports  meeting  with 
no  objection  were  accepted  as  read,  and  that 
the  action  of  the  executive  board  at  Lake 
Placid  in  appointing  a new  committee  on  li- 
brary training  was  based  upon  this  acceptance 
of  the  previous  report  with  its  recommenda- 
tions. 

“A.  L.  A.  catalog.” — A communication  was 
received  from  Rev.  J.  H.  McMahon  relative 
to  the  “A.  L.  A.  catalog.”  The  secretary 
was  directed  to  reply  that  this  letter  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  a committee  to  be 
appointed  later  to  prepare  a five-yearly  sup- 
plement to  the  catalog. 

Catalogue  of  Title  Entries.  — A.  recom- 
mendation was  received  from  Mr.  Thorvald 
Solberg  asking  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  representative  librarians  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  continuing  the  Catalogue  of  Title 
Entries,  formerly  published  from  the  Copy- 
right Office,  and  on  motion  the  president  was 
directed  to  appoint  a committee  to  take  testi- 
mony in  this  matter  and  to  report  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  executive  board. 
This  committee  was  immediately  announced 
as  follows : the  secretary,  Mr.  George  F. 
Bowerman,  Mr.  George  T.  Clark. 

Initiation  fee. — The  matter  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  establishing  an  initiation  fee  to  be  paid 
by  all  new  members  at  the  time  of  joining  was 
discussed,  and  in  the  same  connection,  look- 
ing toward  greater  permanence  of  member- 
ship, the  matter  of  an  extra  charge  for  re- 
joining the  Association  after  membership  has 
been  allowed  to  lapse.  Both  these  matters 
were  referred  to  the  treasurer  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  at  a later  meeting. 

P ermanent  headquarters. — The  report  of 
Mr.  E.  C.  Hovey,  chairman  of  ways  and 
means  committee,  was  presented  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  board  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker, 
present  by  invitation,  and  representing  the 
subcommittee  on  permanent  headquarters. 
Mr.  Hovey  was  continued  as  assistant  secre- 
tary until  March  31,  at  the  salary  of  $1500 
per  annum,  to  be  paid  jointly  by  the  Publish- 
ing Board  and  A.  L.  A.  treasury  as  may  be 
arranged.  It  was  further  voted  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board  it  is  inexpedient  to  es- 
tablish permanent  headquarters  in  New  York 
City  until  the  sum  of  $5000  net,  after  Mr. 
Hovey’s  salary  and  travelling  expenses  were 
deducted,  shall  have  been  paid  in  to  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Association. 

New  members. — Twenty-six  names  on  the 
list  submitted  by  the  treasurer  were  voted 
into  membership  in  the  Association. 

J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
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28? 'H  GENERAL  CONFERENCE,  JUNE  29-JULY 
6,  1906 

PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT,  FEBRUARY,  I906 

The  28th  general  conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  will  be  held  at  Nar- 
ragansett  Pier,  R.  I.,  beginning  June  29.  1906. 

The  following  tentative  outline  of  program 
has  been  prepared  : 

Friday,  June  29. — 

Afternoon. — Meetings  of  executive  board, 
Council  and  committees. 

Evening. — Informal  reception. 

Saturday,  June  30. — 

Afternoon. — 1st  general  session:  addresses; 
reports  of  officers  and  committees. 

Evening. — National  Association  of  State  Li- 
braries, 1st  session;  Catalog  Section,  1st 
session ; Round  table  meeting  for  small 
libraries. 

Sunday,  July  1. — 

Free;  informal  evening  session  for  readings 
and  stereopticon  views. 

Monday,  July  2. — 

Morning. — Children’s  Librarians’  Section, 
1st  session;  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America. 

Afternoon.— League  of  Library  Commis- 
sions, 1st  session;  Trustees  Section;  Col- 
lege and  Reference  Section,  1st  session. 

Evening. — 2d  general  session  : Addresses  on 
“The  public  library  as  a municipal  institu- 
tion ;”  reports  of  committees. 

Tuesday,  July  3. — Free  for  visit  to  Provi- 
dence. 

Wednesday,  July  4. — 

Morning. — National  Association  of  State 
Libraries,  2d  session ; Catalog  Section,  2d 
session. 

Afternoon. — 3d  general  session.  Addresses; 
reports  of  committees. 

Evening. — Free. 

Thursday,  July  5. — 

Morning. — College  and  Reference  Section, 
2d  session ; Children’s  Librarians’  Section, 
2d  session. 

Afternoon. — 4th  general  session.  Papers  on 
“Planning  and  construction  of  library 
buildings ;”  reports  of  committees. 

Evening.— 2d  Round  table  meeting  for  small 
libraries ; section  or  other  meetings,  as 
arranged.  1 

F'ridav,  July  5. — 

Morning. — 5th  general  session.  Papers  on 
“The  library  in  relation  to  special  classes 
of  readers ;”  reports  of  committees ; un- 
finished business. 

Tuesday,  July  3,  has  been  fixed  for  Provi- 
dence day.  if  practicable,  a boat  will  be 
chartered  for  the  day,  leaving  the  Pier  about 
8.30  a.m.,  and  returning  some  time  during  the 


evening.  The  trip  will  include  the  sail  up 
the  bay,  visits  to  the  Public,  State,  Athenaeum, 
University,  Historical,  and  John  Carter  Brown 
libraries,  and  a Rhode  Island  clam-bake  at 
some  shore  resort  on  the  return  sail  down  the 
bay. 

The  active  work  of  preparation  for  this 
conference  has  been  begun  by  the  various 
local  committees  appointed  by  the  general 
committee  of  the  Rhode  Island  Library  As- 
sociation. The  Rhode  Island  libraries  are 
thoroughly  in  earnest  and  intend  to  do  all 
they  can  toward  making  the  Narragansett 
Pier  Conference  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

Rhode  Island  is  a state  which  offers  much 
of  interest  to  visitors.  Narragansett  Bay 
separates  the  state  into  two  divisions.  At 
the  southern  point  of  one  is  Newport,  while 
directly  opposite,  an  hour’s  sail  distant,  is  Nar- 
ragansett Pier.  The  long  sand  beach  offers 
unexcelled  bathing  facilities,  while  excursions 
by  trolley  may  be  made  to  points  of  interest 
in  the  vicinity.  The  largest  hotels,  all  very 
near  together,  offer  suitable  accommodations. 
There  will  be  no  one  hotel  designated  as 
headquarters.  If  all  who  can  will  arrange  to 
take  a roommate  there  will  be  ample  accom- 
modations for  what  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
largest  conference  in  the  history  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Hotel  rates. 

Special  rates  have  been  secured  at  the  head- 
quarters hotels  as  follows : 

$2.50  per  day  each,  two  in  a room,  double 
bed,  or  three  in  a room,  double  bed  and 
cot;  or  $16  each  for  a full  week. 

S2.75  per  day  each,  two  in  a room,  single 
beds;  or  $18  for  a full  week. 

$3.50  per  day,  one  person,  single  room;  or 
$23  for  a full  week. 

With  bath,  two  in  a room,  each  $3.50  per  day; 
$23.50  per  week. 

With  bath,  single  room,  $6  per  day;  $40  per 
week. 

All  rooming  will  be  done  by  an  A.  L.  A. 
committee,  and  not  by  the  hotels.  A limited 
number  can  be  accommodated  at  lower  rates 
in  smaller  hotels  and  boarding  houses  not 
far  distant.  Even  those  who  live  near  the 
place  of  meeting  are  strongly  urged  to  room 
at  the  Pier  during  the  conference,  as  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  conven- 
tion if  one  returns  home  each  night.  Rooms 
will  be  assigned  in  order  of  application,  and 
notification  of  assignment  will  be  sent  each 
applicant  not  later  than  June  1.  For  rooms, 
address  American  Library  Association,  Travel 
Committee,  \ol/2  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Railroad  rates,  one  fare  and  a third  for  the 
round  trip,  will  be  granted  by  the  various 
passenger  associations  from  whose  territory 
twenty-five  or  more  persons  attend. 
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Post-conference  trip. 

The  post-conference  trip,  provided  a suffi- 
cient number  apply  before  March  1,  will  be  a 
cruise  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  waters  ad- 
jacent thereto,  it  being  the  intention  to  visit, 
wind  and  wave  being  propitious,  Nantucket, 
Block  Island,  New  Bedford,  several  points  on 
Long  Island  Sound  and  the  Hudson  River, 
the  excursion  consuming  one  week,  for  which 
the  cost  to  each  person  will  be  $35,  including 
berth  and  meals.  The  committee  must  char- 
ter the  boat  at  a very  early  day.  The  size  of 
the  party  must  be  known  at  once,  to  the  end 
that  disappointments,  such  as  a number  of 
our  members  experienced  in  not  being  able 
to  go  to  Alaska  on  the  same  boat  with  their 
friends,  may  be  avoided.  Success  is  depend- 
ent on  immediate  reply  to  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  ioj/>  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  LIBRARIES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association  to  be  field  at  Narragansett  Pier, 
R.  I.,  June  29-July  6,  1906,  it  is  proposed  to 
have  a Round  Table  of  those  interested  in 
naval  and  military  libraries.  A room  wili  be 
provided  for  such  a meeting,  and  a program 
will  be  printed  in  case  it  is  found  desirable 
to  arrange  a formal  program.  The  purpose  of 
the  Round  Table  is  to  discuss  those  problems 
which  are  peculiar  to  military  and  naval  li- 
braries, and  to  arrange  for  co-operation  be- 
tween the  libraries  represented.  The  problem 
of  the  classification  of  naval  and  military 
books,  aids  to  the  use  of  technical  periodical 
literature,  the  exchange  of  duplicates,  and  the 
lending  of  books  among  such  libraries  might 
profitably  be  discussed. 

It  is  requested  that  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  proposed  meeting  shall  communicate 
wuth  the  undersigned,  indicating  the  prob- 
ability of  their  attendance  at  the  meeting,  and 
suggesting  proper  subjects  for  discussion. 

Frederick  Charles  Hicks, 
Library  U.  S.  Naval  War  College, 
Newport,  R.  I. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY  ADMINISTRATION 

The  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  library  adminis- 
tration are  to  bring  the  matter  of  uniform  li- 
brary statistics  again  before  the  Association 
at  its  next  meeting.  Copies  of  forms  of  a li- 
brary report  as  recommended  in  previous 
years  are  being  sent  to  all  established  state  li- 
brary commissions  for  their  further  criticism 
and  suggestion.  If  any  library  associations, 
librarians  or  trustees  are  interested  to  see 
these  report  blanks  (already  printed  in  the 
proceedings)  or  to  send  suggestions  prelimi- 
nary to  report  of  next  July,  the  committee 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them.  Address 
the  chairman,  W.  R.  Eastman,  care  of  New 
York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


State  Xtbrarp  Hssodattons 


CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Joy  Lichtenstein,  Public  Library, 
San  Francisco. 

Secretary : Miss  Anna  L.  Sawyer,  Public 
Library,  San  Francisco. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Anna  Fossler,  Library  Un- 
iversity of  California. 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  California  Li- 
brary Association  opened  at  9.30  a.m.,  Dec. 
27,  1905,  in  the  Unitarian  Church,  Berkeley, 
President  Lichtenstein  in  the  chair.  It  was 
held  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  state  teachers’  association  and  was 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  libraries  and  schools. 
About  200  were  present.  The  first  paper  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Cubberley,  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  Stanford  University.  He  em- 
phasized four  things  that  the  state  library  can 
do  for  schools  outside  of  large  cities : 1,  the 
state  library  should  send  a travelling  library 
to  each  school  in  the  state,  and  there  should 
be  co-operation  in  selection  with  the  county 
superintendent ; 2,  the  state  library  can  col- 
lect and  distribute  pictures  for  loan  collec- 
tions to  the  schools  for  special  work;  3,  the 
state  can  collect  lantern  slides;  4,  the  state 
library  can  issue  a series  of  bulletins  for 
teachers  on  special  subjects  for  supplemental 
reading. 

The  discussion  was  lead  by  Professor  Ack- 
erman, state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Oregon.  He  said,  in  brief,  “There  are 
three  classes  of  people  we  must  care  for : 
The  child  at  home  who  has  books  and  likes 
them ; the  street  gamin  who  knows  nothing 
about  them ; the  child  who  is  compelled  to  go 
to  the  country  school  for  books.” 

D.  H.  White,  county  superintendent  of  So- 
lano county,  suggested  that  lists  of  books  be 
sent  to  county  schools ; also  that  each  district 
have  a paid  librarian  to  select,  buy  and  care 
for  the  books  in  schools. 

Mr.  Greene,  of  Oakland,  spoke  for  Mr. 
Gillis,  the  state  librarian.  He  spoke  of  the 
law  of  1903,  which  enables  the  state  library 
to  distribute  books  throughout  the  state,  and 
said  further  that  the  state  pays  charges  on 
all  books  it  sends  out.  Mr.  Bruncken  added 
that  it  ought  to  be  the  business  of  everyone 
interested  to  talk  with  newly-elected  members 
of  the  legislature  and  insist  upon  a liberal 
appropriation  for  school  libraries. 

Mrs.  Whitbeck,  librarian  of  the  juvenile 
department,  Berkeley  Public  Library,  spoke 
of  the  methods  of  interesting  a child  in  read- 
ing. She  suggested  the  use  of  all  helps,  such 
as  catalogs,  annotated  lists,  etc. ; also  placing 
non-fiction  books  on  upper  shelves  where  they 
would  first  attract  the  eye  of  the  child, 
and  fiction  on  the  lower  shelves.  She  sug- 
gested book-mark  lists,  picture  bulletins,  and 
a shelf  of  books  underneath  the  bulletin  to 
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supplement  it,  anil  spoke  of  the  story-hour 
and  its  good  influence  on  children. 

The  next  paper  was  by  P.  W.  Kauffman, 
city  superintendent  of  schools,  of  Pomona, 
and  was  read  by  Miss  Prentiss.  This  subject 
was  “Methods  of  attracting  the  teacher.”  The 
discussion  was  opened  by  Miss  Schallan- 
berger,  of  the  state  normal  school,  San  Jose, 
who  spoke  of  the  collective  method  of  dealing 
with  children.  She  thought  that  if  children 
like  mechanical  work  more  than  books  they 
should  be  allowed  to  carry  out  their  ideas, 
but  in  such  a way  that  the  mechanical  should 
lead  up  to  the  library.  She  laid  stress  on  the 
value  of  discussion  between  teacher  and  pupils 
of  the  books  read  out  of  school,  by  the  latter, 
and  of  the  study  of  art  and  music. 

Mr.  Young,  of  the  Lowell  High  School, 
thought  it  easier  to  get  reading  done  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  spoke  of  what  the 
Lowell  Reading  Club  has  accomplished.  Pro- 
fessor Kellogg,  of  the  Hamilton  Grammar 
School,  said  that  teachers  should  interest 
the  pupils  in  good  books  and  that  the  children 
should  be  given  freedom  in  their  choice  of 
books ; he  thought  auxiliary  reading  essential 
to  train  children  in  the  use  of  books. 

On  Dec.  28  the  meeting  opened  at  9.30  a.m., 
with  President  Lichtenstein  in  the  chair. 

After  opening  remarks  by  the  president, 
Mr.  F.  F.  Bunker,  of  the  state  normal  school 
of  San  Francisco,  read  a paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, “Should  the  state  texts  be  supple- 
mented?” He  said  that  there  is  a general 
feeling  among  teachers  that  they  should  use 
text-books  only;  but  the  new  education  is  a 
desire  to  enrich  the  course  of  study  by  sup- 
plemental reading,  by  nature  study  excur- 
sions, etc.  Mr.  Furlong,  of  the  state  text- 
book committee,  gave  a report  of  the  work  of 
the  commission. 

Miss  Coulter,  county  superintendent  of  So- 
noma county,  said : “Children  should  be  al- 
lowed to  use  books  they  can  understand  — 
all  texts  need  supplementing.”  Miss  Prentiss, 
of  the  Pomona  Public  Library,  thought  that 
librarians  have  gone  more  than  half  way  to 
meet  and  help  teachers.  Mr.  Fairbanks,  of 
Berkeley,  said  that  all  text-books  are  dry 
bones  except  when  enriched  by  outside  read- 
ing. 

Open  discussion  followed  and  then  a recess 
of  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Cooper,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Seattle,  read  a paper  entitled : “Is  there  a need 
for  instruction  in  library  methods  by  normal 
schools  and  universities?”  He  advocated  co- 
ordination. The  discussion  was  lead  by  Dr. 
Tessie  B.  Allen,  of  the  state  normal  school, 
Los  Angeles.  She  said  that  the  normal  course 
is  very  full,  and  information  as  to  library 
methods  should  be  restricted. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Rowell,  of  the  state  university 
library,  said:  “All  cultivated  people  should 
know  books,  and  how  to  use  them.  Country 


school  teachers  should  have  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary library  economy.”  He  spoke  of  the 
summer  session  of  the  library  school  for 
teachers.  Mr.  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin, 
said : “We  put  libraries  ini  the  schools  and 
they  are  not  always  used.  Teachers  do  not 
realize  the  importance  of  a library.  They 
need  first  to  have  a knowledge  of  books,  and 
should  be  taught  the  efficient  use  of  the  li- 
brary.” A general  discussion  followed.  Miss 
Smith,  of  Chico,  spoke  of  the  need  of  ele- 
mentary library  economy.  Mr.  Howard  Swan, 
University  of  California,  spoke  of  difficulties 
he  had  noted : “The  great  hiatus  is  in  teach- 
ing the  children  the  normal  facts  of  life,  those 
which  give  rise  to  idiom.  Childreifshould  be 
allowed  occasionally  to  suggest  ^subjects  of 
lessons.  Stories  of  everyday  life  may  be  told 
by  the  children  and  reduced  to  writing  by  the 
teacher.” 

The  president  made  a few  closing  remarks 
on  children’s  rooms. 

On  Dec.  29  the  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Christian  Church,  Berkeley.  The  general  sub- 
ject was  “Co-operation  between  teacher  and 
librarian.”  The  first  paper  was  read  by  Miss 
Evangeline  Adams  of  the  Laguna  Honda 
School,  San  Francisco,  on  the  question,  How 
may  librarians  best  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  needs  of  the  schoolroom?  She  said,  in 
part,  that  as  San  Francisco  is  about  to  erect 
a new  library  she  would  make  some  sugges- 
tions of  helpfulness  to  the  teachers.  She 
cited  what  has  been  done  by  librarians  in 
Eastern  cities  to  help  the  schools.  She  sug- 
gested that  when  library  books  are  sent  out 
to  schools,  a_  library  assistant  should  be  sent 
to  the  schools  to  take  statistics  and  to  make 
and  receive  suggestions.  She  emphasized  the 
need  of  developing  the  library  habit.  Teach- 
ers should  know  what  the  library  contains, 
and  children  should  be  taught  to  use  it.  The 
library  can  prepare  lists  for  teachers  and  can 
group  books  on  certain  subjects  for  use  by  the 
pupils.  The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  F. 
B.  Graves  of  Alameda.  He  told  what  Ala- 
meda is  doing  for  the  teachers ; also  said  there 
was  no  solution  offered  as  to  who  should  bear 
the  responsibility  for  the  books  that  are  sent 
from  the  library  to  the  school. 

Miss  Russ,  of  Pasadena,  sent  a paper  which 
was  read  by  Miss  Saiyyer  on  the  subject, 
How  teachers  may  make  themselves  familiar 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  public  library. 
First,  by  co-operation  with  the  library;  next, 
by  using  helps  in  the  way  of  catalogs,  book- 
lists. indexes,  guides,  etc.  She  spoke  of  old 
and  new  ideals  and  of  the  reason  the  public 
schools  need  a public  library.  She  finished 
with  a plea  for  more  active  work  and  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  discussion 
was  led  by  Miss  Weed,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Public  Library,  who  said  the  fact  ought  to  be 
emphasized  that  the  child’s  choice  of  books 
is  usually  guided  by  the  teacher.  She  ques- 
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tioned  whether  teachers  take  advantage  of 
what  is  offered  by  the  library.  There  are 
1200  teachers  in  that  city  and  only  100  have 
taken  out  cards  at  the  public  library. 

Mr.  Barker,  of  Eureka,  advised  teachers  to 
study  the  literature  of  the  subject  in  hand, 
and  then  to  study  the  library;  to  use  the  A. 
L.  A.  index  and  other  helpful  lists.  He  then 
related  experiences  in  Eureka.  There  are 
now  six  school  libraries  there,  and  they  give 
out  more  books  than  the  public  library.  Some 
country  school  boards  turn  over  the  business 
of  buying  the  books  to  the  publishers  — the 
result  is  that  the  school  library  is  not  a good 
one.  He  made  the  following  point  emphatic 
— that  a list  of  books  made  out  by  librarian 
and  teacher  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
course  of  study.  He  suggested  that  the  teach- 
ers’ association  might  bear  the  expense  of 
such  a list. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  T. 
Clark,  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library, 
on  “Methods  in  school  circulation  of  library 
books.”  He  said  in  substance : “There  are 
3274  school  districts  in  this  state,  and  about 
70  public  libraries.  The  methods  of  school 
circulation  must  differ  to  suit  local  conditions. 
The  system  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a town 
of  4000  will  not  suit  a city  of  400,000.  Three 
methods  have  developed  for  the  circulation  of 
library  books  through  the  schools.  The  sim- 
plest is  that  by  which  the  children  are  sent 
directly  to  the  library  with  a list  of  books 
assigned  by  the  teacher.  The  second  method 
is  that  by  which  books  are  leaned  to  classes 
on  teachers’  cards.  The  third  method  is  that 
of  classroom  libraries.  Under  this  method 
the  library  has  a school  duplicate  collection 
made  up  of  books  suitable  for  circulation  in 
grades.  Any  of  these  methods  demand  con- 
tinuous activity  of  school  and  library.” 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Mills- 
paugh,  of  the  state  normal  school,  Los  An- 
geles. He  attributed  the  success  of  different 
methods  of  circulating  books  in  schools  to  the 
interest  of  the  teacher,  and  said : “There  are 
not  libraries  enough  to  supply  the  demands  of 
school.”  Miss  Smith,  of  Chico,  thought  the 
discussion  had  been  limited  to  city  schools. 
She  thought  a room  should  be  set  aside  in 
every  school  for  a reading  room,  where  a mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  books,  pictures,  etc., 
would  attract  the  children. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hill,  of  Palo  Alto,  continued: 
“A  large  library  may  be  ineffective  through 
poor  management,  and  a small  library  effective 
because  of  good  management.”  He  said  also 
there  should  be  more  freedom  in  school  and 
library  administration.  Let  the  schools  use 
their  influence  to  get  more  funds  for  the  !i 
braries.  Mr.  Greene  followed  and  said:  “To 
solve  the  question  of  co-operation  there 
should  be  a large  amount  of  money.  Teachers 
should  not  be  responsible  for  the  library 
books  used  in  their  classes,  and  they  should 


report  on  the  use  of  the  books.”  Mr.  Greene 
moved  the  appointment  by  the  president  of 
three  teachers  and  three  librarians  to  consult 
and  report  on  the  relations  between  libraries 
and  schools.  This  was  seconded.  The  presi- 
dent remarked  that  this  meeting  between 
librarians  and  teachers  had  been  productive 
of  good  and  that  the  relationship  ought  to 
be  continued.  He  also  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  bringing  school  libraries  into  use 
in  small  communities  after  school  hours. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
during  the  librarians-teachers’  session  on 
Dec.  29 : 

Resolved,  “That  this  association  appoint  a joint 
committee  of  seven  teachers  and  librarians  to  prepare 
a graded  list  of  books  for  children,  to  be  published 
at  the  expense  of  the  California  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion, to  be  used  throughout  this  state.” 

Resolved,  “That  the  president  appoint  three  libra- 
rians and  three  teachers  to  consult  and  report  on  the 
relations  between  libraries  and  schools.” 

Resolved,  “That  the  California  Library  Association 
desires  to  express  its  pleasure  on  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  members  of  the  California  Teachers’  As- 
sociation and  of  exchanging  views  with  regard  to  our 
common  endeavor  to  advance  intellectual,  moral  and 
social  standards  in  this  great  state. 

“It  has  been  most  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
lines  of  work  of  both  library  and  school  intimately 
interlace  during  the  years  of  formal  instruction,  and 
that  the  library  is  prepared  to  develop  and  carry  out 
later  on  the  ideals  of  the  school,  and  thus  become 
a true  ‘people’s  university.’ 

“The  librarians  wish  to  go  on  record  as  offering 
to  teachers  cordial  and  hearty  support  with  all  the 
means  at  their  command.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
this  series  of  union  meetings,  made  so  helpful  and 
interesting  by  the  co-operation  of  President  James  A. 
Barr,  will  be  the  forerunner  to  similar  meetings  held 
regularly  at  general  sessions  and  county  institutes  of 
teachers. 

“We  seek  results;  and  the  best  results,  the  fullest 
efficiency,  of  our  work  can  be  attained  only  by  com- 
parative discussion  and  mutual  understanding  of  the 
aims  and  methods  of  school  and  library.” 

COLORADO  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Alfred  E.  Whitaker,  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

Secretary:  H.  E.  Richie,  Public  Library. 
Denver. 

A meeting  of  the  Colorado  Library  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  the  East  Denver  High  School 
building,  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  29,  1905, 
was  devoted  to  the  general  subject,  “The 
library  in  its  relation  to  schools.”  The  meet- 
ing was  arranged  especially  so  as  to  interest 
the  teachers  of  the  state,  who  had  attended 
the  convention  of  the  teachers’  association, 
which  had  closed  its  sessions  the  day  before. 
About  50  teachers  and  librarians  were  present. 

The  first  paper  read  was  that  of  President 
Whitaker,  on  “The  library  and  the  schools.” 
He  brought  out  the  points  in  favor  of  a close 
union  between  teachers  and  librarians,  and 
asked  that  all  teachers  lend  aid  in  making  li- 
brary work  a success. 

C.  R.  Dudley,  librarian  of  the  public  library 
of  Denver,  told  “How  the  teacher  may  aid 
the  library.”  “The  public  schools  are  founded, 
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and  in  nearly  every  case,  carried  on  upon  the 
principle  of  true  democracy.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  library.  As  a recreation,  the 
library  needs  no  encouragement.  What  it  does 
need  is  a stimulating  toward  the  educational 
end.  The  teachers  have  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity in  this  direction,  for  they  have  the 
young  child  in  their  charge  during  the  most 
impressionable  time  of  his  life.  A few  hints 
to  the  child  and  he  will  begin  reading  the 
right  sort  of  literature,  and  in  that  manner 
will  educate  himself  to  a large  extent.”  Mr. 
Dudley  added  that  less  than  one-half  the 
teachers  of  the  city  held  cards  in  the  public 
library. 

Miss  Lila  Van.  of  the  Denver  Public  Li- 
brary, spoke  on  “What  children  read.”  She 
said  that  all  children  read  for  pleasure,  not 
for  education ; that  they  take  a dislike  for 
books  suggested  to  them  for  reading  before 
they  have  ever  seen  their  contents,  and  that 
they  refuse  to  read  anything  which  requires 
mental  effort. 

Mrs.  Julia'V.  Welles  told  of  the  good  ac- 
complished during  the  past  year  by  the  travel- 
ling library.  She  called  upon  all  the  members 
of  the  library  association,  and  all  teachers 
in  the  state  to  lend  support  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  Colorado  club  women  toward  a 
widening  of  the  field  of  the  travelling  library 
movement. 

In  a paper  on  “The  library  and  the  teacher,” 
Dr.  D.  E.  Phillips,  of  Denver  University, 
said  that  he  believed  that  all  assistants.  in  a 
library  should  have  had  a teacher’s  experience. 
He  also  suggested  that  a museum  should  be 
carried  on  in  connection  with  every  public 
library. 

The  matter  of  affiliating  the  library  asso- 
ciation with  the  teachers’  association  was  re- 
ferred to  the  executive  committee  cf  the  for- 
mer body. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

President:  George  F.  Bowerman,  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Secretary:  Earl  G.  Swem,  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Copyright  Office. 

Treasurer:  Henry  S.  Parsons,  Office  of 
Documents. 

The  90th  regular  meeting  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Library  Association  was  held  in 
the  children’s  room  of  the  Washington  Public 
Library,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  10.  1906. 
After  the  reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes 
of  the  preceding  meeting,  the  president  an- 
nounced the  election  of  the  following  new 
members:  Miss  Margaret  McGuffey,  secre- 

tary to  the  Librarian  of  Congress ; Mr.  F.  B. 
Weeks,  librarian  of  the  Geological  Survey; 
Miss  Marjorie  Warner,  of  the  library  of  the 
Botanv  Division,  Library  of  Congress;  Mr. 
Martin  A.  Roberts,  of  the  chief  clerk’s  office, 
Library  of  Congress. 


The  president  announced  the  selection,  by 
the  executive  committee,  of  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Parsons,  of  the  Office  of  Documents,  for  the 
office  of  treasurer,  made  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Burns,  Jr.  Upon  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Flint  the  secretary  was  author- 
ized to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  society  for  Mr. 
Parsons.  The  committee  consisting  of  Mr. 
F.  A.  Crandall  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Parsons  ap- 
pointed to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  outgoing 
treasurer  reported  that  all  accounts  and 
vouchers  had  been  examined,  and  that  the 
same  were  found  correct. 

The  first  paper  of  the  regular  program  was 
a biographical  sketch,  presented  by  Prof.  J. 
H.  Gore  of  George  Washington  University,  of 
Dr.  Edward  Farquhar,  late  assistant  librarian 
of  the  Patent  Office,  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  D.  C.  Library  Association.  Dr.  Far- 
quhar was  born  in  1843  at  Sandy  Spring,  Md. 
His  early  life  was  spent  on  the  farm,  and  the 
few  hours  left  unclaimed  by  the  demands  of 
farm  work  were  devoted  to  study.  He  very  early 
acquired  the  habits  of  thorough  scholarship. 
In  1865  he  came  to  Washington  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  library  of  the  Patent  Office. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  residence  in  the 
city  he  was  associated  with  the  master  scien- 
tific and  literary  minds  of  the  capital.  His 
learning  was  remarkable,  in  that  he  acquired 
it  outside  of  the  time  devoted  to  his  arduous 
routine  work  at  the  library  of  the  Patent 
Office,  and  to  his  professorship  at  Columbian 
University.  Additional  remarks  upon  the 
character  and  attainments  of  Dr.  Farquhar 
were  made  by  Mr.  Weston  Flint  and  Miss 
Pollok. 

Preceding  the  next  speaker  on  the  program, 
President  Bowerman  spoke  of  the  plan  that 
the  executive  committee  hoped  to  carry  out 
of  having  one  paper  at  each  meeting  the  com- 
ing year  devoted  to  a description  of  one  of 
the  libraries  of  Washington.  This  series  was 
introduced  by  the  second  paper  of  the  even- 
ing, presented  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Weeks,  librarian 
of  the  Geological  Survey.  This  was  a descrip- 
tion in  very  clear  and  full  detail  of  the  li- 
brary of  the  Geological  Survey.  Mr.  Weeks 
first  outlined  the  history  and  work  of  the  Ge- 
ological Survey.  The  nucleus  of  the  library, 
he  said,  was  formed  of  the  collection  of  state 
geological  survey  reports  given  by  Major  J. 
W.  Powell.  In  1882  there  were  approxi- 
mately 400  volumes.  To  this  was  added  a 
collection  belonging  to  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 
and  later  the  library  of  Mr.  Robert  Clark, 
consisting  of  early  state  geological  reports. 
Other  important  additions  have  been  the 
books  purchased  from  the  library  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Museum  d’Histoire  Naturelle. 
and  those  presented  by  Miss  Frances  Lea. 
Reference  was  made  also  to  the  growth  of 
the  library  by  means  of  exchange.  Brief  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  sets  of  the  more  im- 
portant serials  ' ■>  the  library.  The  amount 
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now  annually  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  purchase  of  books  is  $2000.  lhe  library 
is  intended  mainly  for  the  working  force  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  now  about  1000  in 
number,  but  it  is  not  limited  to  their  use.  Be- 
tween the  hours  of  9 and  4.30  p.m.,  the  li- 
brary is  open  to  the  use  of  all.  There  are 
in  the  library  at  present  60,000  books,  approxi- 
mately 80,000  pamphlets  and  30,000  maps.  The 
estimated  cost  of  replacing  the  material  is 
one  million  and  a half  dollars.  The  library 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  per- 
taining to  geology.  The  library  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology,  and  the  li- 
brary of  the  geological  survey  in  London 
may  be  said  to  compare  favorably  with  it.  The 
paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Hanson,  Mr. 
Thompson,  Miss  Oberly,  Prof.  Gore,  and  Mr. 
Bowerman. 

Earl  G.  Swem,  Secretary.. 

The  report  of  the  December  meeting  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Library  Association 
as  published  in  the  Library  journa  uninten- 
tionally conveyed  the  impression  that  the  li- 
brary of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  prac- 
tically consists  of  botanical  works.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  number  of  books  on  botany 
in  the  department’s  collection  is  about  7350, 
less  than  a tenth  of  the  whole  number. 

Frederick  W.  Ashley. 

MASSACHUSETTS  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President : Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Secretary:  Miss  Louisa  M.  Hooper,  Public 
Library,  Brookline. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Mary  E.  Robbins,  Sim- 
mons College,  Boston. 

A meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Library 
Club  was  held  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  on  Thursday,  Jan.  n.  As 
the  meeting  was  nearly  coincident  with  the 
200th  anniversary  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s 
birth,  it  was  arranged  to  deal  with  the  general 
subject  of  printing,  both  theoretically  and 
practically  in  relation  to  library  publicity. 
Mr.  Wadlin,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair 
and  on  the  platform  was  a marble  bust  of 
Franklin. 

William  Dana  Orcutt  of  the  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  was  the  first  speaker,  on 
“Typographical  evolution.”  His  paper  con- 
cerned itself  largely  with  the  influences  which 
necessitated  the  so-called  invention  of  print- 
ing, and  traced  the  history  and  development 
of  the  art  from  Gutenberg  to  modern  times. 
Considering  present  conditions  and  responsi- 
bilities he  said  that  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  typography  has  the  desire  for  better  things 
in  the  mechanical  manufacture  of  books  been 
more  apparent  than  to-day.  As  the  17th  cen- 
tury marked  the  decadence  of  the  art,  so  does 
the  20th  century  show  the  highest  point  thus 


far  reached  in  the  longing  for  what  is  best. 
While  the  old-time  printer  was  hampered  by 
the  crudity  of  his  materials,  each  printed 
volume  nevertheless  represented  his  own  in- 
dividuality throughout.  This  condition  was 
contrasted  with  that  of  modern  times,  when 
the  printer  worked  under  the  mentorship  of 
the  publisher,  which  resulted  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  craftsmanship  and  left  the  vol- 
ume composite  instead  of  individual,  thus 
subordinating  the  art  of  printing  to  commer- 
cial necessities.  But  of  late  there  is  a ten- 
dency to  place  manuscripts  in  the  hands  of 
reliable  printers,  to  be  planned  throughout 
from  cover  to  cover  by  one  mind. 

A paper  prepared  by  D.  Berkeley  Updike, 
of  the  Merrymount  Press,  who  was  unavoida- 
bly absent,  was  read  by  Mr.  Wadlin.  It 
traced  the  beginning  of  modem  books,  laid 
stress  upon  the  great  advance  that  had  been 
made  in  recent  years,  especially  in  the  line 
of  a revival  of  taste  in  the  art  of  typography, 
and  also  considered  some  of  the  revivals  of 
early  times.  The  revival  of  the  present  day 
originated  with  William  Morris,  who,  though 
not  a great  printer,  was  a great  decorator, 
and  who  cannot  be  over-praised  for  the  in- 
fluence he  exerted  on  the  art  of  printing. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  members 
visted  the  fine  exhibit  displayed  in  the  fine 
arts  department  of  the  library,  which  in- 
cluded Franklin  books,  autograph  letters  and 
portraits;  materials,  tools  and  processes  of 
binding,  lent  by  the  Newark  Free  Public  Li- 
brary; and  specimens  of  early  and  fine  modern 
printing.  The  afternoon  session  was  devoted 
to  an  address  by  Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana,  of 
the  Newark  Free  Public  Library,  on  “Making 
a library  known.”  The  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed was  general  and  interesting. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
INSTITUTE  FOR  LIBRARY  WORKERS 

The  Michigan  State  Board  of  Library  Com- 
missioners. having  decided  to  hold  four  library 
institutes  this  year,  asked  the  assistance  of 
the  state  library  association  in  arranging  and 
carrying  out  the  work.  The  first  institute 
was  held  in  Hudson,  Jan.  23  and  24.  Miss 
Electra  C.  Doren,  director  of  the  Western 
Reserve  University  Library  School,  Cleveland, 
was  the  conductor,  assisted  by  Miss  Caroline 
Burnite,  head  of  the  children’s  department 
of  the  Public  Library  of  Cleveland,  together 
with  some  of  the  Michigan  librarians. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  public  li- 
brary, a $10,000  Carnegie  gift,  dedicated  in 
1004,  and  a peculiarly  handsome  and  con- 
venient building  in  its  general  plan  and  in  all 
of  its  appointments.  Hudson  is  a town  of 
3000  inhabitants,  and  the  library  is  a well- 
selected  collection  of  4000  volumes.  The  in- 
terest of  the  townsmen  was  shown  in  the  good 
number  who  were  in  attendance  at  all  of  the 
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meetings,  both  the  trustees  and  other  leading 
men  and  women. 

Ten  Michigan  libraries  were  represented 
at  the  institute  by  twenty  people,  as  follows : 
Tecumseh,  2;  Adrian,  2;  Hillsdale,  1;  Lan- 
sing State  Library,  4;  Lansing  Public  Li- 
brary, 1 ; Battle  Creek,  1;  Grand  Rapids,  2; 
Ann  Arbor  (University),  2;  Ypsilanti  (Nor- 
mal College),  2;  Hudson,  2. 

Miss  Walton,  of  the  Normal  College  Li- 
brary, presided  at  the  meetings,  which  began 
promptly  at  8.45  Tuesday  morning,  the  first 
lecture  being  by  Miss  Doren  on  “Library  in- 
stitutes and  library  training.”  An  institute 
was  defined  as  differing  from  a library  asso- 
ciation in  bringing  together  a smaller  group, 
for  the  more  intimate  study  of  technical  and 
practical  subjects  in  library  economy  than  is 
possible  in  the  larger  and  less  homogeneous 
body  of  the  association.  The  association  is 
general  in  character;  the  institute  is  specific. 
Library  training  means  professional  efficiency. 
This  may  be  attained  in  a general  way  through 
library  associations,  professional  reading  and 
library  visits,  or  it  may  be  attained  in  a spe- 
cial way  through  library  institutes,  summer 
library  schools,  and  professional  schools 
where,  through  systematic  work,  under  effi- 
cient instructors,  together  with  the  stimulus 
of  association  and  the  concentration  of  many 
minds  on  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time, 
efficient  training  may,  generally,  be  more  rap- 
idly acquired  than  by  the  more  general 
method.  This  Michigan  institute  is  an  en- 
deavor to  carry  the  methods  of  the  schools 
to  the  individual  worker,  and  is  planned  to 
treat  a few  subjects  carefully  and  fully,  with 
a syllabus  and  reading  lists  and  samples  of 
material  in  the  hands  of  each  person  present, 
to  serve  as  a basis  of  further  and  more  de- 
tailed study  and  work. 

Next  followed  an  explanation  of  the  meth- 
ods in  the  Hudson  library,  most  happily  set 
forth  by  its  librarian.  Miss  Havens.  Open 
shelves,  a dictionary  catalog,  a children’s  de- 
partment were  noted,  and  an  inspection  of  the 
stacks  followed. 

The  last  lecture  of  the  morning  was  on 
“Children’s  work,”  by  Miss  Burnite,  who 
said  the  first  question  usually  asked  was  — 
“Why  have  children’s  rooms?”  to  which  the 
answer  seemed  so  obvious  that  it  was  often 
quite  lost  because  so  simple  — “That  their 
reading  may  be  supervised.”  A list  of  “Six- 
teen children’s  books  which  a librarian  should 
know,”  was  the  outline  which  Miss  Burnite 
used  as  the  framework  for  a logical  and  philo- 
sophical treatment  of  the  subject,  so  con- 
vincing and  withal  so  alluring  that  all  present 
felt  new  responsibilities,  but  with  them  new 
enthusiasm  in  this  fundamental  work.  The 
sequence  of  the  children’s  classics  was  dis- 
cussed, beginning  with  Mother  Goose  for 
rhythm,  through  fables,  fairy  tales,  mythology, 
history  and  biography,  to  the  period  when 


the  interests  of  boys  and  girls  diverge  — the 
one  to  the  heroic,  the  other  to  the  sympa- 
thetic. “The  boy  wants  action  and  adven- 
ture; and  the  girl  wants  — she  knows  not 
what.”  A book  must  have  quality,  that  is, 
character,  atmosphere,  be  childlike  in  its  in- 
terests, imaginative  and  humorous,  which  last 
often  to  the  small  child  means  the  grotesque. 

The  afternoon  session  began  with  “Library 
organization,”  by  Miss  Doren,  who  defined 
organization  as  “arrangement,  at  the  least  ex- 
pense of  the  elements  of  time,  space,  material 
and  labor,”  and  system  as  “automatic  or- 
ganization.” Among  essentials  she  classed 
records,  dispatch,  proper  interior  arrange- 
ments, and  the  ability  to  delegate  work.  The 
syllabus  amplified  details,  and  the  lecture  was 
further  illustrated  by  ground  plans  of  three 
small  libraries  and  blanks  for  keeping  the 
various  records. 

Miss  Walton  said  her  old  library  alphabet 
had  been  growing.  It  had  formerly  had  hut 
the  three  letters,  A,  B and  C — “Accessibility, 
Bibliography  and  Cataloging.”  To  the  first 
she  would  add  Adaptability,  as  we  were  learn- 
ing so  much  that  we  must  remember  each 
could  not  use  all  and  what  would  suit  one  li- 
brary or  clientele  would  be  unsuitable  in  an- 
other. Bibliography  must  be  the  “atmo- 
sphere” of  the  librarian,  in  its  largest  and 
smallest  meaning,  covering  broad,  catholic 
reading,  with  always  an  eye  to  the  old  amidst 
the  floods  of  the  new,  which  the  trade  lists 
would  smother  us  with. 

Miss  Doren  then  took  up  the  subject  of 
“Library  extension,”  or  “what  books  to  what 
people,  which  means  good,  interesting,  true 
books  to  all  people,  whatever  their  condi- 
tion.” 

The  evening  session  was  held  in  the  Con- 
gregational church,  where  Mr.  Koch,  li- 
brarian of  the  University  of  Michigan,  gave 
his  stereopticon  lecture  on  Carnegie  libraries. 

Wednesday  morning’s  session  was  opened 
by  Miss  Doren’s  lecture  on  “Library  ac- 
counts,” and  “Book  selection  and  book  buy- 
ing.” These  subjects  were  all  treated  in  tech- 
nical detail,  and  were  extremely  clear  and 
practical. 

Miss  Burnite  continued  her  “Work  for  chil- 
dren.” A printed  reference  sheet  contained 
seven  titles  of  lists  of  books  for  children, 
and  the  specific  value  of  each  was  emphasized. 
The  different  editions  of  children’s  books  were 
spoken  of,  and  good,  illustrated  editions 
recommended.  The  arrangement  of  children’s 
rooms  was  also  discussed. 

Miss  Humphrey,  of  the  Lansing  Public  Li- 
brary, expounded  “Loan  systems,”  particularly 
the  Browne  and  the  modified  Newark,  with 
much  illustrative  material.  This  provoked 
the  usual  animated  discussion. 

The  concluding  lecture  was  on  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  other  printed  cards,  including 
those  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
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Geological  Survey,  the  John  Crerar  and  the 
A.  L.  A.  Illustrating  by  a small  dictionary 
catalog  containing  samples  of  all,  Mr.  Koch 
explained  some  of  the  objections  urged 
against  their  use  and  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  lack  of  uniformity  was  not  felt  by  the 
general  user,  and  that  the  cards  were  an  econ- 
omy of  time  and  money  to  all  who  use  them. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  12.30,  with 
a rising  vote  of  appreciation  for  the  gracious 
hospitality  of  the  citizens  of  Hudson. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  F.  J.  Thompson,  Public  Library, 
Fargo. 

Secretary-treasurer : Miss  Elizabeth  Abbott, 
Public  Library,  Grand  Forks. 

The  North  Dakota  Library  Association  was 
organized  at  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  li- 
brarians and  others  interested,  from  various 
parts  of  that  state,  held  at  the  Fargo  Public 
Library  building  on  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  18 
The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  F.  J. 
Thompson,  of  the  Fargo  library,  and  papers 
were  read  by  W.  L.  Stockwell,  head  of  the 
state  education  department;  Professor  Max 
Batt  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege; and  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Abbott,  of  Grand 
Forks,  on  “Hints  to  librarians.”  It  was  gen- 
erally felt  that  united  effort  should  be  made 
to  develop  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  public 
libraries  and  to  improve  the  library  equip- 
ment of  the  state.  Officers  were  elected  as 
follows:  President,  F.  J.  Thompson,  Fargo; 

vice-president,  Miss  McDonald,  Valley  City; 
secretary-treasurer,  Miss  Elizabeth  Abbott, 
Grand  Forks.  These  officers,  with  Mr.  Stock- 
well  and  Dr.  Batt,  serve  as  executive  com- 
mittee. It  was  voted  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  association  be  held  in  Fargo  during  the 
sessions  of  the  state  educational  association, 
in  December.  Representatives  attended  the 
meeting  from  Grafton,  Grand  Forks,  Fargo, 
Valley  City,  Mandan.  Lakota,  and  Moorhead, 
and  the  public  and  educational  libraries  of  the 
state  were  creditably  represented. 

TENNESSEE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  G.  H.  Baskette,  Nashville. 

Secretary-treasurer:  Miss  Mary  Hannah 

Johnson,  Carnegie  Library,  Nashville. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Tennessee 
Library  Association  was  held  in  Nashville 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Jan.  17  and  18, 
1906.  Sessions  were  held  in  the  Carnegie 
Library  building.  The  meeting  opened  with 
about  50  present.  Governor  Cox  gave  a most 
hearty  welcome  to  all  present  and  made  a 
strong  plea  for  libraries  all  over  the  state,  for 
travelling  libraries,  and  country  school  li- 
braries. He  said  he  was  glad  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Tennessee  Library  Association 
was  educational,  that  they  hoped  to  secure  a 
state  library  commission  and  libraries  in 


schools  all  over  the  state,  and  that  he  pledged 
himself  as  governor  of  the  state  to  the  plan 
of  securing  a fund  for  the  establishment  of 
circulating  libraries  in  the  rural  districts 
among  the  children  as  well  as  the  grown 
folk. 

Mayor  Morris  made  a witty  speech,  wel- 
coming the  visitors  to  the  city,  and  saying  that 
he  felt  that  the  association,  though  a small 
body,  was  made  up  of  quality,  not  quantity. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Baskette  responded  in  behalf  of 
the  association,  and  said  that  the  body  of  li- 
brary workers  was  blazing  the  way  and  that 
the  road  was  a bit  hard  now,  but  after  awhile  it 
would  be  smooth,  for  libraries  were  of  as 
much  educational  value  as  the  schools.  He 
spoke  briefly  of  the  efforts  the  Tennessee  as- 
sociation was  making,  and  of  its  success. 
Miss  Johnson,  the  secretary,  read  the  minutes 
of  last  meeting. 

Miss  Jennie  Lauderdale  then  read  a paper 
on  “How  the  library  spirit  may  be  advanced 
in  the  South.”  She  said  the  activity  of  libra- 
ries was  of  almost  national  character  and 
would  be  if  the  South  was  further  aroused; 
the  press,  schools,  and  clubs  should  all  be  a 
propaganda  for  the  library  spirit.  She  elabor- 
ated on  the  progress  made  in  the  past  six 
years,  but  said  that  the  library  spirit  would 
not  have  more  than  a beginning  until  the 
library  came  to  be  recognized  as  a comple- 
ment to  the  schools,  and  as  an  educational  fac- 
tor. This  could  be  accomplished  only  in  one 
way,  and  that  was  by  the  formation  of  an  or- 
ganization of  Southern  library  workers  to 
meet  in  conjunction  with  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools  or  with  the  Southern 
Educational  Association,  and  be  placed  upon 
a basis  of  education  with  them. 

The  question  of  a Southern  Library  Asso- 
ciation then  came  up  for  discussion.  Miss 
Johnson  then  read  the  following  resolutions, 
framed  in  December  by  the  officers  and  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Tennessee  Library  As- 
sociation, regarding  the  organization  of  a 
Conference  of  Southern  Librarians  or  a 
Southern  Library  Association : 

“The  resolutions  suggesting  the  organization  of 
a Southern  Library  Association,  recently  submitted 
by  the  officers  and  executive  committee  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Library  Association,  have  elicited  many  favor- 
ing and  even  urgent  responses  from  Southern  libra- 
rians evincing  the  felt  need  of  such  an  organization. 

“With  such  encouraging  sentiment  supporting  the 
suggestion,  it  is  therefore'"  proposed  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Library  Association  to 
be  held  in  Nashville,  Jan.  17-18,  1906,  to  form  a 
conference  composed  of  librarians  and  those  inter- 
ested in  library  work,  who  favor  the  movement,  from 
the  several  southern  states,  this  association  of 
Southern  librarians  to  be  temporarily  organized  as  the 
nucleus  and  basis  of  a permanent  southern  associa- 
tion, of  which  every  librarian,  library  trustee,  edu- 
cator or  other  person  interested  in  library  develop- 
ment in  the  South  shall  be  u-ged  to  become  a 
member. 

“It  is  proposed  that  this  conference  or  associa- 
tion of  Southern  librarians,  when  constituted,  shall 
issue  or  cause  to  be  issued,  if  it  be  deemed  advisable, 
a call  for  a general  meeting  of  southern  librarians 
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and  library  workers,  to  be  held  at  some  convenient 
time  and  place  in  1906,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a permanent  organization.  The  objects  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  to  be: 

“To  secure  a better  co-operation  in  library  work 
and  effort  in  the  South. 

“To  foster  helpful  relations  among  state  libraries, 
college  libraries,  public  libraries  and  all  other 
libraries. 

“To  encourage  the  establishment  of  new  libraries 
and  the  formation  and  introduction  of  travel- 
ling libraries. 

“To  give  counsel  and  encouragement  to  beginners 
in  library  work  and  those  who  labor  under 
special  difficulties. 

“To  aid  and  strengthen  state  library  association. 

“To  promote  the  creation  of  state  library  commis- 
sions and  to  further  needed  library  legislation. 

“To  arouse  and  stimulate  public  sentiment  in  the 
South,  and  especially  in  destitute  and  indiffer- 
ent communities,  in  favor  of  libraries  and  li- 
brary extension. 

“To  emphasize  the  library  as  an  educational  factor 
and  to  promote  a helpful  co-operation  of  libra- 
ries and  schools.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Educational  Association  held  in  Nash- 
ville a resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
recognizing  the  library  as  an  educational  force 
and  recommending  the  formation  of  a Southern 
Library  Association  which  would  work  in  co- 
operation with  the  S.  E.  A.  for  educational  ad- 
vancement in  the  South. 

“To  encourage  southern  membership  in  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  and  to  secure  the 
fullest  possible  representation  from  every 
Southern  state  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
A.  L.  A.” 

These  resolutions  were  fully  discussed  by 
the  members  present.  Mrs.  Beard,  wife  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  state,  was  enthusiastic  in 
their  favor  and  made  a strong  speech  favoring 
the  Southern  Library  Association,  and  any 
movement  which  might  help  libraries  in  the 
South.  Professor  Wiley  of  Vanderbilt,  Miss 
Vought  of  Knoxville,  Miss  Skeffington,  and 
Miss  Lauderdale  all  spoke  of  the  value  of  the 
Southern  Library  Association.  One  feature 
of  the  discussion  was  that  if  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a Southern  Educational  Association 
it  was  also  necessary  to  place  libraries  on  an 
educational  basis,  and  to  have  a Southern  Li- 
brary Association,  and  to  hold  a meeting  of 
librarians  yearly  in  conjunction  with  or  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  or  the  Southern  Educational  As- 
sociation. This  would  place  the  library  on 
equal  footing  with  other  educational  bodies. 
It  was  cited  that  the  Tennessee  Library  As- 
sociation, which  met  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Public  School  Officers’  Association  of  Ten- 
nessee last  year,  had  created  such  a library 
spirit  among  those  educational  men  that  they 
were  going  to  present  a bill  for  funds  to  send 
libraries  to  every  school  in  every  county  in 
Tennessee.  If  one  meeting  with  librarians 
could  do  that  for  library  interests  and  create 
such  a desire  for  libraries  by  the  educators 
of  the  state,  what  might  a meeting  of  librar- 
ians yearly  with  the  Southern  Educational 
Association  do  for  the  advancement  of  li- 
brary interests  in  the  state? 

The  resolution  was,  on  motion  of  Miss 
Vought  of  Knoxville,  approved  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Library  Association. 


Miss  Skeffington  then  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

“Whereas  this  association  endorses  and  approves 
the  action  of  the  officers  and  executive  committee 
of  the  association  in  recommending  the  formation 
of  a Southern  Library  Association,  be  it  therefore: 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  this  association  be  constituted  a committee 
to  prosecute  the  formation  of  a Southern  Library 
Association  (with  the  view  of  having  the  organiza- 
tion effected  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Southern  Educational  Association)  in  1906.  In 
this  movement  the  co-operation  of  all  educational 
associations  and  woman’s  clubs  of  the  South  is 
solicited.’’ 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  at  Atlanta 
was  brought  up  and  a “statement”  was  made 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Baskette  as  to  the  value  of  a 
Southern  Library  Association  and  the  pur- 
poses of  such  a conference.  There  being  no 
further  discussion  of  the  subject  the  secre- 
tary read  a number  of  letters  congratulating 
the  association  on  their  program.  Sarah 
Barnwell  Elliott,  John  Trotwood  Moore, 
Chancellor  Kirkland,  and  many  librarians, 
North  and  South,  wrote  pleasant  congratu- 
latory letters.  A letter  was  read  from  Mrs. 
Ross  of  North  Carolina,  saying  the  A.  L.  A. 
had  been  invited  to  Asheville  in  1907.  Miss 
Johnson  stated  that  if  the  A.  L.  A.  did  go  to 
Asheville,  or  wherever  it  may  go,  the  South 
should  have  a large  attendance,  and  every 
state  should  send  representatives. 

The  second  session  was  held  at  2 p.m. 
jointly  with  the  Public  Schools  Officers’  As- 
sociation of  Tennessee.  This  was  a notable 
and  very  strong  session,  several  hundred  be- 
ing present.  The  principal  discussion  was 
on  “Library  legislation.”  Miss  Skeffington, 
state  librarian,  gave  a forceful  paper  on  what 
should  be  done  in  Tennessee  in  the  way  of 
library  legislation.  Professor  Lyon  of  Mur- 
freesboro made  a strong  plea  for  libraries  in 
the  public  schools  in  the  counties.  Miss  John- 
son discussed  these  papers  and  moved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  from  the  Tennessee 
Library  Association  and  one  from  the  Public 
School  Officers’  Association  to  form  a joint 
committee  to  frame  bills  to  cover  all  library 
legislation  needed  in  the  state,  these  to  be 
presented  to  the  next  legislature.  The  mo- 
tion was  unanimously  carried.  These  two 
committees  were  appointed  and  are  to  have 
a conference  at  an  early  date. 

Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  discussed  the  question  freely  and 
gave  some  valuable  points  as  to  library  legis- 
lation in  North  Carolina.  Professor  Mvnders, 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
gave  an  interesting  and  forceful  talk. 

Professor  Weber,  of  the  Nashville  schools, 
spoke  strongly  of  the  advantage  of  a number 
of  books  placed  in  the  public  schools  by  the 
library.  Professor  Lumley  read  a paper  on 
“What  the  teacher  should  read,”  as  represent- 
ing the  Public  Schools  Officers’  Association. 
Professor  Moore,  of  Vanderbilt,  read  a paper 
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on  the  state  historical  society,  saying  that 
he  was  glad  to  place  that  institution  before 
the  educators  and  librarians  of  the  state,  as 
he  felt  that  those  bodies  should  feel  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  the  state. 

The  evening  session  at  8 o’clock  was  also 
a joint  session  of  the  two  bodies,  and  was 
even  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  the 
afternoon  session.  Mr.  Baskette  presided, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  president  of  the 
Public  Schools  Officers’  Association,  Mr.  Jes- 
ter. The  opening  address  was  by  Prof.  S.  A. 
Mynders,  who  made  a strong  plea  for  higher 
and  better  education ; he  said  libraries  could 
help  more  in  this  than  anything  of  which  he 
knew.  The  next  paper,  by  Professor  Clax 
ton,  was  a plea  for  education,  schools,  li- 
braries, ways,  means,  and  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  betterment  of  the  child  and  through 
the  child  the  man.  Professor  Wiley  then  read 
a paper  on  the  “Library  as  an  educational 
force” — scholarly  and  full  of  strength. 

Following  these  addresses  was  the  discus- 
sion which  was  animated  and  most  interesting. 
Professor  Rose,  Mr.  Howell,  and  others  tak- 
ing part.  Ever}'  one  seemed  to  be  much  in- 
terested, and  many  said  such  an  educational 
rally  had  not  been  held  in  Nashville  for  many 
years.  All  expressed  themselves  that  the  li- 
brary would  be  the  strongest  educational  fac- 
tor possible  in  Tennessee  in  a few  years, 
outside  of  the  schools. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Thursday 
morning.  Mr.  John  Trotwood  Moore,  a 
much-beloved  author  of  Tennessee,  was  un- 
able to  be  present.  Miss  Skeffington  an- 
nounced that  the  state  library  had  been  made 
a depository  for  the  Library  of  Congress 
cards.  Miss  Johnson,  secretary,  read  letters 
from  friends  in  the  North  disapproving  of 
the  formation  of  a conference  of  librarians  of 
the  South,  but  the  association  had  already 
passed  the  resolutions  before  mentioned,  and 
while  thanking  those  interested  they  felt  that 
final  action  had  been  taken. 

Mrs.  James  Bradford  read  a strong  and 
forceful  paper  on  “Art  and  the  public  library.” 
Next  came  a paper  by  Miss  Lizzie  Bloom- 
stein  on  “The  travelling  library  and  woman’s 
clubs.”  Her  paper  was  magnificent,  and  a 
most  scholarly  discussion  of  the  subject.  Miss 
Bloomstein  is  one  of  the  educators  of  the 
South,  holding  the  chair  of  history  in  Pea- 
body College.  Professor  Rose  discussed  these 
papers ; Mrs.  W.  D.  Beard,  Professor  Wiley, 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Buford,  and  a number  of  others 
joined  in  the  discussion.  Miss  Sabra  Vought, 
of  Knoxville,  read  a paper,  v’hich  was  the 
most  technical  and  helpful  to  the  working  li- 
brarian of  any  read.  She  discussed  “Periodi- 
cals,” which,  she  says,  form  a large  part  of 
the  reference  work  of  thg  library.  This  paper 
brought  out  much  discussion  by  the  librarians 
present. 

The  last  session  began  at  2.30  p.m.  There 
were  a goodly  number  present,  both  of  library 


workers  and  those  interested  in  library  de- 
velopment. The 'principal  work  for  the  after- 
noon session  was  a “Children’s  round-table,” 
conducted  by  Miss  Florence  Kellam,  Carnegie 
Library  of  Nashville.  Her  paper  was  full  and 
thoroughly  reached  the  subject.  Miss  Col- 
lins, of  the  Jackson  Library,  and  Mrs.  Fara- 
bough,  trustee  of  the  Paris  Library,  discussed 
the  question  and  read  papers  on  the  subject. 
This  subject  was  discussed  by  a large  number 
present,  and  many  valuable  points  were  brought 
out.  There  has  been  no  discussion  in  the 
South  on  this  subject  which  has  created  so 
much  interest.  A story-hour  was  told  that 
afternoon,  and  hundreds  of  children  had  to  be 
turned  from  the  door,  so  eager  were  they  to 
hear  the  story.  The  last  paper  was  on  cata- 
loging and  Library  of  Congress  cards,  by  Miss 
Grace  Gordon.  She  gave  a bright  and 
thoughtful  paper  and  covered  the  subject  well. 

After  a children’s  storv-hour  the  association 
resumed  business.  Miss  Lauderdale  made  a 
motion  that  a resolution  be  drawn  up  by  the 
executive  committee  and  presented  to  the 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  meeting  at  Nash- 
ville in  May,  asking  them  to  favor  the  organi- 
zation of  a Southern  Library  Association ; 
the  motion  was  carried.  On  motion  of  Pro- 
fessor Wiley,  it  was  decided  that  the  Tennes- 
see Library  Association  draw  up  a resolution 
to  be  presented  to  the  next  legislature  indors- 
ing Miss  Skeffington’s  plan  of  loaning  books 
out  of  the  state  library  over  the  state  to  re- 
sponsible people,  schools,  and  clubs.  Miss 
Bright  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  association,  ex- 
tending thanks  to  President  Baskette  for  his 
services  during  the  past  year  to  library  work. 

The  election  of  officers  was  next  in  order. 
With  the  exception  of  the  third  vice-presi- 
dent the  officers  were  re-elected,  as  follows : 
G.  H.  Baskette,  Nashville,  president;  first 
vice-president,  Charles  D.  Johnston,  Mem- 
phis ; second  vice-president,  Miss  Mary  Skef- 
fington, Nashville ; third  vice-president,  Miss 
Sabra  Vought,  Knoxville ; secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss  Mary  Hannah  Johnson,  Nashville. 

President  Baskette  appointed  the  same  ex- 
ecutive committee,  except  that  he  named  Mrs. 
Farabough  in  Mr.  Fisher’s  place,  Mr.  Fisher 
having  resigned  from  his  library  board.  Mr. 
Baskette  appointed  five  members  to  meet  with 
the  committee  from  the  Public  Schools  Officers’ 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  securing  library 
legislation;  the  committee  being  as  follows: 
Miss  Mary  Hannah  Johnson,  Miss  Mary  Skef- 
fington, Prof.  Edwin  Wiley,  Mr.  Firman 
Smith,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Johnston. 

Discussion  then  came  up  as  to  where  the 
meeting  should  be  held  next  year.  It  was  de- 
cided in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  legislature 
svould  be  in  session  and  that  the  library  work- 
ers wanted  some  laws  passed,  that  the  meeting 
would  be  held  again  in  Nashville,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  meeting  of  the  Public  Schools 
Officers’  Association.  It  was  marked  with 
pride  that  delegates  were  sent,  their  expenses 
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being  paid,  from  Paris,  Jackson,  Knoxville 
and  Murfreesboro.  Other  delegates  repre- 
sented Memphis  and  Chattanooga. 

Mary  Hannah  Johnson,  Secretary. 

WASHINGTON  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  J.  M.  Hitt,  state  librarian, 
Olympia. 

Secretary:  Miss  Mary  Banks,  Public  Li- 
brary, Seattle. 

Treasurer:  Mrs.  Ella  G.  Warner,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Ellensburg. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Library 
Association  of  Washington  was  held  in  North 
Yakima,  Dec.  27  and  28,  1905.  The  regular 
business  session  was  called  to  order  Wednes- 
day morning,  Dec.  27,  by  President  Hitt,  and 
reports  of  officers  and  of  library  progress 
during  the  year  were  read  and  accepted.  Cali- 
fornia and  Nebraska  were  holding  meetings 
at  the  same  time,  so  telegrams  of  greeting 
were  sent  to  each. 

The  following  program  occupied  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sessions : 

“Public  libraries  and  allied  agencies,”  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Smith,  of  Seattle  Public  Library. 

“Relations  of  the  library  board  to  the  li- 
brary,” by  Mr.  T.  C.  Elliott,  of  the  Walla 
Walla  Library  board. 

Discussion  led  by  Principal  Yerkes,  of  the 
Seattle  Public  Schools,  on  “How  the  school 
and  library  may  help  each  other.  This  was 
followed  by  a talk  on  “Status  of  school  li- 
braries in  the  state  of  Washington,”  by  Miss 
Mabel  Reynolds,  librarian  of  Cheney  Normal 
School. 

“How  may  state  history  be  best  conserved,” 
by  H.  C.  Coffman,  librarian  University  of 
Washington. 

Mrs.  Dennis,  of  the  Seattle  Public  Library, 
read  a paper  prepared  by  Miss  Mary  Banks, 
reference  librarian  of  that  library,  on  “Refer- 
ence work  in  a small  library.” 

“Cataloging  in  a small  library,”  by  Miss 
Pearl  McDonnell,  cataloger  University  of 
Washington  Library. 

Two  excellent  lectures  were  given,  one  by 
Mrs.  Belle  Stoutenborough  of  Seattle,  on 
“Value  of  a public  library,”  and  the  other,  on 
“Books  that  have  shaped  our  lives,”  by  Rev. 
W.  D.  Simonds,  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of 
Seattle. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  C.  W.  Smith,  Pub- 

lic Library,  Seattle;  1st  vice-president,  H.  C. 
Coffman,  University  of  Washington ; 2d  vice- 
president,  T.  C.  Elliott,  Public  Library,  Walla 
Walla;  treasurer,  Miss  Josephine  Holgate, 
State  Librarv,  Olympia ; secretary,  Miss  Pearl 
McDonnell,  University  of  Washington. 

The  association  decided  to  meet  the  first 
week  in  July  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton at  Seattle,  during  the  session  of  the  li- 
brary summer  school. 

Pearl  McDonnell.  Secretary. 


Xlbrarj?  Clubs 


NEW  YORK  AND  LONG  ISLAND  LIBRARY 
CLUBS 

On  the  evening  of  January  11  the  New 
York  and  Long  Island  Library  Clubs  held  a 
joint  meeting  in  the  refectory  of  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

Mr.  Kent,  president  of  the  New  York 
Club,  after  welcoming  most  cordially  the 
members  of  the  Long  Island  club,  spoke  of 
the  generosity  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  extending  its  hospitality  so  freely 
and  the  club’s  reluctance  to  trespass  upon  it 
too  often.  The  frequent  and  often  arduous 
labors  necessitated  by  the  lack  of  a permanent 
meeting  place  and  the  scarcity  of  available 
rooms,  suitable  and  large  enough  to  hold  the 
usual  gathering  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  he  thought  too  great  a burden  for  the 
officers  of  the  club. 

The  first  paper,  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Leypoldt  of 
the  Publishers’  Weekly,  on  “Practical  bibli- 
ography,” was  read  by  Miss  Haines  of  the 
Library  journal.  The  outline  of  her  paper 
as  given  in  the  regular  notices  of  the  meet- 
ing (which  owing  to  the  printers’  strike  ar- 
rived in  the  middle  of  it)  seems  worth  quot- 
ing in  full  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  fortun- 
ate enough  to  hear  the  whole : 

“What  ‘bibliography’  means  to  an  unini- 
tiated person;  what  ‘practical’  means  after 
many  years’  experience  in  devising  methods 
and  means  to  save  work  and  time  and  steer 
clear  of  unforeseen  eventualities. 

“In  planning  a practical  bibliography 
thought  must  be  given  (1)  to  the  constitu- 
ency for  whom  it  is  made;  (2)  whether  the 
work  will  be  complete  in  itself,  needing  only 
additions  from  time  to  time,  or  whether  the 
intrinsic  character  of  the  work  will  need 
entire  remaking  at  intervals,  no  matter  how- 
well  it  may  be  done  at  first;  (3)  to  financial 
discrimination.  What  will  the  plan  cost?  Is 
there  more  money  available  should  the  esti- 
mate fall  short?  If  not,  the  plan  must  be  re- 
modelled to  fit  the  means  at  the  beginning, 
and  not  in  the  midst  of  execution,  when 
remodelling  will  make  work  inconsistent  and 
throw  it  out  of  perspective. 

“Character  of  work,  methods,  and  means 
decided,  selection  of  help  is  to  be  considered. 
Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  untrained 
help.  Typical  characteristics  of  trained  and 
untrained  help.  Great  need  of  self  confidence 
in  the  executive  head,  and  great  danger  of 
waste  of  energy  and  time  in  a too  ambi- 
tious pride  to  attain  to  the  very  best. 

“Need  of  carefully  weighing  ways  of  sav- 
ing labor.  Nowffiere  can  more  work  be  wasted 
than  in  clever  inventions  for  saving  it.  These 
inventions  generally  come  from  clever  brains 
which  have  thought  the  subject  out  theoreti- 
cally; thev  are  all  very  clever,  but  practically 
thev  won’t  work.  ‘The  operation  was  highly 
successful,  but  the  patient  is  dead.’  All 
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theorists  regard  practical  execution  as  a mere 
detail. 

“Brief  review  of  the  making  of  the  ‘Ameri- 
can catalogues/  ‘Annual  American  cata- 
logues,’ ‘Trade-list  annual  index/  compila- 
tion, alphabeting,  references,  proof-reading. 

“Mistakes  most  to  be  guarded  against  in 
rapid  practical  bibliography.  Results,  how- 
ever good,  always  fall  short  of  the  maker’s 
ideal.” 

The  “practical  bibliography”  considered 
was,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  outline,  trade 
bibliographies,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
the  two  factors  chiefly  necessary  for  success 
were  said  to  be  good  health  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  for  which  as  a rule 
timeliness  is  of  more  value  than  absolute 
accuracy. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson,  of  Princeton,  brought 
out  another  side  of  the  subject,  speaking  of 
‘’Bibliography  from  the  scholarly  point  of 
view”  and  emphasizing  the  likeness  in  atti- 
tude and  aims  between  the  collector  of  bibli- 
ographical data  and  the  scientific  searcher, 
and  the  value  of  the  work  to  the  scholar. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Baker,  formerly  of  Columbia 
University,  spoke  on  “Bibliography  and  the 
library,”  taking  up  both  what  the  bibliogra- 
phies do  for  the  library  — the  practical  value 
of  trade  bibliographies,  and  the  value  of 
special  bibliographies  in  showing  the  library 
its  weaknesses,  sometimes  its  wealth,  and 
what  to  purchase  — and  what  the  library  can 
do  for  bibliography. 

Mr.  W.  A.  White,  the  well-known  collector 
of  Shakespeariana,  in  talking  of  “Bibliogra- 
phy from  the  point  of  view  of  the  amateur,” 
succeeded  in  imparting  some  of  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  study  of  the  “anatomy  of  the 
corporal  body  in  which  their  [the  books'] 
spirit  is  contained.”  He  spoke  of  how  curi- 
ously long  printers  were  in  learning  the  con- 
venience of  numbering  pages,  the  many  diffi- 
culties occasioned  by  the  sins  of  the  early  col- 
lectors, and  the  great  indebtedness  of  pres- 
ent-day collectors  to  the  good  work  done  by 
the  Grolier  Club. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  the  club 
could  not  reap  in  discussion  the  full  advantage 
of  the  presence  of  members  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
executive  board  and  copyright  conference, 
but  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  hearing  briefly 
from  Mr.  Dewey,  Mr.  Growoll,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Cutter,  and  Mr.  Wyer.  Mr.  Dewey  spoke 
of  the  practical  value  of  the  subject  bibliog- 
raphies as  taking  the  place  in  book-land  of 
the  city  directories ; and  Mr.  Hopkins  con- 
sidered the  exposing  of  the  weakness  of  the 
library  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  bibli- 
ographical work,  as  calling  the  attention  of  its 
supporters  to  its  inadequacy. 

After  a few  words  from  Mr.  Huntington, 
president  of  the  Long  Island  club,  in  which 
he  said  he  felt  sure  on  looking  around  the 
precincts  that  the  meeting  place  had  been 
selected  to  make  those  from  the  “city  of 


churches”  feel  at  home,  the  formal  part  of  the 
meeting  was  adjourned,  to  make  way  for  that 
presided  over  by  the  hospitality  committee. 

Alice  Wilde, 

Secretary  New  York  Library  Club. 

A dinner  for  the  speakers  of  the  evening 
and  visiting  librarians  was  arranged  by  the 
committee  on  guests  of  the  New  \ork  Li- 
brary Club,  before  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
New  York  and  Long  Island  clubs  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  Jan.  11.  The  executive  commit- 
tees of  both  clubs  were  well  represented  at 
the  dinner,  the  whole  number  present  being 
25.  The  guests  were  Mrs.  A.  H.  Leypoldt, 
Mr.  W.  A.  White,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Baker,  Dr. 
E.  C.  Richardson,  Miss  C.  H.  Garland,  Mr. 
Dewey,  Mr.  A.  Growoll,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  G.  M.  Jones,  Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Cutter  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Wellman.  The  dinner 
was  given  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  John  W.  Jordan,  LL.D.,  librar- 
ian, Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1300 
Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Secretary:  Miss  Edith  Brinkmann,  H.  Jose- 
phine Widener  Branch,  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia, 1200  N.  Broad  St. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Bertha  S.  Wetzell,  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  Locust  and  Juniper 
streets. 

The  second  regular  meeting  of  the  season 
of  1905-1906  was  held  on  Monday,  Jan.  8, 
1906,  at  half-past  three  o’clock,  at  the  Drexel 
Institute  of  Art,  Science  and  Industry,  Thirty- 
second  and  Chestnut  streets.  Upon  motion, 
the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
was  omitted.  The  president,  Dr.  Jordan,  in- 
troduced the  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Miss 
Mary  L.  Titcomb,  librarian  of  the  Washington 
County  Free  Library,  Hagerstown,  Md.  Miss 
Titcomb  spoke  of  “How  a small  library  sup- 
plies a large  community,”  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  work  of  the  Washington  County 
Free  Library.  As  her  paper  is  given  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  no  summary  of  it  is  necessary 
here. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Titcomb’s  talk. 
Dr.  Jordan  congratulated  her  upon  the  success 
of  her  work  in  a community  which  for  gen- 
eral education  and  intelligence  has  ranked 
among  the  lowest  of  any  surrounding  so 
large  a center  as  Hagerstown.  Mr.  Thomson 
moved  that  a sincere  and  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  be  given  Miss  Titcomb  for  her  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  account  of  what  could 
be  accomplished  under  very  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances. This  was  unanimously  carried. 
Miss  Kroeger,  in  the  name  of  the  directors  of 
the  Drexel  Institute,  extended  to  the  club  an 
invitation  to  visit  the  picture  galleries,  which 
had  been  opened  for  the  occasion. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

Edith  Brinkmann,  Secretary. 
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Xtbrarp  Schools  anD  Uralnlno 
Classes 


CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  PITTSBURGH: 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIANS 

The  winter  term  of  the  school  began  Jan. 
8.  On  Jan.  12  and  13  two  lectures  were  given 
by  Mr.  Frank  P.  Hill,  librarian  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Public  Library,  on  “Organization  of  a 
large  library  system”  and  “Library  buildings.” 
The  students  also  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Hill  socially  in  the  evening  of  Jan.  12. 

Jan.  16-18  Rev.  H.  Roswell  Bates,  head  of 
Spring  Street  Neighborhood  House,  New 
York,  gave  three  lectures  on  “Three  things 
necessary  to  understand  in  order  to  help  the 
degraded  poor.”  These  lectures  were  very 
well  attended,  invitations  having  been  sent  to 
a number  of  ministers,  settlement  workers, 
home  library  visitors  and  others  who,  it  was 
thought,  might  be  interested  in  the  subject. 
FORBES  LIBRARY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Beginning  July’  16,  1906,  and  continuing 
for  five  weeks,  a summer  course  in  library 
methods  will  be  given  at  Forbes  Library, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  under  the  direction  of 
W.  P.  Cutter,  librarian  of  Forbes  Library. 
The  course  will  include  book  selection,  book 
buying,  accession  work,  cataloging,  classifica- 
tion (both  the  Decimal  and  Expansive  sys- 
tems), shelf-listing,  book  binding,  loan  sys- 
tems, desk  work  and  reference  work.  It 
will  consist  of  two  hours  lectures  or  recita- 
tions, and  four  hours  practice  for  each  of  the 
first  five  week  days.  Saturday  may  be  devoted 
to  recreation,  or  visiting  neighboring  libraries. 

The  Forbes  Library  contains  over  100.000 
volumes,  covering  the  whole  field  of  literature, 
and  is  widely  known  for  the  practical  charac- 
ter of  its  work.  Within  easy  distance  on  the 
electric  cars  are  four  college  libraries,  and 
public  libraries  varying  in  size  from  1000  to 
200.000  volumes. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  instruction  pro- 
vided, lectures  will  be  given  from  time  to  time 
by  specialists  in  the  library  field.  There  will 
be  no  examination  for  admission ; it  is  pre- 
supposed, however,  that  applicants  will  have 
at  least  the  equivalent  of  a high  school  educa- 
tion. The  course  will  be  planned  especially 
for  librarians  of  small  libraries  and  assistants 
in  larger  ones,  who  have  no  opportunity  for 
systematic  instruction  in  general  library  work. 

Board  may  be  obtained  in  Northampton  at 
a cost  of  five  to  eight  dollars  per  week.  An 
arrangement  will  be  made  with  some  one  or 
two  houses  near  the  library  to  give  board  to  a 
number  of  pupils  at  about  six  dollars. 

The  fee  for  the  course,  including  all  ma- 
terials used,  and  all  expenses  except  trips  to 
other  libraries,  has  been  fixed  at  $25. 

For  further  information,  address  W.  P. 
Cutter.  Forbes  Library,  Northampton,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Mr.  E.  H.  Anderson,  the  new  director  of  the 
New  York  State  Library,  is  also  serving  as 
director  of  the  library  school  and  member  of 
its  faculty,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1906. 

On  Jan.  10  Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  was  made 
vice-director,  and  for  the  present  will  divide 
his  time  between  the  library  school  and  the 
reference  department.  He  will  give  the  regu- 
lar course  in  reference  work. 

The  summer  school  this  year  was  to  have 
been  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject  of  “Book 
selection  for  public  libraries,”  and  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Fairchild.  Owing  to  her  ill- 
ness and  retirement  from  work,  the  summer 
session  for  1906  will  be  omitted. 

Prof.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  director  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University, 
gave  a talk  before  the  school  on  Wednesday, 
Jan.  17,  on  “Value  and  selection  of  nature 
literature.”  Professor  Bailey  did  not  take  up 
specific  books,  but  discussed  good,  mediocre 
and  poor  nature  literature  considered  from 
the  view  point  of  the  real  meaning  and  possi- 
bility’' of  nature  study. 

Miss  Jessie  P.  Boswell,  who  entered  with 
the  class  of  1896,  but  was  absent  on  account 
of  illness  most  of  last  year,  has  resumed  work 
with  the  class  of  1907. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Plummer  gave  two  lectures 
to  the  school  on  Jan.  26  and  27  on  “Develop- 
ment of  public  libraries”  and  the  “Reading  of 
poetry  to  boys  and  girls.” 

The  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  of  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  held  on  Dec.  14, 
1905,  will  be  of  interest  to  friends  of  the 
school : 

“Voted,  That  the  announcement  be  made 
that  it  is  the  purpose  to  maintain  the  library- 
school  permanently  upon  the  highest  practi- 
cable plan  of  efficiency  and  usefulness,  and 
that  for  the  time  being  the  supervision  of  the 
library  school  be  devolved  upon  the  director 
of  the  state  library,  and  that  the  kindly  prof- 
fered services  of  Dr.  Dewey  be  accepted  for 
such  temporary  lecture  or  other  work  in  the 
school  as  he  may  be  able  to  give  upon  terms 
to  be  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation 1 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  second-term  lectures  have  proved  very- 
valuable,  the  subjects  chosen  having  a prac- 
tical bearing  on  the  students’  future  work, 
and  being  treated  by  lecturers  speaking  from 
first-hand  knowledge.  As  far  as  possible  ef- 
fort is  made  to  have  the  lectures  by  visiting 
librarians  and  others,  non-technical  and  of 
the  suggestive  and  inspiring  kind,  the  feeling 
being  that  the  regular  school  instruction  sup- 
plies what  is  necessary  in  technical  instruction. 
These  lectures  and  the  subsequent  social  gath- 
erings to  meet  the  lecturers  over  a cup  of  tea 
put  variety  also  into  the  daily  routine. 

The  annual  business  meeting  and  luncheon 
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of  the  Graduates’  Association  took  place  at 
the  Chelsea,  New  York  City,  on  Jan.  24,  Miss 
Julia  B.  Anthony  presiding.  There  were  64 
to  sit  clown  at  table,  a majority  remaining 
to  the  business  meeting.  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Rich- 
ardson, of  Princeton  University,  was  the  in- 
vited guest,  and  made  a few  remarks  most 
pertinent  to  the  audience  and  the  occasion. 

A report  was  made  by  the  committee  on  the 
Avery  memorial,  now  about  completed,  and  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Mary  L.  Avery  was 
read,  which  it  is  proposed  to  have  printed 
and  included,  with  a good  photograph  portrait, 
in  the  contents  of  the  memorial  book-case.  A 
satisfactory  book-plate  has  been  secured,  and 
the  books  are  now  ready  for  hall-use  by  this 
year’s  and  future  classes.  The  committee  has 
worked  devotedly  and  indefatigably  through- 
out the  year,  and  deserves  much  credit  for  the 
very  attractive  and  useful  result  of  its  labors. 

There  has  been  great  activity  in  graduate 
circles  this  winter,  as  shown  by  the  following 
changes  of  position  and  new  appointments : 

Miss  Florence  Russell  has  resigned  the 
reference  librarianship  at  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Public  Library  to  accept  the  same  position  in 
the  New  Haven  (Ct.)  Public  Library. 

Miss  Winifred  Waddell  resigned  from  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library  to  become  indexer 
for  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  of  New 
York. 

Miss  Sophia  Hulsizer  resigned  from  the 
Osterhout  Free  Library  to  take  an  assistant’s 
position  in  the  Hiram  House  Settlement  Li- 
brary, Cleveland. 

Miss  Anna  G.  Hubbard,  on  her  return  from 
a year  abroad,  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Broadway  branch  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library. 

Miss  Susan  R.  Clendenin  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  librarianship  of  the  Manual 
Training  High  School  of  Brooklyn. 

Miss  Kate  Lewis  is  now  assistant  in  'the 
Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Public  Library. 

Miss  Florence  Hicks  was  recently  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Miss  Mary  Williams  is  assisting  tempor- 
arily in  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library. 

Miss  Edith  Steele  has  been  made  assistant- 
in-charge  of  the  New  Utrecht  branch  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

Mr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  chief  of  the  periodical  division 
in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  following  marriages  among  graduates 
are  reported : 

Miss  Bertha  V.  Stevens  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library,  to  Mr.  Alexander  McEwen 
of  Cleveland. 

Miss  Lillian  Pospishil,  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Public  Library,  to  Mr.  John  Mokreijs,  of 
New  York. 

Miss  Edith  Hill,  of  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library,  to  Mr.  Andrew  Gleason,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


Miss  Frances  B.  Hawlej',  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library,  and  Miss  Mary  F.  Isom,  li- 
brarian of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Library  Asso- 
ciation, expect  to  sail  for  Europe  in  February 
and  March  respectively  to  remain  during  the 
summer. 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

The  opening  of  the  Broadway  branch  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library  on  Friday,  Jan.  12, 
was  an  event  of  great  interest  to  the  library 
school.  Last  year’s  class  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  the  opening  of  the  St.  Clair  branch, 
and  the  present  class  will  probably  also  wit- 
ness the  Miles  Park  branch  entering  its  new 
building.  No  more  forcible  and  practical  il- 
lustration could  be  offered  of  the  influence 
which  the  public  library  may  exert,  than  the 
response  of  the  community  of  the  Broadway 
branch  to  its  new  opportunity  — the  registra- 
tion of  borrowers  reaching  3000  the  first  six 
days.  The  new  branches  have  especial  in- 
terest to  the  library  school  student  as  afford- 
ing in  their  widely  different  and  individual 
plans  various  solutions  of  the  same  problem  in 
the  adaptation  to  particular  building  site  and 
other  conditions.  Another  field  of  study  at 
once  suggested  by  the  harmony  of  the  inter 
iors  is  that  of  the  decoration  and  furnishing, 
the  color  schemes  employed,  the  use  oi  beau- 
tiful woods  in  finishing  and  furniture  in  sim- 
ple artistic  lines,  and,  leading  to  the  world 
of  books  through  the  imagination,  the  choice 
of  pictures.  The  students  appreciate  their  op- 
portunity for  observation  and  work  in  these 
inspiring  surroundings  and  have  enthusiasti- 
cally taken  up  their  evening  practice  work  in 
the  different  branches.  In  connection  with  the 
opening,  Mrs.  Gudrun  Thorme-Thomsen,  of 
Chicago,  was  invited  for  two  sessions  with 
the  children’s  librarians,  enjoyed  also  by  the 
library  school,  filer  subjects  were  “Poetry 
for  children,”  and  “Dramatization  of  chil- 
dren’s stories.”  On  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
special  occasion  for  the  children,  she  delighted 
hundreds  of  them  with  her  story-telling.  An- 
other event  of  special  interest  as  the  exposi- 
tion of  a work  by  its  originator,  was  the 
lecture  of  Mr.  Charles  Birtwell,  secretary  of 
the  Boston  Children’s  Aid  Society,  on  “Home 
libraries.”  In  a free  stereopticon  lecture  at 
the  Woodland  branch  his  subject  was  “The 
city’s  poor.” 

In  the  lecture  course  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve University  two  lectures  have  been  given 
by  Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Laughlin  on  “Protec- 
tionism and  reciprocity”  and  “Competition  of 
America  with  Europe,”  and  one  by  Prof.  Ben- 
jamin P.  Bourland  on  “Don  Quixote.” 

In  December  Miss  Lutie  F-.  Stearns’  visit 
to  the  school  was  especially  noteworthy.  The 
class  responded  heartily  to  Miss  Stearns’ 
presentation  of  “Some  western  phases  of  li- 
brary work.”  Her  other  lectures  v.  ere  : “The 
library  spirit;"  “The  library  beautiful;”  “The 
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public  library  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pub 
lie;”  and  “The  short  story  in  literature.”  the 
last  being  given  at  the  Woodland  branch  li- 
brary, followed  by  an  informal  reception. 

Examinations  at  the  close  of  the  course 
have  been  held  in  the  following  subjects: 
Classification,  Jan.  16;  Order  and  accession 
work,  serials  and  gifts,  Jan.  24;  Bindery 
records,  book-numbers  and  shelf-listing,  Jan. 
26. 


Xtbrarp  Economy  ant>  IMstorg 


GENERAL 

Actes  du  Congres  International  pour  la  Re- 
production des  Manuscrits,  des  Monnaies,  et 
des  Sceaux,  tenu  a Liege,  les  21,  22  et  23 
aout  1905.  Bruxelles,  Misch  & Thorn,  1905. 
xxviii+338  p.  8 fr.  (Pub.  de  la  Revue  des 
Bibliothlqucs  et  Archives  de  Belgique.) 
Bostwick,  Arthur  E.  The  library  for  the 
business  man.  (In  My  Business  Friend, 
pub.  by  Miner  Pub.  Co.,  337  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  p.  83-87.) 

A simple,  compact  account  of  the  regula- 
tions and  equipment  of  the  modern  public  li- 
brary, especially  the  branches  of  a city  sys- 
tem, which  is  regarded  as  “emphatically  a 
business  institution  for  business  men.”  Illus- 
trated with  views  of  several  branch  buildings 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Carnegie  L.  of  Pittsburgh  Monthly  Bul- 
letin for  December,  1905,  contains  lists  and 
suggestions  for  “Story  telling  to  children” 
that  are  most  helpful  and  interesting.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  practical  contributions 
yet  made  to  this  branch  of  library  work,  and 
should  be  almost  equally  suggestive  to  teach- 
ers in  literature  work  with  children. 

Dana,  J.  C.  Library  printing.  (In  The 
Printing  Art,  Jan,  1906,  p.  284-290.) 
Presents  the  need  of  good  taste  and  artis- 
tic -work  in  the  printing  of  library  blanks, 
forms,  labels,  announcements,  etc.;  illustrated 
with  samples  of  such  forms,  and  of  several 
book  plate  designs.  “Librarians  are  guardians 
of  books  and  printing.  They  should  try  to 
have  all  the  print  they  issue,  from  the  simplest 
blank  to  the  most  elaborate  catalog  so  excel- 
lent of  its  kind  that  it  will  help  by  example 
to  train  all  who  see  it  in  the  appreciation  of 
good  design.” 

The  Dial  for  Feb.  t contains  several  articles 
of  interest  to  librarians.  “The  library  and  the 
school”  receives  editorial  consideration,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  a liberal  use 
of  books  in  school  work.  Mr.  Dewey  contri- 
butes an  article  on  “Field  libraries,”  describ- 
ing the  value  of  travelling  libraries  and  plead- 
ing for  a development  of  “the  itinerant  prin- 


ciple” in  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of 
book  wagons  to  be  sent  out  in  charge  of  “book 
missionaries;”  and  there  is  a communication 
on  “Some  bibliographic  needs  and  possibili- 
ties,” by  Eugene  Fairfield  McPike. 

Hall,  G.  Stanley.  A central  pedagogical  li- 
brary and  museum  for  Massachusetts.  (In 

Pedagogical  Seminary,  December,  1905. 

12 : 464-470.) 

A plea  for  the  establishment  by  endowment 
of  a pedagogical  library  in  Boston.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  wholly  inadequate  first- 
hand literature  on  education  and  pedagogy 
in  libraries,  especially  with  reference  to  what 
is  being  done  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  Library  for  January,  in  addition  to 
several  interesting  bibliographical  papers,  con- 
tains a series  of  articles  on  “The  municipal 
librarian’s  aim  in  book  buying,”  which  treat 
the  various  sides  of  the  subject  in  excellent 
and  suggestive  fashion.  The  questions  on 
which  the  discussion  is  based  are:  1,  Does 
the  educational  usefulness  which  public  librar- 
ies should  possess  constitute  their  whole  legi- 
timate scope?  and,  2,  Is  it  inconsistent  with 
educational  usefulness  for  a library  to  cir- 
culate silly  novels?  Answers  in  the  affirmative 
are  from  Lord  Avebury,  Dr.  Hodgkin,  and 
Sidney  Lee;  in  the  negative,  from  Dr.  W.  M. 
Dixon,  Passmore  Edwards,  and  Sidney  Webb; 
and  for  a middle  course,  from  John  Ballinger, 
Dr.  Garnett  and  Mr.  Faber. 

The  Library  Association  Record  for  Jan- 
uary contains  a paper  entitled,  “Professional 
education  and  registration,  some  suggestions,” 
by  W.  R.  B.  Prideaux.  This  advocates  the 
establishment  of  a professional  register  of  li- 
brarians, based  upon  definite  qualifications  for 
registration,  to  be  maintained  by  the  Library 
Association  and  used  to  furnish  information 
and  as  an  “eligible  list”  for  appointment  to 
important  positions.  The  paper  was  read  at 
the  November,  1905,  meeting  of  the  L.  A. 
U.  K.,  and  the  discussion  evoked  is  summar- 
ized in  this  number;  on  the  whole,  it  seems 
to  have  been  adverse. 

The  Library  World  for  January  opens  with 
a compact  article  on  “School  libraries,”  by 
James  D.  Stewart,  giving  brief  suggestions 
and  directions  for  the  control,  selection  and 
administration  of  school  collections.  He 
recommends  joint  control  by  school  and  li- 
brary authorities ; work  to  be  done  by  special 
assistant,  male  (“the  lady  school-library  as- 
sistant should  be  avoided”)  ; simplified  D.  C. 
arrangement ; and  a card  charging  system. 
There  is  a short  article  on  “Progress  of  open 
access,”  noting  the  gradual  adoption  of  the 
system,  and  pointing  out  that  “there  are  two 
causes  now  operating  which  point  to  the 
speedy  extinction  of  the  mechanical  indicator 
system  in  English  libraries,  and  these  arc  the 
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rapid  advance  of  exact  classification,  and  a 
great  increase  of  stock,  which  render  the  in- 
dicator a cumbersome,  unscientific  and  utterly 
hopeless  device.” 

The  “Literary  year-book”  for  1906  has,  in 
addition  to  its  regular  list  of  libraries  an  in- 
teresting introduction  (pt.  2,  p.  551-562)  on 
the  library  situation  in  England. 

Public  Libraries  for  January  opens  with  ex- 
tracts from  an  address  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Thwaites 
on  “The  sphere  of  the  library,”  which  is  set 
forth  as  public  education,  not  only  of  the 
child,  but  of  the  adult.  Miss  Gratia  Country- 
man has  an  article  on  “the  library  as  a social 
center,”  urging  a cordial  welcome  to  all  li- 
brary users,  and  the  doing  away  with  all  un- 
necessary restrictions.  A “library  reading 
course”  is  begun,  the  subject  for  the  first 
month  being  “library  activity  in  the  United 
States  with  resultant  organization. 

Rankin,.  Isaac  Ogden.  What  the  other  half 
reads.  (In  Interior,  Dec.  7,  1905.  36: 

1593-1594  ) 

A discussion  and  description  of  the  litera- 
ture that  is  sold  in  cheap  tobacco  stores  and 
some  newstands  — books  and  authors  about 
which  the  average  librarian  never  hears.  Mr. 
Rankin  closes  his  interesting  article  with  the 
following:  “Have  these  books,  then,  any 

claim  to  respect  as  literature  ? About  as  much, 
I am  tempted  to  reply,  as  many  modern  stories 
which  come  cloth-bound  from  respectable  pub- 
lishers for  the  other  reading  public.  But  that 
is  really  no  claim  at  all.  It  is  the  primitive 
mind,  with  its  vivid  and  undiscriminating 
imagination,  which  alone  is  able  to  put  life 
into  these  puppets  and  to  thrill  at  this  false  or 
insipid  sentiment.  He  who  really  loves  these 
books  gives  evidence  either  of  abiding  in  or 
relapse  into  the  primitive  ages  of  the  childish 
mind.  For  the  cultivated  taste  there  is  noth- 
ing here  but  a dearly-bought  approach  toward 
an  understanding  of  the  mental  state  of  those 
whom  we  call  ‘the  other  half.’  The  sure  re- 
sult of  any  long  indulgence  in  the  books  them- 
selves would  be  a growing  disgust  or  a creep- 
ing decadence.” 

LOCAL 

Amsterdam  ( N . Y.)  F.  L.  (Rpt. — year 

ending  Dec.  31,  1905;  in  local  press.)  Added 
1073;  total  9366.  Issued  home  use  50,753 
(fict.  27,610,  juv.  14,316) ; ref.  use  (estimated) 
2000.  New  cards  issued  663;  totals  cards 
6151.  Receipts  $5139-17;  expenses  $4154.59. 

There  has  been  a considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  Sunday  readers.  Annotated 
lists  of  new  books  have  appeared  regularly 
during  the  year  in  a local  Sunday  newspaper. 

Bangor  (Me.)  P.  L.  (23d  rpt. — year  end- 
ing Dec.  31,  1905;  in  local  press.)  Added 
2421 ; total  59-333-  Issued,  home  use  98,883 
(fict.  inch  juv.  75,816)  ; reading  room  use 


15,109.  New  registration  5779.  Receipts 
$11,227.94;  expenses  $9987.27. 

Extra  help  and  more  room  (especially  a 
children’s  room)  are  needed. 

Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  The  library 
free  lecture  course  for  the  season  1905-6  in- 
cludes : 

Meteorology.  Three  lectures,  with  stere- 
opticon,  by  the  U.  S.  weather  observer  sta- 
tioned at  Binghamton;  with  reading  list. 

The  “air  brake,”  for  railroad  men,  by  the 
chief  air  brake  instructor  of  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  Company;  with  reading  list  of  tech- 
nical books  for  railroad  men  and  steam  engi- 
neers. 

“Applied  electricity,”  with  demonstrations, 
by  the  expert  of  the  Binghamton  Light,  Heat 
& Power  Company ; with  reading  list. 

“Books  and  reading.” 

Music.  Lecture  with  illustrative  songs. 

A series,  with  stereopticon,  on  the  Alps, 
Philippines,  Paris,  London,  South  America, 
each  lecture  accompanied  by  reading  list  of 
hooks  the  library  has  on  the  subject  presented. 
These  lectures  have  crowded  the  library  as- 
sembly hall,  in  some  instances  many  being 
turned  away  for  lack  of  room. 

A series  of  lecture  demonstrations  on  cook- 
ery by  an  expert.  Plain  cookery  for  moderate 
incomes  is  demonstrated. 

A historical  society  has  been  organized  as 
p department  of  the  library,  with  Mr.  Seward, 
the  librarian,  as  custodian.  A large  room  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  library  building  has 
been  designated  by  the  library  trustees  as  the 
depository  of  the  society.  There  are  about 
125  names  on  the  charter  roll  and  much  val- 
uable material,  such  as  the  original  deeds  of 
Broome  county,  old  maps  and  records,  will 
come  into  the  custody  of  the  society.  A his- 
torical and  art  loan  exhibit  will  be  given  by 
the  society  this  season  at  its  rooms  in  the 
library  building. 

Boston  P.  L.  The  200th  anniversary  of 
Benjamin  Franklin’s  birth  was  commemor- 
ated during  January  by  means  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  portraits  — largely  steel  engravings  — 
of  the  great  philosopher  and  diplomat, 
and  also  by  means  of  a most  interesting  exhi- 
bition of  samples  of  printing  from  the  15th 
century  to  the  present  time,  illustrating  the 
history  and  development  of  printing  as  an 
art.  The  exhibit  was  held  in  the  art  gallery 
on  the  third  floor.  In  connection  with  it,  a 
lecture  on  Franklin  was  given  in  the  library 
lecture  hall  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  ix,  by 
Lindsay  Swift,  editor  of  the  library  publica- 
tions. 

Brooklyn  Institute  Museum  L.  The  library 
has  recently  purchased  nearly  300  pamphlets 
from  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Ham- 
ilton Cushing,  the  ethnologist,  who  died  in 
xooo.  and  who  was  regarded  as  probably  the 
foremost  authority  on  the  Indians  of  the 
Southwest. 
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Brooklyn  ( N . Y.)  P.  L.  The  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  opening  of  the  Williamsburgh 
branch  of  the  library  was  observed  on  the 
evening  of  Jan.  30,  with  interesting  public 
exercises.  The  rooms  were  decorated  with 
flags,  and  the  assembly  hall  was  crowded. 
Thomas  P.  Peters,  a member  of  the  library 
board,  acted  as  chairman,  and  addresses  were 
made  by  Mr.  Peters,  Mr.  Boody,  Mr.  McWil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Hill,  the  librarian.  During  the 
year  the  library  has  risen  from  the  ninth  to 
the  first  place  among  the  other  branches  in 
its  record  of  circulation. 

California  State L.  The  board  of  state  librarv 
trustees  have  appointed  Miss  Mabel  Prentiss 
to  carry  on  organizing  and  advisory  work 
among  the  smaller  communities  and  libraries 
of  the  state.  Miss  Bertha  Kumli  is  also  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  assistant  in  this  work.  This 
is  an  important  forward  step  in  the  extension 
work  of  the  state  library,  which  is  practically 
carrying  on  the  development  of  library  inter- 
ests in  the  state,  as  is  done  in  most  cases  by 
separately  organized  state  library  commis- 
sions. 

Chicago,  John  Crerar  L.  The  descriptive 
illustrated  account  of  the  library  by  C.  W. 
Andrews  prepared  for  the  Chicago  Library 
Club  manual  of  “Libraries  of  Chicago,”  has 
been  issued  by  the  library  as  a 16-page  “sep- 
arate.” 

Cleveland  (O.)  P.  L.  The  Broadway 
branch  of  the  library  was  dedicated  on  the 
evening  of  Jan.  12.  The  audience  was  so 
large  that  after  the  auditorium  had  been 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  an  overflow  meet- 
ing was  organized  in  the  upper  hall,  to  which 
the  speakers  were  escorted  after  the  audi- 
torium addresses  were  finished  and  where  the 
program  was  repeated.  The  audience  was 
cosmopolitan,  and  addresses  were  delivered  in 
English,  Polish,  and  Bohemian.  Exercises 
for  the  children  were  held  on  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  Jan.  13.  There  was  an  attend- 
ance of  about  2000,  and  a program  of  music, 
story  telling  and  a short  address. 

Columbus,  Ga.  A site  for  the  proposed 
Carnegie  library  building  has  been  decided 
upon,  in  Mott’s  Green,  a location  central  and 
easily  reached  by  the  electric  cars  from  the 
adjacent  towns. 

Dayton  ( O .)  P.  L.  (45th  rpt. — year  end- 
ing Aug.  31,  1905.)  Added  45.33:  total  64,074. 
Issued,  home  use  204,851  (fict.  60  per  cent.) 
of  which  107,274  were  drawn  from  the  main 
library;  ref.  use  87,804.  of  which  66,718  was 
from  main  library.  New  cards  issued  3068; 
active  card  holders  10,401.  Receipts,  $25,- 
236.67;  expenses,  $24,922.04  (salaries  $8361.16. 
books  and  periodicals  $4966.53,  binding 
$745-I4.  fuel  and  light  $1030.56,  improvement 
and  repairs  $6199.23,  care  of  building  $1339.96, 
supplies  and  printing  $1028.47.) 


This  report  covers  five  months  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Miss  Electra  Doren,  who  re- 
signed in  February,  1905,  to  become  dean  of 
the  Western  Reserve  University  Library 
School,  and  seven  months  under  Miss  Linda 
Clatworthy,  her  successor.  It  is  a compact 
effective  record  of  steady  growth,  particularly 
in  the  reaching  out  of  library  agencies  into 
varied  sections  and  interests  of  the  commun- 
ity. The  circulation  of  books  through  the 
school  rooms  amounted  to  37,370  v.,  and  has 
become  an  important  part  of  the  library’s 
work.  Of  this  circulation,  24  per  cent,  was 
fiction.  The  books  available  for  this  school 
are  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand,  though 
the  collection  is  being  increased  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Much  school  reference  work  has 
been  done,  through  the  school  library  room  of 
the  main  building,  which  is  open  after  school 
hours  for  this  purpose.  In  the  summer  this 
department  — which  then  contains  the  entire 
school  collection  — is  used  as  a reading  room 
for  children,  parents  or  teachers.  There  are 
branch  libraries  in  four  schools,  six  deposit 
stations  and  one  home  library.  The  library 
reading  circle  for  the  blind  has  continued 
weekly  readings  on  Tuesday  evenings,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  ten  persons. 

A course  in  library  instruction  to  senior 
students  in  the  city  normal  school  has  been 
carried  out,  including  visits  to  the  library 
by  the  class  in  groups  of  two  each  afternoon 
for  practice  in  reference  work  with  children, 
and  a series  of  lectures  given  by  the  librarian, 
with  practical  problems.  “As  a result  of  the 
courses,  the  library  had  two  trained  substi- 
tutes prepared  to  do  branch  library  work  while 
waiting  for  teaching  positions,  and  sev- 
eral interested  helpers  in  the  summer  work 
with  children.  Most  of  the  class  have  se- 
cured positions  in  the  city  or  neighboring 
country  schools,  but  have,  we  hope,  gone  into 
their  work  with  better  acquaintance  with  the 
library  and  a broader  outlook  upon  books  for 
children.”  A summary  is  given  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  library  is  proving  “of  service  to 
the  city,”  giving  the  percentage  of  juvenile 
circulation  (42  per  cent.),  and  a rough  analy- 
sis of  occupations  of  cardholders.  There  are 
several  illustrations. 

Harvard  University  L.  (Rpt..  1904-05.) 
Added  28,782 ; total  700,342  v.,  400,650 

pm.,  of  which  451,260  v.  and  304,000 
pm.  are  in  the  main  library.  Use  of  books 
in  main  lib.,  lent  65,506;  recorded  use  in  build- 
ing 26.565;  overnight  use  T4.268;  Sunday 
users  4953.  450  cards  of  admission  to  the 

stacks  were  issued  to  354  persons ; “the  num- 
ber of  students  thus  admitted  is  really  more 
than  we  can  find  use  for,  and  inconvenience 
frequently  results.” 

Mr.  Lane’s  report  is  most  interesting  in  its 
description  of  important  gifts  and  collections, 
methods  of  work  in  various  departments,  and 
its  presentation  of  the  ever  increasing  prob- 
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lems  of  overcrowded  quarters  and  an  insuffi- 
cient staff,  which  cannot  be  increased  for  lack 
of  working  space.  These  problems  have  been 
fully  set  forth  in  previous  reports,  and  have 
been  considered  at  length  by  the  college  au- 
thorities, but  they  grow,  of  course,  more 
formidable  with  every  succeeding  year.  Con- 
tinuance under  present  conditions  now  seems 
impossible,  and  as  a temporary  relief  it  is 
recommended  that  a 5°-f00t  stack  extension 
be  erected,  with  the  addition  of  a one-story 
or  two-story  section  along  the  whole  north 
side  of  the  stack.  This  would  give  additional 
shelf  room  for  about  150,000  volumes,  and  en- 
large the  delivery  room  and  working  space 
and  provide  for  small  study  or  reading  rooms. 

Gifts  to  the  library  have  been  varied  and 
numerous,  the  most  important  being  the  gift 
of  the  library  of  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Nor- 
ton, presented  through  subscription  of  a few 
of  his  friends,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Norton  Memorial  Fund  for  the  purchase  of 
books.  The  Norton  collection,  though  small, 
is  rare  and  precious,  falling  mainly  into  two 
classes  — examples  of  early  typography  and 
early  woodcut  engraving,  mostly  Italian ; and 
books  formerly  belonging  to  or  containing  the 
autographs  of  eminent  men,  or  important  as 
rare  first  editions.  About  600  volumes  were 
received  in  May,  and  the  greater  part  were 
placed  in  a case  specially  built  for  them,  the 
entire  collection  to  be  kept  together  as  a 
memorial  collection.  The  incident  was  most 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  affection  and  ad- 
miration with  which  Professor  Norton’s  long 
services  to  the  university  are  regarded  by  his 
students,  associates  and  friends.  A new  issue 
in  the  series  of  “Bibliographical  contribu- 
tions” records  the  library’s  collection  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  chap  books  and  broadside 
ballads,  and  will  take  its  place  as  a perma- 
nent contribution  of  value  to  bibliography; 
the  next  volume  in  the  series  will  be  the  cata- 
log of  the  Moliere  collection. 

Use  of  the  library  by  the  student  body  in- 
creases slowly  but  steadily.  Interlibrary  loans 
of  849  v.  have  been  made  to  70  different  col- 
leges, schools  and  public  libraries,  and  629 
v.  have  been  lent  to  Radcliffe  College.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  experiment  in 
the  direction  of  weeding  out  and  storing  away 
“dead”  books,  so  strongly  recommended  by 
President  Eliot  a few  years  ago,  has  not 
proved  satisfactory.  Mr.  Lane  says : “The 

result  of  moving  out  the  10,600  old  volumes  is 
instructive.  We  selected  for  the  transfer  the 
group  of  books  which  we  thought  least  likely 
to  be  picked  out  to  be  retained  here,  individual 
volumes  and  sets  which  previous  experience 
showed  might  be  wanted.  Those  sent  away 
surely  constituted  a group  of  books  as  nearly 
‘dead’  as  any  group  of  the  same  size  that 
could  have  been  selected.  Yet  we  find  that  in 
the  months  of  October  and  November  alone, 
we  have  had  to  send  over  to  Robinson  Hall 
71  times  to  meet  the  more  pressing  demands 
of  readers.” 


The  details  of  the  work  of  the  shelf  and 
catalog  departments,  as  submitted  by  their 
respective  chiefs,  touch  on  interesting  points, 
and  should  be  read  in  full.  The  practice 
adopted  for  record  in  the  public  catalog  of 
“continuations”  may  be  noted.  In  future  re- 
ports of  a certain  institution  will  be  recorded 
in  the  catalog  by  cards  in  this  form : 

“Cambridge  (Mass.)  Social  Union 
“Annual  reports. 

“Detailed  statement  not  entered  on  these  cards. 

(Recorded  on  Continuation  Cards.) ” 

“The  record  once  made  in  this  simple  form 
is  made  once  for  all.”  The  “continuation 
cards”  referred  to  are  kept  on  file  at  the  desk 
of  one  of  the  staff,  and  on  these  full  record 
of  successive  numbers  is  kept. 

Homestead  (Pa.)  Carnegie  L.  (Rpt.,  1905.) 
Added  3900;  total  23,500.  Issued  145,844,  a 
gain  of  10  per  cent. ; ref.  use  70,770.  There 
were  9000  pictures  circulated.  Re-registration, 
3192;  in  addition  there  are  3470  scholars  using 
books  in  the  schools,  but  not  registered,  giv- 
ing a total  of  6668  readers.  Of  this  total  505 
are  mill  men. 

The  field  reached  by  the  library  is  the  town- 
ship, excepting  Duquesne,  and  includes  a 
population  of  30,000.  There  are  14  study- 
clubs,  with  a membership  of  250.  The  li- 
brary operates,  as  adjuncts,  an  athletic  club 
and  a music  hall.  The  club  had  in  1905  3778 
different  members,  and  an  attendance  of 
13,100  in  gymnasium  classes.  There  are  350 
students  in  educational  classes. 

Laramie,  Wyo.  Albany  County  P.  L.  The 
Carnegie  library  building  was  formally  dedi- 
cated on  the  evening  of  Jan.  23.  It  cost 
$20,000,  and  receives  an  appropriation  of 
$2500  yearly  by  taxation  through  the  board  of 
county  commissioners. 

Library  post  bill.  On  Dec.  5,  1905,  the  bill 
to  establish  a library  post,  which  has  pre- 
viously been  before  Congress,  was  reintro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Representative  Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts. 
It  provides  that  the  postage  on  books  trans- 
mitted between  public  libraries  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  taxation  shall  be  one 
cent  a pound. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  F.  P.  L.  (1st  rpt. — year 
ending  Aug.  31,  1905.)  Total  70,369,  of  which 
65,707  are  in  the  main  library.  Issued,  home 
use,  main  lib.,  51,863  (fict.  .836  per  cent.)  ; 
Highland  branch  (eight  months)  17.842  (fict. 
.88  per  cent.).  Receipts  $74,537.91 ; expenses 
$62,331.94  (salaries  $13,087.24,  books  and  peri- 
odicals $12,846.22;  repairs,  improvements, 
light,  heat,  etc.,  $16,133  76.) 

As  this  is  the  library’s  first  report  it  is  a 
review  of  organization  and  preparation  rather 
than  of  routine  work,  and  it  gives  evidence  of 
much  accomplished  under  difficult  conditions. 
The  trustees  briefly  note  the  course  of  events 
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since  Mr.  Carnegie’s  offer  of  $250,000  was 
favorably  recommended  to  the  city  council 
by  the  mayor  in  December,  1901,  and  urge 
that  action  be  promptly  taken  in  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Carnegie’s  second  offer,  in  January,  1905, 
of  $200,000  for  branch  buildings.  The  report 
of  the  librarian,  Mr.  W.  F.  Yust,  deals  with 
the  period  of  consolidation  with  the  Poly- 
technic Society  — which  gave  the  library  prac- 
tically its  present  collection  — the  reorganiza- 
tion and  alteration  of  the  Polytechnic  library 
rooms,  and  the  development  of  the  library  in 
its  various  departments  and  in  the  branches 
opened  or  planned  during  the  year.  In  addi- 
tion, the  year  was  marked  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  first  librarian,  Mr.  Hopkins,  to  ac- 
cept the  librarianship  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsburgh,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Yust 
as  his  successor,  and  his  prolonged  illness, 
during  which  the  library  had  for  several 
months  the  special  services  and  effective  help 
of  Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer  — so  that  it  will  be  seen 
this  period  has  been  one  of  change  and  diffi- 
culty. 

By  its  merger  with  the  Polytechnic  Society, 
in  November,  1904,  the  library,  which  at  that 
time  owned  a building  site  and  several  hun- 
dred books,  entered  into  possession  of  a build- 
ing, 60,000  volumes,  and  a considerable 
amount  of  paintings,  statuary,  and  museum 
material.  The  old  Polytechnic  quarters  were 
enlarged  and  altered,  to  provide  for  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  a free  public  library,  in- 
cluding delivery,  reference  and  children’s 
rooms,  open  shelves,  study  alcoves,  and  work 
rooms.  The  present  shelf  capacity  is  about 
130,000  v.  Conditions  for  appointment  to  the 
staff,  schedule  of  hours,  etc , were  framed,  and 
a staff  of  32  persons  was  organized.  Chief 
among  the  appointments  were  the  selection  of 
Miss  Marilla  Freeman,  formerly  librarian  of 
the  Davenport  (la.)  Public  Library,  as  head 
of  the  reference  department,  and  Miss  Harriet 
Gooch,  formerly  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Li- 
brary, as  head  of  the  cataloging  department. 
In  the  appointment  of  assistants  previous  li- 
brary training  could  not  be  insisted  upon,  and 
it  is  pointed  out  “that  each  department  has 
thus  far  been  practically  a training  school 
where  the  price  of  instruction  is  paid  in  di- 
minished returns.  A small  amount  of  regu- 
lar instruction  will  enable  assistants  in  the 
course  of  time  to  acquire  a great  deal  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  increase  their  efficiency; 
during  the  coming  year  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  supply  in  a measure  this  pressing  want.” 

The  sum  of  $15,000  was  set  aside  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  and  effort  was  made  to 
round  out  the  Polytechnic  collection  by  adding 
current  publications,  and  to  begin  the  building 
up  of  a well-balanced  reference  collection. 
Many  of  the  books  in  the  old  library  had  to 
be  discarded  or  rebound,  and  the  collection 
itself  was  an  uneven  one,  strongest  in  history 
and  biography,  and  weak  in  science  and  arts. 
It  is  desired  to  build  up  as  complete  a collec- 


tion as  possible  of  works  relating  to  Louis- 
ville. In  cataloging  and  classification  there  is 
an  immense  undertaking  before  the  new  li- 
brary force.  The  60,000  volumes  of  the  Poly- 
technic collection  had  been  arranged  by  an 
absolute  fixed  location  system,  all  inadequately 
cataloged  and  many  not  cataloged  at  all,  and 
this  mass  of  material  with  the  large  accessions 
of  new  books  confronted  the  head  cataloger 
and  her  force  of  half  a dozen  girls,  “four  of 
whom  had  never  before  heard  of  a card  cata- 
log and  only  one  of  whom  had  even  an  hour’s 
formal  training  for  this  most  difficult  and 
technical  part  of  library  work.”  Expedients 
had  to  be  found  whereby  the  collection  could 
be  made  promptly  available.  “The  old  books 
have  been  arranged  on  the  closed  shelves  in 
broad  classes  and  under  these  alphabeted  by 
authors  in  order  to  make  them  available  for 
circulation.  The  absence  of  a shelf  mark 
makes  them  difficult  to  find  and  frequently 
tries  the  patience  of  both  readers  and  attend- 
ants.” Miss  Gooch’s  more  detailed  report  of 
the  work  of  her  department  is  also  given,  as 
are  separate  reports  of  the  other  heads  of  de- 
partments. 

The  only  branch  opened  during  the  period 
covered  was  the  Highland  branch,  formerly 
the  Highland  Branch  Free  Library,  which  had 
been  independently  maintained  for  over  three 
years.  Plans  were  in  progress,  however,  for 
the  Colored  branch  and  the  Portland  branch, 
both  of  which  have  already  been  noted  in 
these  columns.  The  report  includes  a number 
of  illustrations  and  floor  plans  of  the  present 
library  quarters. 

At  a meeting  of  the  city  council  on  Jan.  16, 
1906,  a resolution  was  passed  requesting  the 
library  trustees  to  arrange  for  opening  the 
library  on  Sundays  from  2 to  9 p.m. 

Nashville  ( Tenn .)  Carnegie  L.  The  series 
of  story  hours  for  children  was  begun  early  in 
January  and  has  proved  most  interesting  and 
successful.  The  first  one  was  attended  by 
over  100  children,  accompanied  by  their  moth- 
ers or  sisters ; it  was  devoted  to  recitations  of 
“Uncle  Remus”  stories,  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Bas- 
kette,  president  of  the  library  board. 

New  Jersey  State  L.  (Rpt. — year  ending 
Oct.  31,  1905.)  Added  3417;  total  71,057. 
The  amount  available  for  book  purchase  and 
binding  was  $4500,  including  $361.15  for  books 
and  pamphlets  relating  especially  to  New 
Jersey. 

“The  state  library  is  now  in  better  condi- 
tion in  every  respect  than  at  any  time  in  its 
history.  A new  and  complete  manuscript  cat- 
alog of  the  law  library  has  been  made,  and 
the  dictionary  card  catalog  of  the  reference 
department  is  practically  completed.  The 
cost  of  binding  and  rebinding  and  repairing 
books  during  the.  year  has  been  $1178.95,  to 
meet  which  a special  appropriation  of  $tooo 
was  made  by  the  legislature.” 
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New  Orleans  (La.)  P.  L.  Correction 
should  be  made  of  the  statement  regarding 
the  architects’  competitions  for  main  and 
branch  library  buildings,  given  in  January 
L.  j.  The  main  Carnegie  building  has  been 
awarded  to  Diboll  & Owen,  of  New  Orleans, 
as  stated,  the  three  branch  buildings  being 
awarded  to  Favrot  & Livatidois,  Emile  Weil, 
and  Rathbone  E.  DeBuys,  all  of  New  Orleans. 
In  this  competition,  for  which  no  prize  was 
offered,  there  were  submitted  seven  plan? 
from  outside  of  New  Orleans  and  seven  local 
plans;  nearly  all  the  competitors  consented  to 
the  exhibition  of  their  plans.  It  is  believed 
that  the  drawings  for  the  main  library  will 
be  completed  by  March  1,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  main  building  can  be  started  within  six 
weeks. 

New  York  P.  L.  On  Wednesday,  Jan.  24, 
opening  exercises  were  held  for  the  16th  Car- 
negie branch  library,  established  on  Hudson 
street  below  Christopher  street  ferry,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hudson  Fark.  This  district 
has  hitherto  been  without  library  facilities. 
The  library  is  the  35th  branch  of  the  public 
library.  The  building  is  from  designs  by 
Carrere  & Hastings.  It  has  three  stories  and 
basement  and  stands  on  an  irregularly-shaped 
lot  50  feet  front  by  100  feet  in  depth.  The 
side  abuts  directly  on  the  park,  of  which  it 
commands  a fine  view,  and  there  is  a rear  en- 
trance on  the  park.  It  resembles  the  other 
Carnegie  library  buildings  in  the  borough  in 
having  large  arched  openings  on  the  main 
story.  The  front  is  plain  and  is  of  brick 
trimmed  with  Indiana  limestone.  The  base- 
ment is  occupied  by  a large  assembly  room 
and  by  space  for  storage  with  a boiler  room 
and  toilet  rooms.  The  adult  circulating  room 
on  the  main  floor  is  entered  at  the  left  of  the 
front  through  an  ornamental  vestibule.  The 
general  reading  room  on  the  same  floor,  which 
is  separate,  is  entered  through  the  rear  door 
opening  on  the  park.  On  the  second  floor 
are  the  children’s  circulating  and  reading 
rooms.  The  third  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
janitor’s  apartments,  including  five  rooms  and 
bath.  There  are  also  retiring  rooms  for  the 
library  staff,  with  facilities  for  preparing 
luncheon,  and  ample  work  rooms.  The  trim 
of  the  entire  building  is  in  light  oak  and  the 
walls  are  painted  in  a creamy  tint  with  a dark 
brown  dado.  It  is  furnished  with  two  small 
elevators,  one  for  the  janitor’s  supplies,  oper- 
ated by  hand,  and  the  other  for  books,  oper- 
ated automatically  by  electricity.  With  this 
equipment,  it  cost  about  $73,000  exclusive  of 
the  site,  which  was  furnished  by  the  city.  The 
branch  has  on  its  shelves  to  start  with  about 
11,000  volumes,  to  which,  current  books  will 
be  added  as  they  appear. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.  The  medical  li- 
brary planned  by  the  Newark  Medical  Library 
Association  and  the  Free  Public  Library  has 
proerressed  sufficiently  to  justify  the  issuance 
of  a bulletin  announcement  of  its  facilities. 


A11  alcove  at  the  east  end  of  the  reference 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  library  has 
been  selected  as  the  present  location  of  the 
collection.  It  has  been  cleared  of  all  books 
except  the  medical  reference  books  now  be- 
longing to  the  library.  To  these  will  be  added, 
as  received,  the  books  purchased  by  the  library 
and  the  Medical  Library  Association  or  re- 
ceived as  gifts.  Thirty-five  periodicals  have 
been  ordered  and  are  being  received  and  placed 
on  shelves  in  the  alcoves.  A table  for  writ- 
ing and  other  necessary  furniture  have  also 
been  placed  there. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo. 
The  Carnegie  Library  at  the  Agricultural 
College,  which  has  been  in  use  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  was  formally  dedicated  Thurs- 
day evening,  Jan.  18.  The  exercises,  held  in 
the  college  chapel,  were  attended  by  a large 
number,  including  many  of  those  who  had 
just  formed  the  state  library  association.  Dr. 
Batt,  of  the  college,  acting  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, presented  to  the  new  library,  on  be- 
half of  the  Edith  Hill  Girl’s  Club,  a beautiful 
bust  of  Shakespeare,  which  was  accepted  by 
President  Worst  with  the  assurance  to  the 
club  that  their  gift  should  ever  have  an  hon- 
ored place  in  the  new  building. 

President  Worst  then  continued  with  his 
address  on  the  subject,  “The  history  of  our 
library.”  He  naturally  began  with  a state- 
ment regarding  the  life  of  the  donor,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  and  spoke  of  his  humble  start  in 
life,  of  his  eager  interest  in  books,  of  his  early 
determination  to  make  good  books  available 
to  every  boy  in  his  home  city,  Pittsburgh,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  his  plan  for  library  build- 
ing had  kept  pace  with  his  growing  fortune. 
The  story  of  how  a rill  from  this  great  flood 
of  beneficence  was  turned  to  the  Agricultural 
College  is  a story  of  persistent  effort.  Four 
years  ago  an  application  was  made  and  re- 
fused, on  the  ground  that  the  college  was  a 
state  institution  and  the  Fargo  Carnegie  Li- 
brary was  available.  But  as  the  cramped  con- 
dition of  the  college  library  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  securing  a suitable  building  from  the 
state,  at  least  for  a long  time,  became  increas- 
ingly apparent,  new  applications  were  made 
until  at  last  an  offer  of  $15,000  was  promised 
by  Mr.  Carnegie.  To  provide  for  the  future 
growth  of  the  library  it  was  deemed  wise 
to  erect  as  large  a building  as  the  money 
would  permit,  the  trustees  agreeing  to  pro- 
vide the  heating,  and  leave,  if  necessary,  some 
of  the  details  of  the  lower  rooms  and  book 
stacks  incomplete.  Upon  this  condition  being 
represented  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  he  generously 
increased  his  gift  by  $3400,  which  provides 
for  the  complete  equipment  of  the  building. 

Dr.  Batt,  after  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  President  Worst  whose  persistence 
had  secured  Mr.  Carnegie’s  attention  and  his 
gift,  then  introduced  Dr.  Dudley,  of  Fargo, 
who  spoke  on  the  subject,  “The  value  of  books 
as  an  educating  force.”  Dr.  Dudley  spoke 
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upon  his  subject  with  great  enthusiasm.  Edu- 
cation is  to  be  had  from  the  ordinary  experi- 
ence of  life  and  from  the  observation  of  na- 
ture. Yet  the  self-educated  man,  so  called, 
has  depended  in  great  measure  upon  books. 
It  is  in  books  largely  that  the  experience  of 
man  and  the  knowledge  of  nature  become 
available.  The  man  whose  two  hundredth 
anniversary  has  just  been  celebrated.  Benja- 
min Franklin,  is  a striking  example  of  a great 
self-educated  man,  educated  apart  from  the 
schools,  but  not  apart  from  books.  With 
many  an  illustration,  Dr.  Dudley  pressed  his 
thought  home  upon  an  attentive  audience  and 
concluded  by  expressing  the  hope  that  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  value  of  a library  to  a 
community  would  soon  find  expression  in 
Fargo  and  throughout  the  state  in  more  lib- 
eral provisions,  and  by  congratulating  the 
Agricultural  College  upon  the  new  splendid 
addition  to  its  equipment. 

Musical  selections  were  rendered  by  the 
college  orchestra  and  the  college  choral  asso- 
ciation, led  by  Dr.  Putnam.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  program  the  audience  moved 
over  to  the  library,  finding  in  every  part, 
from  the  beautiful  lighted  dome  to  the  well- 
arranged  book  cases  around  the  walls  com- 
plete justification  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
dedication. 

North  Easton  (Mass.)  F.  L.  (Rpt.,  1905; 
in  local  press.)  Added  361 ; total  16,544.  Is- 
sued, home  use,  15,231,  of  which  4762  were 
juveniles  (6670  fiction).  Of  the  books  cir- 
culated 1478  were  issued  through  the  five  de- 
livery stations  and  1807  were  drawn  on  class 
cards  for  school  use.  Nine  collections  of  pic- 
tures have  been  displayed  in  the  reading 
room. 

Philadelphia  F.  L.  The  Philadelphia  North 
American  for  Jan.  21,  gives  an  illustrated  ac- 
count of  the  nine  Carnegie  branches  now  in 
course  of  erection,  or  for  which  sites  have  been 
chosen. 

Richmond,  Ind.  Earlham  College  L.  Sev- 
eral articles  upon  the  library  are  given  in  The 
Earlhamite,  the  college  paper,  of  Dec.  16, 
1905.  Although  founded  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school,  in  1847,  it  was  not  until  1872  that 
a regular  librarian  was  appointed.  It  now 
contains  over  12,000  volumes,  not  including 
pamphlets  and  periodicals,  and  is  classified 
according  to  the  D.  C.  The  card  catalog  in- 
cludes all  books  in  the  college  library  and  the 
libraries  of  the  Ionian  and  Phoenix  literary 
societies,  and  the  seven  departmental  libraries. 
The  yearly  accessions  amount  to  about  1000 
v.,  and  75  periodicals  are  regularly  received. 

Rockport  (Mass.)  P.  L.  The  Carnegie 
building  was  opened  for  public  inspection  on 
the  evening  of  Jan.  24. 

Rockville  (Ct.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.,  1905;  in  local 
press.)  Added  642;  total  9345.  Issued  home 
use  33.019  (fict.  3T  per  cent.,  juv.  fict.  23  per 


cent),  an  increase  of  1627  over  the  preceding 
year.  New  registration  361;  total  registration 
2823. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Mechanics’  Institute 
L.  The  agreement  for  consolidation  with  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association  was  adopted 
in  January  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institute.  R.  J.  Taussig,  president, 
and  Joseph  M.  Cumming,  secretary,  were  au- 
thorized to  sign  the  agreement  which  had  pre-; 
viously  been  signed  by  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  and  it  only  remains  to  complete 
the  details  and  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  the 
properties. 

Seattle  (Wash.)  P.  L.  The  library  of  James 
P.  Kimball,  a mining  expert  of  New  York 
City,  consisting  of  about  6000  volumes  devoted 
to  geological,  mining,  and  metallurgical  sub- 
jects, has  been  purchased  for  the  library  for 
$2500.  The  purchase  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  over  six  months.  While  the 
collection  is  now  in  the  library’s  possession 
it  will  probably  not  be  open  to  the  public  until 
the  new  building  is  opened  next  summer,  as 
the  present  temporary  building  has  not  shelf 
room  for  it.  The  collection  will  be  of  great 
usefulness,  as  the  subjects  it  covers  are  con- 
stantly studied  and  referred  to  in  the  refer- 
ence department. 

Spartansburg.  S.  C.  Kennedy  L.  The 
Carnegie  building  of  the  Kennedy  Library  was 
formally  opened  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  15. 
The  library  has  been  maintained  by  the  local 
Ladies’  Library  Association,  to  whose  efforts 
public  interest  in  it  has  been  kept  alive  and 
strengthened.  It  was  founded  partly  by  the 
gift  of  the  late  Dr.  Kennedy,  whose  widow 
gave  the  site  upon  which  the  new  building 
stands.  For  the  building  Andrew  Carnegie 
gave  $15,000.  It  cost  nearly  $18,000,  and  is  a 
two-storied  brick  and  brownstone  structure, 
approximately  80  x 60  feet  in  dimensions.  The 
stack  room  has  a capacity  of  from  15,000  to 
20,000  v. 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.,  1905;  in  local 
press.)  Added  1679;  total  38,697.  Issued, 
home  use  68,998.  Registration  4377. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  re-organiration 
and  many  new  activities.  On  the  resignation 
of  the  former  librarian,  DeWitt  Clinton,  Miss 
Margaret  Deming  was  elected  to  reorganize 
and  modernize  the  library.  On  Aug.  14  she 
resigned,  and  on  the  20th  of  that  month  was 
succeeded  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Davis,  the  present 
librarian.  A first  step  toward  the  open  shelf 
system  was  taken  in  the  display  of  a consid- 
erable collection  of  selected  books  in  the  de- 
livery room,  which  has  largely  increased  the 
circulation.  Re-registration  of  borrowers  was 
carried  through,  the  Newark  charging  system 
installed,  and  reclassification  and  recataloging 
are  well  advanced.  The  equipment  of  the  var- 
ious departments  has  been  improved,  and  the 
Children’s  Neighborhood  Library,  formerly 
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independently  maintained,  was  removed  to 
the  library  building  in  December  and  reor- 
ganized as  the  children’s  department  of  the 
library.  The  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
library  service  have  met  with  most  grati- 
fying appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Recommendations  are  made  for  more  shelv- 
ing in  the  children’s  room,  installation  of  a 
new  loan  desk,  better  lighting  facilities,  ar- 
rangement of  reference  and  reading  room  in 
upper  hall,  and  appointment  of  an  extra  cata- 
loged It  is  also  suggested  “that  the  trus- 
tees should  consider  the  advisability  of  ex- 
perimenting in  the  establishment  of  delivery 
stations  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  city.” 

University  of  Chicago.  It  was  announced 
on  Jan.  23  that  the  trustees  of  the  university 
had  started  a movement  to  raise  a large  sum, 
probably  $1,000,000,  by  popular  subscription 
for  the  erection  on  the  university  campus  of 
a library  building  to  be  a memorial  of  the 
late  President  Harper.  The  announcement 
states  that  a special  committee  of  five  has  been 
appointed  “to  take  up  the  matter  of  a proper 
memorial  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  R.  Harper,  it 
having  transpired  that  the  long-cherished  wish 
of  President  Plarper  was  that  in  case  a build- 
ing should  ever  be  erected  to  bear  his  name 
and  be  his  resting  place  it  should  be  a li- 
brary and  adds : 

“The  committee  unanimously  determined  to 
recommend  to  the  trustees  that  immediate 
efforts  be  made  to  secure  funds  for  a me- 
morial library  building.  They  will  ask  the 
university  senate  to  appoint  a committee  to 
co-operate  in  the  undertaking.  Also  the 
alumni  association  will  be  requested  to  appoint 
a committee.  At  the  earliest  possible  moment 
the  public  will  be  informed  as  to  the  sum  re- 
quired for  the  building. 

“It  is  intended  to  make  this  the  greatest 
monumental  building  of  the  university  group, 
a building  such  as  friends  of  Dr.  Harper  will 
recognize  as  a fitting  memorial.  Every  friend 
of  Dr.  Harper,  however  much  he  can  contrib- 
ute, will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  assist.” 

Utica  (N.  F.)  Industrial  L.  League.  At  a 
meeting  held  on  Jan.  18  the  secretary  of  Ihe 
league  presented  a report  of  the  work  accom- 
plished since  its  organization  in  October.  1905. 
It  was  in  part  as  follows : 

“The  Industrial  Library  League  was  or- 
ganized on  the  evening  of  October  12  at  the 
Public  Library  Building,  at  a meeting  of  about 
a dozen  men,  representing  some  of  the  lead- 
ing industries  in  Utica.  The  object  of  the 
league  is  to  promote  the  efficiency  and  useful- 
ness of  the  Utica  Public  Library  to  the  work- 
ers in  the  various  industries  in  the  city  of 
Utica.  The  two  methods  of  achieving  the  ob- 
ject are: 

“i.By  once  annually  soliciting  subscriptions 
from  various  business  corporations  and  business 
men  in  the  city  of  Utica,  the  funds  collected 
to.  he  turned  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  library, 
with  suggestions  as  to  how  the  money  be 


spent ; 2,  bv  causing  from  time  to  time  to  be 
communicated  to  the  workers  in  the  different 
industries  such  new'  advantages  as  the  library 
shall  be  able  to  offer.” 

The  executive  committee,  to  which  the  act- 
ive work  was  committed,  began  its  work  in 
November  by  appointing,  in  each  of  44  in- 
dustrial subdivisions,  one  person  to  act  as 
chairman  of  a subcommittee  in  that  industry. 
Each  subcommittee  chairman  was  interviewed 
by  a member  of  the  executive  committee  and 
asked  to  urge  contributions  from  corporations 
and  individuals  in  his  own  industry,  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  league  of  books 
and  magazines  that  should,  in  his  opinion, 
be  contained  in  the  library. 

“The  subscription  books  of  the  league  have 
been  open  for  a period  of  about  ten  weeks. 
Subscriptions  have  been  received  from  13 
different  industries  and  from  a number  of  in- 
dividuals connected  with  other  industries. 
Written  reports  have  been  received  from  some 
twelve  different  industries.” 

“The  executive  committee  presented  a series 
of  recommendations : 1,  that  the  funds  thus 

received  be  turned  over  to  the  library  trustees ; 
2,  that  the  trustees  be  asked  to  purchase  the 
complete  set  of  the  “International  library  of 
technology.”  published  for  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  of  Scranton,  Pa. ; 3, 
that  the  list  of  books  recommended  bv  the 
subcommittees  be  turned  over  to  the  library 
trustees  with  (be  request  that  the  recommen- 
dations be  followed  so  far  as  possible;  4. 
that,  after  purchasing  all  books  recommended 
in  these  reports,  the  trustees  spend  any  funds 
remaining  for  such  books  and  periodicals  as, 
in  their  opinion,  would  be  of  most  use  to  the 
industrial  workers  of  Utica ; 5.  that  there  be 
undertaken  a collection  of  -trade  catalogs,  to 
be  kept  conveniently  near  the  other  books 
purchased  through  the  league. 

“The  work  of  the  league  has  been  con- 
ducted entirely  by  exceptionally  busv  men, 
no  one  of  whom  had  been  able  to  give  the 
time  to  it  he  would  have  liked  to  give.  It  is 
the  belief  of  the  league,  however,  that  we  have 
made  a substantial  headwav  towards  a more 
complete  industrial  library.” 

Waterloo  da.')  P.  L.  The  two  Carnegie 
building's,  erected  respectively  for  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  city,  held  an  “open  day”  on 
Jan.  24  when  thev  were  for  the  first  time 
open  for  public  inspection.  Both  are  modern, 
well  arranged  and  fullv  equipped,  and  they 
were  visited  by  about  3000  people.  These  two 
buildings  stand  for  the  solution  of  the  bitter 
struggle  between  east  and  west  side  factions 
of  the  city  as  to  which  section  should  have 
the  Carnegie  library.  So  much  feeling  was 
aroused  that  at  one  time  the  failure  of  the 
whoU  nroiect  seemed  likely,  but  it  was  finally 
decided  to  erect  a building  in  each  section, 
and  to  this  end  Mr.  Carnem'e  increased  his 
original  gift,  on  condition  that  the  mainten- 
ance fund  be  proportionately  increased. 
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Bodleian  L.  Staff-kalendar,  1906.  Oxford, 

[1906.]  unp.  T. 

Contains  a supplement,  printed  upside 
down,  as  last  year.  There  is  a little  additional 
material,  but  otherwise  the  work  is  un- 
changed from  the  preceding  issues. 

Glasgow,  Scotl.  Dennistoun  District  L. 
Der.nistoun  is  the  sixth  and  latest  district  to 
be  provided  with  a public  library.  The  new 
building,  which  was  opened  on  Dec.  26,  1905. 
is  a handsome  structure,  with  accommodations 
for  20,000  v.  It  contains  a genera]  reading 
room  (for  330  readers),  ladies’  reading  room, 
and  reading  rooms  for  girls  and  boys,  as 
well  as  the  usual  lending  and  reference  de- 
partments. Its  cost,  exclusive  of  site,  is  esti- 
mated at  a little  over  £7000. 


(Bifts  ant>  ISequests 


Ashby  (Mass.)  P.  L.  By  the  will  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Hall,  of  Keene.  N.  K., 
the  library  receives  a bequest  of  $3000. 

Kennebunk,  Me.  George  Parsons,  of  New 
York,  will  give  to  the  village  a library  build- 
ing, to  cost  $15,000.  the  plans  for  which  were 
recently  accepted  by  the  village  library  as- 
sociation. 

New  London  ( Ct .)  P.  L.  By  the  will  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Cecil  Haven,  of  Boston 
and  Stockbridge,  the  library  is  left  a bequest 
of  $40,000,  to  be  available  on  the  death  of 
her  husband  and  her  sister,  Miss  Mary  Wey- 
mann. 

Wofford  College,  Spartansburg,  S.  C.  By 
the  will  of  the  late  Miss  Julia  Smith,  the 
college  receives  a legacy  of  $10,000  for  the 
erection  of  a library  building,  to  be  called  the 
Whitefoord  Smith  Library. 

Carnegie  library  gifts. 

Brown  University,  Providence , R.  I.  At  the 
Brown  University  alumni  dinner  in  New  York 
City  on  Jan.  19.  President  Faunce  announced 
that  a $300,000  library  building,  to  be  known 
as  the  John  Hay  Library,  was  to  be  built  by 
the  university.  The  late  secretary  of  state 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  university 
alumni,  and  this  will  be  the  first  monument 
erected  to  him.  The  name  was  suggested 
personally  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  has 
given  $150,000  toward  the  memorial,  of  which 
he  has  already  paid  one-half,  the  remaining 
$150,000  to  be  raised  by  subscription. 

East  Orange,  N.  J.  Dec.  23,  1905.  $20,000 
for  two  branch  libraries. 

Findlay,  O.  .Tan  20.  $35,000. 

Kearney,  N.  /.,  Jan.  23.  $25,000. 


practical  notes 


Book  for  filing  papers,  etc.  (Described  in 
Official  Gazette  of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office, 
Dec.  5,  1905.  p.  1400,  no.  806:391.)  il. 
This  device  for  filing  papers,  etc.,  has  been 
assigned  to  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Marsden,  Henry.  On  the  premature  decay 
of  leather  used  in  modern  bookbinding.  (In 
International  Bookbinder,  New  York  City, 
Oct.,  Nov.,  1905.  p.  321,  356.) 

The  writer  is  a practical  bookbinder  em- 
ployed by  the  San  Francisco  Law  Library, 
and  his  paper  is  a useful  contribution  to  the 
subject.  He  reviews  briefly  the  investigations 
and  conclusions  of  Society  of  Arts  committee, 
and  then  describes  permanence  or  decay  of 
bindings  in  various  kinds  and  grades  of 
leather  which  have  come  under  his  own  ob- 
servation. 

Modern  bookbinding.  (A  series  of  articles 
in  the  current  numbers  of  the  Inland 
Printer .) 

The  January  number  is  no.  10  of  this  series 
and  is  devoted  to  blank-book  binding.  These 
articles  are  illustrated,  and  are  helpful  in 
showing  the  practical  details  of  modern  book- 
binding. 

Society  of  Printers,  Boston.  The  develop- 
ment of  printing  as  an  art:  a handbook  of 
the  exhibition  in  honor  of  the  bi-centenary 
of  Franklin’s  birth,  held  at  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library,  under  the  auspices  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Printers.  Boston,  Jan.  1-29,  1906. 
Publications  of  the  society,  no.  2.  [Boston, 
1906.]  6+94  p. 

In  its  descriptive  text  and  general  arrange- 
ment this  handsome  catalog  furnishes  an  in- 
teresting outline  of  the  history  of  the  art  of 
printing  and  the  characteristics  of  leading 
presses.  The  exhibit  was  announced  in  Jan. 
L.  j„  p.  48. 


Xtbrartans 


Crawford,  Miss  Esther,  formerly  instruc- 
tor in  the  Western  Reserve  University  Li- 
brarv  School,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in 
the  University  of  Nebraska  Library,  Lincoln, 
in  charge  of  cataloging  and  classification. 

Dresser.  Miss  Annie  Slosson,  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School.  1904-5,  has  been 
appointed  cataloger  at  the  Van  Wormer  Hall 
Library,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Fletcher,  Dr.  Robert,  for  30  years  asso- 
ciate librarian  of  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon- 
General’s  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the 
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compiler  of  its  famous  “Index-catalogue,”  was 
guest  of  honor  on  Jan.  11  at  a dinner  given  in 
Washington  by  leading  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  country,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  medical  bibliography.  A silver 
loving  cup  was  presented  to  Dr.  Fletcher,  and 
his  work  both  on  the  “Index-catalogue”  and 
as  editor  of  the  Index  Medicus  was  referred 
to  in  speeches  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Thayer,  Dr.  W.  D.  McCaw,  Dr.  William  Os- 
ier, and  others. 

Henderson,  Miss  Lucia  Tiffany,  assistant 
in  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library,  was 
on  Jan.  26  elected  librarian  of  the  James 
Prendergast  Free  Library,  succeeding  Miss 
Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine,  resigned.  Miss 
Henderson’s  home  is  in  Jamestown,  where 
her  father  is  a well-known  resident.  She  is 
a graduate  of  the  Drexel  Institute  Library 
School,  and  has  been  connected  with  the 
Buffalo  Public  Library  for  about  eight  years. 
She  assumes  her  new  duties  March  1. 

Jacobus,  Miss  Sarah  M.,  who  has  been 
elected  librarian  of  the  Pomona  (Cal.)  Pub- 
lic Library,  succeeding  Miss  Mabel  Prentiss, 
was  trained  in  Los  Angeles,  and  was  assistant 
cataloger  there  till  September,  1901,  when  she 
took  charge  of  and  organized  the  library  of 
the  Kamehameha  Manual  School  of  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii.  She  remained  there  four  years, 
and  also  did  work  in  the  Honolulu  subscrip- 
tion library.  In  October,  1905,  she  returned 
to  the  Los  Angeles  library,  and  in  November 
became  acting  librarian  at  Pomona. 

McGonagle,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.,  for  22 
years  an  assistant  in  the  Boston  Athemeum, 
died  Jan.  13,  1906. 

Mitchell,  Miss  S.  Louise,  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School,  1903-4,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Central  High 
School  at  Cleveland,  O. 

Montgomery,  Miss  Florence  Prichard,  of 
the  New  York  State  Library  School,  1904-5, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  cataloger  at  the 
Forbes  Library,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Moore,  Miss  Annie  Carroll,  children’s  li- 
brarian of  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  super- 
visor of  children’s  work  in  the  Circulation 
Department  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
Miss  Moore  is  a graduate  of  the  Pratt  Insti- 
tute Library  School,  class  of  1896,  and  almost 
immediately  after  her  graduation  joined  the 
staff  of  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  in 
charge  of  its  children’s  room.  This  room  she 
has  made  a model  of  its  kind  among  libraries 
in  the  country.  She  was  actively  interested 
in  the  organization  of  the  Children’s  Libra- 
rians Section  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  of  which  she 
has  served  as  chairman,  has  had  charge  of 
the  instruction  in  children’s  work  at  the  Pratt 
Institute  Library  School,  and  in  her  personal 


work,  as  compiler  of  children’s  lists,  writer, 
and  lecturer,  is  recognized  as  a leader  and 
authority  in  library  work  for  children.  The 
post  for  which  she  is  now  chosen  is  newly 
created,  and  offers  opportunities  for  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  work. 

Prentiss,  Miss  Mabel  E.,  librarian  of  the 
Pomona  (Cal.)  Public  Library,  has  resigned 
to  take  a position  on  the  staff  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Library  as  organizer.  She  is  suc- 
ceeded at  Pomona  by  Miss  Sarah  M.  Jacobus. 
Miss  Prentiss  was  trained  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library,  acted  as  cataloger  at  Pasa- 
dena for  a time,  became  acting  librarian  of 
Pomona,  Oct.  21,  1901,  and  librarian  March  1, 
1902.  Under  her  direction  the  library  became 
a public  one,  and  a Carnegie  building  that 
cost  $150,000  and  is  a model  of  beauty  and 
convenience  was  erected.  From  May,  1904, 
to  January,  1905,  Miss  Prentiss  was  at  Al- 
bany, taking  special  work.  Her  peculiar  fit- 
ness for  the  work  of  organization  was  recog- 
nized, and  the  newly  created  position  was 
offered  her  by  the  state  library  authorities. 

Rose,  Miss  Grace  Delphine,  head  of  the 
public  school  work  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Public  Library,  was  on  Jan.  25  elected  libra- 
rian of  the  Davenport  (la.)  Public  Library, 
succeeding  Miss  Stella  V.  Seybold,  resigned. 
Miss  Rose  is  a graduate  of  the  Drexel  Insti- 
tute Library  School,  class  of  1898,  and  im- 
mediately on  her  graduation  entered  the  Buf- 
falo Public  Library  as  cataloger.  Since  then 
she  has  acted  as  head  of  the  open  shelf  de- 
partment, and  for  the  last  two  and  a half 
years  has  been  in  charge  of  the  library’s 
school  work.  She  has  acted  as  secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Library  Association  and 
a member  of  its  institute  committee,  and  was 
in  1905  appointed  a member  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
committee  on  library  training. 

Yust-French.  William  F.  Yust,  librarian 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Public  Library,  and 
Miss  Florence  Hosmer  French  were  married 
on  Jan.  17,  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Cataloging  an£>  Classification 


Form  of  entry  for  institutions,  associa- 
tions, etc.  — The  following  correspondence 
presents  the  practice  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress regarding  entry  of  institutions,  univer- 
sities, and  similar  bodies : 

Dec,  13,  1905. 

"Mr.  J.  C.  M.  Hanson , Catalog  Division, 
Library  of  Congress. 

“Dear  Sir  : There  are  some  features  in  the 
cataloging  of  bodies,  universities,  etc.,  about 
which  I am  puzzled,  in  spite  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
rules  and  frequent  consultations  of  our  de- 
pository catalog. 

“For  instance,  the  body  known  as  Histori- 
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cal  Society  of  Montana  — should  the  heading 
be : 

“Montana.  Historical  society  (if  a state 
society),  and  if  not,  a state  society 
“Montana  Historical  Society,  or 
“Historical  society  of  Montana.  Which? 
“Am  I right  in  using  the  form 

“Columbia  university  (because  not  a 
state  university)  and  Michigan.  Univer- 
sity (because  it  is  the  state  university)? 
“Are  the  headings  under  New  York  in  the 
A.  L.  A.  catalog,  1904,  arranged  as  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  would  arrange  them? 
Why  is  N.  Y.  (City)  History  separated  by  a 
column  from  N.  Y.  Charity  organization  so- 
ciety? It  seems  to  me  the  latter  should  pre- 
cede the  former. 

“Yours  truly, 

“Jessie  M.  Boyd, 

“Catalogcr,  Seattle  Public  Library, 

“Seattle,  Wash.” 

Reply. 

Dec.  19,  1905. 

“Dear  Madam  : According  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
rules  revised  (not  yet  in  print)  the  Historical 
Society  of  Montana,  as  well  as  other  state 
historical  and  agricultural  societies,  whether 
supported  by  the  state  or  not,  are  to  be  en- 
tered under  the  first  word  of  the  title  not  an 
an  article,  with  reference  from  the  name  of 
the  state.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  not 
as  yet  seen  its  way  clear  to  adopt  this  rule, 
state  historical  and  agricultural  societies, 
whether  supported  by  the  state  or  not,  being 
still  entered  under  the  name  of  the  state.  If 
a change  is  decided  upon  a notice  will  be  in- 
serted in  Public  Libraries  and  the  Library 
journal. 

“As  to  form  of  heading,  if  the  name  of  the 
Montana  historical  society  had  begun  with 
the  name  of  the  state  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress heading  would  read: 

“Montana  historical  society. 

“If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  is  Histor- 
ical society  of  Montana,  the  heading  is 
printed : 

“Montana.  Historical  society. 

“The  latter  form  is  the  correct  one  in  this 
instance.  A good  illustration  of  this  distinc- 
tion is  furnished  by  the 

“Missouri  historical  society,  St.  Louis, 
and  the 

“Missouri.  State  historical  society  with 
headquarters  at  Columbia.  The  corporate 
name  of  the  latter  is  State  historical  so- 
ciety of  Missouri,  that  of  the  former  is 
Missouri  historical  society. 

“Practically  the  same  principle  governs  in 
deciding  on  the  form  of  heading  for  univer- 
sities. Here  we  may  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion note  the  following  classes : 

“I.  American  state  universities  to  be  entered 
under  the  names  of  the  state,  usually 
by  transposition  of  part  of  the  name, 
e.g.,  University  of  California  to  take 
the  form  : California.  University. 


“11.  (a)  Other  universities  not  having  indi- 
vidual names  to  be  entered  under  the 
name  of  the  place  where  they  are  lo- 
cated, according  to  A.  L.  A.  rule  for 
institutions  (establishments).  Here 
again  transposition  of  part  of  the  name 
often  becomes  necessary,  e.g.,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  to  be  entered  as,  Chi- 
cago. University;  University  of  Ox- 
ford, as  Oxford.  University,  etc. 

“II.  (b)  Exception.  Universities  whose 
names  begin  with  the  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual (often  the  founder)  to  be  en- 
tered under  the  name,  e.g.,  Cornell  uni- 
versity, Columbia  university,  Yale  uni- 
versity. (No  transposition.) 

“The  titles  in  the  A.  L.  A.  catalog  of  1904, 
pt.  11.,  New  York,  are  arranged  in  the  order 
which  has  been  adopted  in  the  dictionary  cat- 
alog of  the  Library  of  Congress.  When  this 
catalog  was  printed  in  September,  1904,  there 
was  little  time  to  discuss  the  question  of  ar- 
rangement. We  were  forced  to  arrange  the 
titles  as  best  we  could  while  trying  to  rush 
the  catalog  through  the  press  in  less  than  one 
month.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  order  of 
arrangement  found  to  be  most  suitable  for  a 
large  reference  library  is  not  the  most  ser- 
viceable for  the  smaller  library  of  a more 
popular  character.  In  the  former  some  classi- 
fication of  titles  may  seem  imperative  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  and  varied  char- 
acter of  the  works  which  fall  under  one  head- 
ing; in  the  latter  one  series  of  titles  in  strict 
alphabetical  sequence  may  be  quite  sufficient 
and,  of  course,  much  easier  to  consult. 

“J.  C.  M.  Hanson/' 

The  Boston  Book  Co.  Bulletin  of  Bibliog- 
raphy for  January  contains  the  useful  list  of 
“Abbreviations  used  in  book  catalogues,”  also 
issued  in  separate  form ; a continuation  of 
George  Watson  Cole’s  “Bermuda  in  period- 
ical literature;”  and  Miss  Wilbur’s  “Quar- 
terly index  to  library  reference  lists.” 

Boston  P.  L.  Annual  list  of  new  and  im- 
portant books  added ; selected  from  the 
monthly  bulletins,  1904-1905.  Boston,  Pub- 
lished by  the  trustees,  1906.  10-J-304  p.  O. 
The  subject  index  appended  to  the  biog- 
raphy division  and  the  full  author  index  to 
the  whole  list  make  this  useful  annual  volume 
still  more  useful. 

James  D.  Brown,  of  the  Islington  (Lon- 
don) Public  Library,  has  prepared  “a  system 
of  exact  classification  suitable  for  public  li- 
braries, technical  and  climentary  schools  and 
other  educational  purposes,”  which  is  an- 
nounced for  publication  by  the  Library 
Supply  Co.,  of  London. 

Chicago  P.  L.  Special  bulletin  no.  6:  Selected 
list  of  books  for  boys.  Chicago,  January. 
1906.  32  p.  O. 
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Cordova,  Rudolph  dc.  The  catalogues  of  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum.  (In  Mac- 
millan's Magazine,  Dec.,  1905.  N.  S.  1 :i2i- 
132.) 

An  interesting  account  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  catalogs  and  of  some  of 
their  deficiencies. 

Indiana  State  L.  Books  in  embossed  type. 
[Indianapolis,  State  Library,]  January, 
1906.  8 p.  O. 

An  author  list  in  one  alphabet,  giving  about 
225  titles.  Prefaced  by  statement  of  regula- 
tions regarding  issue  of  books  for  the  blind. 

— Catalog.  Supplement,  April  1,  1905.  In- 
dianapolis, 1905.  178  p.  O. 

A dictionary  catalog,  including  a preponder- 
ance of  analytical  entries.  Indiana  fills  I7pages, 
many  public  documents,  association  reports, 
etc.,  being  analayzed ; there  are  23  titles  in 
Indiana  fiction.  Entries  are  given  with  con- 
siderable fullness,  and  the  catalog  represents 
a large  amount  of  detail  work,  compactly 
presented. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  P.  L.  Quarterly  for 
January  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  literature  of 
amusement  with  special  reading  lists  on 
“Hunting  and  fishing’’  and  “Sports  and  pas- 
times.” 

Medlicott,  Mary.  Abbreviations  used  in 
book  catalogues.  Boston,  Boston  Book  Co., 
1906.  16  p.  D.  ( Bulletin  of  Bibliography 

pamphlets,  no.  15.)  15  c. 

This  list  is  compiled  with  additions  from 
a list  in  L.  j.,  v.  12,  1887;  it  is  convenient  and 
useful  for  catalogers. 

Osterhout  ( Wilkes-Barre , Pa.)  F.  L.  Bulle- 
tin for  January  concludes  the  special  reading 
list  on  Mohammedanism,  and  has  a short  list 
on  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Salem  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  January 
has  a reading  list  of  “Books  for  business 
men.” 

U.  S.  Senate  L.  Catalogue  of  the  library  cf 
the  United  States  Senate.  Washington, 
Gov.  Print.  Off.,  1906.  508  p.  plan,  26cm. 

.1BfbUo0rapb£ 

Aeronautics.  Subject  list  of  works  on  aerial 
navigation  and  meteorology,  in  the  library 
of  the  Patent  Office.  London,  H.  M.  Sta- 
tionery Off.,  1905.  63+1  p.  i6Hcm.,  (Pat- 
ent Office  Library  ser.,  no.  17.  Bibliograph- 
ical ser.,  no.  14.) 

Agriculture.  Hall,  A.  D.  The  book  of  the 
Rothamsted  experiments ; issued  with  the 
authority  of  the  Lawes  Agricultural  Trust 


Committee.  London,  Murray,  1905.  2 p. 

1.,  [vii]-xl,  294  p.,  1 1.  24l4cm. 

“References”  at  end  of  chapters. 

Anonyms  and  pseudonyms.  Holzmann,  M., 
and  Bohatta,  H.  Deutsches  anonymen-lex- 
ikon,  1501-1850.  Bd.  in : L-R.  Weimar, 
Gesellschaft  der  bibliophilen,  1905.  2 p.  1., 
400  p.  23cm. 

Vol.  1 appeared  in  1902;  vol.  2 in  1903. 

Anthropology.  International  catalogue  of 
scientific  literature.  3d  annual  issue  [1903]. 
P : Anthropology.  London,  1905.  8-f- 

324  P-  S°. 

Archaeology.  Vedel,  E.  Oversigt  over  den 
danske  literatur  om  Nordens  forhistoriske 
arkaeologi.  Kjobenhavn,  G.  E.  C.  Gad, 
1905.  163  p.  1.50  kr. 

Astronomy.  International  catalogue  of 
scientific  literature.  4th  annual  issue 
[1904].  E:  Astronomy.  London,  1905.  8°. 

Best  books.  Catalogue  raisonne  of  twen- 
tieth century  literature.  (In  Literary  year- 
book, 1906,  supp.  to  pt.  1.) 

A title  list  of  the  more  important  publica- 
tions of  1901-1905,  and  of  representative 
works  of  the  majority  of  living  English 
writers. 

Book-prices.  American  book-prices  current  • 
comp,  from  the  auctioneers’  catalogues  by 
L.  S.  Livingston,  v.  11,  Sept.  1,  1904-Sept. 
1,  1905.  N.  Y.,  Dodd,  Mead  & Co.,  1905. 
xviii,  635  p.  22y2cm. 

The  present  and  subsequent  issues  of  the 
work  will  be  modelled  on  Mr.  Livingston’s 
“Auction  prices  of  books;”  the  necessity  for 
condensation  arising  on  account  of  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  number  of  entries  (over 
75  per  cent,  in  the  last  10  years).  But  the 
omission  of  the  subject  index  is  a matter  for 
serious  regret;  although  seldom  referred  to 
it  is  a real  help  in  time  of  need. 

Botany.  International  catalogue  of  scientific 
literature.  3d  annual  issue  [1903].  M: 
Botany.  London.  1905.  8+909  p.  8°. 
Cambridge  Press.  Roden,  R.  F.  The  Cam- 
bridge Press,  1638-1692:  a history  of  the 
first  printing  press  established  in  English 
America,  together  with  a bibliographical 
list  of  the  issues  of  the  press.  N.  Y.,  Dodd, 
Mead  & Co..  1905.  5 p.  1.,  7-193  p.  20cm., 
(Famous  presses,  v.  2.) 

Carnegie  Institution.  Bibliography  of  pub- 
lications relating  to  work  accomplished  by 
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grantees.  (In  Carnegie  Institution,  Year 
book,  no.  4,  1905.  p.  43-50.) 

Cartularies.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of 
cartularies  (principally  French)  recently 
added  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  with 
some  earlier  accessions ; comp,  under  the 
direction  of  Appleton  Prentiss  Clark  Grif- 
fin. Washington,  Gov.  Print.  Office,  1905. 
30  p.  O. 

Child  in  literature.  Arnold,  F.  C.  Das  kind 
in  der  deutschen  litteratur  des  xi.-xv.  jahr- 
hunderts.  Griefswald,  1905.  1 p.  1.,  165  p. 

25j4cm. 

Bibliography:  p.  155-162. 

Dairy  chemistry.  Snyder,  H.  Dairy  chem- 
istry. N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1906,  [1905.]  x p., 
1 1.,  190  p.  I9><cm. 

“References"  : p.  161-185. 

East.  The  near  East;  prepared  by  Mrs.  H. 
L.  Elmendorf  and  issued  by  the  Buffalo 
Public  Library.  (In  A.  L.  A.  Booklist, 
January.) 

Reading  list  of  32  titles,  dealing  with  coun- 
tries and  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe. 

England.  History.  Davis,  H.  W.  C.  Eng- 
land under  the  Normans  and  Angevins, 
1066-12 72.  London,  Methuen,  [1905.]  xxii, 
577  P-  23cm.,  (History  of  England,  . . . 
General  ed.,  C.  W.  C.  Oman,  v.  2.) 
Bibliography:  p.  534-544. 

Europe.  The  great  powers  of  Europe : a 
short  reading  list;  prepared  by  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Elmendorf  and  issued  by  the  Buffalo  Pub- 
lic Library.  (In  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  Jan- 
uary. ) 

Classed  and  annotated. 

Flemish  language.  Coopman,  T.,  and 
Broeckaert,  J.  Bibliographic  van  den 
Vlaamschen  taalstrijd.  2.  deel : 1845-1852. 
Gent,  1905.  2 p.  1.,  334  p.  25F2CIT1. 

Pt.  1 appeared  in  1904. 

Forestry.  Transeau,  Edgar  M.  Forest  cen- 
ters of  eastern  America.  (In  American 
Naturalist,  December,  1905.  39:875-889.) 
Prof.  Transeau’s  article  is  followed  by  a 
three-page  bibliography. 

Francis  of  Assisi.  The  writings  of  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi ; newly  tr.  into  English, 
with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  Father 
P.  Robinson.  Phil.,  Dolphin  Press,  1906. 
xxxii,  208  p.  19cm. 

Bibliography:  p.  [1891-195. 


Franklin.  Grolier  Club.  Catalogue  of  an 
exhibition  commemorating  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
N.  Y.,  Grolier  Club,  1906.  1 p.  1.,  100  p. 

18cm. 

Incunabula.  Reichling,  D.  Appendices  ad 
Hainii-Copingeri  Repertorium  bibliograph- 
icum.  Fasc.  2.  Monachii,  1906.  8°. 

Pt.  1 appeared  in  1905 ; the  third  and  con- 
cluding portion  is  announced  for  next  year. 

Index  Medicus.  In  the  1905  yearbook  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  a brief  report  on  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  the  Index 
Medicus  is  made  by  Dr.  Robert  Fletcher.  In 
the  volume  for  1904  there  appeared  over  3800 
titles  of  new  medical  books,  and  about  1400 
periodicals  were  regularly  indexed. 

Jews.  Elzas,  B.  A.  The  Jews  of  South  Car- 
olina from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day.  Phil.,  Lippincott,  1905.  332  p.  25cm. 
Bibliography:  p.  295-305. 

— Fishberg,  M.  Materials  for  the  physical 
anthropology  of  the  eastern  European 
Jews;  pub.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ethnological  Society  of  New  York. 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  New  Era  Printing  Co., 
1905.  146  p.  25cm.,  (Memoirs  of  Am.  An- 
thropological and  Ethnological  Societies, 
v.  i,  pt.  1.) 

Bibliography:  p.  141-146. 

Law.  Bibliographic  generale  et  complete  des 
livres  de  droit  et  de  jurisprudence,  1906. 
Paris,  Marchal  et  Billard,  1906.  8°. 

Marsden,  R.  G.  A Virginia  minister’s  li- 
brary, 1635.  (In  American  Historical  Re- 
view, January,  1906.  11:328-332.) 

This  is  an  inventory  of  the  library  of  the 
Rev.  John  Goodborne,  a minister  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Virginia,  taken  from 
the  documents  among  the  records  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Court  in  London.  This  list  is  inter- 
esting in  giving  the  prices,  showing  the  val- 
uation at  which  they  were  held. 

Massage.  Ostrom,  K.  W.  Massage  and  the 
original  Swedish  movements;  their  applica- 
tion to  various  diseases  of  the  body.  6th 
ed.  Phil.,  Blakiston,  1905.  x,  184  p. 
I9^2cm. 

Bibliography:  p.  177-180. 

Meteorology.  International  catalogue  of 
scientific  literature.  3d  annual  issue  [1903]. 
F : Meteorology,  including  terrestrial  mag- 
netism. London,  1905.  8°. 
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New  York  Historical  Society.  Kelby,  R. 
H.  The  New  York  Historical  Society, 
1804-1904.  N.  Y.,  1905.  4 p.  1.,  160  p. 

24^cm. 

Bibliography:  p.  [i33]-i6o. 

Paleontology.  Benecke,  E.  W.  Die  ver- 
steinerungen  der  eisenerzformation  von 
Deutsch  - Lothringen  und  Luxemburg. 
Strassburg,  Schultz,  1905.  2 p.  1.,  598  p. 

28cm.,  ( Abhandlungen  zur  geologischen 

spezialkarte  von  Elsass-Lothringcn.  N. 
hft.  vi.) 

Benutzte  literatur:  p.  569-592. 

Pedagogics.  Thorndike,  E.  L.  The  princi- 
ples of  teaching,  based  on  psychology.  N. 
Y.,  Seiler,  1906.  xii,  293  p.  20l4cm. 
“Topics  for  further  study,  with  references,” 
p.  274-280;  “Sources  of  quotations,”  p.  281- 
285. 

Pharmacology.  Cushny,  A.  R.  A textbook 
of  pharmacology  and  therapeutics;  or,  the 
action  of  drugs  in  health  and  disease.  4th 
ed.  Phil.,  Lea  Bros.,  1906.  14,  17-752  p. 

24cm. 

Contains  bibliographies. 

Philosophy.  Vaschide,  N.  Index  philo- 
sophique : philosophic  et  sciences  annexes, 
ann.  2.  1903.  Paris,  Chevalier  & Riviere. 
1905.  464  p. 

Piracy.  Stiel,  P.  Der  tatbestand  der  pira- 
terie  nach  geltendem  volkerrecht  unter  ver- 
gleichender  berucksichtigung  der  landes- 
gesetzgebungen.  Leipzig,  Duncker  & Hum- 
blot,  1905.  xiii,  117,  [1]  p.  23cm,  (Staats- 
und  volkerrechtliche  abhandlungen,  v.  4.) 
“Literatur”:  p.  [x]-xiii.' 

Porcelain.  Auscner  E.  S.  A history  and 
description  of  French  porcelain ; tr.  and  ed. 
by  W.  Burton.  N.  Y.,  Cassell,  1905.  xiv, 
200  p.  2514cm. 

Bibliography:  p.  [192] -196. 

'Quakers.  Thomas,  A.  C.,  and  Thomas,  R. 
H.  A history  of  the  Friends  in  America. 
4th  ed.,  thoroughly  rev.  and  enl.  Phil., 
Winston,  1905.  1 p.  1.,  5-246  p.  19cm. 
“Bibliography” : p.  229-241. 

Romance  philology.  Zeitschrift  fur  Roman- 
ische  philologie,  1903.  Supplementheft  27: 
Bibliographic  1902,  von  A.  Braunholtz. 
Halle,  1905.  vii,  230  p.  8°. 

Simms,  W.  G.  Wegelin,  O.  A list  of  the 
separate  writings  of  William  Gilmore 


Simms,  of  South  Carolina,  1806-1870.  N. 
Y.,  [Literary  Collector  Press,]  1906.  31  p. 
23cm. 

Societies.  The  “handbook  of  learned  so- 
cieties,” in  preparation  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, under  the  grants  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution, is  reported  upon  by  Herbert  Put- 
nam in  the  Carnegie  Institution  year  book, 
1905.  “Except  for  current  notes  of  publica- 
tions of  foreign  societies,  the  whole  time  of 
the  office  force  has  been  devoted  to  preparing 
for  the  press  the  volume  for  North  and 
South  America this  volume  is  now  in  press. 
“The  completion  of  the  editorial  work  for 
foreign  societies  and  the  printing  of  the  re- 
maining volumes  will  take  about  twelve 
months  longer.” 

State  publications  : a provisional  list  of  the 
official  publications  of  the  several  states  of 
the  United  States  from  their  organization ; 
compiled  under  the  editorial  direction  of 
R.  R.  Bowker.  Part  3 : Western  states  and 
territories:  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 

Kansas,  Nebraska,  So.  Dakota,  No.  Da- 
kota, Dakota  Territory,  Montana,  Wyom- 
ing, Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory, 
Alaska,  Hawaii.  New  York,  Office  of  the 
Publishers’  Weekly,  1905.  2 -f-  p.  287-605. 
O. 

Trust  companies.  Kirkbride,  F.  B.,  and 
Sterrett,  J.  E.  The  modern  trust  company, 
its  functions  and  organization.  N.  Y.,  Mac- 
millan, 1905.  xi,  309  p.  23cm. 
Bibliography:  p.  291-295. 

Willows.  Mott,  W.  W.  Teratology  in  the 
flowers  of  two  California  willows.  Berke- 
ley, Cal.,  Univ.  of  California  Press,  [1906.) 
181-226  p.  O.  (Univ.  of  Cal.  publications, 
Botany.) 

Bibliography  (3  p.)  of  abnormal  or  irreg- 
ular growths  in  willows. 

Woman.  [Ungherini,  A.]  Manuel  de  bib- 
liographic biographique  des  femmes  cele- 
bres.  Second  et  dernier  supplement. 
Rome.  Roux  & Viarengo,  1905.  xiii  p.  1 1., 
758  cols.,  25cm. 

Since  the  appearnce  of  the  first  volume  in 
1893.  this  work  has  well  earned  a place  for 
itself  in  the  rank  of  important  library  refer- 
ence books.  A first  supplement  was  issued 
in  1900  and  the  present  supplement  contains 
the  final  additions  and  corrections  and  a full 
general  index. 
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Annals  of  Congress  offered  to  libraries. 
— The  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Public  Library  has 
bad  offered  it  a complete  set  of  the  valuable 
Annals  of  Congress,  1789-1824,  inclusive,  in  42 
volumes.  As  we  already  own  this  set,  the 
donor  is  willing  to  give  it  to  some  other  li- 
brary not  already  possessing  it.  Please  apply 
promptly  to  the  librarian  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary, Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Preparation  of  "library  notes"  for  news- 
papers.— At  the  suggestion  of  the  literary  edi- 
tor of  the  Newark  Evening  News  the  libraries 
of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  send  each  week 
to  the  Newark  Free  Public  Library  such 
items  of  news  as  they  may  have.  These  are 
typewritten  and  put  in  order  by  the  Newark 
library  and  sent,  on  Saturday  morning,  to  the 
News  editorial  rooms.  They  then  appear 
Monday  evening  under  the  heading  “Work  of 
the  libraries.”  The  items  are  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  information  about  New  Jersey  librar- 
ies. They  sometimes  include  book  lists  and 
references  to  individual  books.  If  librarians 
elsewhere  who  have  not  tried  this  plan  wish  to 
know  about  the  details  of  the  methods  at 
Newark  they  should  write  to  J.  C.  Dana, 
librarian  of  the  Newark  Free  Public  Library. 
Mr.  Dana  suggests  that  in  every  state  similar 
“Library  notes”  he  gathered  and  published  in 
one  or  more  of  the  leading  newspapers. 

The  Government  Leather  and  Paper 
Laboratory:  samples  of  library  bindings 
desired. — In  view  of  the  growing  interest  of 
librarians  in  the  quality  of  paper  and  of  bind- 
ings, it  may  be  of  interest  to  call  attention  to 
the  work  now  being  done  by  the  Leather  and 
Paper  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
LT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  this 
subject. 

One  of  the  lines  of  work  assigned  to  the 
Leather  and  Paper  Laboratory  is  the  investi- 
gation of  paoer  and  leather  with  a view  of  de- 
termining those  factors  which  control  the 
permanence  and  resistance  to  wear  of  the  ma- 
terials, and  to  express  in  some  suitable  way 
through  chemical  and  physical  examinations 
the  comparative  values  of  different  papers  and 
leathers. 

In  furtherance  of  this  work  we  are  anxious 
to  secure  from  librarians  samples  of  papers 
and  leather  bindings  which  have  long  with- 
stood wear  and  tear  and  also  of  those  which 
have  deterioriated  rapidly.  Samples  should 
consist  of  not  less  than  20  sheets  of  the  paper 
and  of  all  of  the  leather  binding.  The  paper 
should  not  be  rolled  or  folded,  but  forwarded 
to  us  flat.  Each  sample  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a brief  but  complete  history,  giving 
the  character  of  service  and  the  library  condi- 
tion to  which  it  was  exposed,  such  as  light, 
moisture,  temperature,  gas,  etc.,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  as  to  the  most  probable 
cause  for  deterioration  or  of  resistance. 


It  is  only  by  thus  securing  the  co-operation 
of  the  librarians,  publishers,  manufacturers 
and  chemists  that  these  problems  can  be 
solved  satisfactorily.  We  desire  to  secure  this 
co-operation  in  obtaining  samples  with  which 
to  do  our  research  work,  the  results  of  which 
when  completed  will  be  published  for  the  in- 
formation of  all  concerned. 

H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief. 

Index  to  reference  lists  in  Bulletin  of 
Bibliography. — Some  misapprehension  has 
been  caused  by  the  sentence  in  your  January 
issue,  page  35,  about  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  index  to  reference 
lists  published  by  libraries,  therein  published, 
was  previously  published  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Bibliography.  I wish  you  would  kindly  give 
space  in  your  next  issue  to  a notice  that  the 
Bulletin  of  Bibliography  continues  to  publish 
the  quarterly  index  to  reference  lists  as  it  has 
done  since  1899.  The  fact  that  the  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist  has  now,  with  our  permission,  begun 
the  publication  of  this  list  in  monthly  form, 
simply  means  that  the  list  will  appear  quar 
terly  in  cumulated  shape  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Bibliography.  We  have  no  intention  of  giv- 
ing up  the  publication  of  a list  that  has  from 
many  sources  been  very  much  appreciated. — 
Fditor  The  Boston  Book  Co’s  Bulletin  of 
Bibliography. 

Catalog  of  Bishop  jade  collection.  — One 
of  the  most  magnificent  works  ever  published 
is  the  “Catalog  and  investigations  in  jade, 
published  by  Heber  R.  Bishop.  New  York, 
1906,”  recently  issued  from  the  DeVinne 
Press.  It  consists  of  two  folio  volumes  of 
277  and  293  pages  respectively,  weighing  124 
pounds;  and  presents  a full  descriptive  his- 
torical and  illustrated  account  of  the  collec- 
tion of  iades,  presented  to  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Museum  by  the  late  Heber  R. 
Bishop  in  Mav,  1902.  The  editor  of  the  work 
is  George  F.  Kunz,  of  Tiffany  & Co.,  who  has 
been  engaged  since  1886  in  planning  the  text 
and  illustrations;  the  edition  is  limited  to  100 
copies  and  cost  over  $100,000.  No  copies  are 
for  sale,  but  the  edition  has  been  distributed, 
according  to  instructions  left  by  Mr.  Bishop, 
among  kings,  queens,  art  galleries,  museums, 
and  libraries  in  different  part  of  the  world. 
Among  the  American  libraries  included  in  the 
distribution  are  the  Library  of  Congress  (2 
conies).  National  Museum,  New  York  Public 
Library,  Columbia  University,  Grolier  Club, 
Boston  Public  Librarv,  Harvard  University, 
Philadelnhia  Free  Library,  Girard  College. 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh, 
Tohn  Crerar  Library.  New  York  State  Li- 
brary. Virginia  State  Library,  the  public  libra- 
ries of  St.  Louis.  St.  Paul  and  Medford, 
Mass. ; the  libraries  of  Brooklyn  Institute, 
Yale,  Cornell,  Princeton  and  McGill  univer- 
sities. and  the  universities  of  Toronto,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Montreal. 
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The  schedule  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  gifts  in  1905 
for  library  buildings  given  in  the  Library  jour- 
nal last  month,  and  the  comparative  summary 
given  in  this  issue,  show  that  the  Carnegie  li- 
brary gifts  have  reached  the  enormous  total  of 
over  forty-three  million  dollars,  last  year’s 
gifts  reaching  three  and  a quarter  millions  as 
against  one  and  a half  million  in  1904.  Even 
this  aggregate  would  be  exceeded  if  all  the 
gifts  indirectly  for  library  purposes,  as  those 
through  colleges, were  taken  into  consideration, 
in  which  case  the  aggregation  would  probably 
be  between  forty-five  and  fifty  million  dollars. 
If  to  this  amount  were  also  to  be  added  the 
gifts  for  cognate  purposes  — as  the  ten  million 
dollars  for  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington — the  total  would  reach  a sum  alto- 
gether beyond  precedent  in  any  country  or  time. 
Mr.  Carnegie’s  gifts  have  been  for  the  benefit 
not  only  of  the  people  in  the  country  in  which 
his  own  colossal  fortune  has  been  made  and 
those  of  the  country  of  his  birth,  but  have,  in 
fact,  encircled  the  world,  even  to  the  “isles 
of  the  sea.”  But  the  most  significant  thing 
about  this  giving  is  not  the  fact  of  the  gift  in 
itself,  but  the  tribute  from  the  man  of  wealth 
to  the  book  as  the  great  means  of  human  ad- 
vancement, and  the  recognition  of  the  library 
as  a great  factor  in  human  progress. 


Mr.  Carnegie’s  path  as  a philanthropist  has 
not  been  altogether  one  of  roses.  The  per- 
sistent criticism  upon  his  library  giving  has 
been  that  he  gave  only  a building,  requiring 
that  a site  should  be  provided  and  that  an  in- 
come representing  a good  percentage  on  his 
gift  should  be  assured  from  year  to  year. 
From  the  tone  of  some  of  these  criticisms  it 
might  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Carnegie  was 
giving  “half  a loaf”  or  less  from  lack  of  gen- 
erosity. The  figures  of  his  generous  giving 
are  sufficient  disproof  of  this  theory.  Mr. 
Carnegie’s  evident  purpose  has  been  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  of  indiscriminate  giving  by  mak- 
ing sure  that  his  library  gifts  are  placed  only 
in  communities  which  have  a realizing  sense 
of  the  value  of  a library  and  are  therefore 
ready  to  provide  for  its  permanent  mainte- 
nance on  an  adequate  basis.  His  plan  re- 


vealed the  same  foresight  and  prudence  which 
were  the  mainspring  of  his  colossal  for- 
tune. The  latest  attacks  upon  his  methods 
have  come  from  the  controllers  of  New  York 
and  of  Pittsburgh,  the  former  of  whom  char- 
acterized the  Carnegie  gift  to  New  York  — 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  five  million 
dollars  has  already  been  paid  out  — as  “a 
gold  brick.”  This  critic  was  quite  mistaken 
in  his  hasty  impression  that  the  money  ac- 
tually paid  out  represented  practically  only 
the  interest  of  what  Mr.  Carnegie  had  prom- 
ised, and  otherwise  he  spoke  from  insufficient 
knowledge.  If  a library  is  a good  thing  and 
the  increasing  circulation  of  books  is  a gain 
to  a community,  certainly  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
benefactions  have  been  most  wise,  for  in  the 
library  systems  of  New  York,  inclusive  of 
Brooklyn,  the  usefulness  of  library  branches 
has  practically  doubled  and  trebled  as  each 
has  been  housed  in  a new  Carnegie  building. 
Whether  it  is  worth  while  for  communities 
to  pay  money  for  free  public  libraries  is  a 
question  scarcely  debatable  in  the  Library 
journal,  and  we  think  the  public  is  so  fully 
certified  in  the  belief  that  a free  library  is  a 
good  thing  that  the  criticism  upon  Mr.  Car- 
negie represents  but  a small  proportion  of 
public  opinion,  except  from  the  Socialist  side. 


The  proposed  library  post,  in  the  present 
aspect  of  the  proposition,  has  received  a se- 
rious adverse  blow  in  a report  from  the  Post- 
master-General to  the  Senate  committee, 
which  definitely  opposes  the  pending  bill  for 
fiscal  and  administrative  reasons.  The  bill 
can  only  be  saved,  if  at  all,  by  strong  repre- 
sentations from  all  over  the  country  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  we  give  elsewhere  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  postal  commit- 
tees of  both  Houses.  We  doubt,  however,  if 
any  pressure  will  induce  Congress  to  put  upon 
the  Postoffice  Department  what  it  regards  as 
an  additional  burden  likely  to  increase  the 
postal  deficit.  The  estimate  in  the  Depart- 
ment that  it  costs  an  average  of  from  five  to 
eight  cents  a pound  for  such  matter  is  prob- 
ably an  over-statement,  though  the  proposed 
one-cent  rate  is  definitely  below  cost.  It  is 
perhaps  desirable,  therefore,  in  the  real  in- 
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terests  of  libraries,  that  the  present  bill,  orig- 
inally formulated  by  the  New  England  Edu- 
cation League,  should  be  replaced  by  a bill 
which  is  more  likely  to  pass  and  which  would 
especially  meet  the  needs  of  libraries  in  rural 
communities.  There  is  a fair  question 
whether  the  postal  service  of  large  cities,  in- 
volving carrier  delivery  by  hand,  can  wisely 
be  burdened  with  the  delivery  of  books  which 
might  make  every  day  in  the  year  a “Christ- 
mas rush”  for  the  unfortunate  postman  — who 
cannot  take  his  wagon  up  the  vertical  rail- 
ways of  the  “city  blocks  set  on  end,”  to  use 
Archer’s  definition  of  the  modern  skyscraper. 
Moreover,  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  the 
city  reader  to  reach  the  central  library  or  his 
neighborhood  branch.  But  the  country  li- 
brary needs  a means  of  reaching  outlying  dis- 
tricts, and  under  the  present  law  rural  free 
delivery  carriers  are  prevented  from  carrying 
books  except  at  full  postal  rates.  A pro- 
vision might  be  worked  out,  possibly  with  the 
approval  of  the  Postoffice  Department,  which 
would  add  to  the  revenue  rather  than  to  the 
deficit  of  the  Department  by  utilizing  rural 
free  delivery  routes  from  the  postoffice  of 
origin,  and  giving  a “full  wagon”  at  a de- 
creased rate  but  an  increased  total  return.  It 
might  be  well  if  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation at  its  ensuing  meeting  should  re- 
appoint a postal  committee  to  frame  a meas- 
ure on  a new  basis  which  should  not  ask  the 
Postoffice  Department  to  do  business  below 
cost,  but  should  work  out  a plan  advantageous 
to  the  community  without  detriment  to  the 
postal  revenues. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  just  held  at  Atlan- 
tic City,  report  was  made  by  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  action  taken  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
delegates  to  the  copyright  conference,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  board,  in  securing  modification 
of  the  proposed  provisions  regarding  impor- 
tation by  libraries  of  copyright  books.  These 
modifications  were  practically  as  outlined  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  and  represent 
a great  advance  over  the  previous  substitutes 
proposed.  While  approved  by  majority  vote 
of  the  Council,  there  was  objection  to  them 
on  the  part  of  others,  who  strongly  advocate 
a determined  opposition  to  any  abrogation  of 
the  wholesale  privileges  heretofore  accorded. 


The  compromise  measure,  therefore,  while  it 
has  received  official  endorsement  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  unanimously  approved  by  the  body  of  A. 
L.  A.  members,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
many  librarians,  individually  and  through 
their  trustees  and  their  associations,  will  ini- 
tiate a vigorous  campaign  to  preserve  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  law.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  the  work  done  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
delegates  to  the  copyright  conference  has  been 
valuable  and  effective,  in  the  face  of  many 
difficulties,  and  that  its  results  should  not 
lightly  be  disregarded.  This  whole  question 
of  copyright  revision  is  one  of  the  broadest 
scope,  involving  multifarious  complex  details 
and  opposing  contentions,  which  cannot  be 
settled  without  frequent  compromise.  Fur- 
ther sessions  of  the  copyright  conference  have 
just  been  resumed,  with  the  expectation  of 
finishing  at  this  time  the  framing  of  an  ac- 
ceptable draft  bill.  We  trust  that  in  the  con- 
troversy between  the  librarians  on  the  one 
side  and  the  authors  and  publishers  on  the 
other  the  results  already  secured  will  not  be 
overthrown  and  the  enactment  of  a just  and 
uniform  copyright  law  prevented. 


It  is  worth  while  to  call  the  particular  at- 
tention of  librarians  to  the  announcement 
made  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  of 
the  analysis  of  quality  and  durability  of  paper 
and  bindings,  undertaken  by  the  Leather  and 
Paper  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
at  Washington.  This  investigation  is  some- 
what in  line  with  the  extremely  valuable  work 
done  by  the  London  Society  of  Arts  in  raising 
the  standards  of  manufacture  in  bookbinding 
leathers  — work  which  has  already  resulted  in 
great  improvement  in  English  bindings.  The 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  asks  librarians  to  fur- 
nish samples  of  leather  and  paper  which  have 
successfully  withstood  long  wear  or  which 
have  deteriorated  rapidly,  and  to  accompany 
such  samples  by  careful  statement  of  the  con- 
ditions of  use  and  care  represented  by  each 
sample.  Librarians  should  co-operate  prompt- 
ly and  effectively  in  this  work,  in  the  hope 
that  this  investigation  may  be  carried  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  and  may  result  in  as 
great  practical  benefit  as  has  accrued  from 
the  similar  enterprise  undertaken  in  Great 
Britain. 
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THE  LIBRARY  IN  1 HE  COMMUNITY* 

By  Ernest  C.  Richardson,  Librarian  of  Princeton  University 


The  community  in  its  plain  everyday  mean- 
ing is  simply  the  inhabitants  of  any  village, 
town,  or  city  looked  on  as  a whole.  The  com- 
munity is  a sort  of  a composite  person  made 
up  of  the  sum  total  of  all  the  individuals  in 
it  or  rather  of  all  citizens  — those  individuals 
who  have  common  rights  and  interests  and 
ideas ; those  who  do  net  share  those  common 
interests  being  not  parts  of  the  community, 
but  aliens  or  subjects.  The  characteristic  of 
a true  community  is  that  any  individual  is  just 
as  much  a part  of  it  as  any  other,  without 
distinction. 

What  is  it  then  that  makes  a community? 
In  brief  it  is  the  body  of  ideas  that  they  have 
in  common  — common  rights,  common  inter- 
ests, common  purposes.  The  ground  cf  com- 
munity is  iikemindedness.  A society,  says  Pro- 
fessor Giddings,  “is  a number  of  likeminded 
individuals  who  know  and  enjoy  their  like- 
mindedness,  and  are  therefore  able  to  work 
together  for  common  ends”  . . . “if  the  in- 
dividuals of  a population  are  very  unlike  in 
kind  . . . their  relations  are  antagonistic.” 
The  very  word  community  suggests  to  us, 
therefore,  the  fact  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
modern  social  theory  that  Iikemindedness  — 
the  body  of  ideas  held  in  common  — is  the  se- 
cret of  social  order.  The  amount  and  quality  of 
Iikemindedness,  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  ideas  held  in  common,  are  not  only  the 
measure  but  the  cause  of  all  union,  all  power 
cf  united  action,  and  all  which  distinguishes 
advanced  social  order  from  the  incoherence 
of  uncivilized  conditions,  the  community  from 
anarchy. 

The  stability  of  any  community  depends 
thus  on  the  common  ideas  — the  very  com- 
munity itself  in  fact  thus  depends,  for  the 
community  is  all  its  inhabitants  looked  at 
in  respect  of  what  they  have  in  common,  and 
the  problem  of  the  community  is  to  increase 
the  number  and  average  value  of  the  ideas 
thus  held  in  common.  It  is  the  growth  of  this 
common  body  of  ideas  which  gives  a town, 
a state,  or  a nation  its  position  in  the  civilized 
world  relative  to  others.  . . . 

* Read  before  New  York  Library  Club. 


Turning  now  to  the  definition  of  the  library 
as  it  is  related  to  this  theme:  The  library  in 
a community  is  the  sum  total  of  all  its  libra- 
ries, public  and  private.  It  is  a mistake  to 
think  of  the  library  problem  as  one  of  the 
public  library  only;  even  the  professional  li- 
brarian of  the  public  library  must  take  ac- 
count in  adapting  and  adjusting  the  apparatus 
of  the  public  library  and  in  the  service  to 
readers,  both  on  the  spot  and  for  home  con- 
sumption, of  the  amount  of  co-operation  that 
he  has  in  the  private  libraries  of  his  readers. 

Still  it  is  with  the  public  libraries  and  libra- 
ries organized  for  the  use  of  more  than  one 
family  that  we  have  from  the  library  stand- 
point chiefly  to  do.  The  library  from  this  stand- 
point consists  of  all  those  libraries  in  the 
community  which  are  organized  for  corporate 
use  — reading  clubs,  subscription  libraries,  li- 
braries of  Sunday  schools,  clubs,  fraternal 
societies,  apprentice,  mercantile,  ecclesiastical, 
medical,  legal,  and  libraries  of  historical  and 
learned  societies  generally,  school,  college, 
university,  but  most  especially  municipal,  state 
or  national  libraries,  i.e.,  libraries  organized 
for  the  whole  community  rather  than  for  in- 
dividuals or  any  class  or  classes,  governed  by 
the  community  rather  than  by  a corporation, 
and  supported  by  the  community  rather  than 
by  subscription  or  endowment.  For,  while  all 
corporate  libraries  are,  like  private  libraries, 
a part  of  the  library  in  the  community,  it  is 
the  tax  supported  free  public  library  of  town 
or  city  which  is  the  typical  library  in  a 
community,  the  one  which  serves  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  the  community  of  every 
grade  of  mental  ability  with  all  classes  of 
books  suited  to  each  grade  of  mental  ability. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  what  the  li- 
brary exists  for,  in  the  community,  the  an- 
swer is  in  broad  terms  the  same  for  both 
private  and  public  libraries.  It  exists  as  a 
part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  com- 
munity. Time  was,  or  rather,  there  have 
been  times,  when  primary  education  and,  in 
fact,  all  education,  corresponded  to  the  private 
library.  In  families  who  could  afford  it  there 
might  or  might  not  be  education,  and  its  quan- 
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tily  or  quality  depended  on  the  head  of  the 
individual  family.  This  tended  to  produce 
great  inequality  of  conditions,  the  most  cul- 
tivated growing  more  cultivated  still,  the  less 
cultivated  less  still  and  with  great  variety  in 
individual  education.  This  tended  to  reduce  to 
the  lowest  terms  the  common  stock  of  ideas 
and  motives,  the  body  of  ideas  held  in  com- 
mon by  all  members  of  the  community,  and 
which  alone,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  an  organic  community  as  distinguished 
from  a mob.  With  the  introduction  of  a com- 
mon school  system  all  the  individuals  in  a 
community  began  to  be  trained  to  a certain 
point  on  precisely  the  same,  patterns  and  to 
receive  a nucleus  of  essential  ideas  absolutely 
common  to  every  member  of  the  community. 
By  this  means  community  life  became  possible 
on  a scale  never  dreamed  of  before  and  its 
actual  development  has  been  the  marvel  of 
these  communities  which  still  lag  behind  in 
common  school  education. 

Now  the  private  library  contributes  only  by 
accident  to  the  community  of  idea;  the  pro- 
fessional, technical,  or  special  library,  too, 
is  in  the  same  way  intended  to  increase  the 
body  of  ideas  common  to  a class  — a com- 
munity within  the  community  — whether  agri- 
cultural, artisan,  or  professional,  and  only 
accidentally  contributes  to  the  community. 
The  task  of  the  public  library  is  on  the  other 
hand  like  that  of  the  public  school,  first  of 
all  and  most  characteristically  to  increase 
the  common  body  of  ideas  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  library  like  the  school  does  this  in  two 
ways : directly,  by  instilling,  like  the  common 
school,  the  same  ideas  in  all  directly;  and 
secondly,  like  the  higher  schools,  by  equipping 
some  specially  adapted  members  with  ideas 
which,  through  conversation,  oratory,  journals 
and  social  life,  will  be  gradually  incorporated 
with  the  common  body  of  ideas.  This  second 
or  indirect  method  in  which  schools  or  libra- 
ries act  indirectly  to  increase  the  community 
ideas  is  one  of  great  importance  and  too  little 
realized. 

It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  most  vivid 
and  rapid  growth  in  ideas  is  by  personal 
interchange  face  to  face  of  the  two  living 
persons,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  going  on  all 
the  time  in  a community  is  the  justification 
for  educating  many  members  of  a community 
to  a higher  point  than  the  average  member 


cares  to  reach  by  systematic  study.  A com- 
munity, with  a great  number  of  high  school 
scholars  in  it,  is  not  merely  able  to  perform 
many  special  tasks  of  the  community  better 
and  to  provide  material  out  of  which  a still 
more  select  body  of  professional  men  shall 
be  raised  up,  who  in  turn  will  perform  their 
task  for  the  community  better,  but  these  high 
school  graduates  and  all  other  members  with 
larger  number  of  ideas  and  better  ones  are 
at  one  point  of  contact  or  another  constantly 
contributing  in  daily  life  to  the  rectification 
and  enlargement  of  the  ideas  of  those  who 
have  not  carried  education  beyond  the  com- 
pulsory legal  point  at  school. 

So  it  is  with  the  library.  Its  contribution 
to  community  ideas  is  not  confined  to  its  direct 
action,  and  this  fact  is  what  justifies  the  public 
expenditure  for  a public  library  in  a com- 
munity above  the  class  of  literature  which 
every  graduate  of  the  public  schools  might 
profit  by.  It  justifies  it  in  fact  even  though 
the  number  of  readers  does  not  begin  to  ap- 
proximate the  total  number  of  those  of  read- 
ing age  in  the  community,  for  every  one  who 
can  be  induced  to  revise  and  enlarge  his  con- 
ception of  anything,  whether  of  farming  or 
tool  making,  morals  or  beauty,  politics  or 
science,  becomes  thereby  inevitably  a rectifier 
and  enlarger  in  his  circle  and  in  the  widening 
waves  from  this  circle.  The  ultimate  good 
of  the  community  as  a whole  is,  therefore, 
promoted  by  every  revised  or  enlarged  idea 
set  in  motion.  How  far  this  shall  be  carried 
and  whether  every  book  which  may  inoculate 
the  community  with  such  an  idea  is  suitable 
for  a community  library  depends  wholly  on 
practical  consideration  of  the  wealth  and 
ability  of  the  community. 

Yet  when  all  has  been  said  for  the  indirect 
factor,  it  remains  true  that  the  most  charac- 
teristic function  of  the  library  in  the  com- 
munity is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  com- 
mon school  education,  i.e.,  that  which  aims 
equally  at  every  member  of  the  community 
rather  than  that  which  provides  for  technical 
classes,  whether  artisans,  physicians,  journal- 
ists or  others.  It  is,  in  short,  popular  reading, 
popular  education,  contributing  to  the  com- 
munity ideas  directly,  rather  than  to  the  ideas 
of  any  class  or  individual,  however  useful  the 
special  ideas  of  this  class  may  prove  to  the 
community  indirectly,  which  is  the  first  task 
of  the  community  library. 
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The  library  in  the  community  exists,  there- 
fore, primarily  to  provide  popular  literature. 
The  first  test  of  fitness  is  soundness  of  idea, 
but  second  by  only  a short  distance  is  popu- 
larity. Elevating  taste  is  well  enough,  but 
the  main  thing  is  to  get  the  same  wholesome 
ideas  into  everybody.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  this  often  spells  mediocrity  and  common- 
place, but  the  secret  of  popularity  is  just  this 
fact  that  the  author  rings  the  changes  on 
what  is  familiar  to  all  with  just  enough  var- 
iety to  enable  it  to  be  grasped  by  a pleasur- 
able amount  of  attention  — in  short,  what  is 
not  “over  the  heads”  of  the  readers.  It  is 
that  which  reinforces  what  is  more  or  less 
familiar  and  supplies  added  ideas  in  somewhat 
homeopathic  doses,  sugar  coated,  which  con- 
tributes directly  to  community  ideas.  Read 
the  popular  stories  trembling  on  the  brink  ot 
the  abyss  to  which  the  non-literary  is  rele- 
gated and  you  will  find  there  the  homely 
virtues,  truth,  patriotism,  bravely,  respect  for 
woman,  reiterated  without  one  spark  of  new 
suggestion  for  any  one  who  is  highly  edu- 
cated, commonplace  to  a degree,  but  stuff  of 
which  to  make  a community  indeed  and  of 
inestimable  value  for  confirming  the  common- 
place and  educating  those  who  are  alien  to 
these  elementary  things. 

It  sounds  odd  to  say  that  the  fundamental 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  library  in  the 
community  is  to  furnish  commonplace  litera- 
ture, but  it  comes  out  at  pretty  nearly  this 
point.  Its  fundamental  duty  is  to  furnish  non- 
harmful literature  that  will  be  read  by  all. 
Books  that  will  be  read  are  not  strictly  com- 
monplace — they  are  only  commonplace  to 
those  to  whom  they  are  not  interesting,  and  if 
they  were  commonplace  to  the  readers  they 
would  not  be  read.  These  things  work  out 
their  own  salvation.  If  they  are  popular  there 
is  a reason  for  it,  although  the  reason  must 
be  sought  in  folk  psychology,  and  is  out  of 
the  experience  of  the  highly  educated.  It 
follows  from  this  that  as  many  copies  each 
as  will  be  used  by  the  plain  people  of  the 
most  popular  novels  may  be  a proper  and  de- 
sirable investment  for  the  community  library, 
and  even  the  chance  of  educating  to  better 
reading  in  this  way  is  much  better  than  dang- 
ling far  over  the  heads  of  readers  the  lure  of 
ineffable  but  incomprehensible  beauties. 

This  does  not,  it  must  be  repeated,  deny  the 


importance  of  the  indirect  contribution  of  a 
library  to  the  common  body  of  ideas  by  pro- 
viding those  who  will  absorb  better  ideas  with 
all  the  ideas  that  they  can  be  induced  to  ab- 
sorb. It  does  not  deny  either  the  value  of 
furnishing  technological  books  for  the  local 
trades  or  law  or  medical  books  for  the  pro- 
fessional men  to  enable  these  classes  better 
to  perform  their  task  in  a community.  On 
the  contrary,  the  community  library  properly 
serves  every  need  of  every  man  in  the  com- 
munity in  so  far  as  the  service  of  this  man 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  community  chiefly 
as  distinguished  from  the  self-interest  of  the 
man  himself. 

A public  library  exists  not  for  the  benefit 
that  it  will  be  to  John  Smith  but  for  the  bene- 
fit that  the  benefiting  of  John  Smith  will  be 
to  the  community.  It  is  because  John  Smith’s 
improved  education  is  of  value  to  the  com- 
munity as  a whole  that  public  schools  and 
public  libraries  supported  by  public  funds  are 
justified.  It  follows  that  if  a book  used  by 
John  Smith  only  will  benefit  the  community 
more  than  another  used  by  fifty  other  persons 
this  book  is  more  suitable  for  purchase  by 
the  public  library  than  the  much  used 
book,  for  the  measure  of  value  of  a given 
book  to  the  community  is  not  necessarily 
the  number  of  persons  by  whom  it  is  used, 
but  the  net  product  of  value  to  the  community. 
It  is  the  same  principle  which  justifies  the 
public  high  schools  and  state  universities. 
The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the 
ever-teeming  reading  room  at  the  Astor  Li- 
brary, for  instance,  are  two  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  directly  valuable  factors  for 
American  civilization  and  for  the  growth  of 
American  ideas  that  can  be  singled  out.  The 
importance  of  these  to  the  community  is  out 
ol  proportion  beyond  their  costs,  and  if  the  ex- 
pense of  the  reference  part  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  were  wholly  borne  by  the 
community,  it  would  be  fully  justified.  It  is, 
therefore,  and  must  be,  with  this  clear  quali- 
fication that  it  is  urged  that  the  characteristic 
ground  for  the  existence  of  the  public  library 
in  the  community  is  the  direct  increase  of 
the  common  body  of  ideas,  after  the  analogy 
of  the  free  public  schools  through  the  gram- 
mar grades.  It  is  the  work  of  the  circulating  de- 
partment, therefore,  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  as  distinguished  from  the  reference, 
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or  rather,  perhaps,  the  work  repiesented  by 
the  branch  libraries  as  a whole  in  our  cities 
and  by  the  public  libraries  in  the  small  towns 
as  over  against  the  large  reference  libraries, 
which  is  the  characteristic  work  of  community 
libraries. 

The  library  in  the  community  thus,  private, 
corporate  and  public,  exists  for  the  education 
of  the  community,  and  the  public  or  commun- 
ity library  proper  exists  first  of  all  for  edu- 
cation in  the  common  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon branches,  in  other  words  in  common  ideas, 
which  being  translated  in  terms  of  the  intellect 
spell  common  sense,  when  in  terms  of  morals 
common  honesty,  and  when  looked  at  in  the 
application  to  current  problems  in  the  com- 
munity is  to  be  recognized  under  the  names 
of  public  sentiment  or  public  opinion.  Trans- 
lated into  its  simplest  terms  thus  a commun- 
ity library  exists  to  enlarge  the  stock  of 
common  ideas  and  promote  in  this  way  the 
likemindedness  of  the  community,  or  again 
to  promote  common  sense,  common  honesty, 
common  sentiment  and  common  action. 

The  librarian  facing  this  problem  of  the 
library  in  a community,  considering  both  the 
community  and  the  library’s  resources  which 
may  be  applied  to  its  education,  is  only  at  the 
beginning  of  his  task  when  he  has  his  build- 
ing built  and  a stock  of  books  well  organized 
and  leady  for  use.  The  real  problem  comes 
at  this  pc  int  in  the  question  how  to  apply 
the  instrument  to  the  task  — the  library  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  common  ideas,  the 
promotion  of  likemindedness  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  ways  in  which  he  is  to  work  may  be 
generalized  as  twofold  or  as  threefold,  as  co- 
operating with  the  schools  and  supplementing 
them,  or  as  helping  the  school  work,  supple- 
menting school  work  during  the  school  age, 
and  supplementing  the  work  of  the  common 
schools  when  the  limit  of  school  age  has  been 
reached.  It  is  a matter  of  universal  accept- 
ance at  the  present  time  that  one  of  the  most 
obvious  and  practical  functions  of  the  public 
library  is  to  help  the  public  school  teachers 
in  their  task,  and  it  is  difficult  to  overrate  the 
value  to  children  of  being  sent  to  the  libraries 
for  supplementary  reading  and  for  the  use  of 
books  of  reference  in  the  preparation  of 
essays  and  of  other  exercises  in  language. 

A still  more  important  work  of  the  library 


in  connection  with  the  public  schools  relates 
not  so  much  to  helping  of  the  teacher  or  the 
child  in  the  essays  and  other  tasks  set  by 
the  teacher  as  in  supplementing  the  work  of 
the  schools  for  children  during  the  school  age 
by  supplying  work  for  the  overtime  and  over 
energy  of  the  brighter  mind.  It  is  the  nature 
of  the  common  school  work  as  it  is  of  college 
education  and  all  education  in  classes  that 
the  amount  learned  by  a class  is,  roughly 
speaking,  the  amount  which  can  be  learned 
by  the  dullest-witted  member  who  is  allowed 
to  keep  a place  in  the  class.  The  dullest 
members  are,  as  the  teacher  says,  holding  the 
others  back,  and  they  must  for  this  reason 
be  wreeded  out  now  and  then  in  order  to  allow 
the  others  to  take  a better  pace;  but  this  pace 
is  always  that  of  the  slowest  member,  just 
as  the  progress  of  a fleet  of  war  vessels  is 
governed  by  that  of  the  slowest  ship.  There- 
fore we  strive  after  homogeneous  classes  and 
homogeneous  fleets,  but  there  is  always,  by 
the  nature  of  things,  an  overplus  of  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  pupils,  and  it  is 
this  overplus  for  which  the  library  provides. 
If,  therefore,  the  public  library  fulfilled  no 
other  function  in  the  community  but  to  pro- 
vide for  this  large  amount  of  time  and  energy, 
by  the  nature  of  things  not  to  be  provided  for 
in  the  school,  it  would  justify  a very  ample 
community  provision. 

But  the  task  of  the  library  in  the  community 
is  certainly  far  more  than  this.  It  is  the  life- 
long education  of  grown  people.  The  library 
is  the  post-graduate  school  of  the  community. 
After  the  public  school  training  is  over  the 
pupil,  trained  to  the  acquisition  of  ideas  for 
six  or  seven  years,  is  turned  loose  in  a com- 
munity to  apply  his  tools  for  sixty  or  seventy 
years  (for  after  all,  what  he  gets  at  school  is 
not  so  much  ideas  as  tools  for  making  ideas), 
and  what  is  his  raw  material  to  work  with? 
If  there  is  no  public  library  the  graduate’s  ma- 
terial is  confined  to  the  books  that  he  will 
purchase,  and  any  one  who  has  examined  the 
collections  in  farming  communities  will  be- 
lieve that  these  depend  largely  on  the  book 
agents  and  their  persuasive  eloquence.  It  .s 
thus  of  the  most  limited  and  curious  compo- 
sition, in  the  country,  and  in  the  cities  it  is 
likely  to  be  limited  (or  perhaps  as  compared 
with  the  subscription  books  extended)  to  the 
newspaper. 
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To  train  a man  for  seven  years  to  make 
shoes  or  machinery,  and  then  turn  him  loose 
on  the  world  without  leather  or  iron  to  start 
with,  is  just  what  the  community  does  in  edu- 
cation when  after  a seven  years’  apprentice- 
ship at  books  in  order  to  learn  how  to  add 
ideas  scholars  are  turned  loose  on  the  com- 
munity without  a public  library.  Let  them 
buy  their  raw  material  do  you  say?  How 
many  shoemakers  or  machinists  do  you  think 
have  the  capital  or  constructive  ability  to 
buy  materials  and  set  up  business  for  them- 
selves? So  it  is  of  every  common  school 
graduate  — only  the  few  will  find  material  and 
use  his  tools  unless  somebody  furnishes  cap- 
ital, and  it  is  for  the  community  which  has 
furnished  the  public  schools  to  furnish  the 
public  library,  otherwise  tools  will  rust  and 
ideas  cease  to  be  made. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  go 
into  the  details  of  how  a librarian  shall 
fulfill  his  task  either  with  the  children  or 
with  grown  readers.  The  task  itself,  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  preceding  considerations, 
is  the  enlargement  of  the  common  body  of 
ideas  in  a community  both  by  sowing  whole- 
sale and  by  working  with  individuals,  supple- 
menting deficiencies,  prescribing  specially  for 
the  defective  classes  in  order  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  common  standard,  aiding  those  who 
are  able  to  absorb  ideas  above  the  common, 
and  all  this  for  the  sake  of  the  common  wel- 
fare. It  is  a task  fitted  to  call  forth  enthu- 
siasm and  it  is  indeed  a field  which  has  called 
forth  some  of  the  finest  enthusiasm  of  modern 
altruistic  work,  certainly  of  much  aid  within 
the  profession.  Say  what  we  may  of  the  love 
of  books,  Ihe  love  of  learning,  the  absolute 
madness  which  possesses  men  who  search  for 
the  rare,  the  unique,  the  peculiar,  and  the 
highly  adorned,  there  is  no  enthusiasm  in  the 
profession  to  be  compared  with  that  exercised 
in  the  public  library  for  the  education  of  the 
children  and  of  the  general  community.  Phil- 
anthropy and  patriotism  seem  to  unite  in  this 
to  produce  zeal,  and  it  is  probably  fair  to 
say  that  the  greatest  names  in  the  American 
library  profession  are  associated  rather  with 
the  popular  than  the  reference  or  still  less  the 
special  library.  Without  discounting  their 
work  at  Harvard  University  or  at  the  New- 
berry it  is  ihe  fact  that  the  greatest  work  cf 


Mr.  Winsor  was  in  the  Boston  Public  Library 
and  of  Mr.  Poole  in  the  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary. And  if  motive  and  altruistic  zeal  be 
analyzed  still  farther  it  becomes  still  more 
strong.  The  saying  of  the  Sanskrit  philosor 
pher  when  he  declares  that  “we  are  opr 
ihoughts,  we  are  made  up  out  of  dur 
thoughts,”  >s  one  re-echoed  by  modern  psy- 
chology and  metaphysics.  The  body  of  dur 
ideas  is  ourself,  every  change  of  the  form  or 
quality  or  number  of  our  ideas  is  a change 
in  personal  character.  The  realization  of  this 
on  the  part  of  the  librarian  sets  forth  the  very 
highest  motive  for  work.  Every  idea  im- 
parted is  a gift  to  a man,  an  enlargement  of 
his  being,  a contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world;  the  librarian  as  a productive  manu- 
facturer of  ideas  is  contributing  to  the  wealth 
of  his  country  and  of  the  world  concretely 
with  every  article  manufactured,  if  so  be  it 
proves  a useful  and  not  harmful  product. 
Every  idea  rectified  is  a rectification  of  char- 
acter. Where  then  is  there  a greater  possible 
appeal  to  the  missionary  spirit  than  this 
wholesale  opportunity  to  build  up  human 
personalities? 

The  library  in  the  community,  from  the  li- 
brarian’s standpoint  is,  therefore,  an  instru- 
ment for  lifelong  education  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  an  instrument  for  the 
development  of  a larger  body  of  ideas  of  more 
complete  likemindedness  and  thereby  greater 
power  of  united  action.  This  instrument  the 
librarian  is  privileged  to  wield,  and  this  priv- 
ilege of  forming  human  beings  and  influenc- 
ing human  society  by  shaping  and  increasing 
the  body  of  ideas  of  each  individual  is  at  the 
same  time  his  responsibility.  The  power  of 
suggestion,  the  kindling  of  a multitude  of 
well  prepared  ideas  into  immediate  action  by 
the  quickening  touch  of  a similar  idea  is  the 
power  which  moves  to  all  revolutionary  if  not 
to  all  evolutionary  action.  Imagine  a com- 
munity library  containing  only  anarchistic 
literature  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
one  containing  exclusively  what  we  call  sound 
American  ideas.  Figure  the  result  on  the 
community  in  a generation  of  said  service  in 
either  case  and  you  have  the  responsibility 
under  which  the  librarian  works  in  exercising 
his  privilege  of  sowing  and  cultivating  ideas 
in  a community  through  the  library. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  A LIBRARY  IN  A SMALL  TOWN:  A PERSONAL 

EXPERIENCE  , 

By  Elizabeth  D.  Renninger,  Branch  librarian,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library 


This  story  of  personal  experience  is  offered 
not  as  a contribution  to  the  technical  literature 
of  library  organization,  but  as  a simple  chron- 
icle of  some  of  the  processes  and  difficulties 
involved  in  starting  a free  public  library  in 
a small  town  — difficulties  which  probably 
form  a part  of  the  unwritten  history  of  almost 
all  libraries. 

It  was  at  a state  meeting  of  librarians  that 
the  writer  of  this  article  learned  that  the 

small  town  of  B , in  one  of  the  Middle 

States,  needed  the  services  of  an  organizer 
for  a prospective  public  library.  This  infor- 
mation was  imparted  by  the  newly  elected 
librarian  of  the  proposed  library,  and  at  her 
request,  a correspondence  with  “the  powers 
that  be”  was  entered  upon,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  a request  to  undertake  the  work. 

The  proposed  organization  work  was  not 
to  begin  until  January,  but  early  in  December 
the  organizer  spent  a day  in  taking  a survey 
of  the  field.  It  was  found : 

(1)  That  the  library  movement  in  the  town 
had  its  origin  in  an  agitation  started  by  the 
Library  Department  of  the  local  Civic  Club, 
the  duties  of  which  were  declared  by  the  by- 
laws to  be  “to  promote  and  encourage  the 
interest  in  a public  library;  also  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  earning  money  to  establish 
the  same.”  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose, 
it  had  been  decided  to  give  two  entertain- 
ments a year,  as  a result  of  which  there  stood 
to  the  credit  of  the  Library  Department  $900. 
A legacy  of  $100  left  to  the  library  by  a friend 
made  the  available  funds  $1000. 

(2)  Rooms  had  been  rented,  and  a visit  to 
them  revealed  additional  wealth  in  the  shape 
of  four  book-cases  and  a few  less  than  one 
hundred  books. 

(3)  Many  of  the  members  of  the  Library 
Department  considered  these  assets  too  inade- 
quate for  a beginning  and  advocated  delay  in 
organization;  but  the  majority  had  ruled  that 
the  work  must  begin  not  later  than  January 
of  the  ensuing  year. 

(4)  Ideas  as  to  the  kind  of  library  wanted 


were  very  vague;  but  as  near  as  could  be 
ascertained  the  desire  seemed  to  be  for  a 
little  library  of  fiction  to  attract  the  mill  girls. 
Before  visiting,  a set  of  questions  had  been 
formulated,  which  it  was  hoped  might  give 
some  idea  of  the  work  done  by  the  modern 
public  library.  They  were  as  follows : 

(1)  Is  it  your  desire  to  do  the  work  of  a 
regular  village  library? 

(2)  Will  membership  be  at  all  restricted? 
If  so,  to  what  extent? 

(3)  Co  you  wish  fiction  to  predominate  in 
your  selection  of  books? 

(4)  Do  you  expect  to  do  reference  work  to 
any  extent? 

(5)  Do  you  care  to  do  any  work  with  the 
schools  ? 

(6)  Do  you  expect  to  have  a juvenile  de- 
partment? 

(7)  As  you  cannot  make  all  departments 
equally  strong,  for  what  class  of  people  do 
you  wish  to  make  the  library  most  attractive 
and  helpful  ? 

(8)  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  departments 
strong  with  a view  to  helping  club  workers? 

A thorough  discussion  of  these  questions 
with  the  head  of  the  Library  Department 
resulted  in  the  decision  that  an  all-round 
library  on  a small  scale  would  be  most  de- 
sirable. The  organizer  acquiesced,  but  was 
seized  with  a wild  desire  to  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  parent  trying  to  support  a 
family  of  twelve,  in  luxury,  on  five  hundred  a 
year,  in  order,  by  comparison,  to  convince 
him  of  the  perfect  simplicity  of  his  task. 
This  consolation  was  denied,  but  the  problem 
still  remained.  After  considerable  calculation 
and  thinking,  the  idea  suggested  itself  that 
possibly  a “book  reception”  carefully  planned 
and  carried  out  might  be  a means  of  securing 
a creditable,  all-round  collection ; and  after 
outlining  the  scheme  minutely,  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  head  of  the  Library  Department 
for  consideration.  The  scheme  provided  for : 

(1)  An  in-town  and  an  out-of-town  request 
book  which  should  contain  names  and  ad- 
dresses, with  price  of  book  requested  opposite 
each  name.  The  preparation  of  these  books 
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was  to  he  the  work  of  the  Library  Department, 
and  they  were  to  be  ready  by  January. 

(2)  Slips  containing  author,  title,  publisher 
and  price  of  books  wanted;  and  the  drafting 
of  a circular  to  accompany  the  slips.  This 
work  was  to  be  done  by  the  organizer  and  was 
also  tc  be  ready  by  January. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  in  connection 
with  sending  out  the  circulars  was  to  be  done 
by  the  Library  Department  in  order  to  save 
expense,  and  was  to  be  rushed  right  through 
w ithout  delay. 

The  scheme  as  outlined  was  presented  to 
the  Library  Department,  and  it  was  voted  to 
undertake  it. 

During  December  library  supplies  were  de- 
cided upon,  prices  from  local  printers  secured 
where  possible,  and  orders  placed  both  with 
them  and  with  outside  firms.  This  work  was 
decidedly  a task.  The  importance  of  choosing 
supplies  upon  a basis  which  would  allow  for 
growth,  no  matter  how  humble  the  beginning, 
was  fully  appreciated,  and  it  was  also  desirable 
that  in  this  as  in  other  particulars  the  library 
might  not  be  a blind  leader  of  the  blind,  in 
view  of  its  being  visited  and  patterned  after 
by  neighboring  towns  when  they  decided  to 
have  libraries.  In  addition  to  the  supplies, 
$900  worth  of  books  which  were  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  library  were  selected,  and 
hundreds  of  slips  were  prepared  for  the  book 
reception  work.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  how,  without  a library  at  command,  this 
work  was  accomplished.  The  classed  list  of 
the  “A.  L.  A.  catalog”  was  used  as  a basis ; 
this  was  carefully  gone  through  and  slips 
made  for  all  books  to  be  included,  the  slips 
being  kept  by  classes.  A file  of  the  “500  best 
books  for  a village  library”  supplemented  the 
A.  L.  A.  list,  bringing  the  books  up  to  date. 
There  were  also  used  special  lists  such  as  the 
Buffalo  Public  Library  fiction,  school-room, 
and  juvenile  lists,  the  Pittsburgh  lists,  par- 
ticularly the  “100  interesting  biographies”; 
the  Pratt  Institute  lists ; Miss  Hewins’ 
“Books  for  boys  and  girls,”  etc. ; and  the 
“United  States  catalog”  for  prices. 

When  the  work  of  making  slips  was  fin- 
ished, a classed  list,  made  up  of  the  cream 
of  the  collection,  was  prepared,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  book  committee  for  purchase. 
Getting  this  list  worked  down  to  the  money 
limit  was  an  almost  hopeless  task.  Finally  it 
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was  submitted,  still  too  large,  with  instruc- 
tions to  the  book  dealer  to  purchase  to  the 
money  limit,  giving  preference  to  certain  of 
the  more  popular  classes  of  books.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  slips  were  arranged  in  bundles, 
according  to  price,  to  be  used  for  the  book 
reception.  By  devoting  the  entire  holiday 
season  to  this  work,  everything  was  finished  in 
time. 

According  to  the  plan  so  carefully  drafted 
when  the  organizer  reached  the  town  she  was 
to  find  supplies  and  books  on  hand,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  delay  in  getting  to 
work.  She  was  also  to  find  the  local  part  of 
the  book  reception  work  completed.  What 
she  actually  did  find  was,  a cold  room  with 
the  steam  pipes  not  even  connected ; the 
look  order  not  yet  sent  off ; the  book  reception 
work  not  in  shape  and  no  one  doing  anything; 
the  out-of-town  supplies  the  only  ones  on 
hand ; the  head  of  the  Library  Department 
out  of  town. 

The  first  step,  as  it  was  bitterly  cold 
weather,  was  to  get  some  heat ; the  next,  to 
have  the  local  printers  send  in  the  balance 
of  the  supplies,  and  to  interview  a newspaper 
reporter.  An  appointment  with  the  chairman 
of  the  book  committee  was  also  secured,  and 
after  some  talk  it  was  discovered  that  the 
reason  the  book  order  list  had  been  held  up 
was  because  it  was  not  all  fiction.  The  “why” 
of  the  list  was  carefully  explained  and  at  last, 
very  reluctantly,  the  chairman  agreed  to  send 
it  off  without  any  changes.  The  work  of 
accessioning  the  books  on  hand  was  then  be- 
gun, together  with  the  revision  and  completion 
of  the  request  books.  In  a few  days  the  head 
of  the  Library  Department  returned,  and  then 
the  local  end  of  things  began  to  move. 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  the 
library  outlook  was  not  altogether  reassuring. 
Talk  with  the  town-folk  and  with  the  club 
people  seemed  to  indicate  a state  of  things 
about  as  follows: 

(1)  As  near  as  could  be  learned,  there 
seemed  scarcely  a single  individual  interested 
in  the  library  except  in  view  of  personal 
considerations. 

(2)  The  movement  was  supposed  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  a clique  and  it  was  currently 
said  that  in  consequence  the  majority  of  the 
people  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

(3)  The  men  of  the  town  had  no  faith  in 
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the  movement  as  being  anything  more  than  a 
fad  which  would  run  its  course,  and  then 
die  a natural  death,  just  as  other  attempts 
at  library  founding  had  done;  and  they  cited 
as  an  example  the  old  library  company  to 
whose  books  the  new  library  had  just  fallen 
heir. 

(4)  There  was  division  in  the  Library  De- 
partment of  the  club  as  to  whether  the  time 
was  opportune  for  a beginning,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  those  who  had  voted  to  start 
work  at  once  were  the  ones  unwilling  to  do 
anything,  now  that  the  ball  had  been  set 
rolling. 

(5)  Instead  of  the  corps  of  enthusiastic 
workers  the  organizer  had  been  led  to  ex- 
pect, there  was  no  one  to  do  any  work  except 
the  recently-appointed  librarian  and  the  or- 
ganizer. 

(6)  And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there 
were  personal,  class,  church,  and  club  jeal- 
ousies and  factions  to  be  reckoned  with, 
which  it  was  readily  to  be  seen  would  not 
simplify  matters. 

The  more  plainly  the  outlook  revealed  it- 
self the  more  evident  it  became  that  the 
one  hope  for  the  library  was  to  get  the  solid 
middle  classes  interested  in  it,  and  as  a con- 
sequence, the  book-reception  idea  was  em- 
braced with  renewed  zeal ; for  it  was  recog- 
nized that,  independent  of  financial  returns, 
the  feeling  of  ownership  which  the  giving  of 
books  would  inspire  would  mean  more  to  the 
real  success  of  the  library  than  any  amount 
of  money.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  one 
way  to  win  the  public  over  to  the  library 
movement  was  to  take  it  entirely  into  the 
confidence  of  the  library  workers  through 
the  local  press 

As  has  been  said,  one  of  the  first  things 
done  was  to  interview  a newspaper  reporter, 
and  from  this  time  on  there  were  “Library 
notes”  in  the  papers  almost  every  day.  At 
first,  bits  of  library  news,  gifts,  books  re- 
ceived, etc.,  were  chronicled;  then  longer 
articles  were  written  with  a view  to  working 
the  public  up  to  a point  where  it  would  un- 
derstand what  the  aim  of  the  modern  public 
library  is,  its  place  in  the  scheme  of  public 
education,  and  its  right  to  equal  support  with 
the  public  schools.  Of  all  the  varied  in- 
cidents of  this  organization  experience  that 
of  the  “star”  newspaper  article  was  perhaps 


most  amusing.  That  it  was  a “star  article” 
became  known  through  the  reporters  who 
let  us  into  the  secret.  Thinking  it  would 
be  worth  the  trouble,  statistics  from  all  the 
neighboring  libraries  were  secured,  and  with 
this  material  as  a basis,  an  article  entitled 
“Our  library  neighbors : the  place  our  li- 
brary will  occupy  among  them”  was  writ- 
ten. In  this  article  the  population  of  the 
respective  towns  was  stated,  the  number  of 
volumes  with  which  the  libraries  opened, 
their  growth,  average  circulation,  means  of 
support,  etc.,  were  cited,  and  with  this  as  a 
text  the  motive,  “civic  pride,”  was  worked 
into  a composition  which  it  was  thought 
ought  to  be  quite  effective.  The  writer  of 
the  article  was  particularly  pleased  with 
the  title,  and  opened  the  Morning  Press 
thinking  how  well  it  would  look  in  print. 
But  alas  for  human  vanity!  Under  a dif- 
ferent heading,  with  an  introduction  which 
informed  the  public  that  what  followed  was 
to  be  credited  to  the  enterprising  Press  re- 
porter, appeared  the  article,  word  for  word. 
But  the  end  was  not  yet,  for  when  the  Daily 
came  out  in  the  afternoon  there  was  the 
article  again,  under  still  a different  title,  with 
another  introduction  in  which  the  Daily  re- 
porter claimed  the  honor. 

One  month  after  the  real  work  of  organiza- 
tion had  been  taken  up  the  library  issued  the 
following  circular: 

LIBRARY  ROOMS  OF  THE  B PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

“Dear  M : 

“You  are  perhaps  aware  that  for  some  time 
past  the  Civic  Club  of  this  place  has  been 
working  with  the  view  of  establishing  in  B — 
a free  public  library  to  be  used  by  the 
citizens  of  this  and  neighboring  commun- 
ities. The  library  will  be  entirely  free  to 
the  citizens  of  B — , and  its  privileges  may 
be  enjoyed  by  people  of  the  surrounding 
towns  through  the  payment  of  a fee  of  one 
dollar  per  year. 

“As  a basis  of  organization,  the  Library 
Department  has  at  its  disposal  a small,  but 
valuable  collection  of  books  donated  by  the 
Century,  the  Ivy,  and  the  Wednesday  Clubs, 
and  by  people  interested  in  the  founding  of  a 
public  library,  the  books  belonging  to  the  old 
Library  Co.,  and  $1000  in  cash  — a sum  alto- 
gether inadequate  for  meeting  the  expense 
of  the  necessary  library  supplies,  library  fur- 
nishings, cost  of  organizing  and  cataloging 
the  library,  and  the  purchase  of  a sufficient 
number  of  well-selected  books  to  make  the 
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collection  one  for  which  the  citizens  of  B — 
need  not  blush. 

“The  library  ought  not  to  open  with  less 
than  3000  volumes,  since  5000  volumes  is  con- 
sidered a very  humble  beginning  indeed  for  a 
public  library  of  a town  the  size  of  B — ; with 
the  funds  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  commit- 
tee, however,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
library  can  open  with  2000  volumes.  It  is  nec- 
essary, therefore,  that  those  for  whose  benefit 
the  library  is  to  be  established  show  their 
interest  and  appreciation  in  so  practical  a way 
that  not  only  a creditable  library  opening  may 
be  celebrated  some  time  in  March,  but  that 
the  future  support  of  the  library  may  be  also 
in  a way  provided  for. 

“In  order  that  at  the  time  of  opening  there 
may  be  a large  collection  of  valuable  books 
upon  the  shelves,  the  Library  Board  has  de- 
cided to  ask  each  citizen  of  B — to  contribute 
a particular  book  desired  for  the  library.  Will 
you,  therefore,  show  your  interest  and  good- 
will by  presenting  to  the  B — public  library, 
not  later  than  February  22nd,  the  book  de- 
scribed on  the  enclosed  slip?  We  designate 
a particular  book  and  give  data  of  the  same, 
in  order  to  avoid  duplicates,  to  save  trouble 
to  our  donors,  and  that  we  may  provide 
material  for  a well-rounded,  helpful  library. 
If  the  book  requested  be  too  high  or  too  low 
in  price,  we  should  be  glad  to  substitute  an- 
other which  would  make  that  item  satisfac- 
tory. 

“That  the  library  may  profit  by  the  discount 
given  on  large  book  orders,  it  is  requested 
that  where  possible  the  book  asked  for  be  or- 
dered through  the  Library  Department.  A 
check  mailed  to  the  library,  or  the  price  of 
the  book  handed  to  one  of  the  committee,  will 
save  the  donor  further  trouble  in  the  matter, 
and  will  mean  additional  revenue  for  the  li- 
brary. Each  book  received,  and  all  checks 
will  be  acknowledged  through  the  columns 
of  the  local  press,  each  donor’s  name  will  ap- 
pear upon  the  book-plate  of  the  book  pre- 
sented, and  an  invitation  to  the  library  open- 
ing will  be  extended. 

“The  exact  date  of  the  library  opening  can- 
not at  present  be  stated,  but  will  be  announced 
later  in  the  daily  papers.  To  this  reception, 
not  only  donors  who  respond  to  this  circular, 
but  all  those  who  have  in  any  way  contributed 
to  the  library  will  be  invited.  The  library  will 
be  thrown  open  to  its  guests  from  9 a.m. 
until  10  p.m.  on  reception  day,  its  workings 
will  be  explained  to  those  interested,  and 
there  will  be  music,  addresses,  and  refresh- 
ments. The  library  committee  would  appre- 
ciate an  immediate  response  to  this  circular, 
because  they  wish  all  books  donated  to  be  cat- 
aloged and  on  the  shelves  by  reception  day  in 
order  that  the  library  may  be  thrown  open  for 
the  circulation  of  books  the  day  following  the 
formal  opening. 

“In  addition  to  the  particular  book  re- 
quested, the  library  committee  will  gratefully 


receive  any  other  books  suitable  for  the 
shelves  of  a public  library;  also  current  or 
back  numbers  of  the  standard  magazines.  A 
complete  file  of  such  bound  periodicals  as 
Harper’s,  Century,  Atlantic,  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, etc.,  is  most  desirable  for  the  reference 
department.  Search  your  garrets,  therefore, 
for  in  them  we  think  you  have  ‘periodical 
riches’  for  the  B — Public  Library. 

“We  have  asked  you  (1)  to  contribute  a 
particular  book,  (2)  any  other  books  suitable 
for  the  shelves  of  a public  library,  (3)  pe- 
riodicals bound  or  unbound ; we  ask  in  con- 
clusion: Can  you  not  afford  to  endow  the 
library  or  some  particular  department  of  it? 
The  Wednesday  Club  has  promised  a yearly 
endowment  of  $25  for  the  periodical  depart- 
ment, an  endowment  of  $50  per  year  has  been 
secured  for  the  reference  department,  and 
also  an  endowment  for  the  children’s  depart- 
ment has  been  promised.  This  is  good,  but 
we  still  need  endowment  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  library,  and  among  others  for  the  fol- 
lowing departments  : science,  medicine,  music, 
art,  history,  biography,  travel,  and  to  enable 
us  to  start  foreign  collections.  Will  you  not 
think  this  matter  over  carefully,  and  decide 
upon  the  yearly  endowment  (however  small) 
of  some  department  of  the  library  in  which 
you  are  specially  interested? 

“In  closing  we  ask  you  to  remember  that  the 
library  has  been  started  for  no  one  particular 
class  of  people,  but  for  the  citizens  of  B — ; 
that  as  citizens  of  B—  you  should  take  pride 
in  it  and  make  it  the  best  library  in  this  sec- 
tion ; and  that  a warm  welcome  will  always 
await  you  at  the  library  rooms.” 

The  library  was  exceedingly  generous  in 
the  number  of  circulars  sent  out  to  towns- 
people. The  out-of-town  list  was  also  large. 
No  one  escaped  from  whom  it  was  thought 
anything  could  be  secured,  and  the  sending 
of  circulars  went  on  continuously  up  to  the 
time  of  opening  in  June.  One  of  the  most 
happy  inspirations  was  that  of  including  all 
the  babies  of  the  town,  asking  them  to  con- 
tribute the  little  Lang  fairy  books,  or  some- 
thing equally  attractive  and  inexpensive. 
Mothers  who,  up  to  this  time,  had  held  reso- 
lutely aloof  from  the  library  movement  be- 
cause they  were  not  sufficiently  recognized 
socially,  because  they  had  a grievance  against 
some  club  or  church  member,  or  for  some 
other  equally  weighty  reason,  succumbed  to 
this  form  of  persuasion,  and  contributed  for 
themselves  and  babes.  The  different  clubs 
and  organizations  were  not  let  off  so  easily, 
expensive  sets  of  books  being  suggested  to 
them. 

As  returns  from  the  circulars  began  com- 
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ing  in  there  were  most  interesting  times. 
The  first  contribution  was  a check  from  a 
near-by  saloon-keeper.  He  had  been  asked 
for  a $1.50  book  but  sent  a $3  check  and  a 
letter  wishing  the  library  success.  Many 
people  brought  their  money  or  books  to  the 
library,  and  although  the  library  workers  were 
very  busy,  an  effort  was  made  to  explain  the 
library  idea  to  each  one  in  order  to  interest 
them  still  more.  That  experience  of  opening 
circular  returns  was  unforgettable.  There 
were  so  many  surprises,  and  so  many  inter- 
esting letters,  some  of  them  very  funny,  some 
absurd,  and  a few  pathetic  in  their  simplicity 
and  good-will.  Often  the  money  came  from 
quite  poor  people  who  wanted  their  children 
to  have  a better  chance  than  they  had  had, 
and  who  had  denied  themselves  in  some  way 
in  order  to  give  the  book. 

During  this  period,  a hard  day’s  work  at 
the  library  was  generally  followed  by  a busy 
evening.  After  dinner,  the  cash  account  was 
first  straightened  out,  and  then  the  iist  of  the 
day’s  donors  was  prepared.  When  more 
money  than  had  been  asked  for  was  given, 
additional  slips  had  to  be  made  in  order  to 
keep  the  money  accounted  for  in  books  as 
well  as  in  bank.  Then  “Library  notes”  were 
written.  Each  day  press  announcement  was 
made  of  the  sum  total  in  cash  and  checks, 
a list  of  the  day’s  donors,  the  number  of 
books  given,  etc.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
here  the  weaknesses  of  poor  human  nature 
were  slightly  taken  advantage  of.  If  to-day 
Mrs.  W.  gave  a set  of  the  American  poets, 
that  fact  appeared  so  attractively  in  print, 
that  to-morrow  Mrs.  Z.  was  moved  to  give 
something  equally  desirable.  If  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Eagle  sent  a check  for  $10  and 
that  fact  was  chronicled  as  the  most  gener- 
ous check  yet  received,  perhaps  to-morrow 
the  Masons  would  send  a check  for  $10.50. 

As  has  been  said,  the  voluntary  workers 
who  had  been  promised  did  not  materialize. 
The  library  was  fortunate,  however,  in  secur- 
ing the  services  of  two  most  capable  women 
who  gave  almost  their  entire  time.  The 
librarian,  too,  worked  admirably  under  most 
discouraging  circumstances.  The  public, 
naturally,  could  not  understand  why  the  li- 
brary should  not  be  opened  at  once,  and  it 
was  no  easy  task  to  keep  the  people  good- 
natured  and  generously  inclined  long  enough 


to  allow  the  workers  to  get  things  in  shape. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  inform  librarians  that 
the  amount  of  work  entailed  in  connection 
with  the  book  reception  alone,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  task  of  creating,  organizing,  and 
cataloging  the  library,  was  not  slight. 

The  problem  of  raising  money  sufficient  U> 
meet  current  expenses  was  a serious  one, 
but  the  head  of  the  Library  Department 
solved  it  in  a masterly  way.  With  an  empty 
treasury,  there  were  payments  to  be  met  for 
rent,  salaries,  book  cases,  furniture,  etc.  It 
was  almost  literally  an  experience  of  being 
fed  by  the  ravens,  for  though  no  money  was 
in  hand,  yet  every  time  a bill  had  to  be  met, 
somehow  at  the  last  minute  the  money  was 
there.  No  one  knew  how  often  the  head  of 
the  Library  Department  drew  upon  her  own 
purse,  but,  above  all,  she  understood  how  to 
get  work  out  of  her  associates.  From  Jan- 
uary until  June  the  Library  Department  re- 
ceived through  private  and  club  donations, 
concerts,  rummage  sales,  rubber  sales,  cake 
and  pie  sales,  suppers,  fairs,  etc.,  almost  $800, 
which  enabled  them  to  turn  the  library  over 
to  the  board  of  directors  free  of  debt. 

In  the  summer  of  the  previous  year  the 
town  had  celebrated  its  centennial,  and  what 
is  most  unusual,  a surplus  remained  when  the 
expenses  were  settled.  The  club  women  had 
been  largely  instrumental  in  making  the  cele- 
bration a success,  and  now  wanted  the  re- 
maining funds  for  the  library.  There  were, 
however,  other  aspirants  for  the  privilege  of 
spending  this  surplus,  among  them : the  fire- 
men who  wanted  it  for  a new  building; 
prominent  newspaper  men  who  favored  the 
printing  of  a book  which  should  be  a sou- 
venir of  the  centennial ; the  City  Fathers  who 
were  said  to  have  set  their  hearts  upon  it,  for 
a memorial  in  the  shape  of  a “bust”  — it  was 
not  specified  whether  the  bust  was  to  be  of 
themselves,  of  the  mayor,  of  the  centennial 
itself,  or  some  other  variety.  The  library’s 
chances  among  such  powerful  rivals  were 
not  particularly  premising,  but  the  ladies  lob- 
bied diligently,  and  as  they  hoped  to  some 
purpose.  It  had  been  decided  to  turn  the 
library  over  at  the  opening  to  a board  of 
directors,  which  the  ladies  at  once  proceeded 
to  elect.  Of  the  six  men  put  upon  the  board, 
three  had  a vote  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
centennial  fund,  and  when  the  time  came  for 
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the  question  to  be  settled  these  three  men 
awoke  suddenly  to  a realization  that  it  would 
be  hardly  possible  for  them  as  directors  to 
vote  against  the  library’s  formal  petition  for 
the  money  — a petition  which  one  of  them 
was  asked  to  present  formally  to  the  financial 
committee  of  the  city  council.  The  library 
people  were  not  hopeful,  but  on  the  evening 
of  the  council  meeting  they  received  the 
joyful  news  that  the  library  had  been 
awarded  the  entire  sum  of  over  $1100.  The 
money  was  so  tied  up  that  only  the  interest 
could  be  used  for  current  expenses,  but  the 
principal  might  be  used  toward  a library 
building  or  site.  The  most  gratifying  feature 
of  the  affair  was  its  indication  of  confidence 
in  the  library  as  a permanent  institution. 

The  library  opening  was  finally  set  for 
June.  An  all-day  reception  was  held,  light 
refreshments  were  served,  and  the  library 
was  explained  to  those  interested.  The 
rooms  looked  most  attractive,  being  decorated 
with  palms  and  ferns.  The  reception  closed 
at  5 p.m.,  but  at  eight  in  the  evening  a gen- 
eral mass  meeting  was  held  at  the  court 
house.  The  program  included  the  transfer 
of  the  library  management  from  the  Libiary 
Department  of  the  Civic  Club  to  the  board 
of  directors,  and  addresses  by  prominent 
local  speakers  and  the  state  librarian.  After 
the  mass  meeting  a reception  was  held  at  the 
library  rooms  for  the  speakers  and  the  new 
board  of  directors.  A guest  book  was  one 
of  the  features  of  the  day,  and  later  it  be- 
came a part  of  the  local  history  collection. 

The  book  reception  netted  the  library  about 
$900  in  cash  and  checks,  and  1500  volumes, 
most  of  which  were  attractive  books.  The 
library  opened,  therefore,  with  almost  5000 
volumes  in  sight.  Among  the  donations  in 
books  were,  from  one  friend  a large  number 
of  important  and  handsomely  bound  govern- 
ment sets ; from  another  a number  of  rare 
books  for  the  local  history  collection,  a library 
scrap  book  which  contained  clippings  of  all 
articles  appearing  in  print  about  the  library, 
a valuable  collection  of  bound  magazines,  and 
several  of  the  most  important  series  of  the 
state  archives. 

Although  the  library  opened  with  assurance 
of  nearly  5000  volumes,  all  of  these  were  not 
cataloged,  some  were  not  even  ordered,  and  as 
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the  circular  returns  kept  up  even  after  the 
opening,  considerable  work  remained  to  be 
done.  There  was  no  rush  to  register  and  it  was 
only  gradually  that  the  circulation  grew.  A 
great  deal  of  newspaper  work  was  done,  ad- 
vertising particular  classes  of  books,  printing 
suggestive  and  helpful  lists,  etc.  There  were 
placed  in  the  factories,  mills,  stores  and  rail- 
way stations  posters  advertising  the  library. 
Personal  letters  were  sent  to  the  normal  and 
public  school  principals  stating  the  ability 
and  willingness  of  the  library  to  co-operate 
with  them,  and  effort  was  made  to  reach 
teachers  individually.  The  different  study 
club  year-books  were  carefully  gone  through 
and  lists  prepared  showing  what  the  library 
had  to  offer  in  the  way  of  books  and  period- 
icals upon  each  topic.  The  club  people  were 
amazed  at  what  the  library  could  do  for  them  ; 
and  it  was  possible  to  do  a great  deal,  because 
in  ordering  extra  books  all  the  programs  had 
been  gone  through  and  material  provided 
when  necessary.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the 
growth  in  circulation  was  not  rapid ; it  moved 
steadily  along,  growing  day  by  day.  Inside 
of  a few  months,  however,  the  library  was 
able  to  report  a larger  circulation  propor- 
tionately than  that  of  its  nearest  neighbor, 
with  interest  still  increasing. 

The  work  of  creating  and  organizing  the 
library  occupied  just  one  year.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  library  was  completely  cata- 
loged, with  the  exception  of  the  government 
documents,  the  work  in  good  running  order, 
and  the  helm  in  the  hands  of  the  librarian 
and  an  assistant.  The  work  had  been  the 
hardest  and  most  discouraging  of  any  in  the 
organizer’s  experience,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
had  she  known  its  scope  at  the  outset  she 
might  not  have  undertaken  it.  But  the 
thought  that  long  after  any  individual  con- 
nected with  it  may  be  forgotten,  the  influence 
of  a given  work  will  go  on  broadening, 
strengthening  and  cheering  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  people  whose  environment  naturally 
restricts  their  horizon,  ought  to  be  compensa- 
tion sufficient  for  almost  anything.  The  moral 
of  this  chronicle  is  that  what  this  small  town 
did,  every  small  town  could  and  ought  to  do; 
that  the  doing  is  well  worth  while;  and  that 
the  state  should  lend  a helping  hand. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BIBLIOGRAPH- 
ICAL WORK 

Part  of  the  address  of  William  C.  Lane,  president 
Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  at  the  meeting 
of  that  society,  Baltimore,  Dec.  28,  1905. 

We  must  remember  that  the  bibliographer 
may  have  one  or  more  of  several  distinct  in- 
terests. He  may  be  a student  of  the  history 
of  the  art  and  craft  of  bookmaking,  bent  on 
throwing  light  into  obscure  places  and  on  un- 
ravelling knotty  points  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  typography,  interested  in  trac- 
ing the  connections  of  successive  presses  and 
in  studying  the  improvements  made  by  suc- 
cessive printers  through  the  ages,  watching 
the  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  good  taste  and 
of  artistic  and  mechanical  excellence  in  book 
production  — in  short,  a lover  of  the  book  as  a 
book ; he  may  or  may  not  combine  with  this 
a love  of  books  for  what  they  contain  and  for 
what  they  have  given  to  the  world,  but  if  he 
has  not  cultivated  this  side  of  his  pursuit,  he 
has  missed  the  most  humanizing  aspect  of  his 
study  and  is  the  poorer  as  a man. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bibliographer  may 
be  primarily  a recorder  of  the  production  of 
books,  either  past  or  present.  This  work  of 
recording  he  may  do  first  of  all  as  a statis- 
tician producing  a mere  list  of  titles,  and  when 
I say  a mere  list  of  titles,  I do  not  mean  to 
disparage  his  work.  Such  lists  are  essential 
preliminaries,  and  they  require  the  exercise 
of  infinite  patience  and  accuracy.  Or  he  may 
do  his  work  of  recording  with  the  authority 
and  grasp  of  a specialist  in  the  department  to 
which  he  devotes  himself,  and  then  he  is 
called  upon  to  exercise  the  higher  dualities  of 
discrimination,  compact  statement,  clear  ar- 
rangement, and  strict  subordination  of  the  less 
to  the  more  important.  With  these  qualities 
at  his  command,  he  produces  something  more 
than  a mere  tool,  he  furnishes  for  other 
scholars  in  his  own  field  a clue  in  a veritable 
labyrinth  and  a guide  to  an  ever  increasing 
mass  of  publication.  Or  finally,  a bibliogra- 
pher may  busy  himself,  not  with  showing  in 
what  books  certain  facts  or  discussions  are 
to  be  found,  but  in  what  libraries  these  books 
are  to  be  found,  a point  of  the  first  practical 
importance  to  the  student. 

Surely  our  society  should  include  all  these 
classes  — the  booklover,  the  recorder  of  titles, 
the  competent  guide,  and  the  directory-maker, 
as  I may  call  the  last  variety  of  bibliographer 
for  lack  of  a better  term.  Each  can  broaden 
the  view  and  improve  the  methods  of  work 
of  the  other  if  all  are  brought  together  in 
some  sort  of  association. 

So  important  and  so  varied  are  the  biblio- 
graphical needs  of  the  present  day  that  we 
see  many  agencies  already  engaged  in  biblio- 
graphical undertakings,  and  it  might  be 
thought  no  place  was  to  be  found  for  a new 
body  like  our  society.  We  must  be  careful 
not  to  duplicate  and  not  to  interfere  with 


work  already  well  established.  There  are  in 
the  first  place,  certain  great  schemes  already 
under  way,  conducted  by  bodies  organized  for 
the  purpose  — the  International  Catalogue  of 
Scientific  Literature  inaugurated  bv  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Institut  International  at  Brux- 
elles, the  Concilium  Bibliographicum  of  Zu- 
rich, and  a number  of  other  undertakings  di- 
rected to  the  publication  of  bibliographical 
material  in  a single  field. 

The  American  Historical  Association  itself 
has  a bibliographical  committee,  which  pub- 
lished last  year  a preliminary  report  on  ma- 
terial for  European  history  in  American  li- 
braries and  is  now  preparing  a check-list  of 
historical  periodicals  and  of  printed  collec- 
tions of  sources,  showing  in  which  libraries 
each  set  is  to  be  found.  Such  work  is  of  the 
highest  practical  service  to  the  student,  and 
similar  work  might  well  be  undertaken  by  our 
society  in  other  fields.  For  the  support  of 
costly  bibliographical  publications,  if  of  broad 
usefulness,  we  can  probably  look  more  and 
more  to  the  Carnegie  Institution,  which  has 
already  assumed  the  expense  of  publishing  the 
Index  Medicus  and  an  annual  bibliography  of 
“Writings  on  American  history,”  and  we  are 
hoping  soon  to  hear  that  the  same  institution 
will  take  up  the  continuation  of  Sabin’s  “Dic- 
tionary of  books  relating  to  America.” 

The  Publishing  Board  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  has  already  printed  several 
bibliographical  works,  and  with  the  Carnegie 
Fund  behind  it,  will  be  able  to  provide  for 
many  bibliographies  of  a popular  type  of  a 
kind  to  be  widely  useful  in  public  libraries. 
Numerous  publishing  societies  and  book- 
lovers’  clubs  issue  choice  reprints  of  scarce 
and  out-of-the-way  books,  and  publishers  are 
beginning  to  find  it  profitable  to  make  fac- 
similes or  accurate  reprints  of  those  rare 
books  which  both  libraries  and  private  collec- 
tors regard  as  historically  important. 

Probably  the  Bibliographical  Society,  at 
least  for  the  present  and  while  it  enjoys  the 
use  of  only  moderate  means,  cannot  properly 
take  up  any  of  these  forms  of  activity.  It 
cannot  carry  the  burden  of  elaborate  publica- 
tions which  require  a large  investment  of  cap- 
ital, it  need  not  issue  popular  bibliographies 
designed  primarily  for  public  library  use,  it 
should  not  devote  itself  to  reprinting  rare 
books. 

What  is  left  in  which  it  can  render  service? 
Three  openings  occur  to  me  now,  and  others 
are  likely  to  appear  as  we  proceed.  It  can 
provide  a medium  for  the  publication  of  bib- 
liographical articles  of  an  historical  or  de- 
scriptive nature.  A periodical  devoted  to 
bibliography  may  some  day  be  possible;  in 
the  meantime  it  can  publish  in  its  Proceed- 
ings contributions  of  a bibliographical  char- 
acter. 

There  is  at  present  no  satisfactory  record 
of  current  bibliographical  work.  A conipre- 
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licnsive,  accurate,  annotated  and  classified  an- 
nual record  of  published  bibliographies  would 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  all  students ; to 
produce  and  publish  such  a record,  or  to  se- 
cure its  publication  by  some  competent  hand, 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  one  of  the  aims  of 
this  society. 

A society  can  often  accomplish  what  an  in- 
dividual cannot,  because  it  can  secure  co- 
operation, the  work  of  many  individuals  di- 
rected to  a common  end.  In  this  way  bib- 
liographies of  the  directory  type  can  be  com- 
piled, for  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  an 
individual  working  alone  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary information.  A check-list  of  incunabula 
in  American  libraries,  catalogs  of  mediaeval 
manuscripts,  of  early  newspapers,  of  special 
collections,  of  periodicals  devoted  to  a special 
subject,  and  of  various  other  specialties  as 
represented  in  a large  number  of  libraries,  are 
all  work  that  can  be  better  done  by  a society 
than  by  an  individual.  Finally,  if  our  work 
approves  itself  to  scholars,  if  our  undertakings 
are  prudently  entered  upon  and  wisely  con- 
ducted, if  our  standards  are  high,  it  may  come 
to  pass  in  time  that  the  advice  of  this  society, 
or  of  its  board  of  officers,  will  be  relied  upon 
and  our  counsel  sought  by  other  societies  and 
institutions  in  the  direction  of  large  biblio- 
graphical enterprises.  For  this,  however,  we 
cannot  put  forth  our  hands,  we  must  wait 
until  others  require  it  and  begin  to  look  to  us 
naturally  for  it.  And  that  will  depend  upon 
the  wisdom  with  which  we  make  our  plans 
now,  and  the  thoroughness  and  discretion 
with  which  we  carry  them  out. 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY’S  AIM  IN 
BOOKBUYING 

The  series  of  short  articles  and  expressions 
of  opinion  given  in  the  last  (January)  num- 
of  The  Library  under  the  title,  “The  municipal 
librarian’s  aims  in  bookbuying,”  form  a most 
interesting  contribution  to  the  long-vexed 
question,  Shall  public  libraries  provide  ephe- 
meral fiction?  While  this  subject  has  been 
often  discussed,  it  has  a perennial  timeliness 
and  this  latest  presentation  of  its  various  as- 
pects contains  so  much  that  is  interesting  that 
we  give  a full  statement  of  the  points  brought 
out,  and  extracts  from  the  chief  opinions 
quoted. 

The  question  is  opened  with  an  article  set- 
ting forth  “The  educational  ideal : the  best 
and  the  best  cnly,”  signed  by  “A  municipal 
librarian.”  The  writer  points  out  that  the 
object  of  the  municipal  library  is  to  help  to 
give  a liberal  education  to  the  people,  to  make, 
in  fact,  not  scholars,  but  intelligent  citizens. 
The  criticism,  he  says,  is  constantly  expressed 
that  public  libraries  employ  public  funds  to 
circulate  trashy  fiction,  and  speaking  on  be- 
half of  some  hypothetical  “well-informed  out- 
side critic”  he  asks  what  justification  there  is 


for  the  circulation  of  the  voluminous  works 
of  Miss  Worboise,  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Miss 
Braddon,  Guy  Boothby,  Mrs.  Hungerford, 
Fergus  Hume,  Headon  Hill,  Florence  War- 
den and  their  congeners?  If  it  is  answered 
that  the  readers  who  like  these  books  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  libraries  and  are 
therefore  entitled  to  have  the  books  they  like, 
the  reply  is,  Then  what  becomes  of  the  glori- 
fication of  the  public  library  as  part  of  the 
national  educational  machinery?  The  writer 
continues : 

“When  driven  into  a corner  by  questions 
like  these,  shall  we  not  do  well  to  own  that 
attempting  too  much  is  the  most  crying  evil 
of  public  library  administration?  In  the 
home  reading  department  alone  we  fail  in 
every  single  aim.  In  no  way  can  we  supply 
all  the  light  literature  on  demand.  In  no  way 
can  we  buy  all  the  new  books  ‘hot  from  the 
press,’  nor  provide  a sufficient  number  of 
copies  to  satisfy  all  the  readers  who  ask  for 
them.  In  scarcely  a single  library  is  the  col- 
lection of  good  ‘live’  general  literature  so 
strong  as  it  should  be.  In  scarcely  any  li- 
brary, perhaps  in  none,  is  the  technical  collec- 
tion complete  to  date,  well  arranged,  properly 
cataloged  and  adequately  advertised.  The  ob- 
vious remedy  — and  the  only  remedy  within 
our  power  — is  to  impose  some  limits  upon 
our  activities.  By  ceasing  to  buy  books  hot 
from  the  press,  by  stocking  the  best  fiction 
only,  we  should  in  quite  a short  time  save 
enough  money  to  make  our  collection  of  good 
general  literature  as  strong  as  it  ought  to  be. 
The  demand  for  a standard  book  ought  to  be 
met  with  as  near  an  approach  to  certainty  as 
possible,  and  the  money  saved  by  ceasing  to 
buy  bad  novels  would  be  well  spent  on  the 
purchase  of  additional  copies  of  good  ones, 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  Prob- 
ably, in  a iibrary  issuing  some  five  'hundred 
volumes  a day,  only  some  £15  a year  would  be 
required  to  buy  an  additional  copy  of  every 
really  good  book  asked  for  when  the  existing 
copies  were  all  in  use,  and  the  encouragement 
to  readers  would  be  immense. 

“Economy  in  other  directions,  again,  might 
well  lead  to  the  purchase  of  many  more  books 
of  the  class  which  fall  below  the  dignity  of 
standard  works  but  provide  a useful  and,  as 
far  as  they  go,  an  adequate  treatment  of  pop- 
ular subjects  — books  of  travel,  small,  well- 
illustrated  biographies  of  great  men,  popular 
books  of  nature  study,  books  on  industries  and 
inventions  by  competent  writers,  or  on  social 
questions  and  the  home  life  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

“While  the  general  library  is  strengthened 
in  this  way,  by  limiting  the  money  spent  on 
expensive  and  little-used  books  for  the  refer- 
ence library,  a good  technical  collection  might 
be  built  up,  and  this  again  would  prove  a 
great  attraction  to  the  best  class  of  readers. 

“There  is  nothing  new  in  the  views  here  ex- 
pressed, but  amid  the  temptations  to  stray 
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into  countless  other  paths  we  need  daily  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  a municipal  library  is  a 
teaching  institution,  differing  only  from  other 
schools  in  its  more  liberal  curriculum.  As 
a teaching  institution  our  motto  should  be 
the  best  and  the  best  only,  but  the  best  with- 
out stint,  and  we  should  exclude  any  recrea- 
tive purpose  which  does  not  also  make  for 
education.” 

This  statement  of  “A  municipal  librarian’s” 
views  is  used  as  the  text  for  the  succeeding 
contributions.  It  is  followed  by  “A  plea  for 
elasticity,”  in  the  nature  of  editorial  comment- 
ary, which  points  out  the  pertinence  of  the 
inquiry  proposed,  and  continues  : 

“The  two  questions  which  we  would  pro- 
pound are:  (1)  Does  the  educational  useful- 
ness, which  every  one  is  agreed  that  municipal 
libraries  should  possess,  constitute  their  whole 
legitimate  scope?  (2)  Is  it  consistent  with 
educational  usefulness  for  a library  to  circu- 
late silly  novels?  On  each  of  these  questions 
we  find  ourselves  at  issue  with  our  contrib- 
utor. 

“As  regards  the  first  he  appears  to  us  to  err 
from  an  excess  of  logic.  Because  the  muni- 
cipal library  is  the  best  of  all  adjuncts  to  the 
municipal  schools,  he  would  deny  its  right  to 
any  aims  that  are  not  directly  educational, 
whereas  in  our  view  a municipal  library  has 
also  a right  to  consider  itself,  within  limits 
which  the  ratepayers  in  each  district  must 
determine  for  themselves,  a co-operative  book 
club.  Undoubtedly  in  so  doing  it  comes  under 
the  censure  which  made  Count  Tolstoi  de- 
clare that  there  is  no  more  real  liberty  in  Eng- 
land than  in  Russia,  because  residents  in  some 
English  seaside  resorts  are  rated  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  municipal  band,  whose  perform- 
ances they  detest.  But  in  England  we  have  a 
way  of  looking  to  general  effects,  and  if  the 
general  effects  are  good  we  acquiesce  in  many 
things  which  are  not  strictly  logical.  The 
performances  of  the  Christchurch  band  are 
believed  to  make  the  town  more  attractive  to 
visitors,  the  visitors  help  the  hotels  and  the 
lodging  houses  to  pay  a much  larger  share  of 
the  rates  than  would  otherwise  be  possible, 
the  burden  on  the  private  resident  is  thus 
lightened,  and  though  part  of  this  burden  is 
for  a band  which  he  dislikes  he  is  not  really 
injured.  . . . 

“In  the  same  way  a popular  municipal  li- 
brary by  providing  a fresh  center  of  cor- 
porate life  makes  the  whole  district  more  at- 
tractive, even  to  the  extent,  it  may  be,  of 
keeping  up  the  value  of  house  property,  and 
thus  indirectly  benefits  all  the  ratepayers.  To 
what  point  the  venture  should  be  pushed  each 
community  must  determine  for  itself;  but  the 
trend  of  politics  is  not  in  favor  of  the  man 
who  objects  to  joining  the  majority  of  his 
fellow  citizens  in  any  venture  unless  he  sees 
that  his  own  immediate  share  of  the  profit  will 
be  as  great  as  that  of  the  neediest  of  them. 

“As  regards  the  circulation  of  silly  nov- 


els two  points  may  surely  be  made.  In  the 
first  place  there  are  low  forms  in  schools  as 
well  as  high  ones ; and  secondly,  there  is  no 
compulsory  Education  Act  as  applied  to  read- 
ing. If  librarians  want  to  educate  their  read- 
ers they  must  first  get  the  readers  and  then 
educate  them,  and  that  only  by  gentle  steps. 
‘The  best  books  and  the  best  only’  has  an  ex- 
hilarating ring  as  a motto;  but  readers  who 
will  flock  to  read  the  best  books  are  in  little 
need  of  educating.  The  readers  of  penny 
novelettes  are  the  lost  sheep  whom  the  libra- 
rian has  to  reclaim,  and  he  will  not  reclaim 
them  by  an  immediate  course  of  George  Mere- 
dith or  even  of  Scott.  Let  him  lead  them 
gently  on,  as  Mr.  Crunden  recommended  in 
that  remarkable  series  of  articles  on  ‘What 
one  American  library  is  doing1  in  our  first 
volume.  Let  him  paste  in  his  worst  novels 
the  names  of  others  that  are  a little  better,  and 
in  these  the  names  of  others  that  are  a little 
better  still,  and  so  conduct  his  sheep  to  what- 
ever he  may  please  to  regard  as  the  best  pas- 
tures. Not  all  of  them  will  follow  his  sug- 
gestions ; only  a few  perhaps  will  be  led  from 
historical  novels  to  histories,  and  from  sto- 
ries of  mining  life  to  mineralogy ; but  what- 
ever movement  there  is  will  be  in  the  right 
direction,  and  to  tempt  readers  of  the  worst 
books  to  try  others  that  are  little  better  is 
surely  as  educational  a process  as  to  supply 
the  best  books  to  those  who  are  already  edu- 
cated enough  to  ask  for  them.” 

“Other  opinions”  follow,  representing  a 
number  of  distinguished  contributors,  who  are 
fairly  enough  divided  among  those  who  be- 
lieve only  in  the  educational  aspect  of  the 
library,  those  who  advocate  its  recreational 
value,  and  those  who  favor  a middle  course. 
The  following  extracts  fairly  represent  the 
different  arguments : 

Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin,  former  president 
of  the  Library  Association:  “Without  trying 
to  strain  the  intellectual  note  too  high,  I think 
that  libraries  supported  by  a compulsory  rate 
should  have  a high  conception  of  duty,  and 
should  not  waste  their  ratepayers’  money  and 
their  readers’  time  by  providing  mere  rubbish 
for  their  consumption. 

“What  I am  going  to  say  is  thoroughly  il- 
logical, but  I should  greatly  limit,  without 
wholly  excluding,  the  Worboise-Wood-Brad- 
don  class  of  fiction.  It  seems  to  me  mon- 
strous to  think  of  buying  the  whole  output 
of  these  authors,  or  half  or  a quarter  of  it. 
I would  have  one  or  two  specimen  volumes 
(‘Aurora  Floyd,’  I suppose,  for  Miss  Brad- 
don,  and  ‘East  Lynne'  for  Mrs.  H.  Wood ; I 
do  not  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  other 
lady’s  novels),  and  I should  stop  there,  say- 
ing virtually  to  my  readers : ‘Here  is  a speci- 
men of  the  sort  of  fiction  these  ladies  write. 
If  you  care  for  more  of  it,  you  can  go  to  a 
circulating  library  or  buy  a cheap  edition  for 
yourself ; we  don’t  think  it  is  good  enough  to 
load  our  shelves  with  it.’ 
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“The  argument  of  t"he  pleader  for  elasticity 
•does  not  convince  me.  I think  there  is  a 
justification  for  the  state  taxing  the  well-to- 
do  citizen  to  provide  intellectual  food  for  his 
poorer  neighbor,  but  not  to  provide  him  with 
a pipe  of  intellectual  opium.’’ 

Sidney  Lee:  “I  do  not  think  that  public 
funds  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  provision  of 
such  frivolous  amusement  as  ephemeral  fic- 
tion affords.  Public  taste  in  literature  seems 
to  me  to  be  at  the  moment  at  a low  eb.  Mu- 
nicipal libraries  constitute  in  my  mind  a pub- 
lic danger,  if  those  who  choose  the  books  for 
them  are  content  to  echo  the  voice  of  the  ma- 
jority, or  deem  themselves  under  some  obli- 
gation to  satisfy  the  demands  of  prevailing 
ignorance  rather  than  to  seek  to  counteract 
or  diminish  it.  No  sensible  man  or  woman 
can  object  to  fiction  of  genuine  literary  ex- 
cellence. But  I believe  that  the  municipal 
library  will  not  prove  of  much  service  to  the 
community  unless  the  money  available  for  the 
purchase  of  books  be  fairly  evenly  distributed 
over  all  departments  of  sound  literary  en- 
deavor. The  function  of  bookbuying  for  mu- 
nicipal libraries  shouid  be  exercised  solely  by 
the  fitly  trained  librarian.  I think  it  would 
be  a wise  rule  to  buy  no  work  of  fiction  until 
it  had  been  published  for  at  least  a year. 
Every  step  taken  to  render  the  empty  novel 
more  difficult  of  access  to  the  uneducated  is 
as  much  to  the  public  good  as  every  step 
taken  to  make  literature  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  easier  of  access.  The  likelihood 
that  a young  uneducated  reader  who  finds  it 
at  the  outset  easy  to  procure  a worthless 
book,  will  be  induced  to  improve  his  taste 
hereafter,  is  very  small.  For  the  municipal 
library  to  seek  to  compete  with  the  popular 
circulating  library  is  to  pervert  altogether  the 
municipal  library’s  just  aim.  If  the  tired 
clerk  or  typist  cannot  find  recreation  in  read- 
ing books  of  some  literary  value,  I judge  it 
in  their  own  interest  best  for  them  to  give  up 
reading  altogether,  and  find  recreation  in 
some  other  way.” 

Sidney  Webb:  “The  question  with  which 
The  Library  rited  concern  itself  is  not  whether 
public  libraries  have  or  have  not  the  right  to 
purvey  recreative  or  amusing  books  at  the 
expense  of  the  rates.  Why  should  not  the 
citizens  collectively  provide  themselves  with 
recreative  or  amusing  literature,  if  they 
choose,  at  whatever  level  of  taste  or  culture 
they  may  have  attained?  It  is  not  even  ‘mu- 
nicipal trading.’  The  use  of  the  municipal 
organization  to  enable  the  citizens  to  supply 
themselves  with  novels  — if  they  want  novels 
— is  exactly  on  a par  with  their  use  of  it  to 
provide  themselves  with  art  galleries,  flat 
stone  sidewalks,  street-watering  in  dusty 
weather,  swimming  baths,  open  spaces  or 
town  halls.  All  these  things  (and  everything 
else  that  the  local  or  national  government  has 
ever  provided)  are  objected  to  by  one  or  other 
involuntary  contributor  to  their  cost.  Every 


one  of  them  can  be  shown  to  be  unnecessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  state,  for  states  have 
existed  without  them.  The  short  answer  to 
such  objectors  is  that  they  prove  too  much; 
that  their  belated  administrative  nihilism 
necessarily  condemns  the  very  existence  of 
public  libraries  as  much  without  fiction  as 
with  fiction.  There  can  be  no  more  justifica- 
tion for  compelling  dissentient  ratepayers  to 
bear  the  cost  of  books  of  which  this  or  that 
sententious  critic  approves  as  useful  and  de- 
sirable than  of  books  of  which  such  a critic 
disapproves.  There  is  absolutely  no  argu- 
ment, on  grounds  of  economic  or  political 
science,  why  public  libraries  should  not  pur- 
vey recreative  or  amusing  books,  if  the  rate- 
payers so  desire. 

“The  practical  question  is  whether  the  li- 
brarians, and  members  of  library  committees, 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  make  their  institu- 
tions as  useful  to  the  community  as  possible. 
There  is,  of  course,  a demand  for  fiction. 
There  would  be  a demand  for  the  literature 
that  contravenes  Lord  Campbell’s  Act,  if  li- 
brarians would  consent  to  supply  it.  What 
the  committees  and  librarians  ought  to  do  is 
to  regard  as  their  masters  and  rulers  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town,  not  in  their  capacity  of  bor- 
rowers of  books,  but  in  that  of  electors  at  the 
polls.  The  public  library  committee  and  its 
librarian  ought,  that  is  to  say,  to  carry  out 
fearlessly  the  trust  that  is  imposed  upon  them  ; 
to  do  what  they  themselves  think  best  for  the 
community  as  a whole,  subject  only  to  secur- 
ing the  necessary  public  assent,  as  manifested 
at  the  annual  election  of  town  councillors. 

“Now,  there  are  various  things  which  public 
libraries  are  not,  as  far  as  I know,  usually 
doing,  and  to  which  I should  like  their  atten- 
tion directed.  They  would,  in  my  judgment, 
be  open  to  serious  criticism  if,  merely  pander- 
ing to  the  crowd  of  frivolous  readers  who  are 
not  their  rulers,  they  were  to  purvey  inferior 
fiction,  to  the  detriment  of  their  other  func- 
tions. Are  our  public  libraries,  for  instance, 
beyond  reproach  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty  as  centers  for  the  collection  of  all  local 
printed  matter  — not  only  books  about  the 
place  and  books  printed  in  the  place,  but  also 
pamphlets,  reports,  and  publications  of  local 
societies,  minutes  of  local  governing  bodies, 
documents  connected  with  the  local  theater, 
prison,  workhouse,  churches  and  chapels, 
schools,  bazaars,  lectures,  etc.?  Has  each  of 
our  public  libraries  chosen  its  own  subject  to 
specialize  upon,  taking  care  to  be  well  pro- 
vided and  up-to-date  in  that  subject? 

“Are  they  doing  everything  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  them  in  the  service  of  the  local 
schools  and  colleges,  the  local  continuation 
classes,  the  local  University  Extension 
courses,  and  any  other  lectures  delivered  in 
the  place?  Are  they,  each  of  them,  the  best 
source  for  information  on  the  principal  local 
industry? 

“Public  libraries  must,  in  fact,  choose  what 
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position  they  will  take  up.  They  are  quite 
within  their  rights,  if  the  local  electors  will 
stand  it,  in  becoming  wholly  or  principally 
purveyors  of  fiction  for  frivolous  readers. 
But  if  they  do  this  — and  in  so  far  as  they 
do  this  — • to  the  neglect  of  more  serious  du- 
ties, they  forfeit  their  claim  to  any  higher 
position  than  would  be  filled  by  a municipal 
peep  show.” 

John  Ballinger:  “The  whole  question  turns 
largely  upon  what  a public  library  is.  If  it  is 
an  adjunct  to  other  educational  institutions, 
and  that  only,  then  the  scope  is  narrowed 
down  to  a fine  point,  and  the  plea  for  ‘the 
best  and  the  best  only’  may  be  realized.  But 
would  such  a library  justify  its  existence  as  a 
separate  rate-supported  institution,  with  a 
staff  of  trained  officials?  Would  it  not  be 
better  and  cheaper  to  supply  to  each  educa- 
tional institution  the  books  suited  to  its 
needs? 

“The  basis  of  the  public  library  is  wider, 
and  its  aims  higher.  When  the  schools  and 
colleges  turn  their  students  out  into  the  world 
more  or  less  equipped  for  the  life  before  them, 
the  schools  and  colleges  have  finished  with 
them,  and  they  are  left  to  their  own  devices. 
They  have  all  been  taught  to  read,  and  to 
look  to  that  as  a road  to  acquiring  knowledge 
and  a means  of  recreation.  A favored  few 
have  reached  the  higher  planes,  and  may  be 
left  to  indulge  their  cultivated  tastes.  But 
what  of  the  many?  They  are  of  all  grades. 
There  are  many  stages  of  education,  and 
many  degrees  of  the  human  mind.  Is  the  pub- 
lic library,  supported  by  the  contributions  of 
all,  to  provide  only  for  a class,  and  that  class 
the  favored  few  who  need  its  supplies  and 
assistance  least? 

“I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  the  habit 
of  reading  is  a blessing.  If  a book  enables  a 
sufferer  to  forget  pain,  a tired  worker  his 
cares,  or  a woman  her  household  worries, 
then  it  gives  refreshment  to  soul  and  body, 
which  is  so  much  to  the  good.  Why  then 
trouble  about  the  exact  place  on  the  literary 
plane  of  the  book  which  refreshed  the  spirit? 
We  do  not  condemn  preachers  who  fail  to 
reach  the  standard  of  Liddon  or  Spurgeon. 
No  one  inquires  whether  the  visitors  to  a 
park  admire  only  the  choicest  flowers.  Nor 
do  we  hear  objections  to  museums  and  art 
galleries  because  many  of  the  visitors  are 
mere  idlers,  and  utterly  fail  to  appreciate  the 
higher  scientific  and  artistic  aims.  For  one 
serious  student  in  the  majority  of  museums  a 
library  can  produce  a hundred  or  more. 

“I  would  gladly  level  up  the  standard  of 
the  books  admitted  to  public  libraries,  if  it 
could  be  done  without  loss  of  readers.  To 
exclude  what  is  pernicious  is  the  most  that 
can  be  attained  under  existing  conditions,  and 
I doubt  whether  the  conditions  are  not  becom- 
worse  instead  of  better.  The  decline  in  the 
quality  of  the  reading  matter  supplied  by 
newspapers  and  magazines  is  considerable, 


and  has  a very  injurious  effect  upon  the  read- 
ing public. 

“All  these  things  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  giving  an  opinion.  There  are  so 
many  stages  in  the  work  of  a public  library, 
from  the  humble  but  most  useful  provision  of 
a branch  reading  room  and  library  in  a poor 
suburb  up  to  the  reference  library.  To  de- 
spise any  link  weakens  the  whole  chain.  Let 
us  ask  ourselves  what  would  happen  to  the 
readers  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood’s  novels  if 
these  were  withdrawn.  Would  they  read 
George  Meredith  instead?  . . .” 

Dr.  Richard  Garnett:  “If  the  questions  pro- 
pounded in  ‘A  plea  for  elasticity’  are  to  be  un- 
derstood and  answered  in  their  strict  literal 
sense  it  seems  impossible  to  return  any  but 
an  affirmative  reply  to  the  first  and  a negative 
to  the  second.  But  questions  and  answers  are 
subject  to  so  many  qualifications  that  a mere 
yes  or  no  would  be  merely  misleading.  It  is 
certainly  the  fact  that  a public  library  is  as 
much  an  educational  institution  as  a public 
school  is.  But  it  is  equally  the  fact  that 
recreation  is  an  important  though  a subordi- 
nate part  of  education,  and  that  both  the 
school  and  the  library  must  recognize  it  as 
such.  The  danger  of  taking  too  narrow  a 
view  of  the  functions  of  a library  is  shown 
by  the  decay  of  mechanics’  institutes,  due  in 
great  measure  to  their  libraries  and  their  ar- 
rangements in  general  being  of  too  exclu- 
sively educational  a character.  The  craving 
of  human  nature  for  amusement  cannot  be 
safely  ignored.  No  one  would  object  to  a 
public  library’s  possessing  books  on  chess, 
cricket,  and  billiards;  and  it  seems  illogical 
to  admit  recreative  books  from  which  the 
reader  may  obtain  a knowledge  of  games,  and 
refuse  books  from  which  he  may  in  some 
measure  obtain  a knowledge  of  life, 

“This  remark,  however,  concedes  that  in- 
selecting  novels  for  a public  library  some  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  their  educational 
value.  It  is  plainly  incompatible  with  the 
functions  of  a library  to  circulate  ‘silly' 
novels.  But  the  librarian’s  censorship  should 
be  exercised  in  no  narrow  or  pedantic  spirit. 
The  works  of  the  three  authoresses  first  men- 
tioned in  ‘A  municipal  librarian’s’  paper  are 
by  no  means  ‘silly,’  but  are  adapted  with  much 
skill  to  meet  the  taste  of  a large  body  of 
readers  unable  to  appreciate  fiction  of  a higher 
class,  and  are  actually  useful  in  so  far  as  they 
depict  phases  of  modern  life  with  spirit  and 
accuracy.  It  is  doubtful  whether  as  much  can 
be  said  for  the  other  writers  mentioned ; still 
they  should  not  be  condemned  unheard,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  even  a bad  his- 
torical novel,  or  one  whose  scene  is  laid  in  a 
foreign  country,  may  be  of  service  by  convey- 
ing information  and  stimulating  curiosity. 

“In  fact,  the  evil  is  not  so  much  that  the 
public  read  too  many  novels  as  that  they  read 
too  few  other  books.  The  issues  of  novels 
from  free  libraries  are  not  excessive  in  them- 
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selves,  but  appear  so  from  their  disproportion 
to  the  issues  of  other  classes  of  literature.  If 
twice  as  many  books  of  information  were  is- 
sued, the  circulation  of  fiction  would  cease 
to  excite  remark.  Even  as  things  are,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  standard  works,  as 
respects  lending  out,  are  at  a disadvantage 
with  novels  because  so  many  are  reserved  for 
the  reference  library;  and  that  the  return  and 
reissue  of  novels  are  rapid,  while  standard 
works  are,  or  should  be,  retained  a consider- 
able time  for  careful  reading.  The  librarian, 
therefore,  who  desires  to  disarm  the  adver- 
saries of  free  libraries,  and  the  opponents  of 
increased  rating  provision  for  them,  of  what 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a specious  argument, 
should  proceed  rather  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment of  good  literature  than  by  discourage- 
ment of  the  less  valuable,  though  even  this, 
within  judicious  and  reasonable  limits,  may 
have  its  place.  Much,  as  suggested  by  the 
writer  of  ‘ A plea  for  elasticity,’  can  be  ef- 
fected by  the  personal  influence  of  the  libra- 
rian. To  the  excellent  suggestion  that  the 
inferior  novel  might  be  made  a machine  for 
pushing  on  the  novel  of  a better  class  may  be 
added  that  slips  could  be  inserted  directing 
the  readers  of  serious  novels  such  as  “Hy- 
patia’ or  ‘John  Inglesant’  to  books  illustrative 
of  their  subjects;  also  to  biographies  of  the 
authors,  and  in  the  case  of  historical  or  topo- 
graphical novels  to  iives  of  tne  principal  char- 
acters, or  accounts  of  the  countries  described. 
But  the  best  way  of  all  will  be  to  elevate  the 
status  of  the  library  by  rendering  it  as  far  as 
possible  part  and  parcel  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
community ; associating  it  with  public  lec- 
tures, meetings,  exhibitions,  and  all  intellec- 
tual movements  of  non-political  and  unsec- 
tarian character,  and  especially  cultivating  in- 
timate relations  with  that  most  useful  agency, 
the  National  Home  Reading  Union. 

“The  actual  discouragement  of  inferior  fic- 
tion is  a laudable  undertaking,  but  requires 
caution  and  discrimination.  A public  institu- 
tion must  not  run  absolutely  counter  to  public 
opinion,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  while  the 
readers  of  novels  are  much  in  earnest  about 
getting  them,  the  denouncers  of  fiction  are 
frequently  indifferent  to  all  library  questions, 
excepting  the  keeping  down  of  the  library 
rate.  Deferring  the  purchase  of  new  novels 
for  a year  or  even  longer  is,  unless  public 
opinion  be  too  adverse,  an  excellent  measure. 
It  allows  the  appetite  for  popular  novelties  to 
subside,  it  gives  time  to  sift  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff,  and  relieves  the  finances  of  the  li- 
brary. The  librarian  also  who  is  pressed  to 
buy  a second  copy  of  a novel  can  always  de- 
fend himself  upon  financial  grounds,  pointing 
out  that  within  a few  years  this  copy  will  be 
worth  nothing  to  the  library,  and  next  to 
nothing  elsewhere.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
library  committee  would  allocate  a definite 
sum  to  be  spent  annually  in  the  purchase  of 
fiction,  and  never  exceeded,  only  this  must 
not  be  adjusted  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  issues,  but  rather  in  the  reverse  ratio.” 


CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  GIFTS 

In  February  L.  j.  lists  were  given  showing 
the  character  and  extent  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
gifts  for  library  purposes  during  the  year 
1905.  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  these 
totals  with  similar  figures  for  the  year  1904, 
and  to  give  also  the  total  number  and  amount 
of  recorded  Carnegie  library  gifts,  as  shown 
by  the  statistics  prepared  by  Mr.  Horace 
White  in  January,  1905  :* 

GIFTS  FOR  LIBRARY  PURPOSES,  I9O4  AND  1905- 
I904. 

78  buildings  and  branches,  U.  S.  and 


Canada $900,000 

39  increases  to  original  gifts,  U.  S.  and 

Canada 165,993 

43  buildings  and  branches,  England  and 

Wales £173,040 

4 increases  to  original  gifts, 

England  and  Wales 2,826 

9 buildings,  Scotland 13,700 

3 increases  to  original  gifts, 

Scotland 2,300 

2 buildings,  Ireland 4>75° 

3 buildings,  New  Zealand...  6,250 


£202,856 

15  library  buildings  for  colleges,  U.  S..  383,868 


$1,449, 86t 

Total : 196  gifts  for  library  buildings, 

equalling  $2,435,546. 

1905. 

106  buildings  and  branches,  U.  S.  and 

Canada $1,347,200 

54  increases  to  original  gifts,  U.  S.  and 

Canada 168,245 

37  buildings  and  branches. 

United  Kingdom  and  Ire- 
land  £114,700 

25  increases  to  original  gifts, 

United  Kingdom  and 
Ireland 18,540 

1 building,  West  Indies 7,500 

2 buildings,  New  Zealand...  6,000 


£139,240 

53  library  buildings  for  colleges,  U.  S..  1,737,600 


$3,260,545 

Total:  278  gifts  for  library  buildings, 
equalling  $3,937,251. 

TOTAL  RECORDED  CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  GIFTS  UP  TO  I9O5 

( from  Mr.  White's  tables) 


Library  buildings  in  U.  S 779  $29,094,080 

“ Porto  Rico....  1 100,000 

“ Canada 48  1,475,500 

“ Scotland 102  1,970,550 

“ England 317  5,938,610 

“ Ireland 35  598,000 

“ New  Zealand..  5 91,250 

“ Tasmania  ....  1 35,250 

“ West  Indies...  1 22,000 


Total : 1290  gifts  for  library  buildings, 
equalling  $39,325,240. 

As  Mr.  White’s  table  includes  the  record 
of  the  year  1904,  the  total  extent  and  amount 
of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  library  giving  up  to  Jan- 
uary, 1906,  is  1568  gifts  for  library  buildings, 
representing  the  sum  of  $43,262,491. 


* See  L.  j.,  January,  1905,  p.  23. 
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FREE  MAIL  TRANSMISSION  OF 
LIBRARY  BOOKS 

It  may  be  interesting,  in  view  of  the  con- 
tinued agitation  for  reduced  library  postage, 
to  note  the  effect  on  methods  of  circulation 
of  books  for  the  blind,  due  to  placing  such 
hooks  on  the  free  mailing-list.  Following  is 
a table  showing  the  circulation  of  books  for 
the  blind  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  by 
months,  with  the  number  of  packages  sent  by 
mail  and  express  in  each  month: 


T-  l90S 

Total 

Circulation.  Mail  Ex- 

(Books.)  (Packages.)  press. 

-February  

42 

7 

M arch 

41 

8 

April 

699 

55 

7 

May 

72 

5 

June 

70 

4 

July 

124 

4 

August 

II  2 

4 

September 

73i 

119 

9 

October 

113 

6 

November 

788 

162 

7 

December 

831 

164 

4 

1906. 

January 

758 

1 22 

6 

8738 

1x96 

7i 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a steady 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  books  circulated 
by  mail,  until  in  the  month  of  January,  1906, 
it  amounted  to  16  per  cent.  The  proportion 
is  even  greater  than  would  appear  from  this, 
for  renewals  are  counted  in  the  circulation. 
For  instance,  of  427  volumes  out  on  Feb.  21, 
1906,  207,  or  nearly  half,  were  renewals. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  mail  record 
is  for  packages,  each  of  which  may  contain 
more  than  one  book  or  magazine.  Hereafter 
more  exact  record  will  be  kept  of  mail  orders 
by  stamping  the  cards  with  the  letter  M in 
case  of  such  orders.  It  appears  probable, 
however,  that  of  all  the  books  for  the  blind 
that  leave  the  library  30  to  50  per  cent,  now 
go  by  mail  or  express. 

If  all  library  books  should  be  exempted 
from  postage  we  may  infer  that  of  the  4,500,- 
000  books  circulated  by  this  library,  the  same 
percentage,  or  say  1,500,000  to  2,000,000,  would 
go  through  the  mails,  provided  we  were  will- 
ing to  send  them.  How  large  the  proportion 
would  be  in  case  such  books  should  merely  be 
placed  in  the  second  class  by  the  postal  au- 
thorities it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say, 
but  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  in  case  the 
library  should  be  willing  to  establish  a “mail- 
order” department  a very  large  number  of 
people  would  take  advantage  of  it  under  these 
circumstances. 

It  might  be  to  the  library’s  advantage  to 
circulate  in  this  way,  especially  if  all  mail 
orders  were  handled  at  one  point  by  a special 
force,  which  might  greatly  relieve  the  over- 
pressure of  circulation  at  the  large  branches. 
The  necessary  alterations  and  innovations  in 
the  handling  of  the  circulation  would  be  con- 
siderable. Looking  at  the  matter  from  the 


post-office  standpoint,  it  is  possible  that  the 
mails  in  a city  like  New  York  might  be  se- 
riously overcrowded  as  a result  of  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a system. 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick. 


“THE  PSEUDONYMS"  DISCUSS  THE 
UNIVERSAL  CATALOG 

From  Proceedings  of  the  Pseudonyms,  Library  World, 
January 

The  chairman  objected  to  the  labor  im- 
posed upon  him  of  having  to  demolish  the 
proposals  which  had  been  made  from  time  to 
time  for  centralizing  the  work  of  cataloging 
and  otherwise  dealing  with  the  World’s 
Literature.  He  hinted  that  if  the  proposers 
of  such  wild  schemes  had  taken  the  trouble, 
as  he  had  done,  to  calculate  the  enormous 
cost  of  such  a plan  and  its  final  usefulness, 
its  impracticability  would  have  struck  them, 
as  it  had  him,  with  the  force  of  a well-di- 
rected sand-bag.  Most  of  the  proposals  he 
had  seen  for  central  cataloging  were  based 
upon  a very  incorrect  conception  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task.  It  was  easy,  for  example, 
to  talk  glibly  about  the  annual  output  of 
good  books,  and  assume  that  such  books  alone 
were  worth  cataloging.  A central  cataloging 
bureau  which  was  based  upon  the  idea  of 
selection  from  the  publications  of  the  world 
was  bound  to  come  to  grief,  because,  unless 
universality  could  be  aimed  at,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  satisfy  enquirers.  The  existing 
books  in  the  world,  excluding  mss.,  numbered 
about  30,000,000,  and  this  total  was 
now  being  added  to  at  the  rate  of 
500,000  items  per  annum.  There  were  be- 
tween 50,000  and  60,000  periodicals  alone,  and 
when  one  added  official  publications  and 
music,  with  other  more  or  less  local  matter, 
the  total  became  so  enormous  that  even  half- 
a-million  was  a modest  computation  of  the 
world’s  annual  literary  output. 

Now,  a cataloging  bureau  to  be  of  any 
service  must  deal  with  past  as  well  as  present- 
day  books.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  an  ade- 
quate stock  of  cards  must  be  kept  for  all 
kinds  of  demands,  both  current  and  future, 
we  must  print  at  least  1000  copies  of  every 
title,  because,  in  many  cases,  over  three  cop- 
ies will  be  required  to  adequately  catalog  a 
single  book.  This,  to  date,  gives  a total  of 

30.000. 000.000  cards  as  a stock  to  start  with! 
Now,  imagine,  this  nice  little  stock  stored  in 
boxes  6x4x12  inches,  properly  guided.  There 
would  be  30,000,000  of  these,  occupying 

15.000. 000  lineal  feet,  or  2840  statute  miles! 
Stocked  in  tiers  eight  feet  high,  or  twenty- 
four  boxes  deep,  this  would  occupy  118  statute 
miles,  and  would  necessitate  the  use  of  a 
motor  car,  even  if  arranged  in  quarter-mile 
laps,  to  get  from  A to  M!  The  same  thing 
holds  good  as  regards  current  books,  allow- 
ing for  a limited  annual  increment.  Here, 
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again,  2500  lineal  feet  per  annum  is  needed 
for  storage,  or  very  nearly  half-a-mile,  so 
that  in  a few  years’  time,  even  Strathmore  or 
the  Moor  of  Rannoch  could  not  store  the 
accumulations,  unless  they  were  kept  in 
stacks  a mile  high ! On  the  financial  side  the 


outlook  was  even  worse : 

30.000. 000  boxes  @ is.  each £1,500,000 

Racks  to  place  them  in  @ 6d.  a 

foot  run  (8  feet  high!) 15,576 

30.000. 000.000  cards  @ 4s.  per  1000. . 6,000.000 

30.000. 000  titles  @ 6d.  each 750,000 


£8,265,576 

The  current  literature  scheme  alone  would 
cost  about  £2400  per  annum,  exclusive  of 
rent,  taxes,  lighting,  salaries,  apparatus,  etc. 
What  the  full  scheme  would  cost  annually 
over  and  above  the  original  total  of  £8,265,576, 
only  experience  or  Lucifer  himself  could  tell. 
The  rate  of  depletion  by  orders  and  subscrib- 
ers would  be  paltry  in  comparison  to  the  rate 
of  accumulation,  so  that  very  little  relief  could 
be  expected  from  such  sources.  In  conclus- 
ion, Ossian  pointed  out  that  in  his  opinion 
the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  as  regards 
current  books  was  for  every  publisher  to  see 
that  each  new  book  carried  its  own  descrip- 
tive catalog  entry,  either  on  slips  or  cards, 
attached  like  fly  leaves  or  end  papers.  The 
Library  Association  could  draw  up  rules,  and 
every  author  could  describe  his  own  book  in 
accordance  with  them,  and  the  rest  of  the 
business  would  be  easy. 


BILL  FOR  A LIBRARY  POST 

The  bill  establishing  a library  post  (H.  R. 
3125),  which  was  re-introduced  in  Congress 
on  December  5,  1905,  provides  that  libraries 
supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  taxation  or 
tax  exemption  shall  be  granted  the  second 
class  postage  rates  of  one  cent  a pound  now 
granted  to  newspapers  and  magazines.  Among 
the  reasons  advanced  for  the  bill  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  United  States  is  behind  foreign 
countries  in  book  carriage  by  post.  Germany, 
England,  Switzerland  and  several  other  coun- 
tries have  much  cheaper  book  post.  Bermuda 
carries  all  library  books  post  free. 

2.  It  is  economic.  The  experience  of  local 
and  general  express  companies  and  of  foreign 
postal  systems  shows  cheap  library  postage 
would  pay  for  itself.  The  natural  zone  or 
carriage  for  library  books  is  very  short. 

3.  The  postal  system  grants  low  rates  to  pri- 
vate parties  which  it  withholds  from  states, 
cities,  towns  and  from  the  whole  people.  The 
best  book,  bought  by  taxation  and  by  and  for 
the  people,  costs  eight  cents  a pound  for  mail 
carriage ; the  poorest  magazine  or  paper, 
owned  by  private  parties,  goes  at  one  cent  a 


pound.  Free  mail  carriage  is  also  granted  to 
certain  private  publications. 

4.  The  proposal  to  adjust  the  postal  and  li- 
brary systems  on  a cheap  but  economic  basis 
is  believed  to  be  the  most  important  educa- 
tional proposition  at  present  before  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Resolutions  or  memorials  favoring  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  should  be  sent  to  Congress- 
men or  to  the  following  members  of  the  postal 
committees  of  both  Houses : 

Senator  Boies  Penrose,  chairman  of  Com- 
mittee on  Post-Offices  and  Post  Roads. 

Representative  Jesse  Overstreet,  chairman 
of  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post  Roads. 

Senator  Redfield  Proctor,  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Labor. 

Senator  J.  H.  Dolliver,  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

Representative  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

Representative  G.  N.  Southwick,  Commit- 
tee on  Education. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

The  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  issues  a supplementary  (March)  num- 
ber of  its  Bulletin  chiefly  devoted  to  the  li- 
brary of  the  Museum.  The  library,  according 
to  the  historical  sketch  contributed  by  Will- 
iam Loring  Andrews,  had  its  beginnings  soon 
after  the  removal  to  the  building  in  Central 
Park  in  1879,  when  a room  was  set  apart  for 
the  purpose  in  the  basement  and  $250  was 
appropriated  for  the  first  year’s  support.  An 
endowment  of  $2000,  later  increased  to  $5000, 
was  soon  after  given  to  the  library  by  Mr. 
Heber  R.  Bishop.  In  1881  the  trustees  in 
their  annual  report  referred  to  the  need  of  an 
art  library  for  the  use  of  visitors  and  for  ref- 
erence purposes  in  the  preparation  of  cata- 
logs; at  that  time  the  library  contained  447 
books  and  pamphlets,  and  was  “in  daily  need 
of  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  works  on  paint- 
ing, history,  sculpture,  archaeology  and  art 
in  general.”  Two  years  later  an  addition  of 
$2000  was  made  by  Henry  G.  Marquand  to 
the  library  endowment  fund,  from  which  an 
annual  income  of  about  $1000  was  derived, 
this  income  until  the  last  two  years  having 
been  the  sole  support  of  the  library,  except  for 
a special  appropriation  of  $1,000  for  binding 
made  by  the  trustees  in  1894.  By  1885,  how- 
ever, the  library  contained  about  1000  vol- 
umes, exclusive  of  the  important  collection 
of  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  Benjamin 
Franklin,  made  by  W.  H.  Huntington  and 
presented  to  the  museum  by  Hon.  John 
Bigelow. 

When  the  south  wing  of  the  museum  build- 
ing was  completed  in  1888  the  library  was  in- 
stalled in  the  room  it  still  occupies,  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  extension.  Later 
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gifts  included  a small  collection  of  manu- 
scripts and  early  printed  books  from  Mrs. 
Lucy  Drexel,  and  460  art  reference  volumes 
prom  the  collection  of  Edward  C.  Moore.  At 
the  present  time  the  library  has  outgrown  the 
capacity  of  its  present  quarters  (10,000  vol- 
umes), and  its  books  have  overflowed  into 
the  adjacent  board  room  of  the  trustees;  the 
class  of  books  of  which  it  is  chiefly  com- 
posed are,  of  course,  wasteful  of  space,  as 
many  of  them  run  to  folios  and  elephant  and 
atlas  folios  in  size;  93  magazines  are  current- 
ly received,  including  all  the  most  important 
American  and  foreign  serials  dealing  with  art 
subjects.  In  the  new  wing  for  the  museum, 
soon  to  be  erected,  provision  will  probably 
be  made  for  adequate  quarters  for  the  library, 
permitting  rapid  growth,  for  the  library  funds 
have  been  materially  increased  by  the  Jacob 
S.  Rogers  bequest  of  two  years  ago,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  build  up  the  collection  to  greatly 
augmented  strength  and  usefulness.  This 
purpose  is  touched  upon  elsewhere  in  the 
Bulletin,  where  it  is  pointed  out  that  “the  ad- 
dition of  a well-selected  reference  library  to 
an  art  museum  insures  a completeness  which 
no  available  amount  of  objects  or  specimens 
could  otherwise  effect.” 

Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke,  director  of  the 
museum,  briefly  notes  the  development  of  the 
two  libraries  of  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, in  London,  which,  he  says,  as  the  Na- 
tional Art  Library  and  the  Science  Library 
have  become  two  of  the  largest  and  most 
complete  specialist  libraries  in  the  world. 
“The  National  Art  Library  contains  over 
200,000  works,  180,000  cataloged  photographs 
and  many  thousands  of  prints  and  drawings, 
which  are  not  exhibited  in  the  museum  gal- 
leries, but  kept  for  reference  purposes  only. 
The  indexing,  with  cross  reference,  of  the 
collection  of  photographs  has  occupied  a spe- 
cial staff  of  five  people  for  over  six  years,  the 
great  importance  of  photographs  for  refer- 
ence purposes  having  been  fully  acknowl- 
edged.” He  speaks  strongly  of  the  import- 
ance of  a well-seiected  reference  library  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  museum,  and  adds:  “Such  a 
library  must  be  distinctly  specialist,  its  field 
strictly  confined  to  the  classes  of  objects  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  museum,  and  rare  works 
or  early  editions  should  show  progress  in  the 
history  of  books,  or  of  their  illustrations  or 
bindings.  And  such  specimens  should  not  be 
continually  stored  in  the  library,  but  placed 
on  exhibition  in  one  of  the  adjacent  galleries, 
in  order  that  visitors  may  see  that  in  the 
production  of  a book  the  application  of  fine 
art  is  as  important  as  in  other  art  crafts.  A 
library  is  now  a recognized  necessity  in  every 
national  museum,  and  although  the  great  cap- 
itals may  already  possess  libraries  thoroughly 
complete,  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  are  suf- 
ficiently near  the  museum  to  be  of  use  to  stu- 
dents and  officials  who,  daily  and  hourly,  re- 
quire the  books  for  reference  purposes.” 


Bmertcan  Xtbrarp  association 

President:  Frank  P.  Hill,  Brooklyn  Public 
Library,  26  Brevoort  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Secretary:  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  State  Library, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer : Gardner  M.  Jones,  Public  Li- 
brary, Salem,  Mass. 

LIBRARIANS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  publication 
of  the  book  of  views  recording  the  A.  L.  A. 
travels  of  1905,  “Librarians  in  the  North- 
west,” state  that  they  have  been  unavoidably 
delayed  in  collecting  material.  The  railways, 
however,  have  been  generous  in  lending  cuts, 
and  the  book  will  contain  many  more  illus- 
trations and  better  ones  than  it  could  have 
had  if  time  had  not  been  taken  to  collect 
electrotypes. 


State  Xibrarp  Commissions 


Maryland  State  Library  Commissions:  B. 

C.  Steiner,  secretary,  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Li- 
brary, Baltimore. 

The  commission  issues  its  third  annual  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  Dec.  1,  1905.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  membership,  which 
comprises  M.  Bates  Stephens,  superintendent 
of  public  instruction ; Mrs.  Anne  B.  Jeffers, 
state  librarian ; Dr.  B.  C.  Steiner,  Mrs.  John 
M.  Carter,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell,  Thomas  B. 
Mackall,  and  DeCourcy  W.  Thom.  There  are 
61  travelling  libraries  in  operation,  which 
were  sent  out  122  times ; these  have  gone  to 
17  of  the  23  counties  of  the  state.  Books  for 
the  blind  also  are  sent  from  the  Enoch  Pratt 
Free  Library  to  any  blind  person  in  the  state, 
the  commission  holding  itself  responsible  for 
the  care  and  safe  return  of  the  books.  “The 
first  book  drawn  under  this  agreement  was  a 
copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
drawn  by  a man  living  in  Bittinger  and  used 
by  him  to  read  the  Declaration  at  an  Inde- 
pendence Day  celebration  on  July  4;”  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  75  such  books 
were  circulated.  The  commission  reports  with 
approval  the  work  done  by  its  field  secretary, 
Mr.  Riggin  Buckler,  who  for  four  months, 
from  February  through  May,  travelled 
through  the  state  in  the  interests  of  the  travel- 
ling libraries,  visit’ng  previous  recipients  of 
such  libraries  and  gaining  as  well  as  impart- 
ing information  regarding  their  use.  He  re- 
ported demand  for  more  fiction  and  for  books 
on  mechanical  subjects.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
field  secretary  woik  may  be  again  taken  up, 
as  soon  as  the  commission’s  finances  permit. 
The  recommendation  is  also  made  that  the 
commission  be  authorized  to  give  books  up  to 
a certain  value  *0  communities  establishing 
public  libraries,  as  is  done  in  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Thom,  of  the  commission,  has  already 
offered  to  give  personally  100  books  to  each 
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of  four  towns  in  Queen  Anne’s  county,  if 
they  will  establish  public  libraries.  Appended 
to  the  report  is  a full  descriptive  list  of  Mary- 
land libraries,  arranged  alphabetically  by 
counties;  list  of  travelling  libraries  circulated; 
and  draft  of  a proposed  library  law  for  the 
state,  amending  previous  acts. 

Oregon  State  Library  Commission:  Miss 
Cornelia  Marvin,  secretary,  state  capitol, 
Olympia. 

A meeting  of  the  commission  was  held  on 
Feb.  19,  when  it  was  announced  that  a second 
gift  of  $500  had  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Ayer,  of  Portland,  for  the  installation  of  an 
additional  series  of  travelling  libraries. 


State  Xtbrary  associations 


CONNECTICUT  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  George  S.  Godard,  state  librar- 
ian, Hartford. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Belle  H.  Johnson,  Public 
Library  Committee,  Hartford. 

Treasurer : Miss  Esther  B.  Owen,  Public 
Library,  Hanford. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was 
held  in  the  Curtis  Memorial  Library,  Meriden, 
on  Thursday,  Feb.  15,  with  an  attendance  of 
about  50  persons.  The  address  of  welcome 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Mather,  chairman 
of  the  library  directors.  Officers  were  re- 
elected as  follows : president,  George  S.  God- 
ard, state  library,  Hartford ; vice-presidents. 
John  C.  Schwab,  Yale  University  Library; 
Rev.  William  H.  Holman,  Southport;  Walter 
Learned,  New  London;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Gay- 
lord, Branford ; Louise  M.  Carrington,  Win- 
sted;  Frances  B.  Russell,  Stratford;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Belle  H.  Johnson,  Connecticut  Public 
Library  Committee,  Hartford ; treasurer,  Miss 
Esther  B.  Owen,  Public  Library,  Hartford. 

A committee  of  three  composed  of  Jonathan 
Trumbull  of  Norwich,  Frank  B.  Gay  of  the 
Watkinson  Library,  and  George  S.  Godard 
reported  a resolution  protesting  against  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  copyright  law 
which  would  prevent  importation  of  copyright 
books  by  libraries. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  in  a paper  on  “Accessories,” 
discussed  conveniences  and  mechanical  aids 
to  library  work.  Mrs.  Sara  T.  Kinney,  state 
regent  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  read  a paper  on  “The 
possibility  and  need  of  reciprocal  rela- 
tions between  patriotic  societies,  the  D.  A. 
R.  especially,  and  public  libraries.”  She 
dwelt  especially  on  the  wealth  of  valuable 
historical  material  hidden  in  country  attics, 
and  exhibited  one  treasure  unearthed  in  such 
a place,  the  muster  roll  of  Abiel  Pease’s  Com- 
pany, dated  at  New  London  in  1776,  containing 
the  names  of  23  men  hitherto  unrecorded  as 
Revolutionary  soldiers.  Mrs.  Angeline  Scott 
Donley,  of  South  Norwalk,  read  a paper,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  work  of  the  local  D.  A. 
R.  chapter  in  establishing  a reading  room  for 


foreign  citizens,  principally  Italians  and  Hun- 
garians. 

Miss  Hadley,  of  Ansonia,  reported  on  spe- 
cial work  done  by  the  D.  A.  R.  of  that  city, 
and  of  Derby  and  Seymour.  Her  suggestions 
for  future  work  were  that  local  chapters 
should  assist  the  librarians  in  preserving  and 
arranging  all  local  historical  matter,  that  they 
should  try  to  supply  each  library  with  a good 
working  genealogical  collection  and  that  they 
should  adapt  the  museum  idea  to  library  uses 
by  bringing  together  books  and  the  objects 
which  make  them  seem  real. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Miss  Theresa 
Hitchler,  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Public  Li- 
brary, read  a paper  on  the  history  of  libraries 
and  museums  in  New  York  in  the  past  cen- 
tury. . . 

An  address  by  John  R.  Perkins,  principal 
of  the  Danbury  Normal  School,  on  “The 
practicability  of  library  training  in  normal 
schools,”  brought  out  discussion.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  was  • that  some  training  in 
library  methods  and  in  use  of  reference  books 
is  desirable  for  normal  students. 

The  meeting  closed  with  an  address  by  Miss 
Anna  G.  Rockwell,  of  New  Britain,  on 
“What’s  the  use?”  in  which  various  phases 
of  library  activity  were  subjected  to  close  ex- 
aminations and  judged  by  results,  and  current 
criticisms  of  public  library  methods  were  an- 
swered. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

President:  George  F.  Bow'erman,  Public 
Library. 

Secretary:  Earl  G.  Swem,  Library  of  Copy- 
right Office. 

Treasurer:  Henry  S.  Parsons,  Office  of 
Documents. 

The  91st  regular  meeting  of  the  association 
was  held  in  the  children’s  room,  at  the  Public 
Library,  at  8.15  p.m.  on  Feb.  15,  the  first  vice- 
president,  T.  F.  Cole,  presiding.  A communi- 
cation was  read  from  the  New  Jersey  Library 
Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Club,  inviting  the  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Library  Association  to  attend  the 
ninth  annual  joint  meeting  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  March  9 and  10,  1906. 

A recommendation  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  a handbook  of  the  libra- 
ries of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  presented. 
This  recommendation  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  association  undertake  the  compilation  of 
such  a handbook,  that  the  task  of  securing 
contributions  and  seeing  that  the  handbook  is 
compiled  within  a reasonable  period  be  en- 
trusted to  a committee  consisting  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  association  as  chairman,  ex- 
officio,  and  six  other  members  to  be  appointed 
by  him,  and  that  definite  arrangements  as  to 
the  publication  of  the  handbook  be  deferred 
until  the  material  is  well  in  hand.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings presented  the  reasons  of  the  executive 
committee  for  making  such  a recommenda- 
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tion,  and  stated  that  after  a conference  with 
Mr.  Putnam,  Librarian  of  Congress,  he  was 
free  to  announce  that  if  the  handbook  weie 
compiled  in  a creditable  manner  the  Library 
of  Congress  would  render  essential  aid  in  its 
publication.  Mr.  Hanson  called  attention  to 
the  value  of  the  first  handbook  issued  by  the 
association,  and  spoke  of  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  connection  with  the  proposed  com- 
pilation. The  association  voted  to  adopt  the 
recommendation  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  papers  of  the  evening  were  devoted  to 
a description  of  the  library  and  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  Mr.  F.  A.  Crandall,  the  first 
superintendent  of  documents,  now  in  charge 
of  the  library  connected  with  the  office,  de- 
scribed the  formation  and  present  condition 
of  the  library. 

Miss  Alice  Fichtenkam,  in  charge  of  the 
catalog  division  of  the  Office  of  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  described  briefly  the  fol- 
lowing three  publications  of  the  office:  the 
Monthly  Catalogue  of  documents,  the  “Docu- 
ment index”  of  the  reports  and  documents  is- 
sued by  Congress  each  session,  and  the  “Doc- 
ument catalog,”  issued  biennially,  which  con- 
tains all  the  publications  of  an  entire  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  William  L.  Post,  acting  superintendent 
of  documents,  gave  an  account  of  the  classifi- 
cation and  indexing  of  the  public  documents 
library.  The  classification  in  use  was  devised 
especially  for  this  library.  The  special  lists  or 
manuals  intended  to  assist  librarians  in  the 
use  of  public  documents,  now  in  course  of 
preparation  by  the  office,  were  fully  described. 

Earl  G.  Swem,  Secretary. 

MICHIGAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  second  library  institute  was  held  in 
the  Traverse  City  Public  Library  on  Jan.  26 
and  27,  1906. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  attractive  $20,000 
Carnegie  building,  with  its  circular  open- 
shelved  stack  room,  followed  by  an  inter- 
change of  greetings,  Miss  Doren  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  Library  School  of  Cleveland,  con- 
ductor of  the  institute,  and  the  other  speakers 
and  visitors,  assembled  in  the  auditorium  in 
the  basement  of  the  building,  where,  at  9.20 
a.m.  the  first  session  was  called  to  order  by 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Koch,  librar- 
ian of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  vice- 
president  of  the  state  association.  In  his 
opening  remarks  he  emphasized  the  fact  that 
informality  should  be  the  keynote  of  such 
meetings,  and  called  attention  to  the  mutual 
benefits  arising  from  membership  in  the 
American  and  Michigan  library  associations. 

Miss  Doren  then  opened  the  institute  with 
an  able  epitome  of  “Library  institutes  and 
library  training.”  An  explanation  of  the 
methods  of  the  local  library  was  given  by  Miss 
Helen  Stout,  the  librarian,  who  traced  its 
history  from  the  township  library  days  up 
to  its  removal  into  the  present  building  last 


March,  described  the  charging  system  and 
spoke  of  the  rules,  resources,  humors  and 
tribulations  of  the  library  in  a most  interesting 
manner.  One  fact  brought  out  was  the  gen- 
erosity of  circulation  privileges  which  are  ex- 
tended to  the  summer  resorts  scattered  for 
many  miles  about  Grand  Traverse  Bay.  Al- 
though the  library  owns  but  a comparatively 
few  books  the  parable  of  the  “loaves  and 
fishes”  seems  to  apply  here. 

Miss  Caroline  Burnite  followed  with  her 
talk  on  “Work  with  children,”  emphasizing 
the  necessity  of  careful  supervision  of  their 
reading,  and  furnishing  a list  of  “sixteen  chil- 
dren’s books  a librarian  should  know.”  These 
titles  furnished  the  center  about  which  tire 
parts  of  the  lecture  were  grouped.  Much  dis- 
cussion was  aroused  by  this  lecture.  The 
interest  in  the  meetings  was  evidenced  by 
an  increased  attendance  at  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, which  was  called  to  order  at  2.40. 

Miss  Doren  spoke  of  “Library  organization 
in  a practical  way,”  furnishing  complete  out- 
lines of  plans  and  details,  with  blanks.  Miss 
Humphrey,  of  the  Lansing  Public  Library, 
closed  the  afternoon  session  with  a talk  on 
“Loan  systems,”  furnishing  outlines  and  var- 
ious illustrative  samples. 

The  evening  session  was  devoted  to  Mr. 
Koch’s  lecture  on  Carnegie  libraries.  Saturday 
morning  Miss  Doren  gave  her  work  on  “Li- 
brary extension” — assistance  to  readers,  to 
interested  listeners,  consisting  not  only  of  li- 
brary workers,  but  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  club  women  and  others.  This 
was  followed  by  her  lecture  on  “Library  ac- 
counts”— service,  reports,  time,  schedules,  all 
accurately  and  fully  illustrated  by  outlines, 
blanks,  etc  , especially  valuable  to  the  librar- 
ians present.  Miss  Burnite  gave  a continua- 
tion of  her  “Work  for  children,”  which  was 
succeeded  by  Miss  Doren’s  talk  on  “Book- 
selection  and  book-buying.” 

The  afternoon  session,  a most  informal  one, 
was  opened  with  a discussion  of  “Library 
records,”  by  Miss  Plumphrey,  who  described 
and  illustrated  the  need  of  keeping  (1)  File 
of  correspondence.  (2)  order-book  and  slips, 
(3)  bill-book  and  bill  copybook  — if  paid  bills 
are  not  kept  at  the  library  — (4)  accession 
book,  and  (5)  shelf  list.  The  use  of  (6)  peri- 
odical record  cards  was  also  explained.  After 
Mr.  Ranck,  president  of  the  state  association, 
took  the  chair,  Miss  Burnite,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  all,  read  several  poems  from  vari- 
ous sources,  her  reading  illustrative  of  the 
possibilities  of  rhythm  in  children’s  verse.  Miss 
Doren  then  gave  a brief  and  most  helpful  talk 
to  the  librarians  present,  and  expressed  her 
heartiest  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended by  the  library  workers  and  other  resi- 
dents of  Traverse  City.  Mr.  Sprague,  presi- 
dent of  the  library  board,  responded  for  Tra- 
verse City.  Mr.  Koch  followed  with  an  able 
talk  on  the  library  of  Congress  and  other 
printed  cards. 

Mr.  Ranck  then  closed  the  formal  sessions 
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of  the  institute,  which  had  been  attended  by 
representatives  from  the  libraries  and  schools 
of  Ann  Arbor,  East  Jordan,  Frankfort,  Grand 
Rapids,  Lansing,  and  Manistee. 

The  evening  session  was  devoted  chiefly  to 
social  pleasures.  The  audience  assembled  at 
8.30,  however,  to  listen  to  an  address  by  Mr. 
Ranck,  on  “Interesting  the  public  in  libraries.” 
He  explained  briefly  the  co-operation  of  the 
State  Board  of  Library  Commissioners,  and 
the  Michigan  State  Library  Association  in  the 
institutes  just  held;  traced  the  historical  and 
general  growth  and  extension  of  public  li- 
braries, emphasizing  the  fact  that  libraries 
stand  for  adult  education  — for  a practical 
uplift  in  daily  life;  showed  the  importance  of 
a wise  selection  of  books ; spoke  of  a wide 
range  of  methods  which  might  be  used  in  at- 
tracting the  public  to  a library;  and  forcibly 
uttered  the  warning  that  results  were  the  test 
of  all  work  and  that  the  library  must  “make 
good”  to  its  patrons  — by  service  rendered  fo 
them  when  they  came  to  it,  but  most  of  all 
by  becoming  the  greatest  character  builder  in 
the  town. 

At  the  close  of  these  remarks  100  invited 
guests  sat  down  to  a supper  provided  by  the 
Woman’s  Club,  at  which  there  was  an  inter- 
esting program  of  speech  making,  humorous 
songs,  and  declamations. 

RHODE  ISLAND  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  H.  L.  Koopman,  Brown  Uni- 
versity Library,  Providence. 

Secretary-treasurer:  Herbert  O.  Brigham, 
state  librarian,  Providence. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was 
held  at  the  Olneyville  Free  Library  on  Mon- 
day, Jan.  29.  The  meeting  was  opened  shortly 
before  ten  o'clock  by  the  president,  Mr.  Koop- 
man, and  the  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting.  W.  A.  H.  Grant,  president  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Olneyville  library,  de- 
livered the  address  of  welcome. 

Hon.  Walter  E.  Ranger,  commissioner  of 
public  schools,  spoke  on  “Library  extension 
and  the  schools,”  pointing  out  that  school  and 
library  have  the  same  end  in  view,  that  of  edu- 
cating the  public.  “The  school,  however,  is 
striving  more  for  adult  education  than  it  used 
to.  City  after  city  has  spent  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  education  of 
adults.  Formerly,  the  school  confined  itself 
to  the  education  of  children,  and  the  old-fash- 
ioned library  was  devoted  to  the  education 
of  adults.  To-day  the  school  and  library  are 
together  endeavoring  to  create  a love  of 
knowledge  in  both  classes.” 

General  Thomas  W.  Chase,  of  East  Green- 
wich, told  about  the  great  good  accomplished 
there  by  placing  three  well-educated  women, 
all  mothers  of  children,  on  a sort  of  auxiliary 
library  committee.  The  result  was  that  many 
excellent  books  were  placed  in  the  library 
for  children’s  use. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Congdon,  chairman  of  the 
travelling  library  committee,  state  federation 


of  women’s  clubs,  described  the  work  ac- 
complished by  the  travelling  libraries.  A 
room  has  been  secured  in  the  Providence  Pub- 
lic Library,  where  the  headquarters  of  the 
travelling  system  are  established;  21  of  these 
libraries  are  in  circulation  at  present,  and  11 
more  will  soon  be  ready  to  aid  in  carrying  on 
the  increasing  work.  _ ^ 

John  F.  Kelly,  the  librarian  of  the  Carolina 
library,  praised  the  work  of  the  travelling  li- 
braries, and  advocated  that  paid  librarians  be 
appointed  in  each  county  to  promote  the 
work. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Huntsman,  president  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Women’s  Club,  was  the  next 
speaker,  her  subject  being  “The  library  and 
the  club  woman.”  She  spoke  of  the  good 
accomplished  by  the  women’s  clubs  along  edu- 
cational and  literary  lines,  and  also  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  an  international  women’s 
club  was  in  progress  of  formation,  to  which 
any  woman  of  any  nationality,  who  is  in- 
terested in  literature  may  belong. 

The  last  two  speakers,  Miss  Agnes  C.  Gorm- 
ley,  critic  teacher  at  the  Killingly  Street 
School,  and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  S.  Root,  children’s 
librarian  at  the  Providence  Public  Library, 
addressed  the  meeting  on  co-ordinate  sub- 
jects, Miss  Gormley’s  topic  being,  “Why 
schools  need  the  library,”  and  Mrs.  Root’s, 
“Why  the  libraries  need  the  school.” 

At  the  close  of  the  last  address  a general 
discussion  followed. 

Shortly  after  one  o’clock  the  meeting  ad- 
journed for  luncheon,  which  was  served  in  a 
near-by  hall. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  plans  for  the 
American  Library  Association  meeting  to  be 
held  in  June  were  presented  by  E.  C.  Hovey 
There  was  also  a general  discussion  of  the 
travelling  library  system. 

Election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : 
president,  H.  L.  Koopman ; first  vice-presi- 
dent, W.  C.  Greene;  second  vice-president. 
Miss  Ama  H.  Ward ; secretary  and  treasurer, 
H.  O.  Brigham.  The  executive  committee  is 
to  consist  of  the  officers  named  and  Mrs. 
M.  E.  S.  Root,  John  F.  Kelly  and  George  U. 
Arnold. 


Xibrari?  Clubs 


CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  Miss  M.  E.  Ahern,  Public  Li- 
braries, 156  Wabash  avenue. 

Secretary:  Miss  Evva  L.  Moore,  Oak  Park 
Public  Library. 

Treasurer:  C.  A.  Larson,  Chicago  Public 
Library. 

On  the  evening  of  Feb.  8 the  Chicago  Li- 
brary Club  held  its  monthly  meeting  at  the 
Chicago  Public  Library.  The  general  topic 
for  discussion  was  the  relation  of  the  library 
and  the  school.  The  program  was  planned 
with  the  point  in  view  of  bringing  before 
the  club  the  school  men  of  the  city,  to  'hear 
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what  teachers  thought  the  library  could  do 
for  the  public  school. 

After  the  preliminary  business,  the  pro- 
gram opened  with  a paper  on  “Relations  of 
library  and  school,”  read  by  Miss  Harriet  E. 
Peet,  a leading  member  of  the  Chicago  Eng- 
lish Club.  The  paper  gave  a broad  view  of 
the  subject,  taking  up  the  work  generally  and 
specifically  as  it  is  carried  on  in  a few  of 
our  large  cities,  Buffalo,  etc.  It  touched  also 
upon  the  story-telling  as  developed  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Brooklyn  and  elsewhere,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  pictures  to  school  children  from 
the  library. 

Mr.  Kling,  principal  of  the  Webb  School, 
told  of  the  great  poverty  of  books  in  the 
Chicago  schools,  bringing  out  quite  forcibly 
the  fact  that  the  whole  problem  of  books  in 
the  public  schools  has  not  been  touched  by 
our  great  city,  and  although  Chicago  may  be 
said  to  lead  the  world  in  almost  everything, 
it  is  undoubtedly  far  behind  many  small  cities 
in  the  matter  of  aids  to  reading  in  the 
schools.  The  great  and  immediate  need  is 
class-room  libraries  of  50  books  and  a greater 
development  and  extension  of  the  70  public 
library  substations. 

Mr.  Jackman,  of  the  School  of  Education, 
was  present  and  told  of  endeavors  of  the 
“Committee  of  60”  to  develop  nature  study 
in  the  schools,  and  this  work  brought  out 
the  lack  of  books  and  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  books  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  the  teachers 
present  spoke  of  how  few  books  there  were 
in  the  schools,  of  the  great  need  of  the 
children,  how  they  bring  to  the  schools  their 
own  personal  books  and  change  with  each 
other.  A number  spoke  of  the  small  use 
made  of  the  library  by  the  children,  not 
because  they  had  no  interest  but  because 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  privileges,  and 
even  if  they  had  knowledge,  the  great  dis- 
tance would  prevent  their  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity. 

The  president  said  that  the  children  need 
and  want  the  books,  the  teachers  need 
and  want  the  books,  and  we  must  not  keep 
quiet  about  the  things  we  want.  Miss  War- 
ren, of  the  School  of  Education,  described 
the  Buffalo  system  of  public  school  libraries, 
where  the  library  owns  and  supervises  the 
school  room  libraries,  while  in  New  York  the 
Board  of  Education  owns  the  books  and 
manages  the  system ; the  returns  are  likely 
to  be  larger  in  the  case  of  the  former 
method.  Miss  Warren  thereupon  moved  that 
the  chair  appoint  a committee  of  three  to  ask 
the  proper  library  authorities  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library  if  it  is  possible  to  open  a 
children’s  room,  properly  equipped  with 
books  and  furniture  and  a technical  librarian 
in  charge,  and  if  it  is  not  possible  what  are 
the  obstacles  in  the  way. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr.  An- 
drews, of  the  John  Crerar  Library,  stated  that 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Chicago  Public 


Library  had  two  very  good  reasons  for  not 
carrying  on  and  developing  the  work  with 
the  children  in  the  schools  and  in  the  main 
library  building  itself,  and  these  were  lack 
of  funds  and  the  fact  that  they  did  not  deem 
it  wise  to  bring  children  into  the  downtown 
district.  Further  testimony  proved  that  the 
children  were  already  there  but  that  there 
were  no  proper  facilities  for  attending  to 
their  wants.  Some  one  stated  that  the  priv- 
ilege the  library  now  granted  the  schools 
was  30  or  40  books  to  a school  building  with 
the  expense  of  delivery  paid  by  the  school. 
The  motion  passed. 

Miss  Hawley,  of  the  John  Crerar  Library, 
then  presented  an  informal  paper,  but  one 
alive  with  interest,  on  her  recent  library  ex- 
periences abroad.  She  touched  upon  the  li- 
braries of  Worms,  Strasburg,  Freiburg,  and 
Basle,  and  a library  conference  she  attended. 

Ewa  L.  Moore,  Secretary.,  . 

LONG  ISLAND  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  Albert  T.  Huntington,  Medical 
Society  of  County  of  Kings,  1313  Bedford 
avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Secretary:  Miss  M.  S.  Draper,  Children’s 
Museum  Library,  Brooklyn. 

Treasurer : Miss  J.  F.  Hume,  Queens  Bor- 
ough Library,  Long  Island  City. 

The  February  meeting  of  the  Long  Island 
Library  Club  was  held  at  the  Pratt  Institute 
Free  Library  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Feb. 
15,  the  president,  Mr.  Huntington,  presiding. 

Two  names  were  proposed  for  member 
ship  in  the  club  and  unanimously  accepted. 
The  most  important  item  of  business  was  the 
consideration  of  the  proposed  consolidation 
of  the  New  York  and  Long  Island  library 
clubs.  The  committee  which  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  consolidation  of  the  two  clubs 
reported  that  a meeting  was  held  at  the  Astor 
Library  building  on  Dec.  19,  at  which  time 
15  members  were  present.  After  a long  dis- 
cussion the  following  resolutions  were 
passed : 

“Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  confer- 
ence that  the  matter  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  clubs  should  be  referred  to  the  Long  Island  Li- 
brary Club  and  the  New  York  Library  Club  for 
consideration;  and 

“Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference, 
if  the  consolidation  does  not  take  place,  it  would 
be  advisable  for  the  clubs  to  hold  two  joint  meetings 
during  the  next  library  year.” 

Therefore  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Long  Island  Library  Club  “recommend  that 
this  report  be  accepted,  placed  on  file,  and 
the  committee  discharged  with  thanks. 

“Having  become  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a strong  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  club  against  any 
proposed  consolidation  with  the  New  York 
Library  Club,  your  executive  committee  fur- 
ther recommend  that  this  matter  be  laid  on 
the  table  without  discussion.” 

The  club  then  approved  the  recommenda- 
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tion  of  its  executive  committee  by  a formal 
vote. 

A communication  from  the  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts Library  Club  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  copyright  law  was 
read  by  the  secretary  and  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  executive  committee  for  action. 

The  president  announced  that  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Asa  Don  Dickinson  as  secretary 
of  the  club  had  been  received  with  regret, 
and  that  the  executive  committee  had  ap- 
pointed Miss  Draper  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term. 

The  general  subject  as  announced  for  dis- 
cussion was  “Co-operation  in  library  pub- 
lishing,” and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  I. 
Wyer,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York  State  Library, 
who  told  what  has  been  done  by  various  li- 
braries and  library  commissions  in  the  pub- 
lication of  lists  and  bulletins.  Mention  was 
made  of  the  lists  of  children’s  books  pub- 
lished co-operatively  by  the  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh  libraries,  the  “Graded  list  for 
schools”  prepared  by  the  Pittsburgh  library 
with  the  co-operation  of  teachers,  the  Co- 
operative Bulletin,  published  by  the  various 
libraries  in  Providence,  and  many  others.  In 
each  case  cited,  though  there  was  a saving  of 
expense  to  the  several  libraries,  the  results 
were  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Some  com- 
promise is  always  necessary  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  co-operation.  The 
speaker  suggested  that  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist 
may  be  utilized  to  advantage  as  a channel 
through  which  printing  may  be  done. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Lydenberg  considered  the  sub- 
ject from  the  standpoint  of  the  “Typograph- 
ical form  of  library  publication,”  noting  some 
of  the  requisites  for  good  printing,  the  kinds 
of  type  used  by  different  libraries,  and  the 
relative  cost.  He  recommended  that  libra- 
rians should  make  a careful  study  of  the 
matter,  and  decide  what  kind  of  type  and 
paper  are  wanted,  instead  of  leaving  every- 
thing to  the  printer.  He  spoke  particularly 
of  the  matter  of  cost,  pointing  out  the  great 
variations  in  estimates  obtained  from  differ- 
ent printers  in  different  cities,  and  thought 
that  more  familiarity  with  the  subject  by  libra- 
rians was  the  first  essential  in  securing  good 
and  seasonable  work.  Various  technical  char- 
acteristics of  styles  of  type  and  typographical 
arrangement  were  noted  and  clearness  and 
simplicity  were  regarded  as  chief  necessities 
in  good  library  printing.  Too  much  orna- 
ment, rubrication,  and  elaborate  or  unusual 
typography  savor  of  advertising  though  they 
often  seem  attractive  to  one  unfamiliar  with 
printing  details.  There  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  many  bulletins  and  library  publica- 
tions, and  a study  of  the  subject  will  repay 
librarians. 

In  the  general  discussion  that  followed, 
many  practical  points  were  suggested  by 
Miss  Lord,  Miss  Haines,  and  Mr.  Huntington. 

The  club  then  adjourned  to  the  art  room, 
"where  light  refreshments  were  served. 


PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  John  W.  Jordan,  LL.D.,  libra- 
rian, Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1300 
Locust  street. 

Secretary:  Miss  Edith  Brinkmann,  H.  Jo- 
sephine Widener  Branch,  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  1200  N.  Broad  street. 

Treasurer : Miss  Bertha  S.  Wetzell,  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  Locust  and  Juniper 
streets. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  season  of  1905- 
1906  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  13, 
1906,  at  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
half-past  eight  o’clock  by  the  president,  Dr. 
Jordan,  who  introduced  the  speaker  of  the 
evening.  Major  William  H.  Lambert.  The 
latter  said  that  instead  of  speaking  of  “Lincoln 
as  a letter  writer,”  as  announced  in  the  notice 
of  the  meeting,  he  would  read  some  of  Lin- 
coln’s letters,  since  example  is  always  more 
convincing  than  precept. 

Major  Lambert  then  read  a number  of  let- 
ters selected  from  his  private  collection  of 
Lincoln  papers,  beginning  with  one  written  by 
Lincoln  to  his  first  law  partner,  John  T. 
Stuart,  dated  Vandalia,  Feb.  14,  1839,  and 
continuing  with  others  written  throughout 
his  career,  the  last  letter  being  one  written  by 
the  President  to  Mrs.  Bixby,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
dated  Nov.  21,  1864,  and  expressing  his  sym- 
pathy with  her  for  the  loss  of  her  five  sons  in 
the  Civil  War.  The  letters  showed  a variety 
of  phases  of  Lincoln’s  character : his  desire 
for  fair  play  in  political  contests ; his  impa- 
tience of  helplessness  and  dependence  on 
others  as  exhibited  by  his  stepbrother  and 
others;  his  sense  of  humor;  his  unflinching 
determination  to  adhere  to  what  he  thought 
the  right  attitude  toward  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  and  his  deep  feeling  for  those  who 
had  suffered  loss  by  the  war. 

Eighteen  of  Lincoln’s  letters  were  read  from 
the  original  manuscripts,  some  of  which,  so 
far  as  Major  Lambert  knows,  have  never  ap- 
peared in  print.  Five  others  were  read  from 
print,  among  them  the  notable  letter  to  Hor- 
ace Greeley  dated  Washington,  August  22, 
1862,  and  one  of  Lincoln’s  so-called  “paternal” 
letters,  addressed  to  General  Hooker  January 
26,  1863.  Major  Lambert  read  from  the  orig- 
inal manuscript  also  a letter  written  by  Edwin 
Booth  to  Adam  Badeau  dated  April  16,  1865, 
the  day  after  Lincoln’s  death,  in  which  the 
actor  expresses  the  greatest  horror  and  grief 
at  the  act  of  his  brother  Wilkes  — “I  was  two 
days  ago  the  happiest  man  alive  . . . now 
what  am  I!”  In  conclusion  Major  Lambert 
read  the  memorable  second  inaugural  address 
of  President  Lincoln. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Thomson,  the  club 
unanimously  tendered  Major  Lambert  a vote 
of  thanks  for  the  delightful  evening  for  which 
it  was  indebted  to  him.  The  following  bus- 
iness was  then  transacted : 
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A nominating  committee  composed  of  Dr. 
I.  Minis  Hays,  Miss  S.  E.  Goding,  Miss  E.  R. 
Seligsberg,  Miss  C.  B.  Perkins,  and  Dr.  Mor- 
ris Jastrow,  Jr.,  was  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent to  prepare  a ballot  for  officers  for  1906- 
1907,  for  election  at  the  May  meeting. 

The  president  announced  the  arrangements 
for  the  28th  conference  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  which 
is  to  be  held  at  Narragansett  Pier,  June  29- 
July  13,  1906. 

At  the  request  of  the  president,  Mr.  Ash- 
hurst  announced  the  arrangements  for  the 
tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Li- 
brary Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary Club,  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  March 
9-10,  1906,  together  with  the  program  so  far  as 
it  is  definitely  known. 

Upon  motion,  the  meeting  then  adjourned, 
but  many  members  lingered  to  inspect  the 
attractive  rooms  of  the  completed  portion  of 
the  new  building  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Edith  Brinkmann,  Secretary. 

TWIN  CITY  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President : W.  W.  Folwell,  State  University 
Library,  Minneapolis. 

Secretary-treasurer:  Miss  Clara  F.  Baldwin, 
State  Library  Commission,  St.  Paul. 

The  Twin  City  Library  Club,  composed  of 
librarians  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
was  organized  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  5,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  capitol  building  at  St. 
Paul.  A similar  organization  with  this  name 
existed  several  years  ago,  but  the  present 
club  is  organized  afresh,  with  the  purpose 
of  promoting  acquaintance  among  the  library 
workers  of  the  two  cities,  and  “to  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  resources  of  the  various  li- 
braries.” There  were  62  at  the  meeting,  which 
opened  with  a dinner  in  the  capitol  cafe. 
Officers  of  the  club  were  elected  as  follows : 
president,  Dr.  W.  W.  Folwell,  state  univer- 
sity; vice-president,  John  A.  King,  state  li- 
brary; secretary-treasurer.  Miss  Clara  F. 
Baldwin,  state  library.  Meetings  are  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month 
from  October  to  June.  The  constitution  also 
specifies  that  “the  club  may  also  undertake 
any  work  for  the  advancement  of  library  in- 
terests in  the  Twin  Cities,  which  may  be 
deemed  necessary.” 

After  the  dinner  and  transaction  of  the  pre- 
liminary business  the  members  adjourned  to 
the  supreme  court  room,  where  Justice  C.  L. 
Lewis  gave  an  interesting  talk,  explaining  the 
four  La  Farge  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the 
room.  State  Librarian  King  then  read  a paper 
descriptive  of  the  scope  and  work  of  the  state 
library,  which  now  contains  55,600  volumes 
and  adds  about  2000  volumes  annually.  It  is 
desired  to  make  the  library  practically  the 
central  reference  library  of  the  state  for  ma- 
terial relating  to  Minnesota  legislation  and 
public  affairs,  and  great  advance  has  been 
made  toward  this  end. 


WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  W.  P.  Cutter,  Forbes  Library, 
Northampton. 

Secretary:  James  A.  Lowell,  City  Library, 
Springfield. 

Treasurer : Miss  Martha  Gere,  Clarke  Li- 
brary, Northampton. 

A meeting  of  the  club  was  held  on  Feb.  22 
in  Pittsfield.  The  session  was  opened  in  the 
parish  house  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  with  an  address  of  welcome  by  W. 
PI.  Hawkins,  of  Pittsfield.  Mr.  Cutter,  the 
president,  then  announced  as  the  genera! 
theme  of  the  meeting  the  topic,  “How  may  we 
improve  our  service  to  the  public?”  Mr.  Bal- 
lard, librarian  of  the  Berkshire  Athenaeum, 
gave  an  outline  of  work  done  in  his  library 
in  attempting  to  ascertain  the  kinds  of  books 
likely  to  be  most  useful  to  the  men  of  the 
community.  Sam  Walter  Foss,  of  the  Somer- 
ville library,  presented  the  more  effective  use 
of  travelling  libraries;  and  the  question  of 
getting  books  to  remote  parts  of  a town  led 
to  a lively  discussion  of  the  injustice  to 
libraries  of  the  present  postal  rates. 

In  the  afternoon,  discussion  was  opened  by 
Hamilton  S.  Conant,  general  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Sunday  School  Association, 
who  spoke  on  the  relation  of  the  library  to 
the  Sunday-school.  He  said  that  the  con- 
stituency of  Sunday-school  teachers  in  the 
average  city  or  town  is  about  three  times  as 
large  as  the  public  school  constituency  of  su- 
perintendents, principals  and  teachers.  In  view 
of  this  fact  he  urged  upon  librarians  the  neces- 
sity of  furnishing  proper  study  material  for 
the  use  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
work  of  the  city  library  of  Springfield  along 
this  line  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  N. 
Cone,  who  spoke  of  the  collection  of  books 
and  pictures  loaned  to  local  Sunday-schools 
and  of  the  efforts  of  the  library  management 
to  draw  the  attention  of  Sunday-school  teach- 
ers to  publications  designed  to  improve  meth- 
ods of  teaching. 

Two  guests  of  the  day  were  R.  R.  Bowker,. 
editor  of  the  Publishers'  Weekly  and  the  Li- 
brary journal,  and  William  R.  Eastman, 
New  York  state  inspector  of  public  libraries. 
Mr.  Bowker  contributed  an  interesting  state- 
ment of  library  activities  in  the  town  of 
Stockbridge,  while  Mr.  Eastman  followed 
with  an  account  of  the  library  group  meetings 
of  New  York  stale.  Ample  opportunity  was 
afterward  offered  to  inspect  the  Berkshire 
Athenaeum  and  the  museum  of  natural  history 
and  art.  The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  history  of  the  club.  Representa- 
tives were  present  from  Amherst,  Westfield, 
Monson,  Stockbridge.  South  Hadley,  East 
Longmeadow,  Cheshire,  Great  Barrington, 
Holyoke,  North  Adams,  Hinsdale,  Waltham. 
Northampton  and  Dalton  in  Massachusetts : 
also  from  Hartford,  Ct.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  ancf 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  PITTSBURGH  TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL  FOR  CHILDREN’S  LIBRA- 
RIANS 

The  special  lectures  for  February  were  as 
follows : 

Feb.  7.  Caroline  Burnite,  supervisor  of 
work  with  children,  Public  Li- 
brary, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Work  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Li- 
brary with  children. 

14.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  chief  of  cir- 
culation department,  Public  Li- 
brary, New  York. 

Work  with  children  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library. 

15.  Essentials  in  planning  library 
buildings. 

23,  27.  Frederic  S.  Webster,  chief  of  the 
department  of  Zoological  prep- 
aration, Carnegie  Museum,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Books  on  natural  science  for  boys 
and  girls.  (2  lectures.) 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  lectures  by  outside  librarians  began 
in  January  with  Miss  Titcomb’s  talk  to  the 
class  on  the  “'Qualifications  of  a librarian.’’ 
The  class  had  previously  attended  the  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Club  meeting,  where  Miss 
Titcomb  spoke  of  her  work  in  Maryland.  Dr. 
E.  C.  Richardson  lectured  on  February  8, 
taking  as  his  subject  “The  alphabetical  sub- 
ject-catalog.” Miss  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  class 
of  ’04,  who  is  organizing  the  library  of  Juniata 
College,  on  February  13  gave  an  account  of 
her  experiences.  Miss  Rosalie  V.  Halsey, 
class  of  ’03,  on  March  1 gave  a talk  to  the 
class  on  “Early  children’s  books  in  America.” 

Graduate  notes 

Miss  Lucia  T.  Henderson,  class  of  ’97,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  James  Pren- 
dergast  Free  Library,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Grace  D.  Rose,  class  of  ’98,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Public  Library, 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

Miss  Ora  I.  Smith,  class  of  ’03,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  Cossitt  Library,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Miss  Marie  E.  Binford,  class  of  ’03,  who  has 
been  organizing  libraries  in. Georgia,  visited 
the  school  on  February  9. 

Miss  Edith  Fulton,  class  of  ’05,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Helen  D.  Subers,  class  of  ’03,  is  sub- 
stituting in  the  Public  Library,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Miss  Fanny  S.  Mather,  class  of  ’01,  who 
was  for  two  years  an  instructor  in  the  library 
school,  was  married  at  her  home  in  Wells- 


ville,  N.  Y.,  February  21,  to  Mr.  Roland  W. 
White,  former  instructor  in  the  chemistry  de- 
partment of  the  Institute. 

INDIANA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  Indiana  Public  Library  Commission 
will  conduct  its  fifth  annual  summer  course  of 
library  training  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  July  9 
to  Aug.  17,  1906.  Miss  Anna  R.  Phelps,  head 
instructor  of  the  library  school  at  Indianapolis, 
and  of  three  former  courses  in  the  summer 
school,  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  course, 
with  assistant  instructors  in  special  subjects. 
Full  information  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  secretary  Public  Library  Commission, 
State  House,  Indianapolis. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  Division  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the 
State  Education  Department  has  recently 
fitted  up  a room  especially  designed  for  lec- 
tures with  lantern  slide  accompaniment.  This 
room  has  been  made  available  for  library 
school  lectures,  the  first  of  which  will  be  that 
on  presidents  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, which  was  carefully  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Fairchild,  and  is  illustrated  by  a com- 
plete and  very  satisfactory  set  of  lantern  slide 
portraits  of  the  presidents.  This  room  will 
also  be  used  by  Mr.  Eastman  in  his  lectures 
on  library  buildings,  where  exterior  and  in- 
terior views,  plans,  etc.,  will  be  shown  by 
means  of  slides. 

The  school  has  been  favored  during  the 
past  month  by  visits  from  the  following  out- 
side librarians,  who  have  in  each  case  ad- 
dressed the  school  on  the  subjects  noted: 

Mr.  J.  C.  Dana  gave  three  stimulating  and 
suggestive  talks  on  “What  the  library  may 
do  for  the  community;”  “Publicity  (relation 
of  the  library  to  the  press)  “Japanese 
prints.”  The  latter  was  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Dana’s  personal  collection  of  prints. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Griswold,  for  36  years  law  libra- 
rian of  the  New  York  State  Library,  gave 
two  lectures  on  “Law  libraries  and  law 
books  in  a public  library.” 

Miss  Mary  L.  Davis,  librarian  of  the  Troy 
Public  Library,  is  giving  a course  of  three 
lectures  on  “Maps,  their  irpportjance  and 
care.”  This  is  the  first  time  that  specific 
instruction  in  this  important  subject  has  ever 
been  offered  at  the  school.  The  lectures  are 
accompanied  by  the  illustrative  use  of  the 
state  library’s  rich  collection  of  maps. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Earl,  of  the  Indiana 
Library  Commission,  and  Miss  Merica  Hoag- 
land,  library  organizer  for  that  state,  were 
visitors  at  the  library  school  on  Feb.  21  and 
22.  Miss  Hoagland  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  “Library  development  in  Indiana.” 

The  following  changes  in  the  curriculum 
were  voted  by  the  faculty  on  March  1 : The 
course  in  library  indexing  was  transferred 
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from  the  junior  to  the  senior  year  and  the 
senior  course  in  dictionary  cataloging  will  be 
combined  with  the  junior  work  in  this  sub- 
ject. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  usual  spring-vacation  visits  to  libra- 
ries will  take  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
for  their  field  this  year.  Leaving  Brooklyn 
on  March  24,  the  school,  accompanied  for  the 
day  by  Miss  Rathbone,  will  visit  Princeton 
University  library,  the  Trenton  Public  library, 
and  the  New  Jersey  State  library  that  day, 
arriving  in  Philadelphia  that  evening,  where 
the  director  will  meet  the  party  on  her  return 
from  Atlanta.  The  week  will  be  spent  in 
visiting  Philadelphia  and  suburban  libraries 
until  Friday  morning.  The  party  will  then 
return  by  way  of  Wilkes-Barre  and  Scranton, 
making  a visit  to  the  libraries  of  each  place 
and  arriving  in  Brooklyn  March  31. 

With  the  opening  of  the  third  term  the 
general  lecture  course  ceases,  and  the  only 
lectures  scheduled  at  present  to  be  given  by 
visiting  lecturers  will  be  the  course  on  “Li- 
brary buildings’’  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Eastman. 
These  are  scheduled  for  April  10,  11,  and  12, 
and  1 7,  18,  and  19  at  four  p.m.  Notice  will 
be  sent  of  any  other  lectures  that  may  be  ar- 
ranged for. 

The  visits  to  local  libraries  during  the  third 
term  are  not  yet  all  planned,  but  invitations 
have  been  received  and  accepted  from  the 
Vassar  College  library  and  the  three  libra- 
ries of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

The  students  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Long  Island  Library  Club,  held  in  the  class- 
rooms of  the  school  February  15.  Since 
then  the  great  institute  event  of  the  year  has 
taken  place  in  the  Neighborship  Fair  on  Feb- 
ruary 24.  The  library  school  booth  was  un- 
usually attractive  and  a great  deal  of  in- 
genuity and  of  artistic  ability  was  shown  in 
the  things  manufactured  by  home  talent  and 
offered  for  sale. 

As  an  offset  to  the  necessarily  technical 
and  utilitarian  character  of  the  work  of  the 
school-day,  an  evening  for  the  reading  of 
poetry  has  been  established,  all  students  of 
both  classes  who  care  especially  for  poetry 
being  invited  to  the  home  of  the  director  once 
in  two  weeks  for  a brief  journey  into  the 
world  of  imagination. 

Mary  W.  Plummer. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  STATE  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

Miss  Josie  B.  Houchens,  of  New  Orleans, 
B.L.S.  1905,  is  filling  the  position  of  reviser 
in  the  library  school. 

The  course  in  bookmaking,  given  this  year 
in  Miss  Sharp’s  absence  by  Miss  Mabel  Mc- 
Ilvaine,  is  meeting  with  much  success,  the 
weekly  lecture  being  illustrated  each  time  by 
lantern  slides,  and  other  illustrative  material. 


On  Lincoln’s  birthday,  Feb.  12,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  university  convocation,  the  li- 
brary made  an  exhibit  of  portraits  and  other 
illustrations  bearing  on  the  life  of  Lincoln. 
This  collection,  which  is  a most  interesting 
and  varied  one,  is  the  property  of  H.  W. 
Fay,  of  DeKalb,  111.,  and  consists  of  several 
thousand  pictures.  The  collector  accom- 
panied the  exhibit,  which  he  installed  and 
helped  to  display  to  several  hundred  students 
and  visitors. 

The  library  institute  for  Illinois  librarians 
will  be  held  this  year  at  Mattoon,  April  6 
and  7.  Miss  Howe  and  Miss  Price,  of  the 
library  school  faculty,  assisted  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  class,  will  conduct  the 
work. 

Miss  Frances  Jenkins  Olcott,  director  of 
the  training  school  for  children’s  librarians 
at  Pittsburgh,  visited  the  library  school  on 
Feb.  27,  and  gave  a spirited  and  inspiring 
talk  to  the  students  and  staff  on  the  work 
among  the  children  of  Pittsburgh.  In  the 
afternoon  Miss  Simpson  and  Miss  Olcott 
received  the  students  at  the  home  of  the  act- 
ing director,  thus  giving  many  students  an 
opportunity  of  coming  into  personal  touch 
with  an  enthusiastic  worker  among  children. 

Frances  Simpson,  Acting  Director. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  library  school  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission,  in  place 
of  the  former  summer  library  school  course, 
will  be  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  uni- 
versity year,  Sept.  26,  1906.  The  entrance 
examinations  will  be  held  July  25.  The  es- 
tablishment of  this  school  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  action  of  the  legislature  of 
Wisconsin,  which  in  1905  increased  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Free  Library  Commission  to 
provide  for  its  support ; by  the  generosity  of 
Andrew  Carnegie  in  enlarging  his  gift  to  the 
city  of  Madison  for  its  new  library  building, 
which  will  provide  it  a permanent  home;  and 
by  the  promised  co-operation  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  of  the  state  and  local  li- 
braries in  Madison  and  its  vicinity.  While 
intended  to  train  for  service  in  libraries  of  all 
kinds,  its  primary  purpose  will  be  to  equip 
students  for  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  small  libraries,  and  for  allied  general 
educational  work.  The  school  will  have  sui- 
table quarters  on  the  second  floor  of  the  new 
building  of  the  Madison  Free  Public  Library, 
comprising  director’s  office,  students’  work 
room,  two  lecture  rooms,  a library,  and  a staff 
room.  The  working  library  of  the  commission 
including  2000  volumes  of  reference  works, 
subject  and  trade  bibliographies,  library  liter- 
ature, catalogs,  and  technical  books  for  every 
need,  is  shelved  in  the  library  of  the  school 
for  the  use  of  its  students.  The  school  has 
also  a model  library  of  children’s  books,  col- 
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lections  of  printed  blanks  and  forms  illus- 
trating different  methods  of  administration, 
and  library  plans  and  reports.  These  col- 
lections will  be  increased  from  time  to  time 
as  the  library  movement  advances. 

In  addition  to  its  own  equipment  the  school 
has  the  co-operation  of  the  libraries  in  Madi- 
son and  throughout  the  state.  The  library  of 
the  State  Historical  Society,  the  library  of 
the  university,  the  Legislative  Reference  Li- 
brary and  the  Public  Library  all  offer  distinct- 
ive opportunities  for  study  and  work,  and  ne- 
gotiations are  in  progress  whereby  the  public 
libraries  of  Appleton,  Baraboo,  Beloit,  Madi- 
son, Menasha,  Neenah,  Oconomowoc,  Osh- 
kosh, Portage,  and  Watertown  will  serve  as 
laboratories  for  the  school.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  also  gives  opportunity  for  special 
lectures,  and  for  supplementary  courses  of 
study. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  for  one  year, 
and  provides  38  weeks  of  actual  curriculum 
work.  It  is  composed  of  technical,  literary, 
and  practical  subjects  and  problems.  These 
subjects  include  cataloging,  classification,  li- 
brary economy  in  its  various  details,  admini- 
stration, history  of  the  library  movement, 
reference  work,  public  documents,  and  bib- 
liography. Instruction  is  given  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  followed  by  practice  work  under 
supervision,  assigned  reading,  and  discussion 
of  both  theory  and  practice.  Apprentice  work 
will  be  required  of  the  students  in  designated 
libraries  during  the  last  ten  weeks  of  the 
course,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
local  librarians  and  the  oversight  of  the 
faculty  of  the  school.  Such  libraries  of  the 
state  as  are  in  process  of  organization  or 
re-organization  will  also  be  used  as  labora- 
tories. Certificates  will  be  granted  to  students 
who  satisfactorily  complete  the  full  course. 

The  minimum  preparation  for  admission  is 
the  same  as  that  required  by  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  for  admission  to  its  freshman 
class,  provided  the  course  taken  in  the  pre- 
paratory school  is  such  as  would  fit  the  ap- 
plicant for  library  work.  In  addition,  the 
faculty  must  be  convinced  that  the  candidates 
are  personally  fitted  to  undertake  the  work. 

Students  are  admitted  either  by  examina- 
tion or  by  certificate  from  accredited  high 
schools.  It  is  desired  that  as  many  as  possi- 
ble should  come  to  the  school  with  actual  li- 
brary experience.  But  those  candidates  who 
offer  no  library  experience  must  have  had 
not  less  than  one  month’s  practical  work  in  a 
designated  library  before  the  school  opens  on 
Sept.  26.  Such  apprentice  work  will  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  director  of  the  school  for  the 
students  needing  it. 

The  tuition  fee  for  students  from  Wis- 
consin is  $50  for  the  course,  $25  payable  at 
the  opening  of  each  semester.  For  students 
outside  of  Wisconsin  the  tuition  fee  is  $80 
for  the  course,  $40  payable  at  the  opening  of 


each  semester.  The  average  cost  of  text- 
books and  supplies  for  each  student  is  $20. 
The  commission  pays  the  travelling  expenses 
for  the  required  laboratory  work. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  school  should 
apply  for  application  blanks  to  the  Director 
of  the  Library  School,  Wisconsin  Free  Library 
Commission,  Madison. 


IRevfews 


James,  Montague  Rhodes.  A descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  library 
of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  . . . with 
a hand  list  of  the  printed  books  to  the  year 
1500,  by  Ellis  H.  Minns.  Cambridge,  Uni- 
versity Press,  1905.  xl,  314  p.  8vo.  10s. 
6d.  net. 

— A descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Western 
manuscripts  in  the  library  of  Christ’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Cambridge,  University 
Press,  1905.  vi,  36  p.  8vo. 

Dr.  James  continues  to  add  to  his  remark- 
able series  of  catalogs  of  the  western  manu- 
scripts in  the  possession  of  the  various  Cam- 
bridge libraries.  To  have  compiled  and  pub- 
lished so  formidable  an  array  of  catalogs  of 
printed  books  in  a single  decade  would  have 
been  a notable  achievement.  But  to  have 
made  and  published  such  a number  of  excel- 
lent catalogs  of  manuscripts  with  such  full 
descriptions  of  their  contents  is  a feat  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  cataloging.  To 
one  who  knows  the  labor  and  strain  on  eye 
and  hand  necessarily  involved  in  the  cata- 
loging of  any  large  number  of  mediaeval 
manuscripts,  Dr.  James’  results  will  seem  little 
short  of  marvellous.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
may  go  on  to  give  us  the  catalogs  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  remaining  colleges  of  his 
university. 

The  Pembroke  College  catalog  is  prefaced 
by  an  unusual  number  of  tables,  including  a 
“list  of  donations”  of  manuscripts,  “references 
to  Leland’s  and  Bale’s  lists,”  “Manuscripts 
entered  in  Thomas  James’  catalogue,  now 
missing,”  “Matthew  Wren’s  register  of  pur- 
chases of  manuscripts,”  extracted  from  the 
college  records,  and  lists  of  former  owners 
and  donors.  Then  follow  the  descriptions  of 
307  manuscripts,  and  finally,  notes  on  certain 
others,  mainly  of  a personal  charactetr.  Dr. 
James’  method  of  description  is  well  known, 
and  has  already  been  noticed  in  this  Journal. 
Not  only  does  he  give  a most  careful  collation 
of  each  manuscript,  with  the  usual  full  in- 
formation concerning  its  previous  owners, 
style  of  writing,  scribe  or  scribes,  etc.,  but 
what  is  more  uncommon,  a complete  list  of 
the  contents.  Dr.  James  modestly  says  in  his 
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preface  that  he  does  not  undertake  to  identify 
each  piece  in  the  contents  of  the  manuscripts, 
preferring  to  give  merely  a conspectus  of  the 
whole.  Any  other  course  would  naturally 
render  impossible  the  completion  of  his  series 
of  catalogs,  for  many  long  years,  at  least.  But 
it  should  be  said  in  all  reason  that  his  method 
makes  a most  excellent  impression,  and  seems 
thoroughly  practical  and  valuable.  One  can- 
not expect  the  cataloger  to  do  everything  for 
the  scholar.  Dr.  James  notes  all  miniatures, 
gives  their  subjects,  when  possible,  and  also 
mentions  characteristic  or  interesting  orna- 
mentation. The  work  is  a model  of  efficient 
and  practical  cataloging. 

The  Pembroke  manuscripts  are  not  particu- 
larly interesting  to  the  classical  scholar  or 
to  the  historian.  They  contain  rather  more 
than  the  usual  proportion  of  scholastic  works 
of  a theological  cast,  and  also  more  English 
manuscripts  of  interest  than  the  catalogs  of 
most  of  the  other  Cambridge  libraries  show. 
But  the  palaeographer  will  evidently  find  very 
much  of  interest  and  value.  The  facsimiles 
given  show  that  fact  without  doubt.  The  list 
of  incunabula  exhibits  no  works  and  frag- 
ments, and  is  carefully  made  with  references 
to  Hain,  Proctor,  and  Campbell.  It  is  the 
work  of  Ellis  H.  Minns,  librarian  of  the 
college. 

The  list  of  Christ’s  College  manuscripts  is 
very  brief,  numbering  in  fact  only  a dozen. 
Concerning  these  the  compiler  says : “There 
are  in  the  first  place  two  Greek  manuscripts : 
an  Evangelistarium  and  a copy  of  the  Acts 
and  Epistles,  both  of  which  have  been  collated 
by  Scrivener.  There  is  a good  ordinary  Latin 
Bible  and  an  English  New  Testament.  In 
liturgies  a very  fine,  copious,  and  early  book 
of  hours  (sadly  mutilated)  which  was  per- 
haps written  in  Oxfordshire.  In  mediaeval 
theology  (for  of  patristic  there  is  nothing) 
we  have  the  sentences  and  the  Historia  Scho- 
lastica,  some  English  sermons,  and  a very  re- 
markable commentary  on  the  Psalter  by  the 
learned  Franciscan  Henry  of  Costessey  (or 
Cossey,  in  Norfolk),  who  was  Lecturer  in 
Divinity  to  the  Cambridge  Franciscans  and 
died  in  1336  at  Bury.  This  is  the  unicum  of 
the  library  and  I have  given  a rather  copious 
account  of  it.  A polychronicon  and  a late 
medical  manuscript  close  the  list.” 

The  book  is  a companion  volume  in  appear- 
ance to  the  others  in  Dr.  James’  series,  and 
makes  a brave  show  for  its  dozen  manuscripts. 
These  catalogs  should  inspire  others  to  make 
and  print  catalogs  of  the  manuscript  treasures 
in  their  charge.  Particularly  in  America  do 
we  need  to  be  reminded  to  make  available 
our  smaller  possessions  by  sedulously  setting 
forth  what  we  have  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner. Will  no  one  do  for  our  manuscripts 
what  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America 
proposes  to  do  for  our  collections  of  incun- 
abula? Wm.  Warner  Bishop. 


Xlbrarj?  Economy  anb  ttistors 


GENERAL 

Brown,  Kirk.  Friends’  libraries  in  Mary- 
land. (In  Friends’  Intelligencer,  Jan.  27, 

1906.  63:52-53.) 

This  article  is  reprinted  from  the  Journal 
of  the  Friends’  Historical  Society  (London), 
of  November,  1905,  and  gives  a number  of 
minutes  from  the  records  of  Maryland 
Friends  with  reference  to  books  and  libraries 
for  the  meetings.  These  minutes  are  inter- 
esting contributions  to  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can libraries,  in  their  quaint  notes  of  the  re- 
ceipt and  disposition  of  parcels  of  books  sent 
from  England  “for  the  service  of  Friends.” 
In  1799,  at  Baltimore  monthly  meeting  it  was 
decided  “that  a small,  well-conducted  library 
of  Friends’  books,  and  other  religious  tracts, 
might  have  a useful  tendency,”  and  in  the 
next  year  such  a library  was  opened  in  Balti- 
more, which  is  still  doing  good  work  and  is 
the  oldest  circulating  library  in  the  city. 

Ceska  Osveta,  the  Bohemian  library  organ, 
contains  in  its  February  issue  (v.  2,  pt.  5) 
an  illustrated  article  by  L.  J.  Zivny  on  the 
Edinburgh  Free  Public  Library;  and  “A  li- 
brarian’s notes  about  readers,”  by  Josef  Zima. 
L.  J.  Zivny’s  exposition  of  “Cataloging  rules” 
is  continued  from  the  previous  number;  there 
is  a department  of  notes  on  new  books,  and 
one  of  library  notes,  the  latter  including  re- 
ports on  the  Bohemian  School  Museum  at 
Prague,  public  education  in  Bohemia,  the 
Cambridge  meeting  of  the  L.  A.  U.  K.  in  1905, 
and  the  free  library  and  reading  room  at 
Vsoke  Myto.  There  is  a “card  catalog  sup- 
plement” in  the  form  of  two  pages  of  titles  of 
new  Bohemian  books,  printed  in  catalog  entry 
form  on  one  side  of  the  page,  which  may  be 
cut  out  and  pasted  on  catalog  cards. 

Folksbiblioteksbladet,  published  at  Stock- 
holm in  the  interest  of  Swedish  public  libra- 
ries, closed  its  third  year  with  the  quarterly 
number  for  December,  1905,  and  enters  upon 
a new  year  with  good  prospects.  Besides  va- 
rious notes  and  short  articles  on  literary  sub- 
jects, the  December  number  contains  an  il- 
lustrated account  of  the  Dicksonska  Folks- 
biblioteket  in  Goteborg,  portrait  of  the  li- 
brarian of  the  Stockholm  Arbetarebibliotek 
and  statistics  of  that  library’s  growth,  an  illus- 
tration of  the  Helsingfors  Folkbibliotek,  and 
local  news  and  notes  regarding  libraries. 

The  Library  Association  Record  for  Febru- 
ary, besides  an  interesting  article  on  “The 
principles  of  cataloging,”  by  E.  Wyndham 
Hulmes,  contains  a short  paper  on  “Library 
grouping”  (i.e.,  uniformity  of  administration 
in  libraries  of  similar  size  or  character),  by 
Lawrence  Inkster. 
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In  the  Library  World  for  February  James 
Duff  Brown  reviews  the  characteristics  and 
■contrasts  of  “British  colonial  and  American 
library  legislation,”  in  a compact  and  useful 
article.  Fie  points  out  the  difference  in  basis 
of  taxation  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  — the  latter  producing  much  larger 
revenues  and  therefore  resulting  in  more  liber- 
ally supported  public  libraries.  The  work  of 
the  American  state  library  commissions  is  re- 
garded as  an  important  influence  on  uniform 
library  development. 

Maltby,  Adelaide  Bowles.  The  library’s  work 

with  children.  (In  Outlook,  Feb.  17, 

p.  360-364.) 

Based  mainly  on  the  work  of  the  Buffalo 
Public  Library,  but  generally  descriptive  of 
modern  methods  and  principles  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children’s  libraries. 

Public  Libraries  for  February  contains  short 
articles  on  “Classifying  and  cataloging  public 
documents,”  by  W.  R.  Reinick,  “Proposed 
changes  in  the  Japanese  written  language,” 
by  Dr.  N.  H.  Kodama ; and  “Book  selection 
and  purchase  for  small  libraries,”  by  Mabel 
E.  Prentiss.  Mr.  Dewey  writes  upon  the 
■“Origin  of  the  A.  L.  A.  motto”  (“The  best 
reading  for  the  largest  number  at  the  least 
cost”),  which  he  formulated  between  1876  and 
1878  as  “a  brief  statement  of  what  it  was  to 
which  I was  giving  my  life.” 

The  Vermont  L.  Commission  Bulletin  Jor 
February  contains  J.  C.  Dana’s  suggestive  and 
helpful  address  on  “Making  a library  useful,” 
delivered  at  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Maclure  Library,  Pittsford,  Vt.,  Dec.  6,  1905. 

The  Zentralblatt,  in  its  February  number, 
again  devotes  much  space  to  the  Gesamtkat- 
alog  (union  catalog).  Ch.  W.  Berghoeffer 
makes  suggestions  for  the  organization  of  the 
undertaking,  the  first  being  to  the  effect  that 
a complete  set  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
cards  be  procured.  Prussian  estimates  for  the 
fiscal  year  1906-07,  it  is  noted,  include  a num- 
ber of  items  for  the  libraries,  “which  must  be 
thankfully  received,  even  though  in  some 
points  they  hardly  answer  the  desires  cher- 
ished in  library  circles.”  The  ministry  of 
finance  has  “unfortunately  again  refused  to 
make  the'  salaries  of  librarians  equal  to  those 
of  oberlehrer”  (Headmasters  or  school  prin- 
cipals). 

LOCAL 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  Seymour  L.  (Rpt. — year 
ending  Jan.  5,  1906;  in  local  press.)  Added 
1263;  total  19,459.  Issued  home  use  48,796, 
of  which  12,060  were  from  the  children’s  de- 
partment (fict.  61  per  cent).  New  registra- 
tion 2382 ; total  registration  in  force  3619. 

There  is  a constantly  growing  use  of  the 
reference  department  and  particularly  of  the 
Case  library  of  electricity  and  chemistry.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  a list  of  the  195  books  in  the 


latter  collection  was  printed  and  distributed 
among  electricians  and  factory  workers,  and  it 
is  believed  that  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  of  increasing  the  use  of  the  library 
would  be  by  printing  and  distributing  lists 
of  the  new  books.  “Throwing  open  the 
shelves  completely  to  the  public  would  un- 
doubtedly both  materially  increase  the  cir- 
culation and  also  improve  the  character  of  it.” 

Boston  (Mass.)  Athencemn  L.  (Rpt., 
1905.)  Added  4091;  total  222,093;  spent  for 
books,  periodicals  and  newspapers  $7974.20, 
binding  periodicals  and  unbound  v.  $963.90, 
binding  and  repairing  old  books  and  news- 
papers $1439.69.  There  are  803  shares  in  use, 
and  763  non-proprietors  were  privileged  to 
use  the  library  during  the  year.  In  the  re- 
pair  department  1282  v.  were  handled  at  an 
average  cost  of  35  c.  apiece. 

A bequest  of  $10,000  was  received  from  the 
late  Charles  A.  Cummings  “as  a fund,  the  in- 
come to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  archi- 
tectural books  and  photographs.”  Appended 
to  the  report  is  a list  of  the  permanent  funds, 
and  an  interesting  chronological  record  of 
“chief  bequests  and  gifts  to  the  Boston 
Athenaeum.” 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  (9th  rpt.,  1905.) 
Added  19,662 ; total  220,627  v.,  14,355  pieces  of 
sheet  music,  20,501  pamphlets.  Issued,  home 
use  1,172,377,  a daily  average  of  3806  (fict., 
incl.  foreign  and  juv.  fict.,  .641  per  cent).  New 
registration  10,468;  total  cards  in  force  59,781. 
Receipts  $87,628.69;  expenses  $87,320.12  (sal- 
aries lib.  employes  $40,387.93,  salaries  building 
employees  $5818.88,  books  $14,366.57,  periodi- 
cals $1643.43,  binding  $5928.92,  fuel  $2208.74, 
light  $3178.20,  delivery  stations  $1226.06, 
branches  $308.57.) 

As  usual,  compact  and  well  arranged.  The 
installation  of  the  open  shelf  department  in 
the  old  reference  room  has  relieved  the  main 
reading  room  and  been  a decided  advantage. 
In  this  department  the  fiction  circulation  has 
dropped  3676  and  the  circulation  of  more  solid 
literature  has  increased  6223 ; the  total  num- 
ber of  books  in  this  department  is  now 
20>995-  “The  experiment,  recorded  as  a tem- 
porary attraction  last  year,  of  a small  de- 
tached case  of  extra  attractive  books  which 
do  not  come  under  the  head  of  fiction,  proved 
to  have  so  permanent  an  interest  that,  with  a 
slight  change  of  the  character  of  its  books 
for  the  two  summer  months,  it  has 
been  continued  throughout  the  year.  The 
number  of  books  shown  each  day  has  been 
about  50.  A simple  record  of  the  books 
has  been  kept  — of  the  books  put  out  and 
their  use  — to  insure  intelligent  variation  of 
the  shelves,  and  this  record  incidentally  con- 
firms our  belief  that  the  best  advertising  for 
a good  book  is  to  put  the  book  itself  where 
it  will  be  specially  noticed,  and  get  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  desire  to  examine  it.” 

The  work  of  the  school  department  has  been 
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hampered  by  reduced  funds,  which  made  it 
impossible  to  add  to  the  number  of  schools 
taking  class  room  libraries.  “A  total  of 
31,518  books,  divided  into  712  small  libraries, 
has  been  sent  out  into  39  public  grammar 
schools,  and  from  these  the  count  shows  a 
circulation  of  345,624  times.  The  entire  col- 
lection devoted  to  school  use  numbers  35^976 
books,  including  a sample  copy  of  each  book 
used,  on  exhibition  in  the  teachers’  room  of 
the  library,  for  the  use  of  teachers,  training 
school  students,  and  parents.  The  class  room 
libraries  are  each  one  a small,  select  collection, 
embodying  an  attempt  to  gratify  the  individ- 
ual taste  of  the  children.  The  library  wishes 
to  appeal  to  the  individual  child,  and  to  do 
something  to  foster  the  child’s  ability  to 
choose  for  himself,  believing  that  what  he 
chooses  for  himself  is  that  which  he  grows 
by,  or  deteriorates  under,  all  his  life  long.” 
The  teachers’  reading  room  is  increasingly 
used  both  by  teachers  and  training  school 
students. 

There  are  160  travelling  libraries  in  use, 
containing  5661  v. ; 31  are  sent  to  fire  houses, 
and  71  go  to  educational  institutions  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  The  circulation  statistics  (9963) 
do  not  fairly  represent  the  use  of  these  books, 
which  in  most  cases  serve  tor  reference  rather 
than  for  home  reading.  The  delivery  stations 
are  found  to  be  “a  difficult  and  proportionately 
expensive  means  of  library  communication  at 
best,”  and  branches  or  small  depositories  are 
regarded  as  preferable.  Short  individual  re- 
ports are  given  for  the  five  branches  and 
depositories. 

The  faculties  of  the  reference  department 
have  been  greatly  improved  by  transfer  into 
the  fine  rooms  on  the  second  floor. 

In  the  catalog  department,  58,000  cards  have 
been  added  to  the  dictionary  catalog,  about 
8400  cards  to  the  staff  catalog,  and  about  1400 
to  the  branch  catalogs.  “Out  of  this  number, 
17,535  are  printed  cards  bought  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  at  a cost  of  $147.70.  These 
are  most  excellent  cards,  and  the  library 
would  be  glad  to  use  a greater  proportion 
of  those  issued  by  the  national  library,  if  it 
were  possible.  The  very  small  cost  — much 
less  than  we  can  do  the  work  for  ourselves  — 
and  even  more  desirable  work  than  ours,  be- 
cause they  have  much  greater  bibliographical 
facilities  than  we  own,  highly  commends  the 
work  done  by  the  government  to  assist  li- 
braries throughout  the  country.” 

During  the  year  there  have  been  17  resigna- 
tions from  the  staff,  and  Mr.  Elmendorf 
points  out  the  need  of  shewing  appreciation 
of  good  work  by  salary  increases ; “at  the 
present  salaries  paid  it  is  difficult  to  hold 
our  best  workers,  as  their  work  is  recognized 
in  other  places,  which  are  willing  to  j>ay 
more.” 

Chattanooga  ( Tenn .)  P.  L.  Beginning 
March  1,  the  library  has  adopted  Sunday 
opening  during  from  2 to  5 in  the  afternoon. 


Chicago  Hist.  Soc.  L.  (Rpt. — year  ending: 
Nov.  21,  1905.)  Records  423  readers,  who 
filed  applications  for  1154  v.,  and  a total  of 
1345  visitors;  no  statistics  of  accessions  are 
given.  There  were  2739  v.  cataloged.  A spe- 
cial exhibition  was  held  in  connection  with 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation, in  December,  1904,  when  a loan 
collection  of  historical  material  from  the  Lou- 
isiana Purchase  Exposition  was  displayed. 

During  the  year  the  library  acquired  an  im- 
portant collection  of  206  manuscripts,  mounted 
in  two  folio  volumes,  bearing  upon  the  French 
regime  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  These  are 
described  at  some  length  by  Miss  Mcllvaine, 
who  also  records  other  gifts  and  purchases  of 
special  interest. 

Chicago,  John  Crerar  L.  Arrangements- 
have  been  completed  for  the  transfer  of  the 
medical  department  of  The  Newberry  Library, 
including,  with  the  permission  of  Dr.  Senn, 
the  Senn  collection  on  medical  history,  to  the 
ownership  and  management  of  the  John 
Crerar  Library.  This  has  been  done  partly 
because  the  natural  relations  of  these  books 
to  the  chosen  field  of  the  John  Crerar  Library 
and  the  lack  of  such  relation  to  that  of  the 
Newberry  Library  make  the  transfer  in  many 
ways  mutually  advantageous,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  medical  profession  of  the  city  has 
urged  strongly  the  desirability  of  a more  cen- 
tral location.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
collection  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the 
temporary  quarters  of  the  John  Crerar  Li- 
brary, so  that  it  will  remain  in  its  present 
location  until  the  permanent  building  is  com- 
pleted. 

Cornell  University  L.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Rpt. 

■ — year  ending  June  30,  1905.)  Added  25,492, 
1500  pm.;  total  311,897  v.,  48,000  pm.  Issued, 
home  use  21,762,  inter-lib.  loans  148,  reading 
room  use  71,285.  There  are  13,341  v.  on  open 
shelves  in  the  reading  and  seminary  rooms,  of 
whose  use  no  account  is  kept,  and  12,203  v.  are 
deposited  in  various  department  and  labora- 
tory collections.  There  were  1445  registered 
users  of  the  library  (for  home  use)  during  the 
year. 

Of  the  accessions  for  the  year  “no  less  than 
I7.5I7  v.  (including  the  Icelandic  and 
Petrarch  collections,  estimated  at  12,000  v., 
bequeathed  by  Willard  Fiske),  or  more  than 
two-thirds,  were  gifts.” 

Mr.  Harris  describes  at  some  length  his 
work  in  Italy,  in  superintending  the  transfer 
to  Ithaca  of  the  famous  collections  bequeathed 
to  the  university  by  the  late  Professor  Fiske. 
It  had  been  feared  that  the  Italian  govern- 
men  might  interpose  objections  to  the  expor- 
tation of  these  collections,  but  after  much 
discussion  and  negotiation  an  agreement  was 
reached,  permitting  the  exportation  of  the 
two  collections  intact,  upon  payment  of  a 
moderate  tax  upon  the  incunabula  and  manu- 
scripts. “In  recognition  of  this  courtesy  on  the- 
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part  of  the  Italian  government  authorities,  the 
university  granted  the  Laurentian  Library  of 
Florence  the  privilege  of  borrowing  books 
from  these  collections,  under  regulations 
agreed  upon  by  the  librarians,  the  Laurentian 
and  Cornell  libraries.”  The  books  were  re- 
ceived in  this  country  by  the  end  of  March, 
1905,  and  the  task  of  arrangement  was  at  once 
begun  by  W.  W.  Ellis  of  the  library  staff,  for 
the  Petrarch  collection,  and  by  Halldor  Her- 
mannsson,  who  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Fiske’s  instructions,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Icelandic  collection. 

Of  the  two  collections  that  have  so  en- 
riched the  university  library,  Mr.  Harris  says : 
“The  formation  of  the  Icelandic  collection 
was  the  work  of  a lifetime,  for  its  beginning 
was  made  by  Mr.  Fiske  when  a student  in  the 
University  of  Upsala,  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  and  so  long  ago  as  1859  it  was  reputed  to 
be  the  richest  collection  of  Icelandic  literature 
and  history  then  to  be  found  in  America. 
Largely  increased  by  the  purchase  of  later 
years,  it  now  numbers  about  8500  volumes 
and  includes  all  the  works  on  the  scattered 
remains  of  runic  literature  and  on  Scandina- 
vian mythology,  all  the  annals,  travels,  natural 
histories,  ecclesiastical  writings,  biographies 
and  bibliographies,  which  can,  in  any  way, 
throw  light  on  the  history,  topography,  com- 
merce, language,  and  letters  of  Iceland.  It 
lacks  very  few  of  the  editions  and  translations 
of  the  sagas,  the  ancient  laws,  the  Eddas  and 
the  skaldic  lays,  and  very  few  of  the  treatises 
which  illustrate  them;  it  lacks  still  fewer  of 
the  strictly  linguistic  works  relating  to  either 
the  Old-Icelandic  or  the  New-Icelandic.  It 
has  every  one  of  the  impressions  of  the  Ice- 
landic Bible  or  of  its  parts.  Its  series  of  Ice- 
landic periodicals  — whether  printed  in  the 
island  itself,  in  Denmark,  or  in  Canada  — is 
absolutely  complete;  and  all  but  complete 
is  its  series  of  laws  and  ordinances,  regu- 
lating the  island’s  affairs,  promulgated  by 
either  the  Danish  or  Icelandic  authorities.  Of 
the  geographical  descriptions  of  Iceland  — 
from  the  earliest  dubious  notices  of  Thule  to 
the  recent  reports  of  Thoroddsen  — scarcely 
one  is  wanting,  each  and  every  published  voy- 
age being  present,  not  only  in  its  various 
original  editions,  but  in  all  its  translations. 
It  includes  not  only  nearly  every  important 
production  of  the  Icelandic  press  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  but  also  a great  number  of 
ephemeral  publications,  such  as  broadsides, 
placards,  funeral  inscriptions,  prospectuses, 
and  circulars,  and  not  a few  engravings  and 
photographs  of  Icelandic  persons  and  places. 

“The  Petrarch  collection,  numbering  some 
3500  volumes,  is  of  more  recent  origin,  dating 
only  from  1880,  but  in  its  own  field  it  is  fully 
as  rich  and  complete  as  the  older  collection. 
Besides  a number  of  early  illuminated  manu- 
scripts of  Petrarch’s  writings,  it  contains,  be- 
ginning with  the  rare  first  edition  of  the 
Rime  printed  at  Venice  in  1470,  a nearly  com- 


plete series  of  all  the  various  editions  of 
Petrarch’s  works  and  their  numerous  transla- 
tions, including  several  manuscript  transla- 
tions of  the  story  of  Griselda  into  Icelandic, 
which  under  other  circumstances  might  have 
been  considered  part  of  the  Icelandic  collec- 
tion: It  is  especially  rich  in  works  concern- 

ing Petrarch’s  part  in  the  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing, and  a large  section  of  the  collection  is 
devoted  to  works  concerning  Petrarch’s 
friends  and  contemporaries,  such  as  Boccac- 
cio, the  Emperor  Charles  iv.,  and  Cola  di 
Rienzo.  Almost  every  printed  biography  of 
Petrarch  and  of  Laura  is  present  and  the 
iconography  of  Petrarch  and  Laura  is  richly 
represented  by  numerous  reproductions  of 
portraits,  and  of  views  of  Avignon,  Vaucluse, 
Arezzo,  and  other  places  associated  with 
Petrarch.  With  the  Dante  and  Rhaeto-Ro- 
manic  collections  previously  presented  by  Mr. 
Fiske,  the  library  now  possesses  a remarkable 
group  of  four  special  collections,  each  in  its 
way  unsurpassed  by  any  in  this  country,  form- 
ing an  enduring  monument  of  the  biblio- 
graphical skill  and  knowledge  of  their  col- 
lector.” 

Detroit  {Mich.)  P.  L.  (41st  rpt.,  1905.) 
Added  13,000;  total  208,838.  Issued,  home  use 
674,964;  lib.  use  925,258;  new  cards  issued 
10,057;  total  valid  cards,  41,841.  Receipts 
$99,676.39  (balance,  $30,366.33)  ; expenses 
$72,139.64  (salaries  $29,325.09,  salaries  jani- 
tors $4655.50,  books  $14,430.17,  periodicals 
$2082.81,  binding  and  repair  $5571.93.) 

Mr.  Utley  presents  with  urgency  the  need 
of  a new  building,  referring  to  the  continued 
failure  of  the  city  authorities  to  accept  the 
conditions  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  offer  of  money 
for  the  purpose,  made  five  years  ago. 

During  the  year  a plan  was  developed  for 
the  maintenance  of  a system  of  travelling 
libraries  to  be  sent  among  the  various  factor- 
ies of  the  city,  and  the  brief  experience  al- 
ready had  in  this  direction  has  been  encour- 
aging. Reference  is  made  to  the  increased 
price  of  books,  and  to  the  unsuccessful  efforts 
of  libraries  “to  get  away  from  the  exactions 
of  publishers  and  booksellers.” 

In  the  children’s  room  story  hours  have 
been  successfully  conducted,  the  only  criticism 
to  be  made  being  that  these  occasions  inter- 
rupt the  business  of  ihe  room  for  half  an 
hour  on  busy  Saturday  afternoons.  A sui- 
table auditorium  would  be  a most  useful  ad- 
junct to  the  library,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that 
such  a room  has  been  provided  for  each  new 
branch  library  building.  The  reports  upon  the 
various  branches  are  somewhat  detailed,  and 
Mr.  Utley  says  that  “continued  experience 
with  branch  libraries  is  more  and  more  con- 
vincing of  their  importance  and  value.” 

Fulton  ( N . Y.)  P.  L.  The  Carnegie  library 
building  was  opened  with  formal  exercises  on 
the  evening  of  Feb.  23.  It  cost  $15,000.  The 
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library  was  chartered  in  1895,  and  now  con- 
tains about  5000  v. 

Goshen  ( Ind .)  P.  L.  (3d  rpt. — year  ending 
Jan.  31,  1905;  in  local  press.)  Added  78b; 
total  6037.  Issued,  home  use  29,616.  New 
registration  499;  total  registration  3326. 

Grand  Rapids  {Minn.)  P.  L.  The  Carnegie 
library  building  was  opened  on  Feb.  10;  it  cost 
$14,000. 

Haverhill  {Mass.)  P.  L.  The  exhibition  of 
bookbinding  prepared  some  time  ago  by  the 
Newark  Free  Public  Library  was  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  library  during  the  early  part  of 
February.  As  bookbinding  is  now  included 
in  the  studies  at  the  Haverhill  public  schools 
invitations  were  sent  to  all  teachers,  urging 
them  to  visit  the  exhibit  with  their  classes. 

Illinois,  Libraries  of.  The  University  of  Il- 
linois announces  that  it  has  in  its  possession 
a manuscript  “History  of  the  libraries  of  Illi- 
nois,’’ prepared  by  Katharine  L.  Sharp,  direc- 
tor of  the  university  library  school.  This  is 
regarded  as  a valuable  contribution  to  library 
and  state  history,  and  it  is  proposed  to  pub- 
lish it  as  a volume  of  from  500  to  600  pages, 
if  the  publication  expense  may  be  in  part  cov- 
ered by  a guarantee  fund.  Circulars  have 
therefore  been  issued  asking  for  library  sub- 
scriptions ($2  unbound,  $2.25  in  half  mo- 
rocco) to  be  paid  for  on  delivery,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  publication  of  the  work  may 
be  ensured  in  this  way. 

Los  Angeles , Cal.  The  long  deferred  pub- 
lic investigation  into  the  dismissal  of  Miss 
Mary  L.  Jones  from  the  position  of  librarian 
of  the  Public  Library,  in  June,  1905,  was  be- 
gun on  Jan.  24  by  the  city  council.  Eight  suc- 
cessive sessions  of  the  investigation  were  held, 
from  Jan.  30  to  Feb.  21,  the  decision  of  the 
city  council  on  Feb.  21  being  that  it  would 
refuse  to  confirm  the  mayor’s  dismissal  from 
office  of  the  five  directors  responsible  for  Miss 
Jones’  removal.  During  the  investigation  tes- 
timony was  given  by  the  mayor,  the  library 
directors,  Miss  Jones,  Mr.  Lummis  (the  pres- 
ent librarian),  Dr.  C.  J.  K.  Jones,  and  other 
members  of  the  library  staff.  The  testimony 
tended  to  show  the  existence  of  strained  per- 
sonal relations  between  Miss  Jones  and  sev- 
eral of  the  directors,  and  an  apparent  accept- 
ance by  the  mayor  of  these  directors’  repre- 
sentations regarding  the  librarian’s  dismissal, 
with  a later  reversal  of  his  attitude  when  pub- 
lic protest  had  been  made  in  the  matter. 

The  Los  Angeles  Express  says : “The  li- 

brary dispute  has  extended  over  nine  months. 
The  investigation  by  the  council  after  numer- 
ous postponements  was  finally  begun  Jan.  24. 
Mayor  McAleer  was  the  first  to  be  placed  on 
the  stand,  an  hour  later  to  leave  the  court- 
room with  the  assertion  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a deal  to  discredit  him  politically.  Much 
of  the  evidence  submitted  has  been  contra- 
dictory of  that  which  he  gave,  and  the  library 


directors  in  every  way  have  sought  to  show 
the  mayor  to  be  equally  responsible  with 
them.  Nine  sessions  have  been  held  by  the 
council,  and  a large  amount  of  testimony  often 
irrelevant  arid  immaterial  has  been  submitted. 
1 he  transcript  of  evidence  will  make  a volume 
of  between  800  and  900  typewritten  pages.  The 
stenographer’s  bill  for  services  will  exceed 
$600.” 

Los  Angeles  {Cal.)  P.  L.  (17th  rpt. — year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1905.)  Added  14,076;  total 
I23,i46-  Issued,  home  use,  841,067,  of  which 

4o2’o°°  Were  issued  from  the  main  librarv, 
180,800  from  the  10  branches,  and  228,259 
from  the  schools  (fict.  301,951;  juv.  fict.  123,- 
494>  magazines  65,592-)  New  registration 
11,201  (men  4370)  ; total  registration  30,407. 
Receipts  $71,662.99;  expenses  $56,069.57  (sal- 
aries $31,289.48,  books  $8299.37,  binding 
$4848.66,  periodicals  $2098.16,  rent  $1611 
printing  $1721.65.) 

Owing  to  the  late  unpleasantness  caused 
by  the  dismissal  of  the  former  librarian,  Miss 
Mary  L.  Jones,  the  Los  Angeles  Library  has 
recently  acquired  notoriety  in  library  circles, 
and  its  directors  are  probably  justified  in  their 
conviction,  expressed  in  this  report,  that  “the 
great  company  of  librarians,  library  employes 
and  bookmen  throughout  the  United  States, 
will  this  year  read  the  annual  report  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Public  Library' with  unusual  in- 
terest.” Indeed,  the  report  deserves  to  be  read 
in  full,  as  no  summary  can  fully  convey  its 
characteristics.  It  show's  originality  and  en- 
ergy, strong  prejudice  and  abounding  self- 
satisfaction,  and  its  style  may  fairly  be  termed 
cyclonic.  Possibly  its  most  remarkable  feat- 
ure is  that  the  report  signed  by  the  directors 
is  practically  identical  in  style  and  phraseology 
with  the  report  signed  by  the  librarian,  and  con- 
trasts interestingly  with  the  directors’  report 
of  a year  ago.  Both  directors  and  librarian 
express  themselves  as  more  than  gratified  by 
the  recent  administrative  changes. 

Of  Mr.  Lummis  the  directors  say:  “He  is  an 
author  of  national  reputation ; an  internation- 
ally recognized  authority  on  the  history  of 
California  and  Spanish  America;  a person  to 
W'hom  encyclopaedias,  reviews,  magazines, 
book  publishers  and  scientists  alike  turn  for 
the  authoritative  word  on  California,  and  its 
tributary  territory,  and  whose  name  is  in  all 
recent  encyclopaedias ; a man  of  ripe  experi- 
ence as  editor,  explorer,  author,  critic  of  liter- 
ature and  history,  historian,  lexicographer,  or- 
ganizer and  director  of  several  important  pub- 
lic utilities ; a scholar  and  yet  a practical 
leader.  He  wras  not  the  product  of  a library 
training  school,  such  as  graduates  half  a 
dozen  young  women  annually  in  this  institu- 
tion. Neither  were  the  greatest  librarians  this 
country  has  yet  produced  — like  Justin  Win- 
sor  and  Dr.  Poole.  But  his  education  in  books 
and  men,  his  common-sense,  determination 
and  poise,  and  his  well-known  faculty^  for 
‘getting  things  done,’  were  believed  to  be  far 
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more  important.  The  staff  already  included 
nearly  three  score  training-school  graduates 
to  do  the  routine.  The  vital  point,  in  our 
estimation,  was  to  have  the  routine  properly 
directed.” 

Of  Dr.  C.  J.  K.  Jones,  his  recently  ap- 
pointed director  of  research,  Mr.  Lummis 
says : “More  vital  than  all  is  the  personal 

guidance  by  which  without  going  through  a 
reasoned  catalog  or  consulting  the  fly-leaves 
of  each  volume,  the  man  or  woman  who 
wishes  to  know  what  is  the  most  reliable  up- 
to-date  ‘source’  on  Nineveh,  or  Manchuria, 
or  the  cottony  cushion  scale,  or  the  Higher 
Criticism,  shall  find  safe  and  prompt  guid- 
ance. If  there  are  special  providences,  that 
was  one  which  enabled  this  library  to  secure 
Dr.  C.  J.  K.  Tones,  A.M.,  as  director  of  its 
newly  created  department  of  reading,  study 
and  research,  where  his  profound  erudition 
and  ripe  judgment  are  alike  at  the  service 
of  the  school  teacher,  and  readers  who  care 
to  formulate  a course  of  reading  by  something 
more  than  whim ; students  in  international 
law,  in  biblical,  classical,  and  American 
archaeology,  in  creeds,  and  in  philosophies,  in 
the  natural  and  applied  sciences ; the  intelli- 
gent agriculturist  who  wishes  the  best  guid- 
ance as  to  the  peculiar  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  an  unprecedented  number  of 
men  are  drawing  their  living  from  the  soil 
in  an  environment  totally  different  from  that 
in  which  any  of  them  ever  farmed  before; 
and  so  on.  A living  encyclopaedia  and  guide 
in  the  reference  department  may  or  may  not 
be  an  invention  of  this  library;  but  of  its 
utility  there  can  be  no  question.  The  greatest 
libraries  have  the  same  thing  in  effect,  if  not 
in  nominal  office.  This  library  has  never  had 
it  before.  In  co-operation  with  the  invaluable 
principal  of  the  reference  department,  Dr. 
Jones  will  make  that  department  a new  and 
a living  creature.” 

Any  library  receiving  providential  aid  in 
making  appointments  to  its  staff  should 
gladly  defray  the  extra  cost  that  special  provi- 
dences sometimes  entail,  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  Los  Angeles  salary  list  shows 
an  increase  of  $6900  for  the  year  (“$1200 
more  for  the  librarian,  and  $1500  for  the  new 
director  of  reading,  study  and  research,  and 
$4200  additional  salaries  for  attendants”), 
while  the  amount  spent  for  books  has  fallen 
from  the  $15,967.60  of  the  previous  report,  to 
not  quite  $8300. 

Reforms  and  changes  undertaken  or  planned 
in  the  library’s  administration  may  be  briefly 
enumerated  as : 

“Serious  and  strenuous  upbuilding”  of  the 
reference  department.  Lists  in  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  have  been  made,  and 
“are  now  being  experted  by  competent  au- 
thorities;” “expert  lists  of  books”  have  been 
ordered ; a “reasoned  catalog”  has  been  insti- 
tuted and  is  now  in  process  of  construction, 
critical  appraisements  from  the  leading  re- 


views of  the  world  being  inserted  in  the  books 
themselves;  Dr.  C.  J.  K.  Jones  has  been  ap- 
pointed; a Western  history-material  depart- 
ment has  been  established,  to  contain  news- 
paper articles  relating  to  California  and  the 
Southwest,  clipped,  condensed,  classified  into 
books,  and  indexed,  and  to  include  also  “the 
biographical  data  and  the  portrait  of  every 
important  man  and  woman  in  the  history  of 
California  up  to  date,  gathered  from  them 
alive  when  possible,  gathered  about  them  dead 
when  no  better  can  be  done;”  effort  is  being 
made  to  increase  and  re-catalog  the  collection 
of  Americana,  to  exert  greater  scrutiny  over 
fiction  bought  and  more  economy  in  buying  it, 
and  to  prepare  and  distribute  lists  of  the  ex- 
tensive photograph  collection. 

In  administrative  routine,  previous  methods 
of  keeping  statistics  are  said  to  have  been 
“conflicting  and  without  system,”  and  a uni- 
form system  of  making  reports  has  been  or- 
dered ; rotation  of  service  in  different  depart- 
ments has  been  stopped  and  permanent  assist- 
ants have  been  assigned  to  the  departments  in- 
stead : daily  half  hour  lectures  to  the  staff 
are  given  by  the  principal  of  the  reference 
department  and  it  is  intended  to  continue  and 
enlarge  this  feature  so  that  it  may  lead  to  “the 
continuous  education  and  development  of  this 
library  staff” — quite  aside  from  “the  technical 
kindergarten”  conducted  for  many  years  for 
apprentice  training ; the  system  of  salaries 
has  been  revised,  the  graded  yearly  increases 
abolished,  and  “having  raised  all  salaries  to  a 
living  basis  the  board  has  decided  that  further 
increase  shall  be  given  only  for  approved  and 
special  merit;”  a new  classification  of  the  staff 
has  been  adopted,  with  minimum  salaries  of 
$16  to  $40  a month  for  boy  pages  and  $35  to 
$60  for  the  lowest  graded  assistants ; stand- 
ards of  admission  to  the  training  class  have 
been  raised  and  a physical  examination  added 
to  the  requirements ; the  Decimal  classifica- 
tion has  been  investigated  and  found  unde- 
sirable, and  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the 
library  is  to  be  carried  on,  such  adaptation 
having  long  ago  been  begun  “by  such  members 
of  this  staff  as  are  competent  to  make  systems 
instead  of  blindly  following  them.” 

The  ten  branches  now  in  operation  are  re- 
garded as  more  than  are  needed  for  the  popu- 
lation, and  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  hours  of 
opening  at  the  branches  in  proportion  to  their 
average  monthly  circulation  and  to  discontinue 
any  branch  whose  average  monthly  circulation 
falls  under  500.  A new  system  for  branches 
is  recommended,  providing  for  a small  perma- 
nent nucleus  at  each  branch,  and  the  use  of 
travelling  libraries  sent  in  cases  in  rotation  to 
each  branch  for  a term  of  two  weeks  each. 

For  the  whole  library  a standard  form  of 
inventory  has  been  prescribed,  and  a strict 
inventory  ordered,  which  it  is  recommended 
should  be  made  annually.  The  abolition  of 
the  present  school  department  is  recom- 
mended, with  a proposal  for  a conference  be- 
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tween  the  board  of  education  and  library  au- 
thorities “to  determine  whether  some  rational 
arrangement  can  be  devised.”  Other  changes 
relate  to  stamping  books  by  a “library  brand 
burned  in  the  top  of  the  volume;”  reduction 
of  number  of  periodicals  bound  each  year ; 
the  undertaking  of  a “Dictionary  of  Western 
place-names,”  to  be  prepared  and  published 
by  the  library;  and  installation  of  new  and  hy- 
gienic chairs,  of  water  coolers,  and  the  mimeo- 
graph. The  customary  list  of  donations  and 
exchanges  is  not  given,  as  “25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  content  of  the  annual  report  need  not  be, 
as  heretofore,  devoted  to  linear  report  of  each 
free  or  ten-cent  imprint  received  by  this  li- 
brary.” 

Mr.  Lummis  treats  at  more  or  less  length 
all  the  subjects  summarized  above;  his  com- 
ments, while  suggestive  and  practical,  are  fre- 
quently marked  by  slurs  cast  upon  the  pre- 
vious administrations. 

In  addition,  the  report  ranges  lightly  over 
many  general  themes.  Custom  has  not  yet 
staled  the  infinite  variety  of  Mr.  Lummis’ 
library  opinions,  and  they  are  distinctly  un- 
favorable to  anything  that  savors  of  the  name 
of  Dewey.  He  adds  to  the  gayety  of  nations 
by  a two-page  analysis  of  the  Decimal  classi- 
fication, designed  to  show  its  unfitness  in  sub- 
ject groupings;  of  the  “A.  L.  A.  catalog”  he 
says,  “if  its  general  content  is  as  worthless  as 
its  departments  on  California,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  it  should  be  kept  only  in  our 
case  of  curios ;”  and  he  pays  his  respects  to 
the  form  of  spelling  followed  by  the  American 
Library  Association  “after  a lonely  fashion  of 
its  own.” 

In  language  inspired  by  appreciative  study 
of  this  report,  Mr.  Lummis  seems  to  be  the 
sort  of  person  who  is  calculated  to  make 
things  hum. 

Madison  (Minn.)  P.  L.  The  opening  of 
the  Carnegie  building  was  celebrated  on  Mon- 
day evening,  Jan.  22,  when  exercises  were 
held  in  the  town  hall  before  an  audience  of 
600  people.  On  the  following  day  the  library 
was  open  for  use,  and  over  150  books  were 
issued.  During  the  first  week  606  books  were 
drawn,  of  which  249  were  children’s  books  and 
about  145  non-fiction.  The  building,  which 
cost  $8000,  is  admirably  located  on  the  main 
street  opposite  the  city  hall  and  auditorium. 
On  either  side  of  the  entrance  are  the  reading- 
rooms,  well  provided  with  newspapers  and 
periodicals  and  made  attractive  by  a brick 
fire-place  and  cosy  corner,  and  green  shaded 
lights  on  the  reading  tables.  Opposite  the  en- 
trance is  the  book-room  with  shelving  around 
the  walls  under  the  high  windows.  On  either 
side  of  the  book-room  are  the  reference  room 
and  librarian’s  room.  Tn  the  high  basement, 
a rest  room  for  farmers’  wives  will  soon  be 
opened. 

Marion  (Ind.)  P.  L.  On  Feb.  28  the  li- 
brary opened  its  second  annual  art  loan  exhi- 


bition, which  was  continued  until  March  13. 
Besides  paintings  the  exhibition  included  pot- 
tery, wrought  metal,  Indian  and  other  curios. 

Mihvaukee  (Wis.)  P.  L.  (28th  rpt. — year 
ending  Oct.  1,  1905.)  Added  9001 ; total 
163,612.  Issued,  home  use  680,022  (fict.  36.1 
per  cent.;  juv.  fict.  32.4  per  cent.)  New  cards 
issued  13,855;  cards  in  use  29,400. 

New  York  City.  Strong  criticism  of  the  city 
expenditure  entailed  by  Mr.  Carnegie’s  gift 
of  library  buildings  was  made  in  a public 
speech  on  Feb.  12  by  Controller  Herman 
A.  Metz,  who  characterized  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
library  giving  as  “gold  brick  philanthropy.” 
In  explanation  of  his  attitude  Mr.  Metz 
made  through  his  secretary  on  Feb.  13  this 
statement:  “There  is  a general  impression 

that  when  Mr.  Carnegie  offered  to  give 
$5,700,000  and  the  offer  was  accepted,  that 
the  city  received  the  money.  That  is  not 
the  case.  The  city  never  got  a dollar,  and 
Mr.  Carnegie  alone  knows  where  the  money 
is.  It  is  certain  none  of  the  principal  has 
been  spent.  An  average  of  three  libraries 
or  library  buildings  a year  have  been  erected. 
For  each  of  them  Mr.  Carnegie  gives  $80,000 
toward  the  construction  of  the  building.  The 
city  has  to  buy  the  site,  and  sometimes  the 
site  costs  $150,000,  then  there  are  architects 
to  be  paid,  books  to  be  bought,  with  furniture, 
and  the  library  as  a whole  maintained.  Now, 
if  the  entire  amount  of  $5,700,000  had  been 
handed  over  to  the  city,  a fund  could  be 
created  by  reinvesting  the  full  interest,  which 
would  help  maintain  the  libraries  and  relieve 
the  city  of  a burden.” 

New  York  Mercantile  L.  (85th  rpt.— year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  6397;  total 
235>947-  Issued,  home  use  no 090  (Eng.  fict. 
66.22  per  cent)  ; ref.  use  8018.  Membership 
4446,  of  which  number  1701  are  members  of 
the  Clinton  Hall  Association  and  thus  en- 
titled to  use  the  library.  Receipts  $32,100.08; 
expenses  $29,091.23  (salaries  $9047.92,  bocks 
$7839.54,  periodicals  $618.06,  binding  $403.30, 
catalog  $412.56,  delivery  service  $30x9.45.) 

The  delivery  service,  by  wagon  and  mes- 
sengers, at  members’  residences  amounted  to 
34,310  v. ; by  mail  and  express  4543  v.  were 
sent  to  members. 

New  York  P.  L.  Statistics  for  the  reference 
and  circulation  departments  for  the  calendar 
year  1905,  are  given  in  the  library’s  January 
Bulletin  as  follows : 

Reference  department : Added,  56,374  v., 

108,811  pm.,  of  which  14,355  v-  ar>d  3J,947  Pm- 
were  gifts.  Cataloged,  37,016  v.,  40,112  pm.; 
total  cards  written  92,316.  Total  no.  readers, 
201,227;  677,946  v.  were  consulted  by  160,172 
desk  applicants,  exclusive  of  use  of  free  refer- 
ence shelves.  “There  are  now  on  the  shelves 
of  the  Astor  and  Lenox  branches  available  for 
readers  685,428  v.  and  270,612  pm.  These 
with  the  543,955  v.  in  the  circulation  depart- 
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rnent,  give  a total  of  1,499,995  pieces  in  the 
whole  system.” 

Circulation  department  (35  branches)  : Is- 
sued for  home  use  4,116,750  v. ; 463,246  readers 
consulted  books  from  the  shelves ; total  no. 
readers  594,119.  108,314  v.  were  accessioned, 

giving  a total  of  543,955  on  the  shelves.  Cir- 
culation branches  have  increased  from  28  on 
Jan.  1,  1905,  to  35  on  Jan.  1,  1906,  seven  hav- 
ing been  established  or  opened  during  the 
year  as  follows:  67th  street  branch,  on  Jan. 20; 
Port  Richmond,  March  18;  Mott  Haven, 
March  31;  Kingsbridge,  May  19;  135th  street, 
July  14;  Tremont,  July  22;  96th  St.,  Septem- 
ber 22. 

Norfolk  ( Va .)  P.  L.  (Rpt.,  1905;  in  local 
press.)  Added  1742;  total  13,132,  of  which 
5749  are  fiction.  Issued,  home  use  97,75c; 
reading  room  use  1769  (fict.  88,416.)  In  the 
children’s  department  2646  v.  were  drawn  for 
home  use,  and  784  for  reading  room  use. 
No  account  of  use  of  reference  books  is  kept. 
New  registration  3457;  total  registration  6407 
(children’s  registration  396.)  Receipts 
$5632.56;  expenses  $5583.23  (salaries  $2783.50, 
books  $1115.25,  building  account  $1405.75, 
binding  $216.45,  periodicals  $183.75,  heating 
$108.75,  electric  light  $123.27.) 

More  books  are  greatly  needed  to  meet 
the  demand  caused  by  the  change  of  the 
library  to  a free  public  institution.  Mr.  Sar- 
geant,  the  librarian,  says  that  the  library  is 
reaching  every  section  of  the  city,  and  that 
registration  continues  to  increase  at  about  the 
rate  of  200  per  month.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  extent  and-  richness  of  the  library’s  news- 
paper collection,  which  includes  about  307 
volumes,  running  from  1802  to  the  present 
time. 

North  Dakota,  Libraries  in.  At  the  recent 
organization  meeting  of  the  North  Dakota 
Library  Association,  a brief  review  of  the  li- 
braries of  the  state  was  given  by  Walter  L. 
Stockwell,  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. He  said  in  part : 

“There  are  four  cities  of  this  state  which 
have  been  provided  with  buildings  by  Mr. 
Carnegie:  Fargo,  Grand  Forks,  Valley  City, 
and  Grafton.  The  women’s  clubs  in  the  vari- 
ous communities  of  this  state  have  established 
and  are  fostering  a number  of  libraries,  among 
them,  Wahpeton,  Devil’s  Lake,  Cando,  Lang- 
don,  and  Lakota.  There  are  libraries  at  El- 
lendale,  Mandan,  Jamestown,  Carrington, 
Casselton,  Park  River,  and  a number  of  other 
towns  maintain  some  sort  of  public  library. 
In  connection  with  the  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction  we  are  carrying  on  library 
work  of  considerable  importance.  We  have 
had  for  the  last  eight  years  a system  of 
travelling  libraries  designed  particularly  for 
public  schools  in  districts  which  are  not 
able  to  equip  libraries  for  themselves. 
We  now  have  upwards  of  175  travel- 
ling libraries,  and  expect  within  two 


months  to  add  to  that  number  at  least  25 
new  travelling  libraries.  These  libraries  are 
selected  with  the  utmost  care.  They  contain 
from  40  to  60  volumes  each,  and  are  paid  for 
by  state  appropriation.  All  that  is  necessary 
for  any  school  or  school  district  to  do  is  to 
send  application  to  our  department,  guaran- 
tee the  freight  and  safe  return,  and  they  re- 
ceive these  books,  which  may  be  returned  to 
our  office,  or  to  the  county  superintendent. 
This  has  proven,  especially  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  to  be  of  great  benefit,  and  the 
demand  which  has  been  made  upon  our  de- 
partment for  these  travelling  libraries  has 
been  greater  than  we  could  supply.”  It  is 
proposed  to  publish  the  transactions  of  the 
North  Dakota  Library  Association  meeting, 
and  to  include  therein  a statistical  report  on 
the  libraries  of  the  state. 

Oivatonna  {Minn.)  P.  L The  contest  be- 
tween a majority  of  the  library  board  and  the 
citizens,  regarding  the  continuance  in  office  of 
the  librarian,  Miss  Maude  Van  Buren,  has 
been  closed  by  the  success  of  the  directors  in 
their  refusal  to  re-elect  Miss  Van  Buren. 
The  situation  was  fully  reported  in  January 
L.  J.  (p.  39),  up  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  li- 
brarian first  elected  to  succeed  Miss  Van 
Buren.  At  the  January  meeting  of  the  board, 
the  five  opposing  directors  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  so  that  no  business  could 
be  transacted.  The  president  and  secretary 
of  the  board  held  that  Miss  Van  Buren’s  elec- 
tion the  previous  year  was  for  no  definite 
period,  and  that  she  should  hold  the  posi- 
tion until  a successor  should  be  elected.  At 
their  urgent  request.  Miss  Van  Buren  con- 
tinued in  office  through  January.  The  oppos- 
ing directors,  however,  secured  an  injunction 
upon  the  city  treasurer,  preventing  Miss  Van 
Buren  from  drawing  salary  after  Jan.  1,  1906, 
in  view  of  her  not  having  been  re-elected  by 
the  board  The  February  meeting  of  the 
board  was  attended  by  a large  number  of 
citizens,  who  made  earnest  protest  against 
Miss  Van  Buren’s  displacement;  a formal  ap- 
plication for  re-election  was  also  presented 
by  Miss  Van  Buren,  at  the  request  of  the 
citizens’  committee.  The  petitions  were  of 
no  avail,  however,  and  the  directors,  by  vote 
of  five  to  four,  refused  to  re-elect  Miss  Van 
Buren,  and  then  elected  Miss  Josephine  Mor- 
ton, former  assistant  librarian,  to  serve  as  li- 
brarian at  $50  a month,  and  Miss  Leila  Gause- 
witz  as  assistant  librarian,  at  $30  a month. 
Miss  Gausewitz  has  had  no  previous  library 
experience.  The  Minnesota  State  Library 
Commission  Bulletin  says:  “By  this  action 

the  board  has  effected  a saving  of  $25  oer 
month  in  the  salary  list.  As  the  finances  of 
the  library  are  in  excellent  condition,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  this  economy,  and  the 
board  can  give  no  good  reason  for  thus  de- 
fying the  expressed  wish  of  the  public  whom 
they  represent.” 

Miss  Van  Buren  has  accepted  the  position 
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of  head  cataloger  in  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  Before  her  departure  from 
Owatonna,  a public  reception  was  given  in  her 
honor,  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  15.  It  was 
planned  and  carried  out  by  the  five  women’s 
clubs  of  the  city,  and  was  attended  by  several 
hundred  persons.  A feature  of  the  reception 
was  the  presentation  to  Miss  Van  Buren  of 
a gold  watch,  the  gift  of  the  citizens  of  Owa- 
tonna, in  public  appreciation  of  her  services. 
The  senior  class  of  the  high  school  also  pre- 
sented her  with  an  engraved  souvenir  spoon. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Carnegie  L.  In  submitting 
estimates  recommended  for  city  expenditures 
for  1906  City  Controller  John  B.  Larkin,  on 
Jan.  30  strongly  objected  to  any  increase  in 
the  library  appropriation,  which  the  directors 
had  asked  should  be  raised  to  $250,000,  or 
$98,000  more  than  previously.  Instead  of  any 
increase,  Mr.  Larkin  recommended  that  the 
annual  appropriation  be  withdrawal  altogether 
and  that  the  library  be  so  reorganized  as  to 
form  an  annex  to  the  technical  school,  with  an 
annual  allowance  of  $50,000.  He  said : “The 
library  has,  after  10  years  of  open  house,  an 
appropriation  from  the  city  of  more  than 
$1,100,000;  has  194,000  volumes  on  its  shelves 
and  a pay  roll  as  long  as  the  moral  law.  Last 
year,  out  of  $158,000  given  it  by  the  city,  it 
allotted  $30,000  for  books,  $52,000  for  care  of 
the  library  and  $40,000  for  care  of  building, 
or  $122,000  to  care  for  and  circulate  194,000 
volumes,  or  63  cents  a volume.  As  the  library 
stands  now,  it  certainly  has  outlived  its  use- 
fulness and  outgrown  in  its  demands  any  fair 
measure  of  help  this  city  could  be  expected  to 
give.  Its  endowment  by  private  subscription 
is  the  only  other  alternative.” 

A statement  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Larkin’s 
attack  was  immediately  issued  by  the  library 
board,  pointing  out  that  the  city  appropria- 
tions defrays  not  only  cost  of  the  entire  li- 
brary administration,  but  also  a considerable 
amount  of  the  building  maintenance  cost  of 
the  departments  of  art  and  science  of  the  Car- 
negie institute.  Statistics  of  the  use  of  the 
library  were  given,  to  prove  that  the  statement 
that  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness  “is  abso- 
lutely without  foundation.”  In  his  final  esti- 
mates, the  controller  receded  in  a degree  from 
his  first  radical  intentions,  and  recommended 
that  the  library  appropriation  be  made 
$125,000,  or  $33,000  less  than  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  city  council,  on  Feb.  26, 
acted  on  the  appropriations  ordinance,  and 
granted  the  library  $200  000. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Mercantile  L.  (60th  rpt., 
1905.)  Added  5014;  total  128,053.  Issued 
123,922  (fict.  inch  juv.  .676  per  cent)  ; attend- 
ance 196,486.  New  members  668;  total  mem- 
bership 3774- 

A special  membership  fee  of  $2  a year  for 
teachers  has  been  granted  and  in  consequence 
205  teachers  have  become  members.  The 
total  circulation  of  the  year  exceeds  by  5674 


that  for  1903,  which  was  the  largest  previously 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  library. 

Savannah  (Ga.)  P.  L.  (3rd  rpt.,  1905;  in 
local  press.)  Added  613;  total  not  stated. 
Issued,  home  use  66.294  (fict.  60,382).  No. 
visitors  11,852;  no.  borrowers,  “over  6000.” 

“There  appears  to  have  been  during  the 
year  a very  marked  increase  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  not  only  in  the  public  li- 
brary of  this  city,  but  throughout  the  South.’* 

Scranton  (Pa.)  P.  L.  (15th  rpt.,  1905.) 
Added  3387;  total  51,765  (35,383  for  circula- 
tion, 16,382  for  reference).  Issued,  home  use 
121,608;  lib.  use  5406  (fict.  50.76  per  cent. ; juv. 
fict.  17.22  per  cent.).  New  registration  4001 ; 
cards  in  force  8378.  Receipts  $15,599.76;  ex- 
penses $14,723.85  (salaries  $6521.50,  books 
$2261.12,  binding  $615.83,  periodicals  $351,  in- 
surance $567,  heating  $636.96,  lighting  $549.39, 
stationery  and  printing  $369.06).  “Bookbind- 
ing done  for  the  library  in  1905  included  764- 
volumes  newly  bound,  and  1093  volumes  re- 
bound or  reset  in'  original  covers.  The  bind- 
ing of  magazine  volumes  has  of  necessity  been 
again  almost  entirely  neglected,  because  of  in- 
adequate appropriations.”  The  use  of  the 
young  people’s  department  of  3300  v.  has  con- 
siderably increased,  the  total  circulation  being 
20,936. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey  L.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (Rpt.,  1904-5.)  Added  2661;  total 
58.681 ; 1800  v.  were  bound  during  the  year. 

“The  work  of  cataloging  the  publications  of 
the  state  geological  surveys  wras  continued. 
All  of  the  eastern  and  southern  states,  except 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  are  completed 
and  also  a portion  of  the  central  western 
states.  The  work  of  cataloging  the  sections 
of  petrology,  mineralogy,  and  crystallography 
is  completed.  By  arrangement  with  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  these  cards  were  sent 
to  him  to  be  printed,  and  printed  cards  are 
now  available  for  all  the  state  surveys  cata- 
loged and  also  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
books  on  petrology  and  mineralogy.  The 
monographs,  bulletins,  water-supply  papers, 
and  professional  papers  of  the  Survey  have 
all  been  cataloged,  and  printed  cards  are  now' 
available.  The  result  of  this  work  of  co- 
operation w'ith  the  Library  of  Congress  is 
that  all  the  prominent  geologic  publications 
are  cataloged,  and  printed  cards  are  availa- 
ble for  the  use  of  all  libraries  and  individ- 
uals within  a very  short  time  after  the  pub- 
lications are  placed  in  circulation.” 

Warren  (O.)  P.  L.  The  new  Carnegie 
library  building  was  opened  on  the  afternoon 
of  Feb.  3. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Woman’s  Institute  L.  Re- 
cent lectures  and  exhibits  have  been  given  at 
the  library,  including  an  address  on  “Book 
plates,”  by  David  McNeely  Stauffer,  on  Feb. 
8,  illustrated  by  a large  loan  collection  of 
book  plates. 
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Aberdeen  ( Scotl .)  P.  L.  (21st  rpt. — year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1905.)  Added,  lending  dept. 
1254  ; total  32,945.  Added,  ref.  dept.  983  ; total 
31,106.  Issued,  home  use  336,780,  a gain  of 
48,213  over  the  previous  year  (fict.  56  per 
cent.)  ; ref.  issue  23,423.  No.  borrowers  12,131. 

This  is  the  library’s  “majority”  report — the 
21st  since  its  beginning  in  1884  — and  also 
the  record  of  “by  far  the  most  successful  year” 
in  its  history.  The  increase  in  use  has  been 
very  large,  and  in  all  its  departments  the  li- 
brary appears  to  be  carrying  on  active  and 
vigorous  work.  The  extension  scheme,  en- 
tered upon  five  years  ago,  has  been  completed, 
and  the  last  portions  of  this  scheme  — the 
new  central  reading  room  and  the  extended 
reference  department,  were  made  available  to 
the  public  in  May.  The  scheme  now  embraces 
four  branch  reading  rooms  for  different  dis- 
tricts, enlarged  and  improved  central  reading 
and  reference  facilities,  and  delivery  stations 
at  three  of  the  branch  reading  rooms.  “The 
funds  available  consisted  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
very  generous  donation  of  £10,500  and  a sum 
of  £1224  saved  from  revenue  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  making,  in  all,  £11,724. 
The  cost  of  the  scheme,  when  the  accounts 
are  finally  paid  off  — certain  sundries  have  yet 
to  be  dealt  with  — is  estimated  at  £12,298, 
leaving  a deficit  of  £574,  on  which  the  library 
is  now  paying  interest.” 

University  of  St.  Andrews  L.,  Scotland. 
(Rpt. — year  ending  Sept.  30,  1905 ; in  univer- 
sity library  Bulletin,  Jan.,  1906.)  Added  1795; 
expended  for  books  £1004  18s.  5r-4d.  Issued 
for  home  use  to  students,  members  of  the 
faculty  and  others,  6206  v.  to  371  readers. 

Shelf  room  in  the  library  itself  has  been  ex- 
hausted, and  it  was  necessary  to  use  for  this 
purpose  the  quarters  previously  given  to  the 
library  store,  and  to  transfer  to  offices  in  an 
adjacent  college  building  the  platforms, 
benches  and  other  furniture  formerly  used 
in  the  store.  About  180  lineal  feet  of  shelv- 
ing’was  installed  and  filled  with  books  trans- 
ferred from  the  north  wall  of  the  reading 
room  gallery.  “These  tentative  expedients  for 
increased  book  accommodation  cost  more  than 
they  are  really  worth,  inasmuch  as  they  lead 
to  great  dislocation  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
lilrary  without  relieving  the  congestion  where 
relief  is  most  needed.” 


6itts  a n&  Bequests 


Clinton,  III.  On  Jan.  31,  Vespasian  Warner, 
of  Bloomington,  111.,  offered  to  give  $10,000 
for  a public  library  building  to  his  native  town 
of  Clinton,  provided  the  town  will  furnish 
a site  and  agree  to  support  the  library. 

Hardwick  ( Vt.)  P.  L.  By  the  will  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Jeudevine,  of  Hardwick,  the  li- 


brary is  made  residuary  legatee  of  her  estate, 
estimated  at  $10,000.  The  legacy  is  to  be 
used  as  an  endowment  fund  for  purchase  of 
books  and  running  expenses. 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames.  The  economic 
library  of  the  late  George  N.  Catt,  of  New 
York  City,  has  been  presented  to  the  college 
library  by  Mrs.  Call.  It  contains  about  500  v. 

Janesville  (Wis.)  P.  L.  By  the  will  of  the 
late  Stanley  Smith  of  Janesville,  the  library 
receives  a bequest  of  $500. 

Carnegie  library  gifts. 

Deep  River,-  Ct.  Feb.  13.  $5000. 

Madison,  S.  D.  Jan.  25.  $10,000. 

Martinsville,  Ind.  Feb.  16.  $12,500. 

Pallas,  la.  $10,000. 

South  McAlester,  I.  T.  Feb.  9.  $15,000. 

Swarthmore  (Pa.)  College  L.  Feb.  4. 
$50,000,  on  condition  that  an  equal  sum  is 
raised  for  endowment. 


practical  Botes 


Battershai.l,  Fletcher.  Bookbinding  for 
bibliophiles : being  notes  on  the  technical 
features  of  the  well-bound  book  for  the  aid 
of  connoisseurs ; with  a sketch  of  gold  tool- 
ing, ancient  and  modern.  Greenwich,  Ct., 
Literary  Collector  Press,  1905.  9-I-132  p. 

il.  sq.  O.  $2.50. 

Appeals  to  the  collector  and  booklover. 
Gives  facts  about  mending  and  repairing 
leather  joints  and  sewing,  edges  and  edge 
gilding,  choice  of  leathers,  head  bands  and 
covering,  etc. 

Bookbinders'  gauge.  (Described  in  Official 
Gazette  of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  Jan.  9, 
1906.  120:393.)  il. 

Eight  claims  are  allowed  for  this  patent. 
Book  support.  (Described  in  Official  Ga- 
zette of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  Jan.  9, 
1906.  120:347.)  il. 

A stall-like  arrangement  suspended  from 
the  top  of  a shelf  to  hold  the  book  in  place. 

Card  index  drawer.  (Described  in  Official 
Gazette  of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  Jan.  9, 
1906.  120:347.)  il. 

Eight  claims  are  allowed  for  this  patent. 
Substitute  for  the  card  index.  (In  Ameri- 
can Machinist,  Jan.  11,  1906.  29:58.) 

A device  on  somewhat  the  plan  of  the  loose 
leaf  ledger  put  up  in  book  form  for  the  equiv- 
alent of  1000  cards,  thus  making  it  easy  to  be 
carried  about. 
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Xlbrarians 

Edmond,  John  Philip,  librarian  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Writers  to  Her  Majesty’s  Signet, 
Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  foremost  bibliogra- 
phers of  Great  Britain,  died  in  Edinburgh  on 
Jan.  30  last,  aged  55.  Mr.  Edmond  was  born 
and  educated  in  Aberdeen  and  was  for  many 
years  engaged  in  the  bookbinding  and  pub- 
lishing business  there.  In  1889  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  librarian  at  Sion  College, 
and  in  1891  became  librarian  to  the  Earl  of 
Crawford,  whose  collection  is  famous  among 
the  great  private  libraries  of  the  United  King- 
dom. This  post  he  held  until  his  appoint- 
ment to,  the  Signet  Library  in  1904.  Mr. 
Edmond’s  bibliographical  attainments  first 
won  recognition  by  his  work  on  “The  Aber- 
deen printers,”  1884-8,  and  later,  in  1890,  by 
his  association  with  the  notable  “Annals  of 
Scottish  printing,”  of  which  he  was  the  gen- 
eral editor.  During  his  connection  with  the 
Earl  of  Crawford’s  library  at  Haigh  Hall,  he 
prepared  some  of  the  most  valuable  issues  in 
the  important  series  of  “Bibliotheca  Linde'si- 
ana,”  among  them  the  “Catalogue  of  Chinese 
books  and  manuscripts”  (1895),  ‘‘Catalogue 
of  English  broadsides,  1505-1897”  (1898), 
‘ Catalogue  of  English  newspapers,  1641-66” 
(1901),  and  “Catalogue  of  a collection  of 
1500  tracts  by  Martin  Luther  and  his  contem- 
poraries, 1511-98”  (1903).  His  work  was  of 
special  value  in  its  presentation  of  new  ma- 
terial and  of  the  results  of  extended  original 
research.  He  had  been  since  1882  a life  mem- 
ber of  the  Library  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  w'as  deeply  interested  in  its 
work  and  a familiar  figure  at  its  meetings ; 
and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  president  of 
the  Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society. 

Ely,  Miss  Sarah  E.,  the  first  librarian  of 
the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Public  Library,  died  at 
her  home  in  Holyoke  on  Feb.  7.  Miss  Ely  was 
born  in  Holyoke.  Oct.  31,  1840,  was  a gradu- 
ate of  Mount  Holj'oke  College,  and  when  the 
library  was  established  in  1870  was  appointed 
librarian,  a position  she  held  until  about  five 
years  ago. 

Emery,  Ernest  W.,  assistant  librarian  of 
the  Maine  State  Library,  was  on  Feb.  23  ap- 
pointed state  librarian  of  Maine,  succeeding 
the  late  Col.  L.  D.  Carver.  Mr.  Emery  has 
been  connected  with  the  state  library  for  15 
years,  and  his  appointment  has  been  received 
with  general  satisfaction  by  the  librarians  of 
the  state.  He  has  been  actively  interested  in 
the  library  work  of  the  state,  and  is  at  present 
secretary  of  the  Maine  Library  Association. 

Goodrich,  Francis  L.  D.,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1906,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  catalog  department 
of  the  New  York  State  Library. 

Harron,  Mrs.  Julia  Scofield,  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School,  class  of  1905,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  selection  and  an- 


notation of  books  at  the  New  York  State 
Library. 

Hartwig,  Otto.  “Aus  dem  leben  eines 
deutschen  bibliothekars : erinnerungen  und 

biographische  aufsatze  von  Otto  Hartwig” 
(Marburg,  N.  G.  Elwert,  1906,  387  p.  with 
portrait)  is  reviewed  by  A.  Hortzschansky  in 
the  February  number  of  the  Zentralblatt  fur 
Bibliothckswesen.  The  thousand  and  one  de- 
tails which  make  up  a librarian’s  life  hardly 
form  promising  material  for  a biography,  and 
the  best  portrayal  of  Hartwig’s  individuality 
is  to  be  found  perhaps  in  these  selections  from 
his  own  writings.  These  are  divided  into 
three  groups:  1,  contributions  to  the  story  of 
Hartwig’s  life;  2,  biographical  sketches;  3, 
contributions  to  the  history  of  Kurhessen. 
The  reviewer  deplores  the  absence  of  the 
reminiscences  of  his  youth  in  which  Hartwig 
often  indulged  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
“spoken  essays  of  a peculiar  charm,”  and 
adds  that  editor  and  publisher  are  to  be 
thanked  for  this  noteworthy  addition  to  the 
small  number  of  works  on  librarians.  F.  W. 

Hunt,  Edward  Browne,  chief  cataloger  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  died  suddenly  of 
heart  disease  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  9,  while 
on  a train  from  Boston  to  Dedham,  Mass. 
Mr.  Hunt  was  the  son  of  Oliver  and  Alice 
Brown  Hunt,  and  was  born  in  South  Sud- 
bury, Mass.,  Feb.  19,  1855.  He  was  a gradu- 
ate of  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  also  of 
Harvard  College,  class  of  1878.  After  gradu- 
ation, he  acted  for  some  time  as  private  tutor 
in  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  and  later 
accepted  a position  as  assistant  at  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  For  the  past  23  years  he 
had  been  a member  of  the  library  staff, 
and  for  many  years  had  been  head  of  the 
catalog  department.  Mr.  Hunt  had  decided 
literary  and  musical  attainments,  was  an 
ex-president  of  ihe  Papyrus  Club  and  a 
member  of  the  St.  Botolph  and  Signet  clubs; 
he  had  been  for  the  past  five  years  a member 
of  the  American  Library  Association.  His 
home  was  in  Dedham. 

Jewett,  Dr.  Walter  K.,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1905,  has  been 
appointed  senior  assistant  at  the  John  Crerar 
Library,  Chicago. 

Nekney,  Miss  May  C.,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1906,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  to  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Ander- 
son, director  of  the  New  York  State  Library. 
Since  1903  Miss  Nerney  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  history  section  of  the  state  library. 

Selden,  Miss  Elizabeth,  who  has  been  for  ^ 
eight  years  assistant  librarian  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Public  Library,  has  resigned  that 
position  to  accept  one  on  the  staff  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library. 

Stoddard,  Miss  Florence  Louise,  formerly 
assistant  in  the  Essex  Institute  Library, 
Salem.  Mass.,  has  been  elected  librarian  of 
the  South  Norwalk  (Ct.)  Public  Library. 
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Ward,  Harry  L.  S.,  long  connected  with 
the  manuscripts  department  of  the  British 
Museum,  died  in  London  on  Jan.  28,  in  His 
81st  year.  Mr.  Ward  was  an  accomplished 
scholar,  best  known  by  his  “Catalogue  of 
romances,”  which  recorded  for  the  first  time 
the  contents  of  the  manuscript  romance  col- 
lections in  the  British  Museum ; he  had 
completed  also  for  the  museum  a “Catalogue 
of  Icelandic  manuscripts,”  which  is  still  un- 
published. 


Cataloaino  anfc  Classification 


Classification  of  law. — Since  the  publica- 
tion in  1894  of  the  University  of  California 
classification  of  books,  many  of  the  subject 
divisions  have  been  modified,  extended,  or 
very  fully  differentiated.  The  following  classi- 
fication of  law,  a subject  which  few  librarians 
will  care  to  tackle,  is  believed  to  be  a satis- 
factory, workable  one  for  a large  general  or 
university  library.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  number  of  books  published  on 
any  subject,  which  are  likely  to  be  in  an 
American  library,  and  the  notation  is  adjusted 
thereto. 

J.  C.  Rowell. 

289  Law,  Jurisprudence,  Philosophy,  Gen- 

eral treatises. 

289a  Bibliography. 

(Ref.  to  catalogs  of  law  libraries  A10) 
289b  Dictionaries. 

289c  Periodicals,  Bar  association  reports. 

28gd  History,  Origin  of  law.  [Hist,  civil  law  292d 
28gf  Law  reforms.  [Canon  law  46 

289g  Ethics.  [Constitutional  law  263 

289m  Study,  Education,  Admission  to  bar. 

[Medical  law  481 

28gn  Law  Schools:  publications,  reports. 

289W  Wit,  Maxims,  Phrases. 

289X  Collected,  Miscellaneous  works,  Essays. 

2892  Collective  biography.  Bench  and  bar. 

290  Natural  law.  [See  also  17 

291  International  law,  Admiralty,  Maritime. 

[Treaties  84d 

29ii  International  arbitration. 

[Lit.  copyright  A48 

291k  Hague  Tribunal. 

291P  Private  international  law.  Conflict  of  laws. 
Aliens,  Citizenship,  Extradition,  Natural- 
ization. [Military  law  624 

292  Roman,  Civil  law.  General  treatises ; 
Analyses. 

Note. — Modern  civil  law  goes  under  293. 
2gad  History  of  Roman  law. 

292e  Ante-Justinian  law,  XII  Tables,  Texts,  Com- 
mentaries. 

2g2f  Gaius.  Texts,  Commentaries. 

2 92g  Ulpianus.  Texts,  Commentaries. 

292I1  Justinianus.  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  and  Com- 
mentaries. 

292!  Justinianus.  Code.  Texts,  Commentaries. 
292J  Justinianus.  Digest,  Pandects,  and  Com- 
mentaries. 

292k  Justinianus.  Institutes  and  Commentaries. 
292I  Justinianus.  Novella,  and  Commentaries. 
292n  Post-Justinian  law. 

292P  Rights  of  property;  Possession. 

292r  Obligations,  Contracts,  Commercial  law. 

292t  Rights  of  persons,  Citizenship,  Family,  etc. 
292V  Criminal  law. 

292X  Actions,  Procedure. 


293  National  law.  General ; unclassified. 

Note. — National  or  state  law  on  any  sub- 
ject, as  Patents  (294V),  Taxation  (295X) 
goes  with  the  subject. 

293d  Ancient  law  (other  than  Roman). 

[Hebrew  21 1 

293dg  Greek. 

293f  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman. 

293g  English. 

293I1  French. 

2931  German;  Salic. 

293m  Spanish;  Spanish-American. 

293n  Swiss. 

29311  United  States;  Inter-state  law. 

294  Common  law.  General  and  elementary 

treatises. 

294d  Commercial,  Mercantile  law. 

2946  Agency,  Attorney  and  client,  Brokers  and 
factors,  Partnership. 

294f  Private  corporations.  Franchises. 

294g  Bailments  and  carriers,  Railways,  Inn- 
keepers. 

294I1  Banking. 

294i  Insurance,  Average. 

294j  Negotiable  instruments,  Bills,  Notes,  Checks, 
Bonds,  Stocks. 

294k  Bankruptcy,  Assignment,  Debtor  and  cred- 
itor. 

294I  Contracts,  Sales  (Personal  property),  Auc- 
tions, Obligations. 

294m  Guaranty  and  suretyship,  Bonds  (official), 
Pledges,  Usury. 

294n  Combinations,  Monopolies,  Restraint  of 
trade,  Labor,  Boycotts,  Strikes. 

[Specific  performance  2951 
[Factory  acts  295b 

294q  Property  law,  Real  and  personal.  Ten- 
ures. 

294r  Conveyancing,  Deeds,  Estates,  Mortgages, 
Mortmain,  Vendor  and  purchaser. 

294rf  Forms  in  conveyancing,  Notaries  public. 

294s  Lands,  Boundaries,  Easements,  Eminent  do- 
main, Highways,  Torrens  system. 

[Farm  law  5_07e 

294t  Landlord  and  tenant,  Fixtures,  Dilapida- 
tions, Rent,  Waste. 

294U  Mining  law. 

294V  Patent  law. 

294W  Waters,  Irrigation,  Riparian  rights. 

294X  Wills,  Inheritance,  Annuities,  Descent, 
Dower. 

295  Law  of  Persons.  [Probate  law  296V 

293d  Domestic  relations,  Family,  Husband  and 
wife,  Parent  and  child,  Guardian  and 
ward. 

295f  Marriage  and  divorce. 

295g  Married  women. 

295I1  Master  and  servant,  Apprentices,  Employers’ 
liability,  Factory  acts. 

295k  Torts.  Damages,  Damnum  absque  in- 
juria, Deceit,  Libel,  Malice,  Nuis- 
ances, Trespass.  [Equity  practice  296j 

295I  Equity.  Accidents,  Charitable  uses, 
Fraud  and  mistake,  Negligence,  Spe- 
cific performance,  Trusts  and  uses. 

2g5n  Administrative  law:  Public  officers. 

[See  also  256- 

29sr  Justices,  Sheriffs,  Constables,  Coroners. 

[Diplomatic  agents  29ig 

295t  Contested  elections,  and  Cases. 

[President  U.  S.  28ip 

295V  Public  service,  Municipal  corporations. 

[Official  bonds  294m 

295X  Revenue,  Taxation.  [Sanitary  law  485 

295Z  Criminal  law.  Abduction,  Arson,  As- 
sault, Forgery,  Gaming,  Homicide, 
Malpractice,  etc.  [Crime  304 
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296  Procedure,  Pleading  and  practice,  Ac- 

tions and  defences,  Limitations,  Par- 
ties-at-law,  Remedies. 

[Criminal  practice  2961 

2g6e  Antiquated  customs,  Benefit  of  clergy.  Or- 
deal, Torture,  Wager  of  battle,  etc. 

296f  Forms,  Entries,  Clerks’  assistants,  Preced- 
ents. [Conveyancing  forms  294rf 

29611  Code  practice,  Rules. 

296i  Criminal  practice.  Rules. 

296J  Equity,  Chancery  Practice,  Rules;  Discov- 
ery, Injunction,  Receivers. 

296k  English  courts  practice,  Rules. 

296m  Federal  courts  practice,  Rules. 

296n  State  courts  practice,  Rules. 

296P  Evidence,  Experts,  Nisi  prius,  Oaths,  Stat- 
ute of  frauds. 

2g6q  Jury  system.  [Grand  Jury  2961 

296r  Judgment  and  execution.  Attachment,  Ar- 
bitration and  award,  Arrest  and  bail, 
Claim  and  delivery,  Costs,  Ejectments, 
Liens,  Replevin. 

296t  Appeals,  Extraordinary  remedies;  Special 
procedure.  Assumpsit,  Certiorari,  Habeas 
corpus,  Jurisdiction,  Mandamus,  Pro- 
hibition, Quo  warranto. 

296V  Probate  law,  Administrators  and  executors, 
Assets.  [Wills  294X 

297  Statute  law,  Codes. 

297f  California  statutes. 

Note. — In  a general  library,  statutes  re- 
lating to  Education,  Finance,  etc.,  may 
be  arranged  with  such  subject,  if  pre- 
ferred. See  note  under  293. 

299  Reports,  Digests. 

2991  Trials. 

The  Bodleian  L.  “Supplement  to  the  staff- 
kalendar,”  somewhat  extended  in  its  1906  is- 
sue, contains  many  interesting  notes  on  rules 
and  processes  in  force  in  that  library  in  hand- 
ling various  classes  of  material.  These  include 
rules  for  stamping  and  foliating  mss. ; a 
scheme  for  calendaring  charters,  with  mis- 
cellaneous rules  for  the  calendarer  ; and  a care- 
ful “Scheme  for  the  new  catalog  of  Laudian 
Greek  mss.,”  followed  by  expository  notes 
which  bring  out  the  importance  of  detailed 
record  of  style,  illumination,  line-endings,  etc., 
in  scientific  cataloging,  as  “the  surest  road  to 
sound  induction  and  literary  discovery.”  The 
“rules  for  the  author  catalogs  of  printed  books 
and  printed  music,”  heretofore  out  of  print, 
are  also  given  in  revised  form.  The  “supple- 
ment” is  well  worth  the  careful  attention  of 
catalogers,  despite  its  meticulous  precision  in 
registering  non-essential  details  ; it  is  proposed 
to  revise  and  enlarge  it  yearly  “until  it  be- 
comes as  far  as  possible  a complete  directory 
to  the  practice  of  the  library” — a plan  that 
might  usefully  be  adopted  by  other  large  li- 
braries. 

British  Museum  Library  and  its  cata- 
logue. (In  Edinburgh  Review,  Januarj, 
1906,  p.  117-136.) 

An  extremely  interesting  contribution  to  li- 
brary literature.  Reviews  briefly  but  graphi- 
cally the  history  of  the  building  up  of  the 
museum  collection,  and  the  successive  stages 
of  its  catalogs,  printed  and  manuscript, 
from  the  two  folio  volumes  of  1787  to  the 
present  series  of  930  volumes,  and  then 
passes  on  to  a critical  consideration  of  the 


catalog,  its  characteristics  and  defects.  The 
chief  points  criticised  are  the  pedantic  pre- 
cision in  entry  of  well  known  writers  (as 
Voltaire  under  Arouet,  Montesquieu  under 
Secondat,  Fenelon  under  Salignac,  etc.)  ; the 
various  forms  of  entry  for  different  classes  of 
anonymous  works;  continued  anonymous 
record  of  anonymously  published  works  after 
authorship  is  established ; inconsistencies  and 
difficulties  entailed  by  the  class  divisions 
“Academies”  and  “Periodicals and  insuffi- 
cient record  of  contents  or  titles  of  volumes 
in  composite  sets  (as  Percy  Society  publica- 
tions, which  are  entered  only  as  “Percy  So- 
ciety. Early  English  poetry,  ballads,  and  pop- 
ular literature  of  the  Middle  Ages;  edited 
from  original  manuscripts  and  scarce  publica- 
tions. 31  vols.  Lond.,  1842”).  In  conclusion, 
plea  is  made  for  the  publication  of  a revised 
edition  of  the  hand  list  of  bibliographies,  of 
which  the  last  issue  appeared  16  years  ago; 
continuation  of  the  subject-index  of  modern 
additions;  and  a revised  enlarged  catalog  of 
the  maps,  plans  and  charts.  The  enumeration 
of  the  volumes  of  the  catalog  required  for 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet  will  be  of  interest 
to  those  planning  tbe  allotment  of  space  to 
numbers  for  the  various  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, as  these  come  into  service  of  the  library 
catalog.  Incidentally  reference  is  made  to  the 
hopeless  condition  of  the  binding  work  at  the 
library.  It  is  stated  that  the  binding  of  most 
foreign  current  periodicals  is  at  least  six 
years  behindhand,  and  some  of  them  are  said 
to  be  as  much  as  18  years  behindhand.  An- 
other point  referred  to  is  that  the  trustees  of 
the  museum  cannot  reject  any  printed  matter 
sent  to  the  museum  or  dispose  of  any  dupli- 
cates. As  a result  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
time-tables  and  all  kinds  of  literature  relating 
to  pills  and  quack  medicines,  simply  because 
the  authorities  are  not  permitted  to  use  any 
discretion  in  the  matter.  The  article  evinces 
thorough  technical  knowledge,  and  sincere  ap- 
preciation of  the  library's  place  and  service 
in  the  world  of  scholarship. 

Chicago  P.  L.  Bulletin  no.  73 ; Accessions 
from  Dec.  I.,  1905,  to  Feb.  1,  1906.  16  p.  O. 

. Special  bulletin  no.  6:  selected  list  of 

books  for  boys.  Chicago,  January,  1906. 
32  p.  O. 

A classed  author  list  of  books  suitable  for 
boys  from  12  to  18  years  of  age. 
Connecticut  P.  L.  Committee.  Monthly 
book  list,  December,  1905.  [Hartford,  Ct., 
Feb.  17,  1906.]  22  p.  O.  (Book  list  sec 

12;  library  notes  scr.  9.) 

Besides  the  classed  list  of  recommended’ 
books,  contains  annotated  reading  list  on  Ja- 
pan and  Russia. 

Hulme,  E.  Wyndham.  The  principles  of  cata- 
loging. (In  Library  Association  Record, 
February,  p.  31-43.) 

In  three  sections  covering,  1,  Indication  of 
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“A  natural  and  convenient  frontier  line  be- 
tween the  author  and  subject  catalog  when 
these  catalogs  are  published  in  separate  sec- 
tions;” 2,  Classification  of  subject  matter  in 
subject  catalogs;  3,  Criticism  of  the  Anglo- 
American  code  of  cataloging  rules.  In  sec- 
tion 1 Mr.  Wyndham’s  contention  is  that 
works  about  an  author,  corporate  body  or  in- 
stitution should  be  indicated  by  reference  or 
added  entry  under  the  main  entry  for  such 
author,  body  or  institution,  in  accord  with 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  British  Museum  and 
other  catalogs  for  “Shakespeare,”  “Dante,” 
etc.,  which  is  practically  a combination  of  au- 
thor entry  with  subordinated  subject  entry;  this 
would  result  in  having  many  sections  of  the 
classed  catalog,  simply  referenced  out  to  the 
author  catalog.  Section  2 touches  briefly  upon 
the  difficulties  of  synonymous  or  partially 
synonymous  class  headings,  and  warns  against 
acceptance  of  Cutter’s  subject  rules  as  a sound 
basis  for  classification  in  the  subject  catalog. 
Section  3 reviews  varying  practice  in  author 
entry  under  pseudonym,  family  name,  etc.,  and 
presents  rules  suggested  as  substitutes  for 
those  given  in  the  provisional  code  of  the 
international  catalog  rules  committee  (L.  A. 
U.  K.  and  A.  L.  A.) 

The  New  York  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  January, 
besides  its  elaborate  bibliography  of  Franklin, 
prints  an  interesting  selection  of  “Letters  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  on  public  affairs,  1 773" 
1787,”  from  the  manuscripts  in  the  library’s 
collection. 

Nottingham  (Eng.)  F.  P.  Ls.,  Central  Lend- 
ing L.  Second  supplementary  author-list 
of  fiction,  poetry  and  the  drama,  1900-1906. 
Nottingham  [1906].  32  p.  O. 

A title-a-line  author  list,  two  columns  to  a 
page;  pseudonymous  entries  are  in  italics,  and 
anonymous  works  appear  in  A under  “Anony- 
mous.” There  is  brief  indication  of  sequels 
and  of  date  or  subject  of  historical  novels. 
There  is  a large  representation  of  low-grade 
fiction  — Family  Story-teller  series,  Hume, 
Boothby,  Corelli,  Florence  Warden,  “John 
Strange  Winter,”  “Rita,”  Col.  Richard  Henry 
Savage,  etc. 

Plainfield  (N.  7.)  P.  L.  Supplement  to  class 
list  no.  1 : English  prose  fiction  added.  No- 
vember, 1900-December,  1905.  [Plainfield] 
1906.  24  p.  nar.  S. 

The  St.  Josepi-i  (Mo.)  F.  P.  L.  Bulletin 
for  February  contains  a short  reading  list  on 
“Railroad  rate  legislation.” 

The  Seattle  (Wash.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for 
February  contains  a reference  list  on  “Operas,” 
covering  besides  the  general  subject  Gounod 
and  “Faust,”  Puccini  and  “La  boheme,”  Verdi 
and  “Rigoletto,”  and  Wagner  and  “Lohen- 
grin” and  “Tannhaiiser.” 

University  Club  L.  New  York  City.  Se- 
lected list  of  books  added,  1905.  New  York 


City,  1906.  40  p.  T.  (Lib.  bulletin,  no.  9.) 
A classed  list,  annotated. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  Finding  list  of 
music.  Worcester,  Mass.,  February,  1906. 
92  p.  O. 

A fairly  close  classification,  based  on  the 
Dewey  system,  “of  all  material  in  this  library 
under  any  section  of  music.”  Critical  works 
following  the  works  themselves,  thus  mixing 
music  and  music-literature,  is  not,  perhaps, 
the  best  arrangement  in  a public  library  find- 
ing list.  The  collection  of  music-literature, 
though  not  very  modern,  includes  standard 
books,  and  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  pub- 
lications in  English.  It  is  strongest  in  biog- 
raphy, but  unfortunately  biographical  analy- 
tics are  made  only  for  the  “great  masters.” 
The  library  is  weak  on  the  music  side,  especi- 
ally in  instrumental,  chamber,  and  orchestral 
music.  Of  the  “classics”  in  afl  forms  only  the 
best  known  works  appear.  Under  “scores” 
(presumably  light  operas)  on  p.  29,  are  en- 
tered “I  pagliacci”  and  “Cavalleria  rusticana !” 
There  are  about  1200  entries  (including  analy- 
tics), with  no  bibliographical  details  except 
dates  of  publication,  shelf-numbers,  and  oc- 
casional contents-notes.  Books  in  the  1904 
“A.  L.  A.  catalog”  are  indicated. 

JBlbUoarapb^ 

American  history.  Wells,  P.  P.  Books  on 
American  history  published  in  1904:  annual 
supplement  to  Larned’s  “Literature  of 
American  history.”  (In  A.  L.  A.  Booklist, 
v.  2,  no.  2.  February,  1906.  p.  40-59-) 
Carefully  selected  and  annotated ; the  supple- 
ments for  1902  and  1903  were  issued  in  pam- 
phlet form  by  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  as 
“Annotated  titles  of  books  on  English  and 
American  history.” 

Canary  Islands.  Maffiote,  L.  Los  periodicos 
de  las  islas  Canarias;  apuntes  para  un  cata- 
logo.  1 : 1758-1876.  Madrid,  Alonso,  1905. 
170  p.  8°. 

Child  labor.  Spargo,  J.  The  bitter  cry  of 
the  children,  with  an  introduction  by  R. 
Hunter.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1906.  xxiii, 
337  p.  20cm. 

Notes  and  authorities : p.  307-323. 

Child  study.  Rowe,  S.  H.  The  physical 
nature  of  the  child,  and  how  to  study  vt. 
N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1906.  xvi,  21 1 p.  igyicm. 
Bibliography:  p.  188-200. 

Entomology.  Literature  of  forest  entomol- 
ogy. (In  N.  Y.  State  Museum.  Memoir 
8,  p.  12-13.  Albany,  1905.) 

13  titles  from  1857  to  1903,  chiefly  in  N.  Y. 
state  and  government  publications. 
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Filaria  loa.  Annotated  bibliography  of 
Filaria  loa  (In  Journal  of  Infectious  Dis- 
eases, March  2,  1906.  3:77-90.) 

Appendix  to  article  by  H.  B.  Ward: 
“Studies  on  human  parasites  in  North  Amer- 
ica. 1.  Filaria  loa.” 

France.  History.  Repertoire  methodique  de 
l’histoire  moderne  ct  contemporaine  de  la 
France;  redige  sous  la  direction  de  G. 
Briere  et  P.  Caron.  6.  annee:  1903.  Paris, 
Comely,  1906.  xxxiv,  361  p.  8°. 
Franklin,  Benjamin.  List  of  works  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library  by  or  relating  to 
Benjamin  Franklin.  (In  New  York  Public 
Library  Bulletin,  January,  1906,  p.  29-83.) 

A notable  contribution  to  Franklin  bibliog- 
raphy, covering  Bibliography,  Manuscripts, 
Works  by  Franklin,  Works  about  Franklin, 
Works  printed  by  Franklin,  Portraits,  etc., 
of  Franklin.  The  list  of  portraits  is  elaborate, 
recording  307  numbered  entries  and  followed 
by  a double-column  index  of  painters  or  en- 
gravers. 

French  literature.  Catalogue  general  de  la 
librairie  frangaise.  T.  16  (Table  des  ma- 
tures des  t.  14  et  15,  1891-1899.)  2.  fasc. : 
Clubs-Kystes.  Paris,  Nilsson,  1905.  p. 
241-532.  8°. 

French  poetry.  Lachevre,  Frederic.  Bib- 
liographic des  recueils  collectifs  de  poesies 
publies  de  1597  a 1700.  t.  4,  Supplement 
(Additions,  corrections,  tables  generates). 
Paris,  Leclerc,  1905.  8+335  P-  8°. 
Geography.  International  catalogue  of  scien- 
tific literature.  4th  annual  issue  [1904]  J : 
Geography,  mathematical  and  physical. 
London,  1905.  8°. 

Geophysics.  Bibliography  of  geophysics, 
in  preparation  by  F.  B.  Weeks,  under  grant 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  is  reported  upon 
in  Carnegie  Institution  year  book,  1905.  “The 
work  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Weeks  for  a 
period  of  seven  months,  April  1 to  Oct.  1. 
The  references  are  being  brought  together 
under  the  following  general  heads,  leaving 
the  minor  subject  heads  to  be  determined 
after  all  of  the  literature  has  been  examined: 
General  works  and  text  books;  bibliography; 
periodicals,  cosmical  physics,  divided'  into 
earth-moon  system,  meteorites,  origin,  con- 
stitution ; origin  of  earth,  divided  into  nebu- 
lar and  other  hypotheses  ; movement  of  earth 
in  space ; rotation  of  earth  in  space ; terres- 
trial magnetism ; electric  earth  currents ; au- 
roras; earth’s  interior,  divided  into  magmas, 
rocks,  igneous  rocks,  and  vulcanism ; litho- 
sphere, divided  into  origin,  etc.,  and  diastro- 
phism ; metamorphic  rocks ; sedimentary 
rocks ; ore  deposits ; earthquakes,  atmos- 


phere; hydrosphere;  climatology;  glaciology; 
geologic  processes;  physiography;  ocean  to- 
pography ; and  geologic  history.” 

Greek  papyri.  Hohlwein,  Nicolas.  La  papy- 
rologie  grecque;  bibliographic  raisonnee 
(ouvrages  publies  avant  le  1.  janvier  1905). 
Louvain,  Ch.  Peeters,  1905.  178  p. 

Hague.  Marie,  R.  van  Bibliographic  van 
’sGravenhage.  ’sGravenhage,  W.  P.  van 
Stockum,  1905.  viii,  50  p.  8°. 

Heat.  Subject  list  of  works  on  heat  and 
heat-engines  (excluding  marine  engineer- 
ing), in  the  library  of  the  Patent  Office. 
London,  H.  M.  Stationery  Off.,  1905. 
I99>  [1]  P-  16cm.,  (Patent  Office  Library 
ser.,  no.  16;  Bibliographical  ser.,  no.  13.) 
Heredity.  Woods,  F.  A.  Mental  and  moral 
heredity  in  royalty.  N.  Y.,  Holt,  1906.  8°. 
Bibliography : p.  308-312. 

Hospitals.  Girard,  W.  P.  Bibliography  of 
hospital  sanitation  and  architecture.  (In 
American  Architect  and  Building  News, 
January  6,  1906.  89:6-7.) 

Arranged  under : English  and  American 
books ; German  books ; Reports,  articles  and 
pamphlets  — German,  English.  Titles  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  year  of  publication. 

Huron  River  Valley.  Transeau,  E.  N.  The 
bogs  and  bog  flora  of  the  Huron  River  Val- 
ley. (In  Botanical  Gazette,  January,  1906. 
41 : 17-42.) 

Followed  by  a bibliography  of  61  titles. 
Immigration.  Hall,  P.  F.  Immigration  and 
its  effects  upon  the  United  States.  N.  Y., 
Holt,  1906.  8°. 

Bibliography:  p.  369-374. 

Income  tax.  Meyer,  H.  Die  einkom- 
mensteuerprojekte  in  Frankreich  bis  1887. 
Berlin,  Heymann,  1905.  xii,  190  p.  23cm. 
Contains  bibliographical  references. 
Manuscripts.  Madrasah  College  Library, 
Calcutta.  Catalogue  of  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the 
Calcutta  Madrasah;  by  Kamalu’d-din 
Ahmad  and  ‘Abdu’l-Muqtadir;  with  introd. 
by  E.  D.  Ross.  Published  by  order  of 
the  government  of  Bengal.  Calcutta,  Ben- 
gal Secretariat  Book  Depot,  1905.  1 p.  !., 

iv,  38,  1 15  p.  24cm. 

Mathematics.  International  catalogue  of 
scientific  literature.  4th  annual  issue  [1904] 
A : Mathematics.  London,  1905.  8°. 

Medicine.  New  York  State  L.  Bulletin  99, 
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Additions  6:  Medical  serials;  with  bibliog- 
raphy of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis;  comp, 
by  Ada  Bunnell,  medical  librarian.  Albany, 

1905.  p.  410-448.  0. 

In  three  sections : 1,  Periodicals ; 2,  Society 
transactions  and  reports;  3,  Public  health  re- 
ports and  vital  statistics. 

Meningitis.  Bunnell,  Ada.  Bibliography  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  (In  New  York 
State  L.  Bulletin  99,  Additions  6:  Medical 
serials  [etc.].  Albany,  1905.) 

In  two  divisions : List  of  articles  in  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Library,  January,  1895- 
September,  1905 : List  of  articles  not  in  the 
New  York  State  Library,  January,  1904-Sep- 
tember,  1905. 

Music.  Villanis,  L.  A.  Piccola  guida  alia 
bibliografia  musicale.  Torino,  fratelli  Bocca, 

1906.  63  p.  160. 

Philosophy.  Rand,  B.  History  of  philoso- 
phy : a selection  of  standard  works  in  the 
English  language.  (In  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary Bulletin,  February,  1906.  p.  55-65. 

An  excellent  compact  and  practical  bibliog- 
raphy, in  two  divisions : Histories,  and  Philos- 
ophers. In  the  second  part  entries  are  alpha- 
betic under  philosophers’  names,  giving  first 
original  works  and  then  biographical  or  other 
works  about  the  philosopher  or  his  system,  al- 
phabetically arranged  by  author.  Publishers, 
dates  and  prices  are  given. 

Printing.  Boston  Public  Library.  A list  of 
books  on  the  history  and  art  of  printing  and 
some  related  subjects  in  the  Public  Library 
of  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  libraries  of 
Harvard  College  and  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum; published  in  commemoration  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Boston,  Public  Library,  1906. 
2 p.  1.,  38  p.,  1 1.  2514cm. 

— Nijhoff,  W.  Bibliographic  de  la  typogra- 
phic neerlandaise  des  qnnees  1500  a 1540. 
Livre  13-15.  La  Haye,  Nijhoff,  1905. 

— Watkins,  George  Thomas.  Bibliography  of 

printing  in  America;  books,  pamphlets  and 
some  articles  in  magazines  relating  to  the 
history  of  printing  in  the  new  world;  with 
notes.  Boston,  published  by  the  compiler, 
1906.  32  p.  O.  $1.  [300  copies.] 

The  compiler,  in  a short  preface,  says : “I 
trust  that  those  who  make  use  of  this  little 
book,  the  first  of  its  kind,  will  pardon  all 
omissions  and  commissions.  The  work  was 
undertaken  because  of  my  love  of  the  subject. 


I am  a printer  on  one  of  the  Boston  morn- 
ing newspapers  and  what  spare  time  I have 
had  during  the  last  several  years  has  been 
spent  in  gathering  the  following  titles.  A 
good  number  of  the  books  described  are  in 
my  own  collection,  but  the  majority  of  the  ti- 
tles were  taken  from  books  on  printing  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library.”  Works  relating  to 
Franklin  have  been  left  out,  on  account  of 
their  inclusion  in  the  various  Franklin  bibli- 
ographies  and  catalogs,  d he  bibliography  is 
in  one  author-aiphabet,  with  frequent  annota- 
tions; it  is  creditable  in  material  and  appear- 
ance, though  often  untechnical  and  inconsist- 
ent in  method. 

Rhetoric  and  composition.  Text-books  in 
rhetoric  and  composition : report  of  stand- 
ing committee  on  aids  in  teaching  English 
of  New  England  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English.  (In  School  Review,  January, 
1906.  14:1-33-) 

More  than  one-third  of  this  report  is  given 
up  to  two  annotated  lists  of  text-books ; one 
for  elementary  schools  of  23  titles,  and  the 
other  for  secondary  schools  with  27  titles. 
I he  annotations  are  very  comprehensive. 

1 uberculosis.  Ruck,  Carl  von.  Immuniza- 
tion of  tuberculosis,  with  special  reference 
to  the  methods  of  Prof.  Von  Behring.  (In 
Medical  Record,  January  20,  1906.  69: 

85-91.) 

Followed  by  a bibliography  of  78  titles. 

Women.  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Free  Public  Li- 
brary. List  no.  6:  Women  and  home:  chil- 
dren, cooking,  house  decoration,  house  man- 
agement, servants,  sick  room,  sewing, 
women  and  girls.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Feb- 
ruary, 1906.  8 p.  Tt. 

Workingmen’s  insurance.  Delcourt,  R. 
Les  resultats  de  l’assurance  contre  les  ac- 
cidents du  travail.  Paris,  Rousseaux,  1905 
8°. 

Bibliographic:  p.  375-384. 

Writing.  Chamberlain,  Edward  F.  Acquisi- 
tion of  written  language  by  primitive  peo- 
ples. (In  American  Journal  of  Psychology 
January,  1906.  17:69-80.) 

Treats  of  the  psychology  of  language  learn- 
ing on  the  part  of  North  American  Indians, 
and  is  followed  by  an  annotated  bibliographv 
of  21  titles. 

Zoology.  International  catalogue  of  scien- 
tific literature.  3d  annual  issue  [1903]  N : 
Zoology,  pt.  3:  Subject  catalogue:  Verte- 
brata.  London,  1905.  8°. 
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BALLADE  OF  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Suppose  in  Roorbach  you  should  look 
For  what  you  can’t  in  Kelly  find, 

And  then  you  do  not  tree  the  book, 

Why  pick  up  Lowndes  and  go  it  blind; 
Throughout  the  Ref.  Cat.  you  may  wind, 
Perhaps  the  Trade  List  cuts  the  knot; 

Go  home  to  dinner;  when  you’ve  dined, 
Try  Petzholdt,  Stein  and  Watt! 

But  if  you’ve  searched  in  every  nook 
And  then  if  Lorenz  proves  unkind, 

While  e’en  Brunet  your  cause  forsook, 
Till  o’er  Vicaire  you’ve  loud  repined, — 
Cheer  up!  call  Kayser  to  your  mind, 

Don’t  touch  Georg,  you’ll  curse  your  lot, 
And  if  you  tear  the  leaves  you’re  fined, — 
Try  Petzholdt,  Stein  and  Watt! 

If  Heinsius  has  by  hook  or  crook 
Your  faith  in  Hinrichs  undermined. 

Your  goose  will  Salva  surely  cook; 

A course  through  Hoepli  then  is  lined, 
Haym  and  Hidalgo  are  designed 
To  fool  you  then  if  Bruun  does  not, — 
Antonio  Vetus  be  maligned, — 

Try  Petzholdt,  Stein  and  Watt! 

Envoy 

Halvorsen,  you’re  not  fit  to  bind! 

Pinto  de  Mattos,  you’re  all  rot! 

Get  wise,  the  Nordisk  Bog’s  declined — 
Try  Petzholdt,  Stein  and  Watt! 

J XT  T 


Botes  anO  Queries 


Elson’s  “United  States.”  — The  text  of 
“The  new  illustrated  history  of  the  United 
States,”  by  Henry  W.  Elson,  now  being  ad- 
vertised by  the  Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Elson’s  “His- 
tory of  the  United  States  of  America,”  Mac- 
millan, 1904.  The  plates  are  different,  but 
the  pages  sent  are  quite  easily  verified,  the 
text  being  the  same. 

Nellie  J.  Compton, 

Acting  librarian,  University  of  Nebraska. 

American  imprisoned  sailors  in  Japan. 
— Can  any  of  the  librarians  in  the  United 
States  give  any  instances  of  narratives  in 
print  of  American  sailors,  or  whalers,  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coasts  of  Japan,  and  kept  as 
prisoners  by  the  Japanese,  before  Commo- 
dore Perry’s  arrival  in  1853,  followed  by  the 
treaty  of  1854? 

It  is  believed  that  from  1815  to  1853  many 
scores  of  our  countrymen  saw  the  interior  of 
Japan  involuntarily.  Whether  in  Hawaii  or 
in  the  old  United  States  territory,  there  must 
be,  I imagine,  manuscript  or  printed  accounts 
of’ these  waifs,  and  of  some  of  their  own  ob- 
scure narratives,  time,  place,  etc.  I should 
be  glad  to  know. 

Wm.  Elliot  Griffis, 

Author  of  “ The  Mikado’s  empire,”  “Japan: 
in  history,  folk-lore " etc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Material  on  library  buildings  wanted.  — 
The  undersigned  is  making  a study  of  li- 
brary architecture,  with  special  reference  to 
buildings  of  $75,000  or  under,  and  will  be 
under  many  obligations  to  librarians  of  build- 
ings coming  within  that  figure,  who  will  send 
plans  and  views  of  their  buildings  at  an  early 
date.  Albert  Reed, 

Librarian,  Public  Library,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Literature  on  advertising. — In  the  Na- 
tional Advertiser  for  Dec.  16,  1905,  appeared 
an  article  entitled  “A  lack  in  libraries,”  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  books  on  adver- 
tising are  not  sufficiently  represented  in  pub- 
lic library  collections.  “There  are  now  at 
least  50  good  books  on  live  subjects  relating 
to  the  art  and  the  science  of  advertising.” 
This  subject,  it  is  pointed  out,  “is  so  large 
now,  and  there  are  so  many  people  interested 
in  learning  something  about  every  phase  of  the 
science,  that  it  is  surprising  that  more  atten- 
tion has  not  been  paid  to  it  by  libraries.”  . . . 
“We  can  conceive  of  no  library  — even  of 
those  devoted  to  the  literature  concerning  a 
particular  business,  such  as  insurance  libraries 
— which  would  find  it  inconsistent  with  their 
policy  to  incorporate  some  works  on  this  im- 
portant and  fascinating  subject.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  reading-rooms  in  the  country 
connected  with  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce, 
young  men’s  and  young  women’s  Christian 
associations  and  young  men’s  Hebrew  asso- 
ciations, etc.,  which  are  not  complete  until 
they  have  some  standard  work  on  advertising 
for  easy  reference.” 

The  Beginning  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress.— Mr.  William  Garrott  Brown’s  recently 
published  life  of  Oliver  Ellsworth  contains 
a paragraph  which  forms  an  interesting  addi- 
tion to  the  first  chapter  of  Mr.  Johnston’s 
“History  of  the  Library  of  Congress.”  It  is 
on  pages  97-98,  and  reads  as  follows : 

“A  few  days  later  [on  23  Jan.,  1783],  with 
Hamilton  and  Madison,  he  reported  in  favor 
of  a treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the 
Netherlands.  In  this  report  . . . there  was 
enclosed  the  treaty  itself  and  a series  of  forms 
and  blanks  for  the  various  interchanges  of 
officials  and  of  courtesies  which  it  called  for. 
‘Both  the  committee  and  Congress,’  Madison 
remarks,  ‘were  exceedingly  chagrined  at  the 
extreme  incorrectness  of  these  national  acts.’ 
The  debate  that  followed  led  to  a motion  tor 
the  purchase  of  a few  books  of  reference  for 
use  of  Congress,  and  that  motion  was,  no 
doubt,  the  beginning  of  the  histor^  of  the 
libraries  of  Congress  and  the  department  of 
state.  But  it  was  not  the  actual  beginning  of 
those  libraries.  Not  even  few  hundred 
pounds’  could  be  spared  for  such  a purpose.” 

Madison’s  account  of  the  debate  on  the 
question  [Writings,  ed.  Hunt,  1;  318-19],  to 
which  Mr.  Brown  refers,  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting; but  is  too  long  to  be  reprinted  here. 

A.  C.  Tilton, 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society. 
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This  annual  School  Number  of  the  Journal 
L devoted,  as  usual,  to  the  presentation  of  ways 
and  means  by  which  public  libraries  and  public 
schools  are  working  in  common  in  the  cause 
of  good  reading.  Mr.  Clark’s  brief  statement 
of  the  three  methods  chiefly  in  vogue  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  machinery  by  which  co-opera- 
tion between  libraries  and  schools  is  carried 
on  in  this  country.  There  is  a fourth  method,, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  Great  Britain  to 
some  extent,  which  seems  to  promise  almost 
better  results  — the  establishing  of  a joint  “li- 
brary-school” commission  or  board  to  control 
the  school  work  of  the  libraries,  and  the  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  of  this  work  from 
a special  “library-school”  fund.  It  is  evident 
that  the  relations  of  library  and  school  on 
what  may  be  called  the  mechanical  side  need 
to  be  more  carefully  worked  out  than  has 
yet  been  done;  but  it  is  evident  also  that  the 
uneven  and  inadequate  methods  now  in  vogue 
have  resulted  within  a very  few  years  in  an 
enormously  increased  and  improved  use  of 
books  by  children  and  teachers  in  the  routine 
of  school  work.  One  of  the  most  significant 
indications  of  the  growing  importance  of  the 
library  in  school  work  is  seen  in  the  various 
•efforts  made  to  instruct  teachers  and  children 
in  the  use  of  books.  Nothing  probably  would 
be  more  effective  in  improving  public  taste 
in  reading  than  the  regular  instruction  of 
teachers  in  the  use  of  books,  so  that  they  in 
turn  might  give  to  their  pupils  something  more 
than  a mechanical  ability  to  read  and  a perfunc- 
tory acquaintance  with  selections  from  school 
classics.  The  instruction  recently  begun  at  the 
Dayton  Public  Library  and  undertaken  in 
varying  degrees  by  other  libraries,  is  a step 
in  a direction  that  means  a great  deal  to  both 
the  school  and  the  library.  It  should  not  be 
long  before  systematic  instruction  in  the  first 
principles  of  library  use,  and  particularly  in 
the  choice  of  books  for  children,  is  a part  of 
training  in  normal  schools.  In  simpler  form 
such  instruction  would  be  of  the  utmost  value 
in  high  schools  and  in  grammar  schools  — not 
touching  minute  or  technical  details,  but  giv- 
ing a clear  working  knowledge  of  how  to  use 
bocks,  how  to  handle  them,  and  where  to  look 
for  the  information  that  books  can  impart. 


It  is  a pleasure  to  note  the  proposed  organi- 
zation of  a national  association  of  French  li- 
brarians, and  the  issue  of  the  first  number  of 
a French  periodical  devoted  to  library  inter- 
ests. These  steps,  if  followed  out  as  effective- 
ly as  now  seems  likely,  should  mean  organized 
library  advance  for  almost  the  only  leading 
country  of  the  world  that  has  not  yet  fallen 
in  line  with  the  modern  library  movement.  In 
Great  Britain  formal  organization  of  libra- 
rians followed  closely  upon  the  beginnings 
of  the  American  Library  Association  in  this 
country;  Germany,  Italy,  Austria  have  fol- 
lowed suit  in  later  years ; even  in  Australia 
a brave,  though  unsuccessful,  attempt  toward 
such  organization  has  been  made;  but  France, 
so  progressive  in  all  educational  thought  and 
activity  has  so  far  remained  untouched  by  this 
spirit  of  associated  library  effort.  This  is 
the  more  surprising,  as  France  has  long  been 
a centre  for  bibliographical  enterprises  and 
her  librarians  are  famous  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  scholarship  and  to  the  materials  of  re- 
search. Public  library  development,  however, 
in  the  more  popular  sense  of  the  term — the 
building  up  of  public  libraries  as  institutions 
for  the  use  of  the  whole  people  and  not  pe- 
culiarly for  scholars  — has  been  limited  very 
largely  to  the  work  of  the  Societe  Franklin 
and  similar  societies  or  religious  bodies,  and 
it  is  to  the  awakening  of  public  sentiment 
favorable  to  this  development  that  the  French 
librarians  have  particularly  to  address  them- 
selves. ThJ^ircular  announcement  of  the 
proposed  libraty  association  outlines  also  vari- 
ous means  by  which  the  efficiency  of  French 
libraries  may  be  strengthened.  Particularly 
interesting  is  the  suggestion  that  the  proposed 
association  should  undertake  to  revive  and 
continue  the  index  to  French  periodicals,  ini- 
tiated by  M.  Jordell — a project  that  would  be 
extremely  useful  not  only  to  the  libraries  of 
France  but  to  all  users  of  bibliographical 
tools. 


Since  the  library  conference  at  Atlantic 
City  the  third  series  of  sessions  of  the  copy- 
right conference  has  been  held  in  the  office 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington, 
with  the  result  that  the  concessions  desired 
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by  the  great  body  of  librarians,  as  represented 
by  the  delegates  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Board,  as  well  as  by  a divided  vote  in  Council, 
have  been  fully  adopted  as  a part  of  the  pro- 
posed code.  In  fact,  the  latest  form  of  the 
draft  goes  somewhat  farther,  and  instead  of 
confining  importations  to  books  frorp  the 
country  of  origin,  excludes  only  those  of 
American  authorship.  Under  this  latest 
scheme,  therefore,  a book  of  English  or  Ger- 
man authorship  can  be  imported  by  libraries 
from  any  country.  In  the  case  of  books  by 
American  authors,  these  may  be  imported 
when  out  of  print  in  this  country,  but  not 
otherwise.  Thus  the  only  modifications  from 
the  law  of  1891  with  which  libraries  are  con- 
cerned are  the  limiting  of  the  privilege  of 
importation  to  one  copy  instead  of  two  copies 
at  one  time ; the  proviso  that  importations 
without  the  consent  of  the  copyright  propri- 
etor must  be  by  official  or  incorporated  insti- 
tutions ; and  the  prohibition  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  editions  of  American  authors,  un- 
less home  editions  are  out  of  print.  Certainly, 
this  leaves  little  to  be  excepted  to,  unless  a 
librarian  is  prepared  to  go  to  the  length  of 
disregarding  authors’  rights  altogether;  and 
after  the  corporate  action  of  the  American 
Library  Association  the  movement  originated 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Cutter  in  starting  what  should 
more  accurately  be  called  a Library  Anti-Copy- 
right League  in  protest  against  the  proposed 
revision,  seems  particularly  mal  apropos.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  should  any  considerable 
number  of  librarians  seem  to  be  put  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  progress  of  this  country  toward 
recognizing  as  fully  as  other  countries  the 
rights  of  authors.  _____ 

Joseph  Sabin  began  in  1851  the  collection 
of  titles  for  his  “Bibliotheca  Americana,”  or 
“dictionary  of  books  relating  to  America,”  of 
which  the  first  part  was  issued  in  1867  and 
the  first  volume  completed  in  1868.  Its  early 
crudities  were  mitigated  in  the  later  volumes 
by  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Cutter,  and 
in  later  years,  especially  after  Mr.  Sabin’s 
death,  Mr.  Wilberforce  Eames  struggled  man- 
fully to  complete  the  unfinished  magnum  opus, 
carrying  it  through  the  Smiths  so  far  as  the 
redoubtable  John,  whose  bibliographical  per- 
plexities seem  to  have  given  a quietus  to  the 
undertaking.  It  has  long  been  matter  of  re- 


gret that  the  work  stopped  here,  and  it  is  good 
news  therefore  that  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington  has  in  plan  the  completion  of 
the  enterprise,  which,  complemented  by 
Charles  Evans’  creditable  though  not  compre- 
hensive “chronological  dictionary”  of  books 
printed  in  the  United  States  — his  “American 
bibliography”  — will  furnish  material  for  later 
bibliographical  scholars. 


Among  the  many  gems  of  humorous  litera- 
ture that  from  time  to  time  have  sparkled  in 
the  gloomy  depths  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  there  have  been  few  that  equal  the- 
recent  debate,  therein  chronicled,  upon  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  its  scope  and  its  functions. 
The  debate  over  the  items  of  the  library 
appropriation  recommended  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  gave  opportunity  for- this  instructive  ex- 
position of  guiding  principles  in  library  admin- 
istration. Architecturally,  says  the  statesman 
from  Iowa,  the  Library  of  Congress  is  all 
very  well ; he  views  it  with  approval  and 
delight.  But  it  is  the  administration,  as  de- 
veloped by  the  present  librarian,  that  grieves 
and  outrages  him.  Why  should  this  library 
contain,  and  particularly  desire,  old  and  musty 
tomes  which  have  been  reprinted  over  and 
over  again,  when  it  could  much  more  cheaply 
provide  fresh  modern  copies,  clean  and  at- 
tractive to  handle?  Are  there  any  so-called 
students  so  foolish  that  in  pursuing  Shake- 
spearean studies  they  would  actually  prefer 
an  old  dog-eared  volume  of  “one  of  the  orig- 
inal books  of  Shakespeare”  to  “a  clean  one 
in  modern  print  ?”  Perish  the  thought ! An- 
other legislator  views  with  distrust  the  prac- 
tice of  distributing  printed  catalog  cards  to 
subscribing  libraries  through  the  country.  He 
sees  in  this  the  first  step  toward  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  library’s  entire  collection ; for,, 
he  logically  inquires,  if  you  begin  with  dis- 
tributing card  indexes,  does  it  not  follow  that 
you  will  go  on  to  distribute  the  books  them- 
selves, and  then  what  becomes  of  your  library? 
It  should  be  added  that  these  remarkable 
arguments  were  met  in  a manner  that  relieves 
the  body  of  their  hearers  from  the  imputation 
of  like  opinions,  and  that  as  a whole  the 
debate  shows  how  assured  a place  in  public 
appreciation  and  respect  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  made  for  itself  during  Mr.  Putnam's 
administration. 
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METHODS  OF  SCHOOL  CIRCULATION  OF  LIBRARY  BOOKS* 
By  George  T.  Clark,  Librarian  of  San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Public  Library 


Thus  far  three  methods  have  been  devel- 
oped1 for  the  circulation  of  library  books 
through  the  medium  of  the  schools.  Library 
books  used  simply  for  reference  purposes 
either  in  the  classroom  or  at  the  library  I do 
not  regard  as  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
The  method  having  the  merit  of  greatest  sim- 
plicity is  that  by  which  the  pupils  are  sent 
directly  to  the  library.  The  teacher  assigns 
a list  of  books,  some  or  all  of  which  it  is  de- 
sired that  the  pupils  shall  read  within  an  al- 
lotted time.  This  method  is  well  adapted  to 
those  places  where  the  library  is  accessible  to 
all  children.  It  is  used  to  a certain  extent 
even  in  a city  as  large  as  San  Francisco, 
where  through  the  medium  of  branches  the 
library  covers,  though  inadequately,  a large 
territory.  Notwithstanding  these  agencies, 
however,  there  are  many  children  too  remote 
from  all  library  facilities  for  this  method  to  be 
effective.  Another  drawback  is  the  unfortu- 
nate psychologic  phenomenon  of  all  wanting 
to  read  the  same  book  at  the  same  time,  and 
it  is  rare  that  the  book  fund  will  permit,  even 
if  it  were  judicious  so  to  do  (where  the  de- 
mand is  not  likely  to  be  lasting),  the  whole- 
sale duplication  necessary  to  provide  copies 
enough  to  meet  the  demand1  for  a given  book 
at  a given  time.  One  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  this  practice  of  sending  the 
pupils  directly  to  the  library  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  so-called  library  habit,  which, 
once  acquired,  will  be  of  lasting  benefit.  In 
view  of  the  large  number  of  young  people 
whose  school  training  does  not  pass  beyond 
the  grammar  grades,  too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  educating  them 
in  the  use  of  books,  so  that  the  power  to 
avail  themselves  of  library  resources  shall  be 
at  their  command,  and  shall  be  utilized  when 
they  shall  have  passed  forever  from  the  sphere 
of  the  schoolroom.  It  may  be  urged  that  this 
method  by  which  books  pass  directly  from 
the  library  shelves  to  the  pupils’  hands  does 
not  lie  within  the  province  of  school  circula- 
tion, but  inasmuch  as  the  circulation  is  the 

•Read  before  the  California  Library  Association, 
Dec.  28,  1905. 


result  of  the  teacher’s  direction,  the  method 
properly  deserves  consideration  under  this 
head. 

The  second  method  is  that  by  which  books 
are  lent  to  classes  on  teachers’  cards.  In  San 
Francisco  it  is  the  practice  to  issue  to  teachers 
who  desire  them  library  cards  good  for  one 
year.  The  cards  are  kept  on  file  at  the  library 
and  show  simply  the  names  of  those  teachers 
having  an  account  on  which  books  may  be 
drawn  for  classroom  use.  The  library  pro- 
vides a blank  form  of  requisition  on  which 
the  teacher  may  send  for  any  books  desired. 
The  books  are  looked  up.  Those  available 
are  checked  off  on  the  list  and  with  it  are 
returned  to  the  teacher  after  having  been 
charged  to  his  or  her  account.  They  may  be 
kept  for  two  weeks  and  are  subject  to  renewal. 
The  practice  of  granting  special  privileges  of 
this  character  to  teachers  is  almost  universal, 
few  or  many  restrictions  in  matters  of  detail 
being  imposed,  according  to  the  influences 
potent  in  shaping  the  administration  of  the 
respective  libraries. 

This  method  answers  very  well  where  a 
few  books  are  wanted  now  and  then  for  col- 
lateral reading  in  the  study  of  particular 
topics.  The  resources  of  the  library  can 
readily  be  made  equal  to  any  such  demands, 
even  though,  as  has  been  our  experience,  dif- 
ferent schools  pursuing  similar  studies  re- 
quest the  same  books  at  the  same  time.  As 
the  demand  is  recurrent,  the  same  books  being 
desired  year  after  year,  the  library  has  added 
sufficient  copies  to  meet  all  requests.  But  the 
effort  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  grade  teach- 
ers to  use  this  same  method  to  get  enough 
library  books  to  distribute  among  their  pu- 
pils for  home  reading  has  not  been  so  suc- 
cessful. The  difficulties  in  the  way  are  sev- 
eral. In  the  first  place,  the  books  desired  are 
usually  those  suggested  by  the  course  of  study 
for  home  reading  for  cultural  purposes.  They 
are  usually  books  for  which  there  is  a very 
considerable  demand  at  the  library  at  all 
times.  Therefore,  unless  a special  collection 
is  set  apart  for  school  use  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  any  considerable  number  of  those 
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sent  for  by  the  teachers  will  be  available 
when  wanted. 

Again  the  matter  of  transportation  is  some- 
thing of  a burden  even  to  enthusiastic  teach- 
ers, and  the  fact  that  the  books  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  library  at  the  end  of  four  weeks 
does  not  allow  sufficient  time  for  all  of  the 
members  of  the  class  to  have  read  them. 
Furthermore,  the  frequent  transfer  of  books 
between  the  library  and  the  schoolroom,  in 
places  where  the  method  is  used  to  any  great 
extent,  entails  endless  bookkeeping  to  keep 
the  accounts  straight.  The  books  must  be 
charged  when  they  leave  the  library  and  dis- 
charged when  they  come  back,  and  when  they 
are  returned  on  the  instalment  plan  the  mal- 
ady is  even  more  aggravated. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties  a third  method 
has  found  favor  in  many  places.  It  is  that  of 
classroom  libraries.  Under  this  system  the 
library  'has  what  it  terms  a “school  duplicate 
collection”  made  up  of  those  books  suitable 
for  circulation  in  the  grades.  Copies  of  the 
same  books  may  be  in  the  general  collection 
of  the  library  for  circulation  on  demand,  but 
the  school  duplicates  are  set  apart  exclusively 
for  circulation  through  the  classroom.  These 
books  are  made  up  into  lots  of  from  40  to  50 
each,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  dif- 
ferent grades  for  which  they  are  intended. 
In  some  places  there  is  no  distinction  made 
in  the  grades  which  shall  be  supplied  with 
books,  all  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
high  school  being  equally  favored ; but 
many  libraries  omit  the  third  and  lower 
grades. 

This  system  of  circulating  library  books 
through  the  public  schools  has  been  exten- 
sively used  in  a certain  large  eastern  city,  and 
frequently  described.  In  conversation  with 
the  librarian  of  that  city  I inquired  whether 
he  had  met  with  any  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  schools  to  undertake  the  care 
and  circulation  of  these  classroom  libraries. 
He  replied  in  the  negative,  explaining  that 
when  the  library  first  undertook  this  method 
of  circulation  its  funds  permitted  the  purchase 
of  books  enough  to  supply  only  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  schools  in  the  city.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  principals  this  fact  was 
made  clear  to  them,  and’  in  consequence  com- 
petition to  be  included  in  the  favored  seventh 
was  very  keen. 


The  books  are  packed  in  boxes  or  cabinets 
which  may  be  used  to  shelve  the  books  while 
they  remain  at  the  school.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  term  they  are  distributed  to  the 
schools  or  classes  desiring  them.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  transportation  the  practice  varies.  In 
some  places  the  board  of  education  permits 
the  use  of  the  department  wagons  for  that 
purpose,  while  in  others  the  expense  is  borne 
by  the  library.  The  rule  seems  to  be  for  the 
library  to  stand  the  expense  if  it  has  to,  but 
to  get  the  service  from  the  board  of  education 
if  it  can.  Accompanying  the  books  are  blanks 
by  means  of  which,  with  very  little  effort,  a 
complete  record1  of  the  use  of  the  books  may 
be  kept.  To  prevent  unnecessary  loss  of 
books  it  is  necessary  for  the  names  of  the 
pupils  borrowing  them  to  be  recorded,  to- 
gether with  the  dates  when  taken  and  re- 
turned. This  may  be  done  by  the  teacher  in 
person  or  some  responsible  member  of  the 
class.  The  record  is  desired  on  the  part  of 
the  library  also  for  statistical  purposes  for 
reasons  analogous  to  those  which  impel 
schools  to  keep  accurate  attendance  registers. 
Once  a month  a library  assistant  visits  the 
school,  foots  up  the  circulation  records,  looks 
over  the  books,  withdraws  any  that  may  need 
binding  or  repairs,  and  in  general  looks  out 
for  the  welfare  of  the  collection.  At  the  end 
of  the  term  the  entire  collection  is  returned  to 
the  library.  In  the  circulation  of  a large  num- 
ber of  books  in  this  manner  some  are  neces- 
sarily lost,  in  some  instances  through  accident 
or  mishap,  and  in  others  through  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  books.  It  is  customary  to  give 
the  principals  discretion  in  the  matter  of  en- 
forcing the  payment  for  accidentally  lost  or 
damaged  books.  As  to  the  unaccounted-for 
books  — in  some  instances,  as  for  example  in 
the  city  of  Boston,)  the  school  department  as- 
sumes the  responsibility,  while  in  others  the 
library  stands  the  loss. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  this  system  the 
objections  noted  to  the  method  of  issuing 
books  on  the  teachers’  cards  are  largely  over- 
come. By  having  a special  collection  for 
school  use  and  apportioning  the  books  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term,  there  is  no  liability 
to  disappointment  by  failure  to  get  desired 
books.  The  transportation  problem  is  cared 
for.  There  is  no  worrying  about  getting  the 
books  back  on  time,  for  they  do  not  have 
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to  be  gathered  up  every  four  weeks  and  re- 
turned to  the  library.  The  classroom  is  de- 
signed to  be  large  enough  to  furnish  a suit- 
able book  for  every  one  in  the  class.  Hence 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  enough  to  go 
around.  In  cases  where  teachers  desire  more 
latitude  in  the  selection  of  books  they  are 
usually  permitted  to  exchange  any  which  they 
do  not  wish  to  retain ; or,  simultaneously  with 
the  classroom  libraries  they  may  also  have 
the  privilege  of  the  teachers’  cards,  which 
enables  them  to  get  books  desired  for  special 
occasions  or  special  topics. 

In  behalf  of  the  classroom  library  system 
it  should  be  urged  that  it  brings  the  public 
library  in  touch  with  many  who  otherwise 
might  never  see  its  books.  Furthermore,  the 
books  presumably  have  been  carefully  selected 
after  consultation  between  teacher  and  libra- 
rian, and  are  therefore  books  which  it  is  emi- 
nently desirable  to  place  before  the  children. 
As  one  prominent  educator  has  remarked, 
“the  children  are  exposed  to  the  books.”  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pupil  does  not  come  into 


as  intimate  relation  with  the  public  library 
as  in  the  method  first  described. 

In  brief  outline  these  are  the  three  methods 
most  frequently  employed  for  the  school  cir- 
culation of  library  books.  By  the  first  the 
pupil  goes  to  the  library ; by  the  second  books 
are  taken  to  the  schools  on  teachers’  cards ; 
while  the  third  method  is  the  distribution  of 
classroom  libraries  for  periods  of  three 
months  or  longer.  The  second  method  is 
adapted  for  special  purposes,  as  when  certain 
books  are  wanted  from  the  library  to  enlarge 
the  opportunities  for  the  study  of  given 
topics.  But  as  a means  for  bringing  the  chil- 
dren in  touch  with  good  books  which  shall 
quicken  the  desire  to  read  and  develop  a taste 
for  the  best  literature,  we  must  resort  to  the 
other  methods,  either  or  both,  according  to 
circumstances.  Either  the  pupils  must  go  to 
the  library,  or  a small  section  of  the  library 
must  be  taken  to  the  schoolroom.  There  is  a 
definite  end  to  be  accomplished,  and  its  ac- 
complishment requires  the  united  activity  and 
effort  of  the  school  and  the  library. 


IS  THERE  A NEED  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  LIBRARY  METHODS  BY  THE  NOR- 
MAL SCHOOLS  AND  UNIVERSITIES?* 

By  Frank  B.  Cooper,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Seattle,  Washington 


The  library  has  an  educational  function 
quite  as  clear,  if  not  so  definitely  exercised,  as 
any  of  the  formal  educational  institutions,  and 
it  has  relations  to  all  of  them  very  clear  and 
very  close.  It  is  no  longer  considered  merely 
a depository  and  treasury  of  books,  but  a great 
silent  university  whose  departments  are  as  nu- 
merous as  the  various  knowledges  which  the 
world  has  so  far  learned.  It  is  not  a mere  ag- 
gregation of  volumes,  but  a well  organized 
agency  of  civilization.  It  has  developed  rela- 
tions and  facilities  which  require  more  than  a 
mere  acquaintance  with  books  on  the  part  of 
the  user  to  get  the  most  out  of  it  in  the  least 
time. 

The  library  is  dependent  for  its  efficiency 
upon  the  devotion  of  its  administrators  upon 
the  one  hand  and  upon  the  library  sense  and 
dexterity  of  its  patrons  upon  the  other.  To 

* Read  before  the  California  Library  Association, 
Dec.  28,  1905. 


increase  the  number  and  variety  of  its  pa- 
trons is  one  aim,  to  make  them  wise  and  skil- 
ful in  its  use  is  another  not  less  important. 
It  is  carried  to  the  doors  of  the  people  by  the 
delivery  station  and  branch  library.  It  is 
finding  the  people,  and  now  the  people  must 
be  taught  to  find  it,  by  learning  how  to  use  it 
advantageously.  For  in  order  that  the  library 
may  enter  into  fullest  service  of  the  people, 
whose  servant  it  is,  the  people  must  know  how 
to  use  it.  Emerson  years  ago  urged  the  ap- 
pointment in  every  college  library  of  a pro- 
fessor of  books  who  should  teach  students 
how  to  make  advantageous  use  of  it,  and  to- 
day there  are  in  every  library  those  who  are 
assistants  of  the  people  to  library  use,  in  order 
that  the  people  may  be  helped  to  know  what 
to  read,  how  to  find  what  to  read  and  how 
to  read  it.  But  far  more  important  than  as- 
sistance to  adults  is  the  training  of  the  com- 
ing men  and  women,  the  people  of  the  next 
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generation,  while  they  are  still  in  school,  so 
that  under  competent  direction  they  shall 
early  learn  of  the  library  and  to  value  it; 
learn  to  love  books  and  to  have  the  habit  of 
quest  among  books,  and  what  is  not  less 
important,  be  put  in  the  way  of  knowing 
where  to  look,  how  to  look,  and  how  to  get 
what  they  may  require  of  books. 

This  feature  of  the  preparation  of  the  li- 
brary field  is  most  interesting  and  vital.  It  is 
interesting  because  the  response  of  children 
is  so  hearty  and  because  that  responsiveness 
promises  so  much  for  an  improved  library 
patronage;  it  is  vital  because  the  future  effic- 
iency of  the  library  depends  upon  how  boys 
and  girls  are  taught  to  regard  and  use  it. 

Teachers,  accustomed  to  think  of  text-book 
instruction  as  the  primary  and  sufficient  in- 
strument of  education,  may  have  esteemed 
too  lightly  the  value  of  less  formal  and  ob- 
trusive agents  of  instruction,  and  so  they 
have  not  generally  appreciated  the  advantage 
to  their  work  and  to  their  pupils  of  the  wise 
use  of  library  facilities.  They,  however,  gen- 
erally recognize  the  value  to  pupils  of  an  ac- 
quisition of  a taste  for  good1  reading,  and  of 
the  benefits  arising  from  coming  in  contact 
with  good  books,  and  in  many  instances  such 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  joined 
to  an  active  desire  to  have  it  realized,  has 
been  helpful  in  the  establishment  of  many 
school  libraries  and  in  securing  a working 
relation  with  the  public  libraries. 

It  has  not,  however,  fully  dawned  upon 
either  teachers  or  public  that  the  library  as 
now  constituted  is  an  important  feature  of  a 
child’s  environment,  particularly  of  the  school- 
child’s  environment ; that  being  a part  of  his 
surroundings,  it  is  something  for  him  to  know 
and  something  for  him  to  master,  in  so  far  as 
he  is  able  to  master  it.  It  belongs  to  him,  and 
he  must  enter  into  possession  of  it,  else  some 
one  has  blundered.  Formerly,  it  was  the  li- 
brary that  blundered,  for  the  doors  swung 
hard,  the  shelves  were  railed  off  and  high, 
and  the  librarian  grew  stern  when  children 
came  about ; but  now  the  doors  swing  easily 
inward  or  stand  invitingly  open,  the  shelves 
are  free  and  the  librarian’s  face  is  wreathed  in 
smiling  welcomes  for  all  children.  The  next 
step  is  for  teachers  to  see  in  the  library  a 
source  of  nutrition  in  the  process  of  educa- 
tion, to  recognize  that  children  need  to  know 
more  about  the  library  and  its  contents,  and 


that  they  should  be  educated  as  to  its  pro- 
ductive use. 

It  is  an  indispensable  equipment  of  the 
teacher,  if  he  is  to  induce  a taste  for  litera- 
ture in  children,  that  he  shall  himself  know 
and  love  literature.  His  normal  school  or 
university  training  will  have  been  incomplete 
if  he  has  not  drawn  from  his  course  in  them 
something  of  the  power  and  charm  of  books 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
best.  But  it  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  him, 
either  as  man  or  teacher,  if  he  is  to  receive 
largely  as  one  and  give  largely  as  the  other 
merely  to  have  acquaintance  with  books.  He 
must  be  prepared1  to  put  books  under  tribute 
and  make  them  respond  readily  to  his  needs. 
This  power  is  needed  by  him  not  only  as  a 
student,  but  also  as  a teacher,  so  that  he  may 
be  ready  and  economical  in  preparation  of  his 
material  for  teaching.  But  his  function  as  a 
teacher  is  further  greatly  increased  in  its 
scope  and  operation  if  he  so  instructs  his 
pupils  that  they  also  through  his  instruction 
are  put  in  command  of  books  and  library  use. 

It  is  not  argued  that  a teacher’s  efficiency 
will  be  correspondingly  increased  by  having 
technical  knowledge  of  library  economy,  such 
as  the  professional  librarian  requires,  but  it  is 
contended  that  a knowledge  of  the  broader 
features  of  modern  library  methods  and  some 
experience  under  the  training  of  an  expert 
librarian  will  make  a decided  contribution  to 
his  skill  as  a guide  of  youth  in  things  really 
worth  knowing  and  doing.  The  initial  estab- 
lishment of  vital  relations  between  children 
and  the  public  library  must  be  made  before 
they  leave  the  public  school,  hence  the  fur- 
ther necessity  for  teachers  with  the  librarian 
spirit  who  have  something  of  the  training  of 
a librarian. 

To  make  a practical  test  of  this  question,  1 
recently  addressed  a letter  to  the  22  teachers 
of  English  and  history  in  the  Seattle  high 
school,  asking  the  following  question:  “Do 
you  think  that  familiarity  with  the  aims,  or- 
ganization and  methods  of  the  library,  and  of 
the  measures  used  to  make  it  a vital  educa- 
tional instrument  constitutes  a desirable 
element  in  a teacher’s  equipment?”  and  re- 
quested them  to  give  a reason  for  the  answer 
made.  Twenty  of  the  22  are  college  bred, 
two  are  normal  trained.  Seventeen  of  the 
22  replied  with  an  unqualified  affirmative,  five 
answering  in  qualified  terms.  The  same  letter 
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also  drew  a positive  affirmative  from  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  and  the  supervisor  of 
the  primary  school.  I give  a few  of  the  rep- 
resentative answers: 

"Familiarity  with  the  aims  and  measures 
used  to  make  the  library  a vital  educational  in- 
strument would  certainly  be  helpful  to  teacher 
and1  pupil.’’ 

"There  is  a familiarity  with  books,  indexes, 
cyclopaedias,  etc.,  that  goes  a long  way  to  as- 
sist teachers  and  pupils  to  find  material 
wanted  with  least  loss  of  time.  Familiarity 
with  Poole’s  index  is  indispensable  where  pe- 
riodical literature  is  to  be  used.  This  famil- 
iarity, it  seems  to  me,  can  only  be  acquired  by 
contact  with  books  themselves.  I do  not 
know  whether  a library  course  would  help  or 
not.  If  so,  I would  answer  your  question  — 
yes.  I doubt  the  value  of  any  study  of  organ- 
ization, methods  of  classification  or  catalog- 
ing further  than  enough  to  enable  one  to  use 
the  library  intelligently.’’ 

"While  I recognize  the  need  of  a broad 
training  for  teachers,  I am  not  ready  to  say 
that  I consider  all  stated  in  your  question  a 
part  of  the  necessary  equipment.  In  fact, 
while  a general  knowledge  of  the  ‘aims’  and 
methods  of  making  a library  a vital  educa- 
tional instrument  is  desirable,  I feel  that  the 
time  spent  on  ‘methods’  of  classification  and 
cataloging  can  be  spent  with  more  profit  on 
the  elementary  principles  of  our  language  and 
on  the  inspirational  work  of  the  study  of  lit- 
erature itself.” 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  a knowledge  of  li- 
brary methods  of  classification  and  cataloging 
is  not  only  desirable  in  a teacher’s  equipment, 
but  also  almost  necessary.  Without  it  one 
wastes  a lot  of  time  in  a strange  library.  One 
gradually  acquires  that  knowledge  from  ex- 
perience, but  we  would  arrive  at  it  more  quick- 
ly if  such  a course  was  offered  in  college.” 

“Yes,  the  pupils  do  not  know  how  to  use 
a library,  hence  we  have  to  teach  them,  and 
we  need  to  know.” 

“I  taught  in  one  institution  where  every 
student  had  to  take  what  was  known  as  the 
library  course  during  his  first  term,  whether 
he  entered  as  a freshman  or  a senior.  The 
course  of  study  consisted  of  practical  lectures 
given  by  the  librarian  to  the  students  in  the 
library,  and  illustrated  in  detail  as  to  the  use 
of  the  library.  At  the  end  of  the  course  each 
student  was  given  a personal  and  practical 
examination  in  the  use  of  the  library  to  prove 
that  he  knew  how  to  make  use  of  it  with 
promptness  and  accuracy.  This  system  was  a 
great  help  to  every  department  and  I believe 
saved  a great  deal  of  time.” 

“I  should  consider  such  knowledge  very  de- 
sirable. It  would  save  much  time  for  both 
student  and  teacher,  enabling  the  teacher 
when  referring  to  a book  to  tell  the  student 
exactly  where  it  is  to  be  found,  and  just  what 
part  of  it  is  valuable  for  the  work  in  hand. 


Readiness  in  the  use  of  library  material  needs 
to  be  learned  by  all  students  and  by  many 
teachers.” 

“Yes,  the  library  is  the  English  teacher’s 
laboratory.  If  she  is  not  familiar  with  its 
aims,  organization  and1  measures  to  make  the 
library  a vital  educational  instrument,  she  is 
as  helpless  as  would  be  a science  teacher  of 
twenty  years  ago  in  a modern  laboratory.” 

“I  think  so.  I did  some  work,  helping  cat- 
alog the  books  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  gave  me 
an  added  interest  in  the  books ; it  gave  me  a 
power  with  the  books  I did  not  have  before. 
All  books  are  more  or  less  ‘padded,’  i.e.,  made 
up  of  what  other  books  contain.  In  classify- 
ing one  learns  to  see  correlations  and  know 
better  how  to  guide  a pupil  in  his  search  for 
what  is  essential  only.” 

“I  think  it  most  desirable.  It  is  valuable 
for  the  teacher  to  know  merely  the  names  of 
books  and  their  authority.  It  gives  a teacher 
a grasp  of  lines  other  than  his  own.  It  makes 
the  teacher  a more  competent  guide  to  the 
student’s  reading.  This  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  economizes  the  student’s 
time  and  energy.” 

This  from  the  supervisor  of  primary 
teachers : 

“I  believe  there  is  need  for  instruction  in 
library  methods,  not  alone  by  normal  schools 
and  universities,  but  by  the  high  schools.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this  a course  in  technical  li- 
brary economy  (this  should  be  reserved  for 
those  specializing  in  this  line),  but  a course 
covering  those  phases  of  the  work  that  will 
help  in  the  use  of  a public  library,  and  the 
organization  of  a private  one.  A teacher’s  in- 
terest in  and  knowledge  of  the  library  should 
be  developed  systematically  before  she  enters 
a normal  or  university,  because  I believe  that 
familiarity  with  the  sources  of  knowledge  is 
quite  as  important  these  days  as  the  posses- 
sion of  knowledge  itself.  In  addition  to  such 
general  work  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  any  library,  student  teachers  should  be 
made  familiar  with  books  adapted  to  children 
of  the  special  age  they  expect  to  teach.” 

“I  believe  the  teacher’s  course  should  in- 
clude instruction  in  the  comparative  value  of 
dictionaries,  indexes,  cyclopedias  and  hand- 
books; also  instruction  designed  to  give 
knowledge  of  book  reviews  and  magazines.” 

This  testimony  on  the  part  of  actively  en- 
gaged teachers  as  to  the  desirability  of  a 
knowledge  of  library  methods  on  the  part  of 
teachers  is  an  indication  of  a need,  provision 
for  which  should  be  made  by  the  authority 
which  is  interested  alike  in  the  library  and 
the  school  and  responsible  for  the  efficient 
discharge  of  their  functions.  To  prepare 
teachers,  and  to  render  them  as  highly  ser- 
viceable as  training  can  make  them  is  the 
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business  of  the  normal  school  and  college. 
To  make  teachers  masters  of  subjects  is  high- 
ly essential,  but  it  is  also  essential,  only  in 
less  degree,  that  they  shall  be  prepared  while 
in  training  to  make  effective  use  of  books,  the 
instruments  of  knowledge.  This  can  be  done  by 
affording  in  connection  with  the  college  or  nor- 
mal school  a course  consisting  of  instruction  in 
library  methods  and  practice  in  the  library. 
This  course  should  involve  instruction  in : 1, 
The  history  and  organization  of  libraries,  in- 
cluding library  diffusion  movements ; 2,  Bibli- 
ography ; 3,  Classifying  and  cataloging ; 4,  The 
character  of  reference  books  and  how  to  use 
them  ; 5,  The  source  of  book  supply  and  how 
to  get  and  select  books;  6,  How  to  care  for 
books ; 7.  The  public  library  in  the  service  of 
the  school. 

This  last  division  should  include  informa- 
tion as  to  the  establishment  of  relations  be- 
tween the  library  and  school,  and  should  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  having  pupils  get 
into  direct  touch  with  the  library,  so  that  the 
library  habit  will  be  started  early.  The  relative 
value  of  the  school  library  and  library  branch 


at  the  school  should  be  considered,  for  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  local  facility  afforded  should 
not  displace  the  privilege  and  opportunity  of 
the  parent  or  public  library.  It  is  important 
that  children  should  go  to  the  big  libraries, 
find  their  place  there,  becoming  familiar  with 
its  opportunities,  and  imbibe  its  cultivating  in- 
fluences. 

Some  such  course  covering  the  ground  in- 
dicated, taking  from  three  to  six  months  for 
its  completion,  will  give  breadth  and  reach 
to  the  teacher’s  work,  and  satisfaction  and 
confidence  in  her  performance,  which  will 
more  than  offset  the  loss  of  an  equal  number 
of  hours  that  might  have  been  spent  in  some 
other  way  upon  some  other  subject. 

Finally,  the  maintenance  of  such  brief 
courses  in  normal  schools  and  universities 
will  increase  the  value  of  the  normal  school 
and  university  library,  and  what  is  also  highly 
important,  will  result  in  closer  union  between 
the  public  school  and  public  library,  and  be 
productive  of  a better  understanding  and  real 
sympathy  in  aims  and  action  between  libra- 
rians and  teachers. 


A LIBRARY  COURSE  GIVEN  TO  CITY  NORMAL  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
By  Linda  M.  Clatworthy,  Librarian  Public  Library  and  Museum,  Dayton,  Ohio 


This  account  of  the  way  the  Dayton  Public 
Library  is  working  out  a library  course  in  the 
local  normal  school  of  the  city  does  not  pro- 
claim finished  or  satisfactory  work,  but  is  mere- 
ly a record  of  experiments,  adjustments  and  re- 
sults. If  it  proves  of  some  assistance  to  other 
librarians,  public  or  normal  school,  who  are 
contemplating  such  courses,  it  will  serve  its 
purpose. 

Two  years  ago  we  were  drawn  very  close 
to  the  students  then  at  the  normal  school  by 
means  of  visits  exchanged  and  a round  table 
meeting  on  children’s  books  held  at  the  li- 
brary once  a week  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. The  reading  and  discussion  of  chil- 
dren’s books  was  much  enjoyed  by  the  stu- 
dents, and  we  received  many  fresh  criticisms 
upon  our  books  which  were  equally  helpful 
to  the  library.  The  impulse  of  that  summer’s 
interests  shared  together  has  been  felt  ever 
since.  Four  of  those  young  women  are  with 
us  now  as  librarians  in  the  small  branches  in 


school  buildings,  but  that  is  another  phase  of 
the  matter  under  discussion,  and  comes  prop- 
erly under  a history  of  our  branch  library  de- 
velopment. 

In  1905  the  first  regular  library  courses 
were  given,  this  time  at  the  library  and  as  a 
part  of  the  senior  class  work  of  the  normal 
school.  / 

Course  in  children’s  reference  work 

From  January  to  the  middle  of  March  the 
class  came  to  the  library  in  groups  of  two  or 
three  each  afternoon,  ostensibly  for  practice 
in  doing  reference  work  for  school  children 
in  the  school  library  reference  room.  Ac- 
tually, however,  there  was  soon  discovered 
such  absolute  ignorance  of  how  to  find  books 
for  themselves  that  this  anticipated  reference 
practice  developed  into  a simple  course  of  in- 
struction. Although  all  of  these  21  girls  were 
recent  graduates  of  the  high  school,  their  ex- 
perience in  that  school  had  led  them  to  look 
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upon  the  library  merely  as  a place  in  which 
to  ask  questions  or  find  books  reserved  for 
them,  with  little  sense  of  the  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  books  and  indexes,  by  which 
they  could  find  information  for  themselves. 
Such  teachers,  without  library  training  some- 
where in  their  school  course,  were  not  on 
their  way  to  very  effective  knowledge  of  the 
resources  and  use  of  the  library,  either  for 
themselves  or  to  impart  to  their  pupils. 

This  course  consequently  included  some 
simple  first  directions  about  the  arrangement 
of  the  library,  with  special  attention  to  the 
resources  of  the  juvenile  and  school  libra- 
ries for  answering  children’s  reference  ques- 
tions, and  some  notice  of  adult  reference 
books  adaptable  to  this  use.  Simple  problems 
were  given  after  the  explanation  of  each  step. 
At  the  end  of  the  course  a test  was  given 
covering  the  general  classes  of  the  Decimal 
Classification,  shelf  numbers  for  a few  sub- 
jects of  special  school  interest,  the  location  in 
the  library  and  description  of  certain  refer- 
ence books,  the  general  arrangement  of  cat- 
alogs, and  the  selection  of  a few  references  to 
books  showing  where  material  might  be  found 
on  a given  school  reference  question.  Each 
student  gave  to  this  course  two  hours  at  a 
time,  two  days  a week  for  five  weeks,  20 
hours  in  all,  and  received  individual  attention. 

Course  in  the  use  of  the  library 
In  April  there  followed  what  was  to  have 
been  the  first  technical  course  in  the  general 
use  of  the  library,  such  as  would  appeal  to 
any  student  who  had  previously  used  the 
library  for  herself  without  making  a study  of 
it  sufficiently  to  be  independent  or  to  explain 
it  to  others.  The  class  came  in  a body  for 
this  course,  which  consisted  of  six  lectures 
with  problems,  as  follows: 

Lecture  1 — Books  as  tools. 

“ 2 — Arrangement  of  books  in  libra- 

ries. 

“ 3 — The  making  of  the  card  catalog. 

“ 4 — Some  reference  books  and  how  to 

answer  questions  with  them. 

“ 5 — How  to  prepare  a bibliography. 

“ 6 — Guidance  of  children’s  reading, 

illustrative  material,  etc. 

A syllabus  outlining  the  lecture  for  note- 
taking was  given  each  student. 

Lecture  1,  on  “Books  as  tools,”  was  de- 
signed to  give  (1)  a clear  conception  of  the 


individuality  of  a book  in  quoting  it  as  au- 
thority and  of  its  construction  in  consulting 
it  for  reference,  and  (2)  to  suggest  a basis 
for  critical  discrimination  of  the  contents  of 
books  in  selecting  one  among  many  for  refer- 
ence use.  Under  (1)  was  explained  the  lit- 
erary makeup,  as  title  pages  (author,  editor, 
date,  edition,  etc.),  preface,  contents,  index, 
footnotes,  bibliographies  and  appendices ; and 
mechanical  makeup,  including  type,  paper,  il- 
lustrations, maps,  etc,  Under  (2)  were  con- 
sidered the  bases  of  critical  judgment,  as  au- 
thor, scope,  treatment,  point  of  view,  literary 
style  and  appeal.  The  problem  following  this 
was  to  go  to  the  shelves  and  look  over  sev- 
eral books  found  on  a certain  subject,  briefly 
describe  the  difference  in  their  contribution 
to  the  topic  in  hand  and  finally  select  the 
best  book  for  the  purpose  desired. 

Lecture  2,  on  “The  arrangement  of  books 
in  the  library,”  was  planned  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Dewey  Classification,  as  the  system 
used  in  the  local  library  and  also  in  most 
other  public  libraries  with  which  the  students 
would  come  in  contact.  Its  scheme  of  ar- 
rangement and  notation  were  briefly  outlined, 
and  the  class  was  asked  to  memorize  the 
numbers  of  certain  subjects  which  would  be 
constantly  used  by  teachers.  The  call  num- 
ber on  the  books  was  explained  as  a symbol 
directing  to  their  location.  The  way  then 
naturally  led  to  the  catalog  as  being  the  index 
of  the  book  collection,  as  the  classification 
was  merely  its  table  of  contents. 

Lecture  3 was  designed  to  explain  the 
mechanism  of  the  catalog  for  student  use. 
The  author  card,  as  the  unit  of  the  catalog, 
was  described  upon  the  blackboard  and  its 
contents  explained  as  expressing  the  facts 
about  the  literary  and  mechanical  makeup  of 
the  book  noticed  in  Lecture  1.  A book  was 
cataloged  before  the  class,  showing  the  way 
in  which  the  subject  material  is  sifted  out 
once  for  all  and  put  in  shape  for  future  refer- 
ence in  the  catalog.  This  lecture  was  ac- 
companied by  an  outline  on  “How  to  use  the 
catalog,”  showing  what  kind  of  entries  may 
be  expected  for  a book,  how  to  select  the  right 
subject  entry,  the  value  and  use  of  cross  ref- 
ences, the  extent  of  analytical  material,  alpha- 
beting,  subject  subdivisions,  special  cards,  etc. 

Lecture  4,  upon  “Reference  books,”  de- 
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scribed  the  scope  and  arrangement  of  typical 
works  in  the  adult  collection,  with  problems 
in  answering  given  questions. 

Lecture  5 was  upon  the  preparation  and 
form  of  a bibliography,  and  the  problem  was 
to  prepare  brief  reading  lists  for  children  on 
certain  school  topics  assigned,  using  reference 
books,  catalogs  and  magazine  indexes,  and 
referring  to  adult  and  children’s  books.  Some 
of  the  subjects  were  Bees,  Trees,  Russia, 
Battleships,  King  Arthur  and  his  knights,  etc. 
The  material  was  to  be  examined  personally 
and  the  list  was  briefly  annotated. 

The  course  closed  with  an  exposition  of 
the  methods  used  by  libraries  to  call  attention 
of  the  children  to  good  books,  such  as  reading 
aloud  and  story  telling;  an  exhibit  of  picture 
bulletins  and  book  lists,  and  a visit  to  the 
museum,  where  the  custodian  showed  curios 
and  specimens  which  could  be  used  to  illus- 
trate class  work. 

Thus,  from  January  to  May  of  their  senior 
year  these  normal  school  students  were 
brought  to  the  public  library  at  intervals  for 
instruction  and  practice  in  its  use,  both  for 
their  own  and  their  pupils’  needs.  They  also 
learned  of  their  library  privileges,  both  as 
special  students  and  as  teachers,  including  the 
school  room  libraries.  No  time  was  given 
for  direct  acquaintance  with  children’s  books, 
the  emphasis  this  year  being  upon  the  refer- 
ence use  of  the  library.  During  the  summer, 
however,  and  far  into  the  next  year,  several 
offered  their  services  as  substitutes  at  the 
library  and  for  giving  talks  to  the  children 
during  the  period  of  the  vacation  reading 
room.  The  school  library  books,  forming  the 
vacation  reading  room,  were  open  to  their 
free  use,  and  they  were  cordially  invited  to 
read  and  enjoy.  This  they  did  to  a consider- 
able extent. 

Looking  back  upon  the  experiments  of  the 
past  two  years  with  our  normal  school,  we 
feel  that  at  one  time  or  another  these  teachers 
have  touched  all  the  points  of  library  contact 
needed  under  the  local  conditions  here.  Ad- 
ministrative problems,  for  those  in  charge  of 
rural  school  libraries,  are  beyond  the  respon- 
sibility of  a city  library.  The  best  distribu- 
tion of  the  course  in  the  school  system,  how- 
ever, is  still  to  be  effected,  as  well  as  the  im- 
provement of  details  of  the  course.  The 
general  technical  course  on  the  use  of  the 
library  should  eventually  be  pushed  back  into 


the  first  years  of  the  high  school,  where  pu- 
pils begin  to  use  outside  authorities  in  their 
lessons.  Until  this  can  be  accomplished,  we 
are  to  put  the  technical  course  into  the  first 
instead  of  the  second  normal  school  year,  thus 
introducing  the  students  to  the  library  at  the 
beginning  of  their  normal  school  study.  This 
course  should  be  followed  throughout  the 
year  by  at  least  weekly  visits  to  the  library  in 
preparation  of  lessons.  Thus  would  be 
brought  about  some  of  the  “living  in  the  li- 
brary atmosphere,”  which  is  so  desirable, 
making  the  public  library  a real  laboratory 
for  the  normal  school.  No  matter  how  good 
a library  the  city  normal  school  may  have, 
the  public  library,  with  its  larger  resources 
and  children’s  books,  should  be  constantly 
used.  A teacher’s  reference  collection  could 
be  gathered  to  attract  the  teachers,  containing 
not  simply  books  on  pedagogy  and  text 
books,  but  some  of  the  best  illustrative  ma- 
terial for  story  telling  and  lesson  presenta- 
tion, along  with  good  editions  of  some  of  the 
best  representative  children’s  books. 

During  the  senior  year  when  the  class  is 
largely  out  .in  practice  work  in  the  schools, 
the  practice  at  the  library  should  tend  toward 
reference  work  with  the  children  as  they 
come  from  the  schools,  together  with  a sur- 
vey of  the  resources  of  the  library  for  chil- 
dren’s reference.  This  will  not  only  tend  to 
lead  them  to  send  their  own  pupils  to  the  li- 
brary later  for  information,  but  will  enable 
them  to  direct  the  children  more  intelligently 
to  books  and  to  plan  their  reference  work 
more  in  harmony  with  the  library. 

The  culmination  of  the  normal  school  li- 
brary course  should  be  the  acquaintance  with 
children's  books.  The  school  use  of  books 
for  information  and  reference  having  now 
been  made  clear,  books  as  tools  should  be 
forgotten  and  a course  of  pure  delight  and 
inspiration  should  be  offered  in  the  literature 
of  childhood.  The  course  we  are  offering 
this  year  includes  talks  upon  the  various 
classes  of  children’s  books  followed  by  read- 
ing at  home  and  discussion  in  class  of  type 
books  as  follows:  1,  Books  for  the  very  young- 
est children,  including  picture  books  and 
Mother  Goose ; 2,  Classic  myths  and  legends ; 
3,  Fables  and  folk-lore  fairy  tales ; 4,  Modern 
fairy  tales,  wonder  tales  and  nonsense;  5,  Poe- 
try for  children ; 6,  Adaptations  of  literary 
classics ; 7 and  8,  Fiction ; 9,  History,  hero 
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tales,  travel  stories,  biography;  10,  Nature 
books,  science,  industries.  The  books  are 
taken  home  by  the  students  for  reading,  if 
possible  to  children,  and  evaluation.  The  dis- 
cussion in  class  includes  reports  and  comments 
on  this  reading.  In  this  way  each  teacher  will 
become  acquainted  with  about  160  of  the  most 
fascinating  children’s  books. 

The  possible  influence  of  the  teacher  in  in- 
culcating the  reading  habit  and  starting  the 
child  along  the  right  lines  of  reading  is  very 
great.  Yet  without  some  knowledge  and  taste 
in  children’s  books  the  teacher  has  sometimes 
been  a hindrance  rather  than  a help  in  the 
ideals  the  library  strives  for.  Such  poverty 
of  suggestion  has  led  many  teachers  to  send 
children  to  the  library  for  adult  stories  or 
poor  children’s  books,  such  as  “Graustark”  or 
the  “Elsie”  books ; and  when  “teacher  says 
it’s  good  to  read”  it  is  very  difficult  to  per- 
suade a child  to  take  something  else  from 
the  library  shelves. 

Our  course,  we  hope  and  have  reason  to 
believe  from  recent  experience,  will  assist  the 
teachers  to  become  efficient  helpers  of  the 
library  in  recommending  the  best  books  to 
the  children  as  well  as  in  selecting  books  for 
their  class  room  libraries.  A few  of  the 
teachers  so  instructed  are  already  coming  into 
the  city  schools  and  some  fill  positions  in  the 
country  schools  around  us.  Many  have  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  of  the  library’s  ef- 
forts. 

I hope  to  see  the  day  when  our  schools 
will  all  include  something  in  their  curricula 
on  the  use  of  books  and  libraries.  We  have 
begun  by  introducing  a course  into  the  normal 
school,  the  vital  point  of  contact  with  the 
grade  schools  and  the  children,  but  eventually 
the  course  should  be  distributed  throughout 
the  school  system  and  most  of  the  instruction 
should  be  given  by  the  schools  rather  than  by 
the  library.  A library  thoroughly  classified 
and  cataloged  and  with  shelves  all  open  to 
the  public,  offers  the  advantages  of  a private 
library  to  every  person  who  knows  of  its 
privileges.  Study  will  not  be  so  apt  to  stop 
with  graduation  from  school  if  one  is  grad- 
uated into  such  a library  with  the  ability  to 
use  it.  And  since,  unfortunately,  out  of  the 
children  who  enter  our  first  grades  only  one 
in  ten  keeps  on  through  high  school,  the 
lower  down  in  the  school  system  this  connec- 
tion with  the  library  is  made  the  better. 


THE  PRINCETON  PRECEPTORIAL 
SYSTEM  AND  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY LIBRARY* 

The  wide  publicity  given  in  the  press  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  to  what  it  called  the 
Princeton  “preceptorial  system”  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  experiment  being  made  at  that 
university  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  history  of  American  education.  For  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  system  I would 
refer  to  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the 
magazines,**  and  for  present  purposes  shall 
only  indicate  its  aims  and  method  sufficiently 
to  make  intelligible  what  I have  to  say  about 
the  relation  of  the  system  to  the  library. 

“The  preceptorial  system,”  says  President 
Wilson,  “is  meant  to  import  into  the  great 
university  the  methods  and  personal  contact 
between  teacher  and1  pupil  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  small  college,  and  so  gain  the 
advantage  of  both.  ...  It  is  meant  also  to 
change  the  methods  of  the  student’s  own 
work ; to  make  a reading  man  of  him  instead 
of  a mere  pupil  receiving  instruction.  The 
method  ...  is  to  give  a man  subjects  to  read 
up,  and  to  supply  him  with  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  his  reading  — advisors  who  will  be 
practically  accessible  at  all  times,  and  who 
will  be  guides  to  the  best  reading  and  to  the 
best  method  of  reading.”  f 

You  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  two 
foundation  stones  supporting  this  system  are 
the  quality  of  the  preceptors,  and  the  nature 
of  the  reading  as  sunplied  by  the  resources 
of  the  university  library.  Out  of  the  happy- 
go-lucky  undergraduate  the  preceptor  is  to 
make  a reading  man,  and  the  library  presum- 
ably is  to  supply  the  reading  matter. 

Before  the  beginning  of  first  term  last  Sep- 
tember we  therefore  laid  our  simple  plans  to 
meet  the  extra  burden  which  we  realized  the 
library  would  have  to  bear.  Requests  were 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  faculty,  preceptors 
included,  for  lists  of  required  and  collateral 
reading  for  the  first  term  courses,  and  blank 
forms  were  issued  with  the  requests  on  which 
the  lists  were  to  be  written.  Returns  were 
obtained  from  23  courses  and  were  filed  at  the 
delivery  desk,  the  books  thus  listed,  some  800- 
900  in  number,  being  immediately  withdrawn 
from  circulation  and  reserved.  They  are  al- 
lowed out  of  the  building  for  over-night  bor- 
rowing only;  and  for  their  use  in  the  reading 
room  during  the  day,  as  also  for  their  over- 


* Read  at  Library  Meeting,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
March  9,  1906. 

**  Bookman,  June,  ’05;  Harper’s  Weekly,  June  24, 
’c 5 ; Independent,  Aug.  3,  ’05;  Outlook,  June  24,  ’05; 
Princeton  Alumni  Weekly,  Sept.  30,  Oct.  7,  ’05,  Jan. 
13,  Feb.  3,  Feb.  24,  Mar.  24,  ’06;  Public  Opinion, 
Aug.  5,  ’05;  School  Review’  October,  ’05;  Yale 
Alumni  Weekly,  Jan.  3,  ’06;  Brown  Alumni  Weekly, 
March,  ’06;  Michigan  Alumnus,  March,  ’06;  Dart- 
mouth Bi-Monthly,  March,  ’06. 

t Committee  of  Fifty  Circular.  See  also  Report  of 
the  President  of  Princeton  University  for  1904-05. 
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night  use,  charge  slips  differing  in  color  from 
our  regular  white  slips  have  to  be  signed  by 
the  borrower.  These  colored  slips  are  pre- 
served at  the  desk,  and  those  signed  during 
first  term  form  the  basis  of  some  statistics 
which  I shall  give  you  later. 

Of  the  1279  undergraduates  at  Princeton 
this  year  1053  came  under  preceptors,  stu- 
dents taking  the  civil  engineering  course  not 
being  included  in  the  system.  Of  these  1053, 
710  belonged  to  the  purely  academic  depart- 
ment, being  candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree, 
and  the  remaining  343  to  the  semi-academic 
department,  if  I may  so  call  it,  being  candi- 
dates for  the  B.S.  or  Litt.B.  degrees. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  library  would  not 
have  sufficient  copies  of  certain  required  and 
collateral  books  to  meet  the  demands  of  some 
of  the  larger  classes,  and  the  question  of  du- 
plicates was  thus  immediately  forced  to  an 
issue,  resulting  in  a special  appropriation  for 
the  purchase  of  duplicates  for  preceptorial 
work.  By  careful  adjustment  and  by  central- 
izing the  duplicates  already  in  the  library  we 
have  contrived  to  get  through  the  first  term 
with  a remarkably  small  accession  of  fresh 
duplicates.  The  largest  number  purchased 
was  only  eight,  the  average  only  two.  The 
total  number  of  volumes  purchased  on  this 
account  was  179.  The  number  of  purchases 
for  second  term  will  be  much  larger.  The 
average  cost  of  these  176  volumes  was  $2.67. 
These  purchases,  however,  did  not  constitute 
the  sole  additional  expense.  I have  taken  no 
account  of  extra  desk  assistants  taken  on  in 
the  shape  of  three  student  helpers,  two  for  four 
hours  each  daily,  and  one  for  two  hours  four 
Jays  of  the  week.  The  situation  at  the  desk 
has  moreover  practically  monopolized  my  own 
time  and  attention,  especially  since  in  the 
midst  of  our  busy  season  a neighboring  li- 
brary very  inconsiderately  relieved  us  of  our 
most  valuable  regular  desk  assistant. 

The  high  average  cost  of  the  179  duplicates 
is  an  indication  that  the  class  of  books  used 
by  the  preceptors  was  rather  different  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  text-book.  A large  ma- 
jority of  the  books  might  be  classed  as  litera- 
ture— books  you  would  not  be  surprised  to 
find  in  the  library  of  a cultured  man  or 
woman  of  reading  habit. 

Some  of  these  books  are  rather  solid  men- 
tal pabulum,  several  are  decidedly  popular  in 
tone,  but  most  of  them  are  good  reading  in 
themselves ; scarcely  any  could  be  classed 
merely  as  text-books.  And  on  the  whole  they 
have  been  pretty  well  read  by  our  under- 
graduates during  first  term ; quizzes  have 
been  passed  and  reports  have  been  written  on 
such  volumes  or  selections  as  preceptors  as- 
signed. The  circulation  of  the  800-900  re- 
served books  amounted  to  roughly  7000 
(6812)  during  the  four  months  of  first  term. 
Or,  in  other  words,  every  book  was  called 
for  nine  times,  or  each  of  the  1053  “pre- 
ceptees”  read  more  than  volumes  each 


month.  I should  remind  you  here  that  this 
circulation  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  gen- 
eral circulation,  the  parallel  record  of  which 
I shall  refer  to  presently.  It  is  also  entirely 
distinct  from  the  consultatory  use  of  the  25,- 
000  volumes  on  open  shelves  in  our  reference 
or  reading  room,  and  finally  it  is  distinct 
from  the  use  of  the  25,000  volumes  and  24,000 
dissertations  in  our  nine  seminar  and  five 
departmental  libraries.  The  reserved  book 
circulation  of  7000  in  four  months  was  made 
up  in  the  following  percentages : English, 

29;  History,  politics  and  economics,  17; 
French  and  German,  14.2;  Jurisprudence, 
Roman  and  international  law,  9.3 ; Classics, 
9.1;  Philosophy,  psychology  and  ethics,  7.3; 
Art,  5.6;  Geology,  4.6;  Bible,  3.8.  The  prom- 
inence of  English  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
but  is  rather  a cause  for  satisfaction,  and  that 
historical  and  economic  reading  should  hold 
second  place  is  also  to  be  expected.  History 
and1  politics  ran  even  and  quite  some  distance 
ahead  of  economics.  I was  unable  to  differ- 
entiate between  these  three  departments  ex- 
actly, because  they  frequently  used  the  same 
books,  which  was  also  true  of  the  reading  in 
international  law  and  jurisprudence.  German 
ran  a shade  ahead  of  French,  but  Latin  and 
Greek  showed  a difference  of  8 to  1 in  favor 
of  the  former,  due  to  the  small  number  of 
men  taking  or  electing  Greek  as  compared 
with  those  taking  or  electing  Latin.  The  3.8 
for  Bible  is  noteworthy  as  showing  that  the 
serious  study  of  biblical  history  and  literature 
still  occupies  a respectable  position  in  the 
Princeton  curriculum. 

In  spite  of  the  drain  on  the  leisure  of  the 
undergraduate,  and  one  might  say  in  spite  of 
the  surfeit  of  compulsory  reading,  the  general 
circulation  during  this  period  has  been  only 
five  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  last  year  for 
the  same  period;  while  the  circulation  of  over- 
night books  — chiefly  books  of  reference  — is 
over  three  per  cent,  larger,  the  most  signifi- 
cant increase  being  in  the  historical  sections 
where  the  circulation  jumped  to  three  times 
last  year’s  figures.  Comparing  the  com- 
bined general  and  overnight  circulation  for 
the  same  period  in  the  two  years  I find 
them  almost  identical,  12,049  12,053  in 

this  year’s  favor.  Fiction  showed  some 
curious  fluctuations.  During  October  it  held 
its  own,  but  in  November  and  December 
it  fell  decidedly  below  its  normal.  We  at- 
tributed this  to  the  probability  that  the  pre- 
ceptorial system  allowed  no  time  for  light 
reading.  But  during  January,  when  men 
were  either  cramming  for  examinations,  or 
resting  from  them,  fiction  not  only  recovered 
its  popularity,  but  actually  surpassed  its  fig- 
ures of  last  year  by  two  per  cent.  Here  I 
think  you  have  an  excellent  example  of  the 
recreative  value  of  novel  reading,  or  perhaps 
only  a retaliatory  reaction  against  the  stren- 
uous reading  of  the  preceptorial  system. 

Such  in  brief  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
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library’s  experience  have  been  the  practical 
workings  of  the  preceptorial  system  during  its 
first  trial.  In  undergraduate  disguise  the 
horse  has  been  led  to  water  and  made  to 
drink.  Whether  he  will  be  made  a drinking 
horse  is  another  question.  A reading  man  is 
not  made  in  a term,  and  the  system  itself  is 
perhaps  not  quite  in  good  running  order,  but 
the  effect  on  the  campus  can,  I think,  be  no- 
ticed. Already  complaints  have  arisen  at 
some  of  the  upper  class  clubs  that  too  much 
■“shop”  is  being  talked  at  table.  I overheard 
a couple  of  freshmen  discussing  on  the  street 
the  merits  of  Francis  Bacon’s  style  — a sub- 
ject in  which  freshmen  are  not  ordinarily 
supposed  to  display  keen  interest.  The  li- 
brary has  become  one  of  the  most  frequented 
resorts  on  the  campus,  and  it  is  a common 
thing  to  hear  men  declare  in  language  more 
picturesque  than  elegant  that  they  are  too 
busy  to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing.  The 
effect  of  being  compelled  to  read  by  a certain 
date  a certain  number  of  pages,  or  volumes 
and  to  discuss  the  reading  with  specially 
trained  and  sympathetic  preceptors  is  bound 
to  tell  in  the  long  run,  bound  to  widen  the 
reader’s  horizon,  bound  to  give  him  new 
points  of  view,  bound  to  kindle  some  latent 
spark  of  interest  or  even  enthusiasm.  I sus- 
pect that  four  years  hence  the  present  fresh- 
men will  be  far  better  read,  and  really  better 
educated  — certainly  better  informed  — se- 
niors than  the  present  graduating  class;  and 
after  all,  as  the  Daily  Princetonian  conceded 
recently  in  an  editorial,  “one  goes  to  college 
for  an  education.” 

Varnum  Lansing  Collins, 

Princeton  University  Library. 


SCHOOL  WORK  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Even  if  co-operation  on  the  part  of  libraries 
with  schools  were  not  the  order  of  the  day, 
the  librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  be  led  to  such  a 
course  by  the  act  of  Congress  creating  this 
library,  which  says  that  it  shall  be  “a  supple- 
ment of  the  public  educational  system  of  said 
district.”  As  agents  in  that  co-operation  I 
found  here  a flourishing  children’s  room  in 
operation  and  the  io-book  privilege  for  teach- 
ers already  in  the  rules.  However,  the  10- 
book  privilege  was  almost  entirely  unused. 
The  children’s  room  was  rarely  visited  by 
teachers  in  the  search  of  advice  on  the  reading 
of  their  children  and  little  use  was  made  of 
the  library  by  teachers  for  reference  in  pro- 
fessional subjects.  In  the  latter  particular  it 
would  at  first  seem  that  there  is  little  need  for 
the  library  to  offer  such  facilities,  inasmuch 
as  the  Board  of  Education  has  a pedagogical 
library  for  teachers,  who  also  have  access  to 
the  library  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
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Education ; but  as  both  of  those  libraries  are 
closed  at  4.30  p.m.  there  is  still  work  for  the 
Public  Library. 

As  in  many  other  cases  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  libraries  with  schools,  this  library 
has  done  most  of  the  co-operating.  Measures 
taken  to  that  end  have  been  the  establishment 
of  a teachers’  reference  library,  open  daily, 
including  Sundays,  until  10  p.m.,  the  publica- 
tion of  a monthly  educational  bulletin,  the 
giving  of  talks  by  the  librarian  and  the  chil- 
dren’s librarian  to  schools  and  classes,  and 
the  constant  urging  of  greater  use  of  the  10- 
book  privilege.  The  library  is  looking  for- 
ward to  a general  plan  for  the  circulation  of 
books  through  the  schools,  but  lack  of  funds 
has  as  yet  prevented  doing  more  than  the 
sending  of  small  groups  of  books  in  bulk  to 
the  various  high  schools. 

On  the  second  floor  of  our  building  we  have 
fitted  up  a study  room  as  a teachers’  reference 
library.  First  we  bought  books  contained  in 
a list  prepared  by  a committee  of  the  teachers, 
including  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  books  on 
psychology,  pedagogy,  etc.  Then  we  sent  out 
circular  letters  to  various  publishers  having 
educational  lists.  In  response  we  received  as 
gifts  more  than  a thousand  volumes  of  text- 
books and  some  general  publications.  These 
are  all  kept  for  reference.  It  is  thought  that 
the  displaying  of  them  here  will  be  of  value  to 
publishers  as  well  as  to  teachers  by  suggesting 
desirable  text-books  to  teachers.  In  this  room 
are  also  kept  bound  sets  of  educational  pe- 
riodicals and  about  20  current  pedagogical 
magazines.  More  recently  we  have  also 
shelved  in  the  room  the  circulating  books  in 
the  class  education  (IK).  As  this  room  is 
not  under  the  supervision  of  a library  attend- 
ant we  require  that  teachers  shall  secure  a 10- 
book  privilege  card  and  show  it  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  room.  In  addition  to  its  use  for 
study  purposes,  this  room  is  offered  as  a meet- 
ing place  for  teachers’  clubs  and  committees 
and  is  often  so  occupied. 

The  monthly  educational  bulletin  is  printed 
by  the  mimeograph  process  on  ordinary  8 x 10 
paper  in  an  edition  of  225,  one  copy  for  each 
public  and  private  school,  and  copies  for  di- 
rectors of  special  work.  These  bulletins  are 
mailed  to  the  private  schools,  but  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  public  schools  through  the 
supervisors.  They  are  designed  for  posting 
on  the  bulletin  boards  of  each  school.  They 
consist  mainly  of  current  pedagogical  acces- 
sions, educational  articles  in  current  period- 
icals (other  than  professional  journals),  to- 
gether with  notes  and  announcements.  The 
character  of  these  announcements  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  following  extracts  : 

“Teachers  are  invited  to  send  their  pupils 
to  the  reference  or  children’s  room  of  the 
Public  Library  to  look  up  material  for  com- 
positions, debates,  etc.,  and  library  assistants 
will  give  all  possible  help  in  finding  such  ma- 
terial. In  order  to  enable  the  library  best  to 
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help  the  pupils,  teachers  should  give  the  libra- 
rian a few  days’  notice  in  writing  of  assigned 
subjects  or  books,  the  probable  number  of 
pupils  who  will  use  the  library,  and  the  length 
of  time  the  topics  will  be  subjects  of  study. 
Material  will  then  be  looked  up  and  books 
will  be  reserved  for  use  only  at  the  library. 
Without  such  notice  and  reservation  the  first 
few  pupils  will  draw  out  for  home  use  prac- 
tically all  the  library’s  resources  on  a given 
topic,  thus  causing  disappointment  to  those 
who  come  later.  Your  co-operation  is  earn- 
estly requested.” 

“Attention  is  again  called  to  Article  17  of 
the  library  rules,  which  permits  teachers  to 
draw  10  books  at  one  time  on  educational 
topics.  This  rule  is  interpreted  so  as  to  per- 
mit teachers  to  take  out  books  for  class  room 
use  or  for  lending  to  pupils.  The  library  has 
recently  bought  nearly  $1000  worth  of  chil- 
dren’s books  in  anticipation  of  greater  use  by 
teachers  of  their  io-book  privilege.  These 
books  have  been  chosen  from  the  enclosed 
list,  ‘A  children’s  library.’  The  library  has  a 
limited  number  of  these  catalogs  to  distribute 
among  teachers  on  application  from  princi- 
pals.” 

The  children’s  library  catalog  referred  to  is 
the  one  prepared  by  Misses  Prentice  and 
Power,  of  Cleveland.  The  library  secured 
2000  copies  of  this  and  has  adopted  it,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  for  school  work. 

In  the  present  school  year  373  teachers  have 
secured  io-book  cards.  This  is  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  public  and  private  schools  teach- 
ers of  the  district.  With  a system  of  branches 
this  proportion  could  of  course  be  greatly  in- 
creased. George  F.  Bowerman. 


SYSTEMATIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 

USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY  AT  GRAND 
RAPIDS,  MICH. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  li- 
brary development  in  Grand  Rapids  is  the 
work  done  with  the  schools,  both  public  and 
private. 

About  a year  and  a half  ago  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  bring  the  children,  by  classes,  to  the 
library  for  systematic  instruction  in  its  use. 
Not  a few  were  found  unfamiliar  with  the 
location  of  the  building,  and  many  of  those 
who  came  failed  to  use  the  catalog  intelligent- 
ly, and  were  equally  deficient  as  to  the  classi- 
fication and  arrangement  of  the  books  on  the 
shelves. 

The  children  are  brought,  by  their  teachers, 
to  the  library  in  the  morning,  coming  directly 
to  the  children’s  room.  Here  their  attention 
is  called  to  the  bulletin  board  and  its  use. 
Magazines,  picture-books,  and  dictionaries 
found  on  the  tables  are  mentioned;  also  the 
location  and  names  of  the  different  reference 
books.  Next  come  the  books  that  circulate. 


By  this  time  the  sharp  eyes  have  noted  the 
guide  cards  or  “helpers,”  as  the  children  like 
to  call  them,  and  their  use  is  explained.  The 
story  books  occupy  the  three  lower  shelves, 
and,  as  the  classification  is  somewhat  simpler 
than  that  of  the  non-fiction  books,  those  are 
taken  first.  The  pupils  learn  the  name  and 
meaning  of  the  number  at  the  left  of  the  point 
(class  number),  also  the  name  and  meaning 
of  the  number  at  the  right  of  the  point  (shelf 
number).  Very  soon  they  are  ready  to  tell 
that  the  story  books  are  arranged  on  the  shelf 
according  to  class  and  shelf  number,  and  al- 
phabetically according  to  the  first  letter  of 
the  author’s  last  name.  The  non-fiction  books 
are  placed  on  the  top  shelf,  it  being  well  to 
have  those  meet  the  eye  first.  Now  the  pu- 
pils are  ready  to  tell  that  the  class  number 
is  different  and  that  the  books  are  arranged 
according  to  subject.  This,  and  something 
of  the  contents  of  a few  books  — enough  to 
create  a desire  for  further  reading  — being 
explained,  we  go  to  the  catalog.  Title  cards 
for  the  stories  are  shown,  then  come  the  au- 
thor and  subject  cards.  At  this  point  different 
subjects  are  given  to  look  up,  teaching  just 
enough  of  the  imprint  to  enable  the  pupils  to 
read  a catalog  card  intelligently.  Now  the 
pupils  are  sent  to  the  shelves  to  locate  books 
on  various  subjects.  This  being  finished,  they 
are  ready  for  a tour  of  the  building. 

The  trip  calls  for  almost  as  much  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  as  the  work  done  in 
the  children’s  room.  The  different  styles  of 
architecture,  and  the  beautifully  colored  mar- 
bles are  noted,  and  the  uses  of  the  different 
rooms  explained.  The  stack  room  fills  many 
of  them  with  a feeling  of  awe.  “So  many 
books  in  one  place !”  is  often  heard.  The 
glass  floors  in  the  stacks  are  a source  of  won- 
der and  amazement.  One  class  in  particular 
were  so  afraid  the  glass  would  break  that 
they  went  about  on  tiptoe.  The  electric  mo- 
tor which  runs  the  book  elevator  so  pleases 
the  boys  that  I am  always  sure  of  a large  cir- 
culation of  books  on  electricity  after  one  of 
these  visits.  When  we  reach  the  floor  where 
the  public  documents  are  kept  nearly  all  of 
the  boys  and  a few  of  the  girls  want  to  stop 
and  look  at  the  Patent  Office  reports.  They 
have  never  seen  books  quite  so  “fat,”  as  one 
of  the  boys  said.  If  any  pupil  happens  to 
know  a person  who  has  obtained  a patent  we 
stop  and  look  it  up.  Almost  always  they 
want  to  come  back  and  look  “just  once  more.” 

The  beautiful  reference  room,  having  a style 
of  architecture  all  its  own,  claims  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class  as  soon  as  they  enter.  The 
magnificent  fire-place  recalls  to  the  youtiger 
pupils  that  season  of  the  year  when  stockings 
are  hung  and  little  ones  are  put  to  bed  early 
in  the  evening.  Many  of  the  older  boys  and 
girls  are  able  to  name  the  kind  of  wood  used 
in  the  furniture  and  to  recognize  the  Renais- 
sance style  in  the  ceiling.  Here  the  classes 
are  taught  the  location  of  indexes,  diction- 
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aries,  encyclopaedias,  art  books,  books  on  ar- 
chitecture, design,  and  furniture.  The  beau- 
tiful collection  of  different  woods  is  also 
shown.  It  often  happens  that  the  teacher  has 
given  them  special  subjects  to  look  up,  and 
they  do  so  now.  This  finishes  the  actual  in- 
struction given  to  all  the  grades  from  the 
fourth  to  the  eighth,  inclusive,  and  takes 
about  two  hours’  time  every  other  day  during 
the  week.  This  year  2693  pupils  have  been 
taught  at  the  library  building  and  4486  have 
been  instructed  in  the  use  of  library  books  at 
the  schools,  both  public  and  private,  making 
a total  of  7279  instructed  from  the  grade 
schools. 

The  same  instruction,  not  quite  so  element- 
ary, has  been  given  to  all  the  students  in  the 
high  schools  by  the  different  departmental 
heads. 

As  to  the  results  of  these  visits  — I notice 
a better  spirit  among  the  children.  The  fear 
of  coming  has  been  removed.  A low  tone  of 
voice  is  soon  acquired,  and  the  younger  chil- 
dren no  longer  feel  impelled  to  run  on  the 
stairs  and  slide  on  the  marble  floors.  The 
catalog  is  no  longer  a “sealed  book,”  and 
every  table,  chair,  and  book  shelf  has  a mean- 
ing, and  the  saying  is  verified,  that  knowing 
how  to  find  things  is  next  best  to  knowing 
things.  May  G.  Quigley, 

Children’s  librarian. 


LIBRARY  AND  SCHOOL  WORK  IN 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Newark  schools  are  constantly  urged 
to  use  the  Public  Library.  The  responses 
have  been  very  encouraging,  and  so  have 
made  possible  the  work  which  the  library  does 
in  co-operation  with  them. 

That  the  schools  may  not  forget  the  readi- 
ness of  the  library  to  serve  them,  constant  re- 
minders are  issued  and  an  effort  made  to  keep 
up  a never-ceasing  communication  with  them. 
Lists  are  sent,  visits  made  to  the  schools,  ex- 
hibitions held  which  fall  in  line  with  the 
school  work  and  notices  of  these  exhibits  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  principals  and  teachers. 
The  daily  paper  in  its  school  column  includes 
“library  and  school”  news. 

Fortunately  for  the  Newark  library  it  has 
happened  that  several  school  supervisors, 
while  waiting  for  quarters  in  the  city  hall, 
have  had  offices  in  the  library.  This  means 
that  many  teachers  are  daily  coming  into  the 
library  building.  The  children’s  room  which, 
though  a separate  department  of  the  library, 
works  closely  with  the  school-libraries  de- 
partment, is  conveniently  located  in  the  front 
of  the  building,  and  it  is  a very  easy  matter 
for  the  teachers  as  they  pass  back  and  forth 
to  step  into  this  room. 

Each  month  two  brief  bulletins,  including 
not  more  than  8 or  10  items,  are  mimeo- 
graphed for  the  schools ; one  including  new 


books  and  magazine  articles  of  general  inter- 
est ; the  other,  more  specifically  pedagogical, 
including  new  books  on  education  and  articles 
selected  from  educational  magazines  with 
which  the  library  reading  room  is  well  sup- 
plied. These  bulletins  are  mailed  to  the  prin- 
cipal and  vice-principal  of  each  school,  and 
are  posted  by  them  in  school  bulletin  boards. 
Copies  are  also  mailed  to  certain  teachers. 

For  the  high  school  branch  of  the  library  a 
special  educational  bulletin  is  made  bearing 
more  closely  on  methods  in  upper  and  college 
preparatory  grades.  Special  pains  are  taken 
to  include  in  this  bulletin  references  to  the 
best  articles  which  appear  in  the  magazines 
for  which  that  branch  of  the  library  has  sub- 
scriptions. 

These  lists  and  bulletins  are  primarily,  of 
course,  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  in  their 
work. 

The  plan  which  has  succeeded  better  than 
any  other  in  interesting  the  children  in  books 
and  in  encouraging  the  reading  habit  outside 
of  school  hours  has  been  the  placing  of  li- 
braries in  the  school  rooms.  Over  200  of 
these  libraries  are  now  in  school  rooms,  scat- 
tered all  over  the  city.  Many  more  school 
rooms  would  have  the  libraries  had  the  sup- 
ply of  books  not  fallen  short  of  the  demand. 

Requests  for  these  libraries  come  volun- 
tarily from  the  teachers  themselves  without 
any  influence  being  brought  to  bear  on  the 
part  of  the  school  authorities.  Printed  lists 
of  “Books  for  boys  and  girls”  are  given  to 
the  teachers;  in  one  of  these  a teacher  checks 
her  choice  of  books,  and  a library  of  from 
25  to  50  volumes  is  made  up  for  her  use  ac- 
cordingly. A teacher  may  indicate  the  class 
of  books  which  she  wishes  or  she  may  leave 
the  selection  entirely  to  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  work  at  the  library,  giving  simply  the 
grade  of  her  class.  In  any  case  the  teacher 
has  the  choice  of  books  in  her  own  hands, 
and  she  may  follow  her  own  taste.  Books 
which  in  this  way  appeal  to  her  own  interest 
are  surely  more  readily  adapted  by  ber  to  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  children  in  her  charge. 

The  selection  of  books  varies  greatly  with 
the  individual  tastes  of  the  teachers.  Some 
teachers  prefer  to  use  the  libraries  to  sup- 
plement text-books  with  good  reading  in 
travel,  history,  biography,  natural  science  and 
so  on,  following  closely  the  course  of  study 
laid  out.  Others  say,  “We  have  enough  of 
routine  reading  in  our  class  work.  Let  us 
have  in  our  library  a majority  of  good  story 
books,  some  poetry,  some  historical  tales,  a 
little  of  other  subjects,  that  we  may  have  real 
recreation  when  lessons  are  over.”  The  usual 
library  has  stories,  history,  science  in  reason- 
able proportion. 

Some  of  the  teachers  in  parts  of  the  city 
more  remote  from  the  library,  its  branches 
and  deposit  stations,  asked  to  have  books  for 
the  parents  in  their  school  rooms.  With  such 
libraries  are  sent  lists  of  the  books  included 
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in  each  case,  and  these  lists  the  children  take 
home  and  from  them  the  parents  make  their 
selection.  The  children  then  become  messen- 
gers for  their  parents,  carrying  the  books 
back  and  forth.  So  large  a proportion  of  the 
parents  in  Newark  are  of  foreign  birth  that 
in  some  localities  the  children’s  books  are 
more  acceptable  than  the  adult  books,  and 
here  regular  school  room  libraries  serve  a 
double  purpose.  Doubtless  many  people  who 
would  not  otherwise  use  the  library  do  so  in 
this  way. 

In  two  school  buildings,  instead  of  several 
school  room  libraries,  regular  deposit  stations 
have  been  placed.  In  one  case  the  principal 
is  in  charge  and  has  the  books  in  his  office. 
This  is  a school  which  has  evening  sessions, 
so  that  the  library  is  open  for  the  use  of  the 
school  and  neighborhood  during  both  day  and 
evening. 

An  assistant  from  the  library  who  has  the 
school  work  in  charge  makes  constant  visits 
to  the  schools  having  libraries,  answers  in- 
quiries, changes  the  books  if  necessary,  talks 
to  the  children,  keeping  constantly  before 
them  the  fact  that  the  library  in  the  school 
represents  only  a small  part  of  the  public  li- 
brary of  the  city.  The  use  of  the  main  library 
is  also  encouraged  at  the  school  by  keeping 
the  teachers  and  principals  supplied  with  ap- 
plication blanks,  which,  with  the  signature  of 
teacher  or  principal,  entitle  children  to  library 
cards. 

Classes  are  invited  to  come  to  the  library, 
where  they  are  shown  how  the  books  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  shelves,  and  how  the  catalog 
may  help  them  to  find  special  books  or  sub- 
jects in  which  they  may  be  interested. 

Pictures  are  lent  as  freely  as  books.  These 
are  for  the  most  part  clippings  from  books 
and  magazines  and  cover  a great  variety  of 
subjects.  If  a teacher  wishes  to  exhibit  in 
her  school  room  pictures  on  special  subjects 
these  are  mounted  and  prepared  for  her. 
Each  teacher  has  in  her  hands  a list  of  the 
subjects  which  the  pictures  cover.  Frequent- 
ly when  several  classes  are  studying  the  same 
subject  a special  exhibit  of  pictures  is  made 
at  the  main  library,  where  books  on  the  same 
subject  are  also  reserved. 

Besides  the  books  and  pictures,  teachers 
borrow  from  the  library  sets  of  mimeographed 
poems  to  be  used  in  the  class  rooms.  This 
plan  was  started  about  two  years  ago,  when  200 
copies  of  each  of  six  poems  were  printed  for 
the  library  on  heavy  manila  paper,  placed  in 
manila  envelopes  and  lent.  Suggestions  for 
other  poems  began  1o  come  in,  and  the  list 
of  poems  has  been  enlarged  until  it  now  in- 
cludes 60  titles.  Several  hundred  copies  of 
each  poem  are  mimeographed  and  lent, 
usually  in  sets  of  50.  Teachers  are  asked  to 
suggest  new  titles  which  they  would  use. 

Some  schools  have  asked  the  library  for 
current  periodicals,  and  for  these  schools 


magazine  interchanges  have  been  started,  a 
separate  group  of  magazines  for  each  school. 
A suggested  list  of  magazines  is  submitted 
and  the  teachers  make  the  selection  them- 
selves. The  largest  school  has  about  10  mag- 
azines on  its  list,  four  pedagogical,  some  deal- 
ing with  current  events  and  world  news,  some 
of  a general  nature.  The  magazines  are  sent 
directly  to  the  schools  from  the  subscription 
agent.  As  soon  as  a magazine  comes,  the  per- 
son in  charge  tips  on  the  front  cover  a list 
of  the  teachers  who  have  said  they  wished  to 
read  the  magazine  regularly.  The  magazine 
is  then  dated,  started  on  its  way,  and  each 
teacher,  when  the  time  limit  is  up,  dates  and 
passes  on  the  magazine  to  the  next  on  the  list. 

So  generous  has  been  the  response  of  the 
teachers  to  these  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
library  to  meet  their  needs  that  the  school 
libraries  department  is  hoping  for  even  better 
equipment  than  it  now  has  to  do  justice  to 
the  growing  demands  upon  it. 

Marjary  L.  Gilson, 

Chief  of  School  Libraries  Department. 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  FORMING  A PRO- 
FESSIONAL LIBRARY  FOR  TEACHERS 

From  remarks  by  Dr.  Colin  A.  Scott,  before 
Massachusetts  Library  Club 

A professional  library  for  teachers  ought, 
in  the  first  place,  to  include  a good  reference 
library.  For  this  purpose  it  must  be  well 
equipped  with  the  best  books  of  the  strictly 
professional  order,  those  that  deal  with  the 
management  of  the  schoolroom,  the  conduct 
of  recitations,  promotions,  examinations, 
timetable  and  program  making,  the  grades, 
the  theory  of  punishment  and  rewards,  and 
other  discipline.  Here  the  principal  care 
should  be  that  of  selection.  The  number  of 
books  on  these  subjects  is  endless,  and  for  the 
most  part  they  are  all  alike  and  represent  an 
intolerable  deal  of  sack.  Books  on  the  organ- 
ization of  schools  and  their  supervision  are 
rarer.  School  superintendency  is  a recent  de- 
velopment, and  we  have  very  little  relating 
directly  to  it.  School  reports  issued  by  super- 
intendents are  often  burdened  with  financial 
details  which  seem  to  bury  the  few  ideas  they 
sometimes  contain.  A mere  collection  of  such 
reports  would  hardly  serve  as  ballast,  but  they 
would  be  of  value  if  a card  catalog  could  be 
made  from  them  that  would  show  where  the 
ideas  were  to  be  found. 

Neither  the  books  on  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  schoolrooms  or  their  superintendency 
can  serve  really  scholarly  purposes  if  they  are 
confined  to  American  or  even  English  origin. 
Means  of  comparison  with  actual  conditions 
in  other  civilized  countries  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. These  foreign  books  and  reports 
should  not  be  kept  by  themselves,  even 
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though  they  may  be  consulted  less  frequently, 
but  should  mingle  on  terms  of  equality.  At 
present  there  is  not  sufficient  protection 
against  either  the  optimist  or  the  pessimist 
who  has  been  abroad  and  comes  back  to  tell 
us  just  how  it  is  done  in  Germany  or  France. 

Besides  strictly  professional  material,  a 
reference  library  should  be  richly  supplied 
with  books  on  child  study,  psychology  and 
sociology.  While  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
even  the  best  equipped  teacher,  as  such,  to 
be  either  a complete  psychologist  or  sociolo- 
gist, yet,  since  the  teacher  is  constantly  deal- 
ing with  individual  minds  and  in  a social  en- 
vironment, these  subjects  are  as  important  to 
him  as  are  physiology  and  biology  to  the 
practical  physician.  Child  study,  psychology 
and  sociology  give  facts  and  pictures  showing 
what  psychic  life  has  actually  accomplished. 
To  know  these  facts  is  a necessary  condition 
for  any  free  work.  Without  them,  or  without 
a special  genius,  a teacher  is  very  likely  to  be 
a mere  repeater,  mechanically  carrying  out 
commands  which  he  does  not  understand. 

Enough  of  biology  and  enough  of  the  his- 
tory of  civilization,  philosophy  and  ethics  to 
give  a matrix  for  the  sciences  already  men- 
tioned might  safely  be  admitted  without  go- 
ing outside  of  the  field  of  a professional  peda- 
gogical library.  It  is  quite  plain  that  not  all 
the  various  arts  and  sciences  which  are  taught 
have  a place  here.  To  admit  them  would 
yield  a universal  library.  It  is  not  the  mere 
learning  which  is  to  be  transmitted,  but  the 
tools  which  are  necessary  to  the  art  of  teach- 
ing which  should  be  the  proper  care  of  such 
a social  library.  Even  philosophy,  perhaps 
most  of  all  philosophy,  should  be  made  to 
keep  a judicious  distance. 

Besides  the  higher  class  books,  a good  ref- 
erence library  ought  to  be  supplied  with  prac- 
tically all  the  new  text-books  for  usual  school 
purposes  that  appear  in  this  country.  At 
present  grade  teachers  who  are  looking  for 
new  supplementary  readers,  new  arithmetics, 
grammars,  etc.,  are  accustomed  to  depend  on 
the  book  publishing  firms  for  their  informa- 
tion. These  firms  sometimes  provide  sitting 
rooms  or  little  libraries  where  teachers  can 
look  over  samples  of  their  stock.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  if  the  teacher,  instead1  of 
going  from  one  firm  to  another  until  he  is 
tired  or  hooked,  could  go  to  a library  where, 
for  example,  on  one  shelf  he  could  see  to- 
gether all  the  readers,  supplementary  and 
otherwise,  for  a single  grade,  published  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  year.  The  shelves  be- 
low might  contain  a similar  collection  for  the 
previous  half  dozen  years.  If  this  were  done 
for  every  grade  and  subject,  it  would  not  only 
be  of  immediate  assistance  to  the  teacher,  but 
the  results  of  such  a direct  comparison  ought 
to  have  a beneficial  effect  on  the  character  of 
the  text-books  published.  Here  again  com- 
parison with  foreign  text-books  of  the  same 


order  ought  to  be  facilitated  by  placing  typi- 
cal English,  French  and  German  text-books 
on  the  same  shelves  as  those  of  American  ori- 
gin. A mere  glance  at  the  character  of,  say 
the  American  geographical  text  in  comparison 
with  that  of  Germany,  supplies  food  for 
thought  which  (despite  the  magnificent  illus- 
trations) is  not  wholly  in  favor  of  the  Amer- 
ican article. 

Such  a collection  of  text-books  partakes 
slightly  of  the  museum  character,  and  the 
present  tendency  in  this  direction  could  well 
be  pushed  much  further  in  the  case  of  a spe- 
cial pedagogical  library.  Such  a library 
ought  to  be  a medium  of  exchange  for  teach- 
ers’ ideas.  It  ought  to  be  provided  with  pho- 
tograpKsj"  specimens  of  work  done  by  chil- 
dren, with  written  and  printed  descriptions 
of  both  typical  and  experimental  pedagogical 
work  which  is  being  carried  on  throughout 
the  country,  and  particularly  in  the  immediate 
locality  of  the  library.  If  these  exhibits  were 
selected  by  a group  of  expert  teachers  and  a 
judicious  librarian,  they  could  easily  be  de- 
veloped to  a high  grade,  corresponding  to  the 
exhibits  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  in- 
terest not  only  professionals,  but  also  to  a 
lesser  degree  the  larger  public.  If  there  is 
anything  that  the  teaching  profession  needs,  it 
is  some  such  outlet  as  this.  At  present  peda- 
gogical efforts  of  a high  degree  of  artistic  ex- 
cellence are  buried,  and  sometimes  hermetical- 
ly sealed  by  the  indifference  and  the  jealousies 
of  fellow  teachers.  Much  visiting  of  the 
school  by  parents  or  other  members  of  the 
community  interested1  in  education  is  liable 
to  defeat  its  own  ends,  just  as  in  watching  a 
painter  at  work  one  is  not  very  likely  to  learn 
much  of  his  secret,  or  even  to  see  what  he  is 
really  doing.  An  intelligible  account  of  what 
the  teacher  is  trying  to  do,  backed  up  by  ac- 
tual evidence  of  results,  is  more  satisfactory 
in  itself,  and  would  make  any  future  visit  to 
the  school  much  more  instructive  to  the  ob- 
server. 

Besides  its  functions  as  a reference  library 
and  place  of  exhibition,  such  an  institution  as 
we  are  discussing  cannot  get  on  without  a 
circulating  department.  Even  the  best  purely 
reference  library  is  liable  to  become  rather 
dead.  Few  people  are  found  at  work  within 
its  walls.  Books  are  like  red  blood  cells. 
They  need  to  be  taken  to  the  organ  which  is 
using  them.  Circulation,  too,  helps  to  adver- 
tise the  institution  in  the  most  natural  way. 
The  actual  consumption  of  goods  is  carried  on 
at  all  points  of  the  community,  instead  of  be- 
ing confined  to  one  building.  The  advantages 
of  these  uses  are  consequently  seen  and  imi- 
tated by  others,  who  had  not  previously  been 
interested.  For  a state  library,  a circulating 
department  which  loaned  out  sets  of  25  or  50 
books  in  different  localities,  or  an  extensive 
and  less  costly  parcel  post  system,  would  meet 
the  difficulties  of  distance. 
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HOW  MAY  A TEACHER  LEAD  CHIL- 
DREN TO  READ  GOOD  BOOKS? 

P.  IV.  Kauffman.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Po- 
mona, Cal.  at  California  Library  Association. 

Assuming  that  good  books  are  available  — 
an  assumption  which  often  does  violence  to 
the  facts  — the  question  is,  “How  can  the 
teacher  get  the  pupils  to  read  them?” 

(a)  She  may  read  some  of  the  books  to  the 
school.  If  she  be  a good  reader,  she  may  at 
least  imitate  the  poor  hunter  who  aims  at  a 
whole  flock  of  birds  hoping  to  bring  some  of 
them  down.  If  she  be  a poor  reader,  which, 
pity  ’tis,  is  too  often  true,  then  she  may  hope 
to  have  as  great  results  as  when  the  mountain 
groaned  and  a mouse  came  forth. 

( b ) She  may  make  a list  of  good  books 
and  recommend  her  pupils  to  read  them.  In 
this  way  she  may  minister  to  the  needs  of 
those  who  have  already  formed  a taste  for 
books.  But  she  will  not  make  a great  suc- 
cess of  inducing  children  who  have  been 
brought  up  on  the  deadening  effect  of  “school 
reading”  to  form  this  taste  for  good  books. 
The  children  reason,  and  reason  rightly,  that 
if  the  books  which  she  recommends  do  not  fit 
into  their  lives  any  better  than  those  which 
she  compels  them  to  read  at  school,  then  they 
will  have  as  little  to  do  with  them  as  possible. 

( c ) She  may,  with  all  the  helps  she  can 
get,  make  a list  of  sane  and  wholesome  books 
and  say  to  her  children,  “We  will  read  some 
of  these  books  and  others  equally  as  good  for 
our  school  reading.  You  are  permitted  to 
select  from  this  long  list  any  book  which  in- 
terests you,  or  bring  any  book  outside  of 
this  list  for  my  approval,  and  then  you  may 
read  the  book  at  school  and  at  home  until 
you  have  finished  it,  when  you  may  select  an- 
other.” This  is  the  plan  which  we  have  been 
trying  in  a modest  way  for  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years  to  work  out  in  our  schools.  The 
results  as  a whole  have  been  more  than  satis- 
factory. We  use  the  plan  for  a part  of  the 
time  in  the  fourth  grade  (a  part  of  the  time 
being  necessary  to  complete  the  state  fourth 
reader).  We  use  the  plan  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  of  the  fifth  year;  that  is,  the 
pupils  have  no  regular  reading  book  during 
the  fifth  year.  We  use  the  plan  for  a part  of 
the  time  in  the  sixth  year,  and  we  are  now 
planning  to  use  the  plan  once  a week  in  the 
English  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years.  The 
results  are  that  the  teacher  has  almost  entire 
control  of  the  reading  of  her  pupils ; that  the 
pupils  take  great  interest  in  their  reading; 
that  they  read  from  10  to  40  books  — good 
literature  — a year;  that  they  are  held  re- 
sponsible for  every  book  they  read,  a part  of 
it  being  read  orally  to  the  teacher  and  most 
of  the  remainder  being  reproduced  in  the 
language  of  the  pupil;  that  their  oral  lan- 
guage is  greatly  improved  and  their  other 
studies  supported  by  their  extensive  reading; 
that  many  pupils  who  never  dreamed  that 
there  was  anything  they  wanted  in  books  be- 


come the  most  interested  in  the  reading;  that 
many  who  have  an  absolute  poverty  of  books 
at  home  have  the  way  opened  to  the  riches  of 
a library;  that  the  pupils  become  far  more  in- 
telligent ; that  their  reading  influences  their 
moral  conduct ; that  they  get  better  com- 
panions in  their  books  than  they  do  in  their 
associates ; that  it  keeps  some  of  them  at 
home  nights  who  would  otherwise  be  on  the 
streets;  that  in  addition  to  books  which  the 
pupils  buy  or  get  in  exchange  with  other  pu- 
pils and  from  the  school  library,  our  pupils 
read  about  one  book  per  month  from  the  pub- 
lic library  for  every  child  of  school  age  in 
the  city;  and  that  the  character  of  the  books 
read  has  been  improved  in  a very  marked 
degree. 


A CHILDREN’S  ROOM  OF  THE  PITTS- 
BURGH CARNEGIE  LIBRARY 

The  East  Liberty  branch  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh  was  opened  Oct.  10, 

1905  ( L.  j.,  November,  1905,  p.  891).  The 
children’s  room,  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
elsewhere,  is  the  largest  children’s  room  in 
the  system  of  six  branch  libraries.  It  meas- 
ures 40  x 50  .feet  floor  space  and  is  fitted  up 
with  polished  dark  oak  shelving  and  furni- 
ture, including  low  round  tables,  a window 
seat,  a recessed  wash  bowl,  bulletin  boards, 
magazine  and  picture-book  racks.  The  floor 
is  covered  with  rubber  tiling,  practically  noise- 
less, which  together  with  the  round  tables  has 
reduced  the  difficulty  of  discipline  to  a mini- 
mum. The  walls  are  tinted  a soft  buff,  mak- 
ing a harmonious  whole,  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

This  room  is  open  after  school  hours  until 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  is  filled  daily 
with  all  classes  and  conditions  of  children. 
The  illustration  represents  the  appearance  of 
the  room  on  an  average  weekday  afternoon, 
though  in  the  evenings  it  is  often  crowded  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  its  capacity.  The  branch 
stands  between  a tenement  district  crow.ded 
with  foreigners  and  one  of  the  better  resi- 
dence districts  of  the  city,  and  the  children 
who  use  it  represent  every  gradation  of  both 
classes.  Three  trained  children’s  librarians 
are  in  charge  of  the  room,  and  the  juvenile 
attendance  since  Oct.  10,  1905,  to  March  30, 

1906  (less  than  six  months),  was  57.930,  and 
the  juvenile  circulation  60,179  volumes.  The 
total  attendance,  both  adult  and  juvenile,  at 
the  branch  for  the  same  length  of  time  was 
143,904,  and  the  total  circulation,  both  adult 
and  juvenile,  was  113,931  volumes.  The  work 
at  this  branch  is  representative  of  the  stead- 
ily increasing  volume  and  importance  of  the 
library  work  for  children  being  done  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Story  hours  are  held  in  almost  all 
the  branches,  frequently  in  the  assembly  room 
connected  with  each  building,  and  these  are 
always  designed  to  center  upon  the  use  of 
books,  and  to  familiarize  the  children  with 
the  literature  of  mythology,  legend,  romance, 
or  some  special  person  or  subject. 
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IMPORTATION  CLAUSES  IN  PRO- 
POSED COPYRIGHT  BILL 

The  following  are  the  clauses  regarding 
importation  of  books,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
interests  of  libraries,  substantially  as  agreed 
upon  in  the  latest  copyright  conference : 

“Sec.  40.  That,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Section  41  herein,  the  importation,  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
American  copyright,  of  foreign  reprints,  al- 
though authorized,  of  books  by  American  au- 
thors first  published  and  copyrighted  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  prohibited,  unless 
agreement  permitting  importation  is  entered 
into  between  the  American  copyright  proprie- 
tor and  his  foreign  assignee  or  licensee,  and 
the  copies  imported  bear  upon  the  cover  or 
title-page,  or  the  reverse  of  the  title-page,  a 
notice  that  their  importation  into  the  United 
States  is  authorized. 

“Sec.  41.  That  during  the  existence  of  the 
American  copyright  in  any  book  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  any  foreign 
edition  or  editions  thereof  (although  author- 
ized by  the  author  or  proprietor)  not  printed 
from  type  set  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  or  from  plates  made  therefrom,  or  any 
plates  of  the  same  not  made  from  type  set 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
editions  thereof  produced  by  lithographic 
process  not  wholly  performed  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  United  States,  except  where  the 
objects  represented  are  located  in  a foreign 
country,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  prohibited: 
Provided,  howeter,  That  such  prohibition 
shall  not  apply — 

(a)  To  works  in  raised  characters  for 
the  use  of  the  blind ; 

(b)  To  a foreign  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine, although  containing  matter  copy- 
righted in  the  United  States  printed  or  re- 
printed by  authority  of  the  copyright  pro- 
prietor, unless  such  newspaper  or  magazine 
contains  also  copyright  matter  printed  or 
reprinted  without  such  authorization ; 

(c)  To  the  authorized  edition  of  a book 
in  a foreign  language  or  languages,  of 
which  only  a translation  into  English  has 
been  copyrighted  in  this  country; 

(d)  To  books  in  a foreign  language  01" 
languages,  published  without  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  but  deposited  and  regis- 
tered for  an  ad  interim  copyright  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  in  which  case  the 
importation  of  copies  of  an  authorized  for- 
eign edition  shall  be  permitted  during  the 
ad  interim  term  of  two  years,  or  until 
such  time  within  this  period  as  an  edition 
shall  have  been  produced  from  type  set 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or 
from  plates  made  therefrom,  or  by  a lith- 
ographic process  performed  therein  as 
above  provided ; 

“(e)  To  any  book  published  abroad  with 
the  authorization  of  the  author  or  copy- 


right proprietor  when  imported  under  the 
circumstances  stated  in  one  of  the  four  sub- 
divisions following,  that  is  to  say: 

“(1)  When  imported,  not  more  than 
one  copy  at  one  time,  for  use  and  not  for 
sale,  under  permission  given  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  American  copyright ; 

“(2)  When  imported,  not  more  than 
one  copy  at  one  time,  by  the  authority  or 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States ; 

“(3)  When  specially  imported,  for  use 
and  not  for  sale,  not  more  than  one  copy 
of  any  such  book  in  any  one  invoice,  in 
good  faith,  by  or  for  any  society  or  in- 
stitution incorporated  for  educational, 
literary,  philosophical,  scientific  or  relig- 
ious purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts,  or  for  any  college,  acad- 
emy, school  or  seminary  of  learning,  or 
for  any  state,  school,  college,  university 
or  free  public  library  in  the  United 
States ; but  such  privilege  of  importation 
without  the  consent  of  the  American 
copyright  proprietor  shall  not  extend  to 
a foreign  reprint  of  a book  by  an  Amer- 
ican author  copyrighted  in  the  United 
States  unless  copies  of  the  American 
edition  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  Amer- 
ican publisher  or  copyright  proprietor; 

“(4)  When  such  books  form  parts  of 
libraries  or  collections  purchased  en  bloc 
for  the  use  of  societies,  institutions  or  li- 
braries designated  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph ; or  form  parts  of  libraries  or  of 
the  personal  baggage  belonging  to  per- 
sons arriving  from  foreign  countries,  and 
are  not  intended  for  sale.” 

Sessions  of  the  copyright  conference  were 
resumed  in  Washington  March  13  and  con- 
tinued for  several  days.  There  was  an  at- 
tendance of  about  60  persons,  representing 
the  varied  interests  concerned  in  the  measure. 
The  general  aims  and  results  are  described 
in  a statement  given  by  Mr.  Putnam,  which 
emphasizes  the  great  importance  of  this  ef- 
fort to  unify  and  systematize  copyright  legis- 
lation, quotes  from  the  President’s  message 
on  the  subject,  and  refers  to  former  meetings 
and  to  the  work  of  this  conference.  As  yet 
no  bill  has  been  formulated  to  be  presented 
to  Congress;  but  such  a bill  is  to  be  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  various  organizations 
which  participated  in  the  conference,  and 
when  approved  by  them  will  be  introduced  in 
Congress.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
ferees could  not  themselves  frame  a bill. 
“This  had  not  been  expected  of  them.  The 
most  that  had  been  hoped  of  them  was : 

“(1)  That  they  should  establish  some  gen- 
eral principles ; 

“(2)  That  they  should  bring  forward  into 
proper  recognition  particular  hardships  suf- 
fered under  the  existing  law  and  appropriate 
measures  of  relief,  and 
“(3)  That  by  frank  expression  in  a body  so 
disposed  to  be  conciliatory  they  should  furnish 
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a practicable  working  basis  between  interests 
naturally  diverse. 

“Now  they  have  accomplished  all  these 
things,  and  accomplished  them  in  a degree 
quite  extraordinary  and  never  predicted. 
They  have,  for  instance,  established,  as  the 
judgment  of  these  groups  represented,  cer- 
tain general  principles.  For  instance,  that  the 
protection  of  copyright  should  initiate  from 
publication:  This  seems  simple  as  stated,  but 
the  establishment  of  it  affects  in  diverse  ways 
the  determination  of  innumerable  provisions, 
and  clears  away  innumerable  perplexities. 

“Example : That  the  copyright  in  a work 
should  cover  all  the  copyrightable  matter 
therein.  Equally  simple,  as  stated,  but  whose 
enunciation  cleared  away  many  embarrass- 
ments. 

“That  the  omission  of  mere  formalities 
should  not  of  itself  invalidate  the  copyright, 
even  though  it  should  prevent  recourse 
against  innocent  infringements.  Under  the 
present  law  the  deposit  of  copies  is  not  mere- 
ly a requirement,  but  a requirement  the  omis- 
sion of  which  will  invalidate  the  copyright; 
and  the  copies  must  be  deposited  on  or  before 
the  date  of  publication.  If  they  are  not,  your 
copyright  is  lost,  and  you  can  never  make  it 
good. 

“The  substitution  of  penalties  for  invalida- 
tion of  copyright  in  any  formality  not  indis- 
pensable to  the  protection  of  the  public. 

“The  public  is  much  interested  in  these  prin- 
ciples, as  it  will  be  in  the  particular  provis- 
ions of  any  bill  that  may  be  introduced,  but 
they  are  not  in  a condition  yet  to  be  promul- 
gated, and,  as  mere  statements  of  principles, 
were  not  intended  to  be  promulgated.  They 
were  simply  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
are  to  draft  the  bill.  There  was  before  this 
last  conference  a memorandum  in  the  form  of 
a bill  which  was  gone  through,  provision  by 
provision,  section  by  section,  and  the  framers 
of  the  bill  will  have  for  their  guidance  par- 
ticular provisions  and  even  particular  phrase- 
ology proposed.” 


LIBRARY  COPYRIGHT  LEAGUE 

Believing  that  there  may  be  necessity  for 
active  work  in  protecting  the  privileges  of 
American  libraries  from  undesirable  legisla- 
tion in  the  proposed  copyright  bill,  and  real- 
izing that  the  American  Library  Association 
is  not  so  organized  as  to  do  such  work  to  the 
best  advantage,  I call  upon  all  interested  to 
join  me  in  organizing  a Library  Copyright 
League,  for  the  purpose  above  indicated. 

Will  every  librarian  who  is  interested  write 
me  at  once,  and  present  the  matter  to  the 
governing  board  of  his  library,  with  an  appeal 
for  financial  support?  Do  not  delay. 

An  organization  will  be  perfected  at  the 
earliest  moment  after  sufficient  replies  are 
received.  W.  P.  Cutter, 

Forbes  Librarian,  Northampton,  Mass. 


BI-STATE  LIBRARY  MEETING  AT  AT- 
LANTIC CITY,  MARCH  9-10 

The  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Library  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Club  was  held  as  usual  at  the  Hotel 
Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  March  9 and 
10.  There  was  an  unusually  large  and  repre- 
sentative attendance,  due  in  part  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  and  the  American  Library 
Institute  held  at  the  same  time.  The  Publish- 
ing Board  and  two  or  three  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  Association  also  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  occasion  to  hold  meetings. 
The  Atlantic  City  meeting  in  the  spring  and 
the  Lake  Placid  meeting  in  the  fall  are  fast 
becoming  opportunities  for  the  transaction  of 
important  business  of  a general  nature,  while 
the  papers  offered  at  these  gatherings  have 
tended  to  the  consideration  of  topics  of  more 
than  local  interest.  At  the  opening  session, 
on  the  evening  of  March  9,  there  were  nearly 
250  in  attendance,  and  at  the  last  session  this 
number  was  somewhat  increased.  Librarians 
from  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  were  present,  and 
Ohio  and  N,ew  York,  Massachusetts,  Dela- 
ware, and  the  District  of  Columbia  sent 
goodly  numbers  in  addition  to  the  members 
of  the  associations  of  the  two  states  under 
whose  auspices  the  meeting  is  held. 

The  first  session  was  in  charge  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Club,  whose  president.  Dr. 
John  W.  Jordan,  presided.  Mr.  John  J.  Mac- 
Farlane  contributed  a paper  on  “A  commercial 
library,”  in  which  he  brought  out  somewhat 
in  detail  the  work  of  the  library  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Commercial  Museum,  and  contrasted 
with  that  work  the  resources  and  experiences 
of  the  various  larger  libraries  of  the  country 
along  the  line  of  supplying  commercial  infor- 
mation to  business  men.  Mr.  MacFarlane 
dwrelt  especially  on  the  need  of  up-to-date 
information  in  commercial  affairs,  and  illus- 
trated the  possibilities  of  our  government  doc- 
uments in  answering  questions  on  statistics 
and  commerce.  It  may  be  said  that  Mr. 
MacFarlane’s  strictures  on  the  lack  of  the 
most  recent  works  on  commercial  matters  in 
most  of  our  libraries  seemed  a trifle  exagger- 
ated. It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  replies 
to  his  inquiries  indicated  a strange  lack  of 
fulness  with  regard  to  some  most  important 
documents. 

Miss  Sarah  Comly  Norris  Bogle  gave,  in 
some  detail,  an  account  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  library  of  Juniata  College.  Huntington, 
Pa.,  of  which  she  is  librarian.  This  collection 
is  particularly  rich  in  early  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man imprints,  many  of  which  were  mentioned 
and  described.  The  session  ended  with  a re- 
view of  library  progress  in  Pennsylvania,  par- 
ticularly in  the  last  year,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Lynch  Montgomery,  state  librarian.  Mr. 
Montgomery  was  able  to  report  many  items 
of  interest,  chief  among  which  were  a largely 
increased  appropriation  for  the  state  library 
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commission  and  the  erection  of  several  Car- 
negie libraries. 

The  second  session  was  held  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  new  Public  Library  of  Atlantic 
City,  on  Saturday  morning,  March  10.  At 
the  close  of  this  meeting  an  informal  and  very 
delightful  reception  was  tendered  the  libra- 
rians by  the  trustees  and  their  wives.  Mr. 
John  Cotton  Dana,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Library  Association,  presided.  The 
first  paper  was  by  Miss  Frances  L.  Rathbone, 
librarian  of  the  Free  Public  Library  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  who  spoke  at  some  length  on 
the  various  devices  for  guiding  a reader  to  the 
contents  of  a library.  Her  title,  “Library 
guides,”  she  held  to  mean  anything,  or  any- 
body, which  aids  the  prospective  reader  to  his 
book.  In  particular  she  discussed  leaflets,  in- 
formation for  borrowers,  signs,  guides  in  the 
catalog,  etc.  Miss  Rathbone  had  prepared 
a summary  of  her  paper  which  was  printed 
in  advance,  and  had  also  mounted  and  dis- 
played a large  number  of  examples  of  what 
she  considered  good  and  bad  guides.  Her 
paper  brought  out  a lively  discusssion,  which 
was  chiefly  directed  towards  the  need  of  ex- 
plaining the  card  catalog  to  new  readers, 
and  to  objections  to  signs  which  were  not 
very  simple  and  direct.  Miss  Lord,  of  Pratt 
Institute,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  nearer 
the  sign  approached  to  the  standard  of  good 
printing  the  better  it  was,  and  instanced  in 
a very  practical  manner  the  new  sign  which 
had  been  recently  placed  on  the  outside  wall 
of  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library. 

Miss  Louise  Connolly,  general  supervisor 
of  public  schools,  Summit,  N.  J.,  followed 
with  a talk  which,  for  wit  and  brilliancy, 
combined  with  hard  sense  and  keen  penetra- 
tion, was  easily  the  feature  of  the  meeting. 
Her  subject  was  “The  art  of  using  a library,” 
but  it  might  have  been  called  a critical  and 
kindly  survey  of  our  modern  libraries  as  they 
impress  one  who  is  trying  to  use  them.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  may  later  appear  in  print. 

Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, presided  at  the  last  session,  at  the  Hotel 
Chelsea,  on  Saturday  evening.  The  first  pa- 
per was  by  Mr.  Varnum  Lansing  Collins,  of 
Princeton  University,  on  the  “Preceptorial 
system,”  in  use  at  Princeton.  It  is  given  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

Miss  Adelaide  Hasse,  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  told  the  history  of  the  collec- 
tion of  public  documents  in  that  institution 
under  her  charge,  and  touched  upon  its  de- 
velopment, as  now  in  process  and  in  contem- 
plation. Prof.  Woodward,  director  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington,  spoke 
entertainingly  of  the  difficulties  of  his  post. 
He  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  had  more 
gratuitous  advice  showered  upon  him  than 
any  one  else  in  the  country,  not  excepting 
the  President.  He  also  told  why  it  was  that 
so  many  public  libraries  found  themselves  cut 
off  from  the  free  list  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion, which  is  limited  to  about  300  institutions 


all  over  the  world.  His  position  was  that 
their  publications  should  be  sold  at  cost. 
Although  it  was  not  announced  by  Professor 
Woodward  at  the  time,  it  became  known 
during  the  meeting  that  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion has  decided  to  complete  Sabin’s  monu- 
mental work  on  American  bibliography.  This 
cannot  but  give  satisfaction  to  all  librarians. 

Brief  announcements  concerning  the  A.  L. 
A.  Conference  at  Narraganset  Pier  closed  the 
formal  program.  Most  of  those  in  attend- 
ance remained  in  Atlantic  City  until  Monday, 
so  that  opportunity  was  given  for  meeting 
friends  and  for  much  “shop-talk”  on  the 
Sunday.  Wm.  Warner  Bishop, 

Secretary  pro  tem. 


PROPOSED  ASSOCIATION  OF 
FRENCH  LIBRARIANS. 

Plans  have  been  announced  for  the  forma- 
tion of  sn  Association  of  French  Librarians, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  formally  organized 
in  Paris  at  Easter  time.  A circular  sent  out 
to  all  French  librarians  under  date  of  Feb.  1, 
and  signed  by  28  leading  librarians  of  Paris, 
makes  a strong  appeal  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion and  presents  an  outline  draft  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  circular  points  out  the  absence 
of  close  relations  between  French  librarians 
and  the  difficult  conditions  that  are  the  result 
of  this  isolation.  A few  librarians  have 
felt  impelled  to  take  the  initiative  toward 
forming  an  association,  “in  the  thought  of 
overcoming  this  isolation  and  ameliorating  the 
situation  of  libraries  and  librarians.”  They 
have  prepared  a sketch  of  the  purpose  of 
such  an  association  and  a draft  of  a constitu- 
tion, and  send  these  out  for  advice,  sugges- 
tions and  criticisms.  The  circular  continues : 
“We  think  that  if  this  proposed  association 
is  realized  it  will  be  strong  only  as  it  responds 
to  the  observed  and  expressed  needs  of  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  French  libraries 
and  persons  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
French  libraries.  The  brief  outlines  given 
have  no  pretensions  other  than  to  express 
broadly  the  thought  indicated  at  several  pre- 
liminary meetings.  If  the  results  of  the 
present  referendum  are  favorable,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  organize  in  the  coming  Easter  season 
the  first  general  meeting.” 

The  sketch  of  the  purpose  of  the  association 
is  in  substance  as  follows:  “Our  fundamental 
idea  is  to  endeavor  by  study  and  action  to 
make  our  libraries  a vital  part  of  the  machin- 
ery of  modern  life,  useful  auxiliaries  to  all 
scientific  and  practical  life.  We  believe  it 
therefore  necessary  to  formulate  and  dessemi- 
nate  correct  ideas  regarding  libraries  and  li- 
brarians, on  the  character  of  the  profession, 
its  relative  autonomy,  the  diverse  needs  to 
which  it  should  respond,  and  its  precise  and 
practical  adaptation  to  those  needs.  We  be- 
lieve that  more  authority  and  security  must 
be  given  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
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this  profession,  and  that  it  is  eminently  useful 
for  librarians  and  the  friends  of  libraries  to 
make  common  cause  of  their  studies  and  their 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  French  libra- 
ries. It  is,  therefore,  a practical  aim  that  we 
propose  and  not  the  creation  of  a simply  sci- 
entific society  to  share  the  field  with  many 
others.  We  believe  also  that  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  with  some  practical  work,  and  we 
ask  suggestions  for  undertakings  among 
which  our  association,  once  organized,  may 
choose  its  first  essay.  To  aid  in  suggestions, 
we  note  the  following  matters  which  deserve 
consideration : 

“1.  Meetings,  articles,  correspondence,  con- 
ferences, communications  contributed  to  a 
special  bulletin  or  to  one  of  the  existing 
bibliographical  reviews ; 

“2.  Information  service,  to  aid  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  improvement  of  libraries; 

“3.  Publication  of  bibliographies,  as  for  in- 
stance, the  resumption  of  M.  Jordell’s  ‘Reper- 
toire des  articles  de  periodiques’ ; 

“4.  Establishment  of  meetings  on  questions 
of  interest  to  libraries.”  Signatures  to  the 
circular  include,  among  others,  MM.  Adenis, 
Artois,  Bernard1,  Bouchot,  Bouteron,  Capet, 
Cottin,  Deniker,  Gautier,  Grand,  Hildenfinger, 
Ledos,  Lelong,  Maire,  Marchal,  Mortet,  Poete, 
Rastoul,  Ruelle,  Stein,  Sustrac,  Vicaire,  and 
Viollet. 

The  draft  of  constitution  opens  with  the 
announcement  of  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion as  Association  des  Bibliothecaires  Fran- 
gais ; its  aim  is  to  “deal  with  all  questions  con- 
cerning the  interests  of  libraries  and  libra- 
rians membership  is  open  to  all  persons 
belonging  to  the  profession  of  librarian  or 
interested  in  libraries ; annual  dues  are  five 
francs,  and  persons  may  become  foundation 
members  on  payment  of  not  less  than  20 
francs.  The  affairs  of  the  association  are 
to  be  administered  by  a committee  of  20 
members,  elected  by  majority  vote  at  the 
general  meeting,  and  including  correspondence 
votes.  One-quarter  of  the  committee  members 
must  be  elected  annually,  and  retiring  mem- 
bers are  eligible  for  re-election.  This  com- 
mittee is  to  appoint  each  year  from  its  mem- 
bership a “bureau,”  composed  of  a president, 
two  vice-presidents,  a secretary,  a secretary- 
assistant,  and  a treasurer;  the  retiring  presi- 
dent is  ineligible  for  re-election.  All  deci- 
sions of  the  committee  shall  be  decided  by 
majority  vote;  six  members  make  a quorum. 
The  committee,  in  addition  to  its  regular 
sessions,  as  designated  by  itself,  sTiall  meet 
on  call  of  the  president,  as  the  interests  of  the 
association  may  demand.  The  president  has 
full  power  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  association. 
The  general  meeting  (“Assemblee  generale”) 
is  the  sovereign  authority ; it  shall  be  held  once 
a year  at  a place  and  date  fixed  by  the  com- 
mittee, shall  conduct  elections,  and  financial 
and  administrative  matters  shall  be  submitted 
for  its  approbation ; it  may  hold  extraordinary 
sessions  on  call  of  the  president.  Besides 


the  annual  general  meeting  there  shall  be 
quarterly  meetings  devoted  especially  to  the 
study  and  discussion  of  technical  and  profes- 
sional questions.  The  dissolution  of  the  asso- 
ciation may  be  pronounced  only  at  a general 
meeting  specially  called  for  that  purpose,  by 
a vote  representing  a majority  of  half  the 
members  present  or  represented. 


Bmertcan  Xibrarp  Bssociatton 


President:  Frank  P.  Hill,  Brooklyn  Public 
Library,  26  Brevoort  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Secretary:  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  State  Library, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer:  Gardner  M.  Jones,  Public  Libra- 
ry, Salem,  Mass. 

MINUTES  OF  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

A meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on 
March  10,  1906,  at  9.30  a.m.  The  following 
members  were  present:  Mr.  Frank  P.  Hill, 
Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson,  Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr., 
Miss  Helen  E.  Haines.  The  minutes  of  the 
meeting  of  January  11  were  approved  without 
reading.  The  names  of  seven  persons  not 
actively  engaged  in  library  work,  presented  by 
the  treasurer,  were  voted  into  membership. 

Invitation  from  Asheville  for  1907.  A let- 
ter from  Mrs.  Annie  Smith  Ross,  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.,  urging  the  selection  of  Ashe- 
ville, N.  C.,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  1907, 
was  read.  The  matter  not  being  ripe  for  dis- 
cussion or  consideration,  the  letter  was  placed 
on  file. 

Committee  on  publicity.  Mr.  Purd  B. 
Wright,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  publicity,  vice 
J.  G.  Moulton,  resigned.  A communication 
was  read  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Dana,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  publicity  relative  to  arrange- 
ments for  reprints  of  papers  from  conference 
proceedings,  and  was  referred  to  Miss  Haines 
to  arrange  with  the  committee.  The  treasurer 
was  instructed  to  pay  the  bills  of  the  commit- 
tee on  publicity  to  the  extent  of  $50  until  the 
adoption  of  the  next  annual  budget  following 
the  Narragansett  meeting. 

A.  L.  A.  admission  fees  and  dues.  The 
treasurer,  in  pursuance  of  the  action  of  the 
Executive  Board  on  January  11,  submitted  a 
report  on  A.  L.  A.  admission  fees  and  dues, 
as  follows : 

“In  submitting  this  report  on  an  admission 
fee  I venture  other  suggestions  regarding  the 
finances  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  which  I hope  may 
not  be  taken  amiss  at  the  present  time  when 
we  are  making  special  efforts  to  increase  our 
receipts. 

“I  advocate  an  admission  fee  because  it 
gives  an  easy  method  of  holding  members  to 
continuous  membership.  The  really  interested 
and  the  conscientious  members  pay  regularly 
each  year,  but  a large  percentage  pay  only 
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when  it  is  convenient,  generally  when  expect- 
ing to  attend  the  year’s  conference.  By  careful 
planning  one  can  pay  every  other  year  and  yet 
keep  his  name  in  the  Handbook  and,  to  all 
appearances,  be  a regular  member  in  full 
standing.  This  is  wrong  and  unjust  to  the 
faithful  members  who  consider  it  a duty  to 
pay  dues  regularly  and  promptly. 

“We  also  need  more  income  and,  for  that 
reason,  I recommend  an  annual  fee  of  $3,  in- 
stead of  $2.  We  are  now  giving  the  Proceed- 
ings, costing,  including  delivery,  about  $1,  the 
Handbook,  over  8 cents,  and  the  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist.  This  leaves  less  than  80  cents  to 
pay  the  running  expenses  of  the  Association. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  either  an  admission 
fee  or  increased  dues  would  lessen  the  number 
of  members  to  any  great  extent.  I am  sure 
it  would  increase  our  receipts,  and  members 
w'ho  do  not  value  the  advantages  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  at  more  than  $2  a year  are  of  little  profit 
of  strength  to  the  Association.  In  England, 
where  salaries  are  much  smaller  than  in  this 
country,  the  annual  dues  are  a guinea  a year, 
and  members  are  only  admitted  after  formal 
proposal,  announcement  on  call  of  the  meeting, 
and  election  by  the  association. 

“Under  our  present  by-laws  a delinquent 
holds  his  membership  for  about  14  months 
after  the  expiration  of  the  year  for  which  he 
has  paid.  Our  last  Handbook  contains  the 
names  of  2x7  persons  who  are  not  in  good 
standing,  having  been  dropped  on  March  1 
under  our  present  by-law  no.  1.  The  last, 
and  in  many  cases  the  only,  year  for  which 
they  have  paid  is  1904,  and  yet  their  names 
have  appeared  in  two  handbooks.  We  ought 
to  purge  the  lists  soon  after  each  conference, 
so  that  the  annual  Handbook  shall  contain 
only  the  names  of  members  in  good  standing, 
who  have  paid  for  the  current  year.  If  a 
member  is  dropped,  he  should  be  able  to  rejoin 
only  by  paying  all  back  dues,  or  the  admission 
fee  required  of  new  members.  If  it  is  more 
difficult  to  get  in  and  to  maintain  membership, 
it  will  be  more  prized.  . . . 

“Whatever  action  may  be  taken  regarding 
the  admission  fee  and  annual  dues,  there  is 
no  doubt  our  life  membership  is  too  low. 
$25  yields  but  $1,  or  less,  at  present  rates  on 
interest. 

“Any  new  by-law  adopted  should  not  take 
effect  until  after  the  coming  conference,  but 
this  would  be  in  time  to  allow  the  dropping 
of  delinquents,  and  the  compilation  of  the 
new  Handbook  according  to  its  provisions. 
Ati  amendment  to  the  constitution  could  not 
take  effect  until  after  the  1907  conference. 

“Respectfully  submitted, 

Gardner  M.  Jones,  Treasurer.” 

Accompanying  the  report  were  several 
forms  for  amendment  of  constitution  and  by- 
laws, to  accomplish  the  change  recommended. 
After  discussion  it  was  deemed  inadvisable 
to  increase  the  annual  dues  of  either  indi- 
viduals or  institutions  or  the  sum  necessary 
to  secure  life  membership,  and  it  was  Voted, 


That  the  Executive  Board  recommend  to  the 
Council  the  amendment  of  the  by-laws  (Sec- 
tion 1),  by  inserting  after  the  word  “January’' 
the  words  “save  that  for  the  first  year  the  dues 
for  individuals  shall  be  $3.  Any  person  re- 
newing membership  shall  pay  all  arrears  o£ 
dues  or  the  dues  required  from  new  members.” 

Committee  on  A.  L.  A.  exhibit  at  James- 
town, V a.  The  president’s  ad  interim  ap- 
pointment of  a committee  on  A.  L.  A.  ex- 
hibit at  the  Jamestown  Exposition  was  con- 
firmed as  follows : Mr.  H.  J.  Carr,  chairman ; 
Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  Miss  Isabel  E.  Lord. 

Permanent  headquarters.  Mr.  E.  C.  Hovey, 
assistant  secretary,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Soule,  for 
the  Publishing  Board,  appeared  before  the 
Board,  the  former  with  a statement  as  to  the 
progress  made  in  collecting  the  fund  to  be 
used  in  opening  permanent  headquarters  of 
the  Association  in  New  York  City,  showing 
$1800  paid  into  the  treasury  and  $1500  addi- 
tional in  satisfactory  pledges.  Mr.  Hovey  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  with  present  prospects 
the  sum  of  $5000  net  will  be  raised  by 
August  1. 

Mr.  Soule  stated  that  the  Publishing  Board 
would  move  into  permanent  New  York  head- 
quarters at  any  time,  but  that  September  1 
would  best  accommodate  its  work ; that  it  will 
pay,  if  necessary,  one-half  the  rent  of  the 
new  headquarters ; that  if  the  Executive 
Board  will  pay  all  the  rent,  the  services  of 
two  library  experts  in  the  pay  of  the  Publish- 
ing Board  will  be  made  available  for  the 
general  correspondence  and  duties  pertaining 
to  headquarters,  so  far  as  their  connection 
with  the  Publishing  Board  shall  permit.  Mr. 
Soule  further  stated  that  the  Publishing 
Board  will  be  unable  to  pay  any  part  of  the 
salary  of  assistant  secretary  after  April  1, 
1906.  Mr.  Hovey  and  Mr.  Soule  were  then 
excused,  and  after  consideration  of  statements 
from  the  treasurer  of  the  Publishing  Board 
and  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  showing  the  sums  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Hovey  and  paid  to  him  for 
expenses  incurred  in  raising  the  headquarters 
fund,  the  Executive  Board 

Voted,  That  the  services  of  Mr.  Hovey  be 
continued  at  the  rate  of  $125  per  month  until 
August  1,  and  that  this  sum  be  apportioned 
$25  per  month  to  the  general  treasury  of  the 
Association  and  $100  per  month  to  the  per- 
manent headquarters  fund.  It  was  further 

Voted,  That  permanent  headquarters  be 
established  in  New  York  on  September  1,  1906, 
if  sufficient  funds  be  in  hand  to  insure  the 
experiment  tor  one  year. 

The  following  resolution  from  the  Publish- 
ing Board  was  read  and  placed  on  file : “At 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  Publishing  Board  it 
was  Voted,  That  the  Publishing  Board  feels 
that  its  office  and  administration  expenses 
should  be  borne  by  the  A.  L.  A.  headquarters, 
thus  leaving  its  entire  income  to  be  used  for 
preparation  and  publication.” 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  Jones,  submitted  a state- 
ment, showing  that  Mr.  Hovey  had  paid  in  to 
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him  the  sum  of  $1800  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing permanent  headquarters.  From  this 
sum  have  been  paid  the  following  items : 

Mr.  Hovey,  Travel  . . $560.15 

Mr.  Hovey,  Salary  as  assistant 

secretary  ....  177.03 

$737.18 

A statement  was  also  submitted  by  Mr. 
Soule  showing  that  the  trustees  of  the  En- 
dowment Fund  have  paid  to  Mr.  Hovey  since 
April  1,  1905,  the  following  sums: 

On  account  of  salary  . . $631.31 

For  travelling  exenses  (Port- 
land and  San  Francisco)  . 358.63 

$989.94 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Publishing 
Board  has  paid  to  Mr.  Hovey  for  services 
rendered  since  Aoril  1,  1905,  $441.66. 

J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

MINUTES  OF  A.  L.  A.  COUNCIL 

A meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  was  held  at  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  on  March  10,  1906.  There 
were  present  the  following:  Frank  P.  Hill. 
E.  C.  Richardson,  Melvil  Dewey,  John 
Thomson,  W : T.  Peoples,  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Miss  Helen  E.  Plaines,  H. 
C.  Wellman,  F.  M.  Crunden,  A.  H.  Hop- 
kins. Miss  M.  E.  Ahern,  W.  C.  Kimball, 
A.  E.  Bostwick ; and  by  invitation  C.  C. 
Soule,  Herbert  Putnam,  J.  C.  Dana,  H.  J. 
Carr,  W.  P.  Cutter,  W.  C.  Lane.  On  motion 
of  Mr.  Wellman,  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

Revision  of  copyright  law.  The  first  order 
of  business  was  the  proposed  revision  of  the 
copyright  law.  The  secretary  submitted  the 
following  report  from  the  Executive  Board : 

“The  report  of  your  Executive  Board  is 
based  on  the  following  instruction  given  to 
it  by  the  Council  at  Portland,  where  it  was 
voted  ‘That  the  Executive  Board  be  requested 
to  take  measures  for  the  representation  of  the 
Association  at  future  conferences  on  the  re- 
vision of  the  copyright  laws,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  Association  to  protest  against  the  in- 
clusion in  the  copyright  law  of  the  provision 
prohibiting  importation  of  copyrighted  works 
into  the  United  States  without  written  con- 
sent of  the  author  or  copyright  proprietor,  or 
to  secure  some  modification  of  the  same.’ 

“Acting  on  this  instruction,  the  Board  has 
continued  Mr.  F.  P.  Hill  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Bost- 
wick as  official  representatives  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
at  such  copyright  conferences  as  have  been 
held  since  the  Portland  meeting;  has  held 
extensive  corresnondence  with  authors’  and 
publishers’  associations ; has  communicated  to 
each  member  of  the  Council  the  successive 
modifications  and  concessions  secured ; and 
has  held  one  important  conference  with  the 
representatives  of  the  American  Publishers’ 
Copyright  League.  As  a result  of  these  ac- 
tions, the  Executive  Board  has  secured  an 
important  modification  of  the  proposed  im- 


portation act  as  originally  drafted  by  the 
various  associations  representing  the  different 
copyright  interests,  and  this  compromise 
measure  has  had  the  unanimous  approval  and 
concurrence  of  your  Executive  Board,  and  will 
on  its  behalf  be  presented  to  the  Council 
this  afternoon  by  Mr.  Bostwick.” 

Mr.  Bostwick  then  presented  the  latest  draft 
of  this  section  of  the  importation  clause  re- 
lating to  libraries  :* 

“The  importation  shall  also  be  permitted  as 
follows  of  copies  of  any  copyright  book 
printed  abroad  with  the  authorization  of  the 
author  or  proprietor,  except  authorized  re- 
prints of  books  by  United  States  authors  pub- 
lished under  the  provisions  and  stipulations 
of  section  twenty-nine  of  this  act: 

“1.  In  the  case  of  persons  purchasing  for 
use  and  not  for  sale,  who  import  subject 
to  the  duty  thereon,  under  the  permission  given 
in  writing  by  the  author  or  proprietor  of  the 
American  copyright  of  such  work,  not  more 
than  one  copy  of  such  book  at  any  one  time; 

“2.  One  copy  of  such  book  when  imported 
in  any  one  invoice  by  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  or  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States : 

“3.  When  specially  imported,  not  more  than 
one  copy  of  any  such  book  in  any  one  invoice, 
in  good  faith,  for  the  use  of  any  society  or  in- 
stitution incorporated  for  educational,  liter- 
ary, philosophical,  scientific  or  religious  pur- 
poses, or  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine 
arts,  or  for  the  use  of  any  college,  academy, 
school  or  seminary  of  learning,  or  for  any 
state,  school,  college,  university  or  free  public 
library  in  the  United  States,  and  not  for  sale, 
provided  that  the  edition  of  the  book  so  im- 
ported shall  come  from  the  country  of  origin. 

“4.  When  such  books  form  parts  of  libra- 
ries or  collections  purchased  ‘en  bloc’  for  the 
use  of  societies,  institutions  or  libraries  desig- 
nated in  the  foregoing  paragraph ; or  form 
parts  of  libraries  belonging  to  persons  or 
families  arriving  from  foreign  countries,  and 
are  not  intended  for  sale; 

“5.  All  books  and  pamphlets  in  raised  char- 
acters for  the  use  of  the  blind.” 

At  the  close  of  this  report,  Dr.  Richardson 
complimented  the  Board  on  the  progress  made 
and  the  substantial  results  accomplished. 
Messrs.  Wellman,  Crunden  and  Llopkins  also 
expressed  gratification  at  what  had  been  done, 
but  were  inclined  to  insist  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  A.  L.  A.  should  stand  for  the  law 
in  its  present  form.  This  subject  was  dis- 
cussed by  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil present  at  great  length,  and  a number  of 
motions  were  introduced  looking  toward  spe- 
cific instruction  to  the  two  delegates  to  the 
copyright  conference,  but  no  definite  action 
resulted  upon  any  of  them. 

A.  L.  A.  admission  fe,e.  The  Executive 

* Later  modifications,  in  accord  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  A.  L.  A.  delegates,  were  made  in 
this  draft.  In  its  latest  form  it  is  given  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  ( see  p.  1 7 1 ) - 
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Board  further  recommended  to  the  Council 
the  following  amendment  to  the  by-laws,  Sec- 
tion 1 : Insert  after  the  word  “January”  the 
words  “save  that  for  the  first  year  the  dues 
for  individuals  shall  be  $3.  Any  person  re- 
newing membership  shall  pay  all  arrears  of 
dues  or  dues  required  of  new  members.” 
This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  vote 
of  8 to  4.  The  chair  ruled  that  inasmuch  as 
it  required  a three-quarters  vote  to  suspend  a 
by-law,  it  would  also  require  a three-quarters 
vote  to  amend.  Dr.  Richardson  appealed  from 
the  decision  of  the  chair  and  asked  for  a vote 
as  to  whether  a majority  of  the  Council  was 
not  competent  to  amend  a by-law.  The  de- 
cision of  the  chair  was  not  sustained  and, 
more  than  a majority  of  the  Council  voting 
for  the  amendment,  it  was  agreed  to  as  rec- 
ommended. 

Application  of  Endowment  Fund  income  to 
Publishing  Board.  On  request  of  the  Pub- 
lishing Board,  the  Council  voted  to  appropriate 
the  accumulated  income  of  the  Endowment 
Fund  and  the  income  of  that  fund  for  the 
current  year  to  the  use  of  the  Publishing- 
Board.  The  Council  then  adjourned. 

J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

REPRINTS  FROM  PORTLAND  PROCEEDINGS 

The  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  has  issued 
for  the  committee  on  publicity  reprints  of 
the  following  papers  included  in  the  volume 
of  Proceedings  of  the  Portland  Conference, 
1905: 

Address  of  the  president : the  national  li- 
brary problem  to-day ; by  Ernest  C.  Rich- 
ardson. 

Library  conditions  in  the  northwest;  by 
Charles  Wesley  Smith. 

What  state  and  local  library  associations 
can  do  for  local  library  interests;  by  J. 
C.  Dana. 

The  Library  of  Congress  as  a national  li- 
brary ; by  Herbert  Putnam. 

State  library  commissions,  by  Henry  E. 
Legler ; and  The  work  of  an  eastern  li- 
brary commission,  by  Caroline  M.  Hew- 
ins. 

Travelling  libraries  as  a first  step  in  devel- 
oping libraries ; by  Gratia  A.  Countryman. 

Library  administration  on  an  income  of 
from  $1000  to  $5000  a year:  essentials  and 
non-essentials,  bv  S.  H.  Ranck;  and 
Economies  in  plans  and  methods,  by 
Marilla  W.  Freeman. 

The  question  of  library  training;  by  Lutie 
E.  Stearns. 

Rational  library  work  with  children  and 
the  preparation  for  it;  by  Frances  J.  01- 
cott. 

Copies  of  these  may  be  had  at  5 cents  each, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  100,  if  ordered  in  lots 
of  25  or  more,  by  addressing  A.  L.  A.  Pub- 
lishing Board.  iol/>  Beacon  street,  Boston, 
Mass. 


State  Xibrars  associations 


ALABAMA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  Alabama  Library  Association  issues 
the  “Proceedings  of  the  first  meeting,  Nov.  21, 
1904”  (70  p.  S.),  as  a carefully  prepared  and 
interesting  pamphlet  — a creditable  produc- 
tion for  one  of  the  youngest  state  library  as- 
sociations. There  is  a frontispiece  illustra- 
tion of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Montgomery, 
a brief  list  of  the  public  and  school  libraries 
of  the  state,  and  an  index,  besides  constitu- 
tion, lists  of  members  and  full  record  of  pa- 
pers and  proceedings. 

CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  James  L.  Gillis,  state  librarian, 
Sacramento. 

Secretary:  Miss  Mary  L.  Sutliffe,  State  Li- 
brary, Sacramento. 

Treasurer:  David  M.  Belfrage,  Cooper  Med- 
ical Library  San  Francisco. 

The  annual  dinner  and  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  held  at  the  California  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  27.  After 
the  dinner  the  first  order  of  busines  was  the 
reading  of  reports,  election  of  officers  for 
1906,  and  notice  of  proposed  amendments  to 
the  constitution.  The  election  of  officers  re- 
sulted as  follows : president,  James  L.  Gillis, 
state  librarian;  vice-president,  Melvin  G. 
Dodge,  Leland  Stanford  University  Library; 
secretary,  Mary  L.  Sutliffe,  State  Library; 
treasurer,  David  M.  Belfrage,  Cooper  Medical 
Library,  San  Francisco. 

“Recent  events  of  importance  to  Western 
scholarship”  was  the  general  subject  of  the 
program,  presented  by  Professors  Charles 
Mills  Gayley  and  H.  Morse  Stephens,  of  the 
University  of  California. 

Dr.  Gayley  spoke  on  the  proposed  bureau 
for  the  reproduction  of  manuscripts,  as  out- 
lined last  year  at  the  international  congress  at 
Liege.  In  opening,  he  called  attention  to 
original  authorities,  to  good  scholarship,  and 
to  the  fact  that  in  America  we  lack  much  in 
respect  to  available  sources  of  this  character. 
The  libraries  of  Europe  teem  with  treasures 
that  we  need  in  our  work  and  are  inaccessible 
to  most  of  us.  The  necessity  of  the  duplica- 
tion of  these,  is  not  merely  one  of  convenience. 
They  are  too  precious  for  us  to  permit  only 
one  copy  to  be  in  existence.  The  danger  from 
fire  is  an  ever  threatening  one.  Scholars 
lament  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  Turin  libra- 
ry. Dr.  Gayley  had  this  matter  brought 
forcibly  to  his  attention  in  1897,  when  he  was 
at  Oxford.  He  noticed  the  collotyping  pro- 
cess by  which  facsimiles  were  then  being 
made,  that  it  was  expensive,  that  20  copies 
cost  $100,  but  that  100  copies  could  be  made 
for  $2.50  each.  The  idea  came  to  him  that  this 
might  be  still  further  cheapened  by  co-opera- 
tion ; lists  could  be  made  out  annually,  and 
these  could  be  sent  out  to  libraries  and  their 
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subscription  asked  for.  A central  library 
should  form  an  esential  feature  of  the  scheme. 
Here  one  copy  at  least  of  each  ms.  should  be 
placed.  Such  a steadily  growing  collection 
would  in  a hundred  years  represent  the  cream 
of  the  collections  of  European  libraries.  Future 
great  scholars  will,  for  instance,  want  fac- 
similes of  the  treasures  of  the  Bancroft  li- 
brary. Such,  in  detail,  is  the  inception  of  Dr. 
Gayley’s  idea.  He  is  enthusiastic,  and  has 
faith  that  at  least  a start  in  this  great  work 
will  be  made  in  our  own  day.  The  proposed 
bureau  is  now  crystallizing  as  a practical 
proposition,  and  in  March  the  idea  will  be 
discussed  at  the  meeting  of  American  univer- 
sity presidents  at  Berkeley. 

Dr.  H.  Morse  Stephens’  subject  was  the 
Bancroft  Library,  purchased  last  year  by  the 
University  of  California.  He  said,  in  sub- 
stance : The  credit  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Bancroft  Library  belongs  to  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  California,  and  to  President 
Benjamin  I.  Wheeler.  They  were  all  appre- 
ciative of  the  ideas  that  were  advanced  re- 
garding the  worth  of  the  library.  They  saw' 
at  once  the  great  opportunity,  and  found  a 
wTay  to  accomplish  it.  Mr.  Bancroft  also  de- 
serves great  credit  for  placing  the  library  at 
their  disposal  on  the  liberal  terms  that  he  did. 
He  has  really  given  the  university  a present 
of  $100,000,  because  his  library  would  bring  in 
the  open  market  $500,000  at  least. 

Langlois,  the  eminent  historian,  wrote  an 
article  a few  years  ago,  entitled  “H.  H.  Ban- 
croft & Co.”  As  everything  that  he  writes 
is  read  with  avidity  by  historical  students, 
this  article  was  read  from  Constantinople  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  establish  Mr.  Bancroft’s  fame  in  the 
old  world  as  a book  collector.  Mr.  Bancroft 
was  able  to  get  into  the  market  at  a time 
when  the  original  documents  of  California 
were  still  in  existence.  The  mass  of  material 
which  he  gathered  together  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  absolutely  unique.  His  chief  charac- 
teristic as  a collector  was  his  imagination. 
He  swept  in  with  his  drag-net  every  kind  of 
printed  material  — business  directories,  dia- 
ries, handbills,  account  books,  and  even  ships’ 
logs.  He  sent  a man  to  Alaska  for  records  of 
the  early  fur  companies  and,  as  a result,  we 
have  more  of  these  than  can  be  found  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Mr.  Bancroft  was  a book  collec- 
tor by  the  grace  of  God.  He  captured  every- 
thing in  sight.  It  will  take  fifty  students  fifty 
years  to  get  the  collection  into  working  order. 
One  knows  not  where  to  begin  the  enumera- 
tion of  its  riches ; there  is  a magnificent  pile 
of  briefs  in  Spanish  land  cases;  an  extraor- 
dinary collection  of  records  of  the  old  mis- 
sions ; the  entire  records  of  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco ; large  masses  of  correspond- 
ence of  old  Spanish  families;  the  actual 
minutes  of  the  Vigilance  Committees,  which 
are  under  lock  and  key,  and  are  not  to  be 
opened  until  all  the  participants  have  passed 


away ; there  are  5000  newspapers  from  all 
parts  of  the  state,  many  of  which  exist  only 
in  this  collection.  As  to  the  importance  of 
the  acquisition,  original  material  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  training  of  students  in  his- 
tory. The  business  of  the  professor  of  his- 
tory is  to  teach  men  how  to  collect  and  digest 
material.  The  Bancroft  Library  is  the  best 
collection  of  original  resources  of  any  specific 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  students  will  come  from  all 
over  the  Pacific  Coast  to  consult  this  unri- 
valled collection  of  original  sources. 

At  the  close  of  the  addresses  a resolution 
w'as  passed  endorsing  the  plans  outlined  by 
Professor  Gayley  for  the  organization  of  a 
central  bureau  for  facsimile  reproduction  of 
important  documents. 

A meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in 
the  San  Francisco  Public  Library  on  the 
evening  of  March  24,  President  Gillis  presid- 
ing. The  amended  constitution  w'as  discussed 
and  unanimously  adopted.  It  fixes  the  annual 
dues  of  the  association  at  $1,  and  its  special 
feature  is  the  division  of  the  state  into  four 
districts,  each  district  having  a president  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  the  association. 
The  object  of  this  districting  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  small  outlying  libraries  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  library  meetings.  Each 
district  will  have  its  own  meetings,  and  there 
will  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  whole  asso- 
ciation. The  first  district,  in  w'hich  Sacra- 
mento is  situated,  comprises  the  interior 
northern  counties;  the  second  district  includes 
the  counties  around  San  Francisco  and  along 
the  north  coast;  the  third  district  includes 
the  counties  south  of  Tehachapi.  L.  W.  Rip- 
ley, librarian  of  the  Sacramento  Public  Li- 
brary, was  appointed  president  of  the  first 
district  and  J.  D.  Layman,  of  the  stale  uni- 
versity library,  was  appointed  president  of  the 
second  district.  Appointments  for  the  third 
and  fourth  districts  were  deferred. 

Announcement  w'as  made  of  the  summer 
school  for  librarians  to  be  conducted  at  the 
state  university  in  charge  of  Miss  Mary 
L.  Jones,  formerly  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library;  and  a resolution  was  passed,  offering 
to  co-operate  with  the  N.  E.  A.  in  arranging 
for  the  meeting  of  the  library  section  at  its 
convention  next  July. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a paper  by  William 
R Watson,  telling  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  California  State  Library. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

President:  George  F.  Bowerman,  Public 
Library. 

Secretary:  Earl  G.  Swem,  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Treasurer : Henry  S.  Parsons,  Office  of 
Documents. 

The  Q2d  regular  meeting  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Library  Association  wras  held  in  the 
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children’s  room  of  the  Public  Library,  March 
14,  1906,  at  8.15  p.m.  The  following  were  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  compilation  of  a handbook  of  the  libraries 
of  the  District  of  Columbia:  Miss  Josephine 
A.  Clark,  librarian  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; Mr.  F.  B.  Weeks,  librarian  of  the 
Geological  Survey;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hastings, 
and  Mr.  Earl  G.  Swem,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  president  announced  that  the 
remaining  two  members  would  be  appointed 
later.  By  vote  of  the  association,  at  the  Feb- 
ruary meeting,  the  president,  ex  officio,  is  to 
serve  as  the  seventh  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Claude  B.  Guittard,  librarian  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  was  prevented  by 
illness  from  reading  his  paper  describing  the 
library  of  the  survey.  Miss  Anne  S.  Ames, 
librarian  of  Mount  Vernon  Seminary,  pre- 
sented a paper  on  “The  work  of  a librarian 
in  a private  school.”  In  planning  courses, 
the  librarian  should  remember  that  the  pupils 
are  already  overworked,  and  should  beware 
of  adding  library  studies  that  are  not  dis- 
tinctively helpful  to  the  classroom  instruction 
of  the  various  teachers.  The  librarian’s  work 
should  manifest  itself  in  the  better  results 
obtained  by  all  the  teachers.  Miss  Ames  re- 
ferred to  the  necessity  of  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  standard  reference  books.  In 
Mount  Vernon  Seminary  a course  of  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  use  of  reference  books. 
As  a useful  adjunct  in  instruction,  a printed 
list  of  standard  reference  books  has  been 
compiled,  with  sufficient  blank  space  after 
each  title  for  notes.  Miss  Ames  closed  with  a 
description  of  the  Christmas  book  exhibit. 
This  exhibit  was  established  that  the  seminary 
students  might  have  the  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining at  their  leisure  the  best  100  or  150 
books  suitable  for  gifts  at  the  Christmas  sea- 
son. The  books  for  the  exhibit  are  lent  an- 
nually by  local  booksellers. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Hastings,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  reported  noon  the  recent  meeting 
at  Baltimore  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America.  Mr.  Hastings  spoke  of  the  general 
character  of  the  meeting  and  the  publications 
which  the  society  now  has  on  hand.  Most 
of  the  papers  read  were  reviewed  briefly,  as 
they  are  expected  to  appear  soon  in  the  “Pa- 
pers and  proceedings”  of  the  society.  Special 
mention  was  made  of  the  “List  of  incunabula 
in  American  libraries”  which  the  society  has 
undertaken  to  compile;  also  of  the  project 
advanced  by  Mr.  A.  G.  S.  Josephson,  of  Chi- 
cago, for  the  establishment  of  a bibliographi- 
cal institute  with  an  endowment  of  $1,000,000 
for  the  systematic  collection  of  bibliographical 
information  on  a large  scale,  to  supply  the 
needs  of  investigators  and  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial firms. 

The  association  was  fortunate  in  having 
present  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  a delegate  of  the  A.  L. 


A.  to  the  copyright  conference,  and  Mr.  R. 
R.  Bowker,  editor  of  the  Library  journal, 
representing  the  American  Authors’  Copy- 
right League  at  the  copyright  conference. 
Mr.  Bostwick  explained  the  purpose  of  the 
copyright  conference,  stating  that  those  in 
attendance  represented  the  producers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  representatives  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  to  whom  were  entrusted  the  inter- 
ests of  the  consumers.  The  American  Educa- 
tional Association  was  not  represented.  The 
vexed  question  as  to  the  importation  of  copy- 
right books,  he  stated,  would  probably  be  set- 
tled by  a compromise  to  the  effect  that  foreign 
editions  of  foreign  authors,  copyrighted  in 
America,  might  be  imported,  but  not  copy- 
righted books  of  American  authors  published 
abroad.  Mr.  Bowker  spoke  of  the  value  of 
the  local  library  association  in  maintaining  an 
active  interest  in  libraries  in  a community. 
Mr.  Carnegie’s  foresight  in  establishing  libra- 
ries upon  the  stipulation  that  the  community 
in  each  case  should  support  its  own  library 
was  highly  commended.  Mr.  Bowker  referred 
to  the  object  of  the  American  Authors’  Copy- 
right League,  and  presented  the  authors’  views 
of  copyright.  In  closing,  he  maintained  that 
the  compromise  of  which  Mr.  Bostwick  had 
spoken  was  about  as  satisfactory  a solution 
of  the  importation  question  as  possible,  in 
view  of  the  many  conflicting  interests  of  the 
various  constituencies  interested  in  copyright 
law.  Earl  G.  Swem,  Secretary. 

MISSOURI  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  association  has  issued  its  “Hand- 
book,” (as  an  illustrated  pamphlet  of  28  pages, 
devoted  to  the  activities  of  the  association 
and  to  the  libraries  of  the  state.  It  contains 
a brief  sketch  of  the  organization  and  purpose 
of  the  association,  list  of  officers  and  members, 
state  library  laws  and  directions  for  availing 
of  them,  a summary  of  libraries  in  Missouri, 
recorded  alphabetically  by  towns,  an  argu- 
ment for  a library  commission,  and  a draft 
of  the  proposed  commission  bill  supported  by 
the  association.  The  handbook  is  a useful 
and  creditable  publication. 

TEXAS  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

A library  institute  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Texas  Library  Association  at 
Fort  Worth,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  March 
22  and  23.  There  were  two  sessions  each  day, 
which  were  held  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
Carnegie  Public  Library,  and  in  connection 
with  these  there  was  a binding  exhibit  and  an 
exhibit  of  picture  bulletins  from  the  New  York 
State  Library  School.  The  program  included 
the  following  topics : The  library  institute : 
its  work;  The  local  library  situation;  Things 
that  help  to  make  a library  successful ; Chil- 
dren's work  and  children’s  books : Essentials 
in  library  administration;  The  public  library, 
its  relation  to  the  community;  The  question 
of  maintenance ; Public  library  and  public 
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school;  Value  of  a trained  librarian.  Tech- 
nical questions,  such  as  cataloging,  classifica- 
tion, book  selection,  binding  and  mending, 
hours  of  opening,  etc.,  were  also  dealt  with 
in  papers  and  round  table  discussion.  This 
was  the  first  of  a series  of  institutes  planned 
by  the  state  library  association  to  cover  the 
whole  state  and  to  bring  in  touch  the  libra- 
rians of  the  small  libraries  who  are  prevented 
by  distance  from  attending  the  meetings  of 
the  association.  The  beginning  was  very  satis- 
factory, 15  libraries  being  represented,  includ- 
ing one  from  Indian  Territory. 

VIRGINIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  John  P.  Kennedy,  state  librarian, 
Richmond. 

Secretary:  Edward  S.  Evans,  assistant  state 
librarian,  Richmond. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Mary  G.  Lacy,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg. 

A meeting  of  the  Virginia  Library  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  state  library  building, 
at  Richmond,  on  March  14.  Delegates  from 
every  part  of  the  state  were  present,  including 
Mr.  W.  H.  Sargeant,  librarian  of  the  Norfolk 
Public  Library;  Mr.  J.  S.  Patten,  librarian  of 
the  University  of  Virginia;  Miss  Mary  G. 
Lacy,  librarian  of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute ; Miss  Virginia  C.  Castlemen,  of  Hern- 
don, Va.,  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Strother,  li- 
brarian of  Jones  Memorial  Library,  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  besides  many  others,  including  the 
leading  librarians  in  Richmond.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, of  the  Virginia  State  Library,  presided, 
and  resolutions  of  importance  were  read  and 
acted  upon  by  the  delegates. 

A resolution  was  offered  approving  the  li- 
brary movement  in  Richmond,  and  advising 
that  the  city  accept  the  offer  of  $200,000  made 
by  Mr.  Carnegie  on  the  13th  inst. 

But  the  most  important  resolution  offered 
during  the  meeting  was  the  one  inviting  the 
A.  L.  A.  to  hold  its  annual  convention  in 
Richmond  in  1907.  It  was  demonstrated  that 
Richmond  was  the  most  practical  point  for  the 
convention  of  1907,  at  which  time  the  James- 
town Exposition  would  be  in  full  blast.  State- 
ments were  made  showing  that  Richmond 
could  offer  the  most  open  hospitality  to  the 
delegates  at  that  time,  and  that  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  free  trains  and  free  boats 
from  Richmond  to  Jamestown  during  the 
convention.  The  following  is  the  resolution 
as  presented  to  the  meeting : 

“Knowing  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  American 
Library  Association  to  aid  in  the  stimulation  of  li- 
brary interests  in  every  section  of  our  country,  and, 
that  with  this  purpose  in  view,  it  has  held  its  an- 
nual convention  at  different  places  in  the  north  and 
west,  from  Boston  to  Portland, 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Virginia  Library  Asso- 
ciation, as  the  representative  of  the  library  interests 
in  Virginia,  do  send  through  its  delegates  a most 
cordial  invitation  to  the  National  Association  to 
meet  in  Richmond  in  1907,  during  the  time  of  the 
Jamestown  Exposition;  and  that  we  further  invite 
all  educational  and  other  associations  in  the  state 
to  join  us  in  extending  this  invitation;  and, 


“Be  it  further  resolved,  That  a committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consist  of  five  members  to  be  known  as 
the  ‘arrangement  committee’  who  shall  immediately 
take  active  measures  to  co-operate  with  the  above 
organizations  in  pressing  the  claims  of  the  south, 
before  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  who  shall  further  co-operate 
with  these  organizations  in  making  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  accommodation  and  suitable  re- 
ception of  the  delegates.” 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sargeant,  J.  S.  Patten  and  Ed- 
ward S.  Evans  were  appointed  delegates  to 
represent  the  Virginia  Library  Association  at 
the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  at  Narragansett  Pier, 
where  they  are  to  press  the  invitation  for  the 
following  convention. 

Edward  Steptoe  Evans,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  H.  C.  Buell,  Janesville. 

Secretary:  Miss  Julia  A.  Hopkins,  Free 
Library,  Madison. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Katharine  D.  Cramer, 
Public  Library,  Oconto. 

The  16th  annual  meeting  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Library  Association  was  held  in  Madi- 
son, February  21-23,  and  proved  the  most 
successful  in  its  history.  Those  in  attend- 
ance, about  150  in  number,  represented 
63  different  libraries  of  the  state,  and  the 
presence  of  librarians  from  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  Minnesota  lent  additional  inter- 
est to  the  meeting.  The  sessions  were  held  in 
the  club  room  of  the  new  Madison  library 
building,  affording  visiting  librarians  an  op- 
portunity to  inspect  the  excellent  appoint- 
ments of  this  library,  and  the  well-equipped 
quarters  of  the  Wisconsin  library  school. 
The  practical  topics  assigned  to  various  speak- 
ers elicited  much  discussion,  in  which  most 
of  those  present  participated,  resulting  in  the 
recital  of  experiences  and  bringing  out  sug- 
gestions that  proved  helpful  and  inspiring. 

The  feature  of  the  opening  session  was  a 
scholarly  address  on  “Books  and  life,”  by  Dean 
Edward  A.  Birge,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Hon.  Harlan  P.  Bird,  of  Wausau- 
kee,  submitted  a oaper  detailing  the  work  of 
his  “ Library  experiment  for  men,”  a build- 
ing where  the  “lumber  jacks”  of  his  region 
may  enjoy  in  the  same  building  the  privileges 
of  a library,  restaurant,  and  bowling  alley. 
“A  library  club  room  for  men”  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a paper  by  Miss  Mollie  Catlin,  de- 
scriptive of  the  billiard  room  auxiliary  main- 
tained by  the  Stevens  Point  Library.  Miss 
Helen  L.  Price,  of  the  Merrill  library,  spoke 
of  the  “Special  library  work  with  foreign- 
ers” which  she  has  undertaken,  with  special 
reference  to  the  groups  of  Slav  and  Greek 
colonists  in  her  community.  Judge  J.  M. 
Pereles,  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  commis- 
sion, closed  the  evening’s  program  with  a 
practical  paper  on  “ What  a trustee  can  do 
to  help  the  librarian,”  incidentally  mentioning 
an  array  of  “don'ts”  which  the  properly  dis- 
posed trustee  ought  to  keep  in  mind  in  order 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  librarian  might 
remain  unhampered  by  officious  offensiveness 
and  pernicious  officiousness. 
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The  Thursday  program  was  devoted  to  a 
series  of  forenoon  papers  on  Restrictions  in 
libraries,  wise  and  otherwise,  and  afternoon 
papers  on  Everyday  problems.  These  papers 
and  talks  were  limited  to  five  minutes  each, 
and  proved  interesting,  inspirational  and  prof- 
itable. The  fact  that  nearly  everyone  present 
took  part  in  the  discussion  and  comment 
demonstrated  that  the  topics  evoked  interest 
born  of  personal  experience.  The  topics  were 
as  follows : 

“Loaning  but  one  book,  or  at  most  two 
books  at  a time.” — Miss  Mary  A.  Smith,  li- 
brarian Public  Library,  La  Crosse. 

“Requiring  guarantors  from  adults.” — Miss 
Katharine  D.  Cramer,  librarian  Public  Libra- 
ry, Oconto. 

“Never  loaning  outside  city  limits.” — Miss 
Lucy  Lee  Pleasants,  librarian  Public  Library, 
Menasha. 

“Permitting  but  one  renewal.” — Miss  Julia 
A.  Hopkins,  librarian  Free  Library,  Madison. 

“Restricting  Sunday  readers  to  material 
found  in  the  reading  room.” — Miss  Charlotte 
Templeton,  librarian  Public  Library,  Oshkosh. 

“Retention  of  borrower’s  card  for  an  un- 
paid fine.” — Miss  Henriette  von  Briesen,  li- 
brarian Public  Library,  Columbus. 

“The  seven-day  book : why  not  transfer 
it?” — Mr.  J.  V.  Cargill,  chief  of  circulating 
department,  Milwaukee  Public  Library. 

“Making  no  exceptions  in  the  loaning  of 
reference  books.” — Miss  Agnes  L.  Dwight,  li- 
brarian Public  Library,  Appleton. 

“Closing  children’s  room  at  eight  o’clock.” 
— Miss  Mary  J.  Calkins,  librarian  Public  Li- 
brary, Racine. 

“Fines.” — Dr.  George  W.  Peckham,  libra- 
rian Public  Library,  Milwaukee. 

“Fiction  on  the  shelves : some  practical 
hints.” — Miss  Julia  E.  Elliott,  head  instructor 
Wisconsin  Library  School. 

“Simplicity  in  cataloging.” — Miss  Agnes 
Van  Valkenburgh,  head  cataloger  Milwaukee 
Fublic  Library. 

“School  duplicate  collections : a sugges- 
tion.”— Miss  Katherine  I.  MacDonald,  assist- 
ant secretary  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Com- 
mission. 

On  Friday  morning  Miss  Mary  Emogene 
Hazeltine,  chief  of  the  Wisconsin  commis- 
sion’s instructional  department,  conducted 
a question  box.  A resolution,  suggested  by 
Lion.  H.  L.  Ekern,  was  adopted,  presenting 
strongly  the  need  of  low  postal  rates  for  the 
transmission  of  library  books  in  remote  com- 
munities, and  adding: 

“The  Wisconsin  Library  Association,  in 
annual  session,  hereby  asks  the  members  of 
Congress  from  this  state  to  advocate  the  en- 
actment of  such  laws  as  will  bring  about  the 
purposes  indicated  above. 

“It  asks  that  Congress  make  provision  per- 
mitting books  to  be  sent  to  individual  bor- 
rowers, through  the  mails  and  by  mail  car- 
riers, at  a rate  not  exceeding  one  cent  a pound, 


or  fraction  thereof,  the  return  rate  of  postage 
being  likewise  not  in  excess  of  this  amount, 
including  a request  for  a new-book  loan; 
provided  that  the  transportation  of  books 
coming  under  this  act  shall  be  limited  to 
those  which  are  secured  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  or  any  state,  county,  city,  village, 
town,  or  travelling  iibrary  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  taxation  or  appropriation 
from  public  funds. 

“Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  asso- 
ciation transmit  a copy  of  the  above  memorial 
to  each  member  of  Congress  representing  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  or  any  district  thereof, 
and  also  to  the  president  of  each  state  library 
association  in  the  United  States,  with  a re- 
quest that  similar  action  be  taken  by  such 
organization.” 

Formal  tenders  of  hospitality  for  the  next 
annual  meeting  were  received  from  Janesville 
and  Milwaukee,  and  were  referred  to  the 
newly-elected  board  of  officers.  The  officers 
are:  president,  H.  C.  Buell,  Janesville;  vice- 
president,  L.  D.  Hinkley,  Waupun;  secretary, 
Julia  A.  Hopkins,  Madison;  treasurer,  Kath- 
arine D.  Cramer,  Oconto. 

Xtbrarp  Clubs 


CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  Miss  M.  E.  Ahern,  Public  Li- 
braries, 156  Wabash  avenue. 

Secretary:  Miss  Evva  L.  Moore,  Oak  Park 
Public  Library. 

Treasurer:  C.  A.  Larson,  Chicago  Public 
Library. 

The  March  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th  at  the  Public  Library 
with  more  than  60  in  attendance.  The  presi- 
dent, Miss  Ahern,  being  out  of  the  city,  by 
her  request  Mr.  Clement  Andrews  of  the 
John  Crerar  Library,  occupied  the  chair. 
Miss  Sophie  Hyde,  of  the  John  Crerar  Li- 
brary, was  elected  to  membership. 

Miss  Warren,  of  the  School  of  Education, 
read  a letter  addressed  to  the  president  from 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  giving  information  concerning  the 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a memorial  library 
building  in  honor  of  the  late  President  Har- 
per, and  planned  to  cost  a million  and  a half, 
to  be  provided  by  popular  subscription.  The 
plan  involves  a general  library  building 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  main  quadrangle 
to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a general  uni- 
versity library  and  an  administrative  center 
and  headquarters  for  all  the  libraries  of  the 
university,  including  the  departmental  libra- 
ries upon  the  main  campus,  and  the  libraries 
of  the  School  of  Education,  the  Yerkes  Ob- 
servatory, and  all  other  schools  of  the  univer- 
sity wherever  located.  The  lower  portion  will 
be  devoted  to  stack  room  and  at  the  top  of 
the  building  will  be  a great  reading  room,  or 
group  of  reading  rooms.  The  plans  afford 
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space  for  a million  and'  a half  books  and 
provide  for  1000  desks  for  readers.  Adjoin- 
ing the  library  building  on  different  sides  will 
be  other  buildings  devoted  to  special  subjects 
and  containing  departmental  libraries.  These 
buildings  will  be  connected  overhead  by 
bridges  with  the  main  building  on  the  same 
level  with  the  main  reading  room.  The  read- 
ers in  any  one  of  ihese  reading  rooms  may  thus 
pass  freely  to  any  one  of  the  rest,  or  may 
have  brought  to  them  a book  from  any  or  all 
of  the  rest.  By  this  means  all  the  libraries 
are  practically  consolidated  into  one,  but  each 
departmental  building  contains  its  own  de- 
partmental library  in  close  association  with  its 
lecture  room,  offices,  etc.  A blue  print  of  this 
plan  was  on  exhibition,  and  the  subject  was 
referred  to  the  president  to  appoint  a com- 
mittee of  two  to  look  into  the  matter  and  re- 
port at  the  next  meeting. 

The  chair  then  introduced  Mr.  Edwin  L. 
Shurman,  literary  editor  of  the  Record- 
Herald,  who  delivered  a most  interesting  ad- 
dress on  “What  the  American  public  is  read- 
ing, and  some  principles  of  book  reviewing.” 
After  discussing  the  paper  in  a manner  which 
showed  the  interest  it  aroused  the  meeting 
adjourned.  Mr.  Shurman  said  in  part  that 
many  of  the  older  critics  and  the  censors  of 
public  morals  are  pessimistic  in  regard  to  the 
present  day  taste  in  literature.  Because  of 
the  great  amount  of  reading  of  light  and 
trashy  books,  they  maintain  that  the  quality 
of  literature  is  deteriorating,  and  that  the 
literary  taste  of  the  reading  public  is  not  what 
it  should  be. 

Mr.  Shurman  said  that  fiction  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  five  classes:  the  historical 
romance,  as  “The  crisis,”  400,000  copies  of 
which  have  been  sold ; the  religious  historical 
novel,  as  “Ben  Hur”  and  “'Quo  Vadis,”  of 
which  respectively  500,000  and  750,000  copies 
have  been  sold  ; fiction  which  deals  humorous- 
ly with  American  life  and  characteristics,  such 
as  “David  Harum”  and  “Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the 
cabbage  patch the  imaginary  romances, 
usually  not  of  a high  literary  order,  but 
harmless ; and  the  realistic  novel,  such  as 
“The  house  of  mirth.”  While  it  is  true  that 
public  taste  is  often  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween good  and  bad  literary  art,  still  this  is 
a defect  of  youth,  not  of  deterioration. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  critic  and  the  librarian 
to  encourage  the  reading  of  the  best  books 
each  mind  is  capable  of  enjoying.  Every 
book  is  entitled  to  a fair  criticism.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  chief  function  of  the 
critic  is  not  to  denounce,  but  to  point  out 
the  beautiful  and  good.  The  process  of  im- 
proving the  public  taste  will  be  slow.  The 
newspapers  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  pub- 
lic. Librarians  should  be  readers,  and  when 
opportunity  offers  give  a word  of  critical  ad- 
vice. In  time  there  will  be  a stepping  from 
the  flimsy  and  light  to  the  more  serious  and 
thoughtful.  Ewa  L.  Moore,  Secretary. 


HUDSON  RIVER  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  George  G.  Champlin,  New  York 
State  Library. 

Secretary:  Miss  Celia  M.  Houghton,  Public 
School  Library,  Albany. 

Treasurer : Miss  Jane  Brower,  Albany  Free 
Library. 

A meeting  of  the  Hudson  River  Library 
Club  was  held  in  the  New  York  State  Li- 
brary, Wednesday,  March  14.  After  a few 
words  of  welcome,  Mr.  George  G.  Champlin, 
the  president,  introduced  Mr.  James  I.  Wyer, 
reference  librarian  of  the  state  library,  who 
gave  a talk  on  “Reference  books  for  a small 
library.” 

Miss  May  Child  Nerney,  of  the  state  li- 
brary, then  spoke  upon  “Genealogical  books 
for  a small  library.”  Mr.  Anderson,  state 
librarian,  spoke  informally  upon  “The  atti- 
tude of'the  state  library  to  the  smaller  libra- 
ries of  the  district,”  and  also  stirred  up  a 
spirited  discussion  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
club  might  be  most  useful. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  members 
of  the  club  examined  with  much  interest  a 
selection  of  the  best  books  of  1905  which  were 
on  exhibition. 

NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  Henry  W.  Kent,  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

Secretary:  Miss  Alice  Wilde,  New  York 
Public  Library,  Washington  Heights  Branch. 

Treasurer : Victor  H.  Paltsits,  New  York 
Public  Library,  Lenox  Building. 

The  fourth  of  this  season’s  meetings  of  the 
New  York  Library  Club  was  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  March  8,  in  the  Millbank  Chapel, 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  as  pub- 
lished in  Library  journal  were  approved, 
and  a detailed  report  for  the  year  from  the 
treasurer  read  and  accepted. 

The  subject  of  the  meeting  was  “Book- 
binding,” the  first  speaker  being  Mr.  John 
Cotton  Dana,  who  considered  chiefly  rebind- 
ing for  libraries.  In  his  talk  he  would  speak 
of  four  things : the  exhibit  to  be  seen  later  in 
the  Educational  Museum,  a few  practical 
points,  the  literary  side,  and  the  anatomy  of 
the  joint  between  cover  and  book.  The  ex- 
hibit was  the  result  of  15  years’  study  of  the 
subject  and  of  the  changes  made  in  the  New- 
ark library  and  their  results.  It  was  orig- 
inally prepared  for  that  library,  has  since  been 
travelling  around  the  eastern  states,  and  will 
later  journey  west.  The  practical  question 
to  be  asked  is.  What  is  the  economical  binding 
for  a library?  One  great  difficulty  at  present 
is  that  we  are  almost  without  standards ; the 
librarians  and  assistants  are  often  ignorant 
on  the  subject  and  no  statistics  have  been 
gathered  about  the  value  of  bindings  or  their 
economy  — whether  a 30  cent  binding  pays. 
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In  one  large  library  of  good  standards  the 
much-used  books  are  bound  in  brown  duck, 
and  as  this  rough  surface  catches  dust  and 
dirt  so  well  most  are  not  fit  to  touch.  In 
another  art  vellum  with  gold  lettering  is  used ; 
here  the  gold  lettering  rubs  off,  leaving  the 
books  with  a very  shabby  appearance.  In 
another  reference  books  which  will  stand  on 
the  shelves  10  to  50  years  are  bound  in  leather 
which  decays  in  from  five  to  eighteen  years, 
and  here  are  long  sets  the  early  volumes  of 
which  are  already  decayed  and  the  recent  vol- 
umes of  which  are  still  being  bound  in  leather. 
These  are  examples  of  unwisdom,  but  to  dis- 
cover the  materials  that  are  wise  is  a task  of 
the  most  prodigious  difficulty.  In  the  first 
place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  bookbind- 
ing is  a craft  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
that  to  bind  a book  well  calls  for  the  most 
painstaking  care,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the 
binder  must  go  into  it.  The  essentials  in  good 
binding  are  ease  in  opening,  strength  and 
flexibility  of  joint  and  that  the  whole  binding 
be  adapted  to  the  paper.  The  following  ma- 
terials have  been  found  good  in  the  Newark 
library:  for  much-used  books  half  red  cow 
with  imitation  leather  sides,  which  can  be 
washed ; for  less  used  books  English  imperial 
morocco  cloth,  or  for  a cheaper  binding  dark 
blue  art  canvas  with  gold  lettering;  for  refer- 
ence books  not  much  used  half  best  morocco ; 
for  newspapers  half  duck  with  cloth  sides. 
Newspapers  seldom  called  for  it  is  sometimes 
better  not  to  bind  at  all,  or  old  books  not 
much  used,  it  being  often  preferable  to  leave 
the  old  binding  on  the  latter,  merely  wrap- 
ping them  in  paper  and  marking.  The  literary 
side  of  binding  covers  many  questions  only 
to  be  answered  by  one  having  a wide  knowl- 
edge of  books  and  editions.  For  fiction,  which 
accounts  for  more  than  half  the  bills,  some 
such  questions  as  these  might  be  asked : If 
not  the  only  copy,  are  the  others  good  enough 
and  could  this  be  spared?  Would  it  be  econ- 
omy to  discard?  Is  it  a book  which  it  is  the 
library’s  policy  to  encourage?  If  not,  has  it 
served  its  purpose?  If  the  only  copy,  is  it 
worth  keeping?  If  only  useful  for  the  his- 
tory of  literature,  cover  and  reclassify  in  lit- 
erature. Is  it  the  best  edition?  Would  it  be 
better  to  discard  this  and  replace  with  a good 
edition?  Mr.  Dana  then  showed  a diagram 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  joint  between  cover 
and  book  used  in  the  Newark  bindery,  say- 
ing that  if  the  work  were  well  done  through- 
out it  would  last  as  long  as  the  book,  and 
concluded  with  this  result  of  his  experience 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  work,  to  pay  well  when  it  is  well  done, 
and  if  possible  to  pay  better  when  it  is  better 
done. 

Miss  Collar,  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Library 
School,  then  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the 
historical  side  of  binding,  and  Miss  Rath- 
bone.  of  the  same  school,  described  the  very 
simple  and  practical  method  of  preparing 


books  for  the  binder  used  in  the  Newark  li- 
brary and  recently  tried  at  Pratt. 

The  new  constitution  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  revision  and  sent  to  all  members  the 
week  previous  was  then  read,  and  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Paltsits  that  it  be  considered 
article  by  article.  This  motion  was  amended 
by  Dr.  Canfield  to  read  that  the  constitution 
as  recommended  by  the  executive  committee 
be  adopted  as  printed,  the  vote  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  being  19  to  17. 

The  chairman  of  the  dinner  committee  made 
a brief  report,  announcing  the  date  as  April 
1 7,  the  new  members  were  elected,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  enjoy  the  exhibits. 
These  were  arranged  in  the  Educational  Mu- 
seum of  the  college,  and  were  two,  the  New- 
ark exhibit  on  binding  and  that  on  modern 
typography  and  illustration  loaned  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Printers,  of  Boston. 

Alice  Wilde,  Secretary. 


Xibrarp  Schools  anO  draining 
Classes 


CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  PITTSBURGH  TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL  FOR  CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIANS 

March  has  been  the  eventful  month  of  the 
present  school  year.  Special  arrangements 
were  made  early  in  the  year  with  the  Western 
Reserve  Library  School  for  the  second  year 
students  to  attend  special  courses  of  lectures 
at  the  Western  Reserve  Library  School,  the 
subjects  of  the  courses  to  be  “History  of  the 
printed  book,”  “History  of  libraries,”  “Li- 
brary organization,”  and  “Book  selection.” 
The  students  spent  six  weeks  in  Cleveland 
taking  these  courses  and  doing  practical  work 
in  the  children’s  department  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library.  They  returned  to  Pittsburgh 
on  the  27th  of  March.  It  is  impossible  to  es- 
timate the  value  of  this  experience  in  broad- 
ening the  outlook  of  the  students. 

Among  the  special  lecturers  of  the  month 
was  Miss  Caroline  Burnite,  supervisor  of  work 
with  children,  Cleveland  Public  Library,  who 
lectured  on  “The  growth  of  literature  for 
children.”  Gilbert  D.  Emerson,  bookbinder, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  March  6 and  7 lectured 
on  “Bookbinding.”  On  the  15th  Miss  Emily 
Greene  Balch,  associate  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Wellesley  College,  gave  a lecture 
before  the  training  school  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  East  Liberty  branch  on  “The  Slav  im- 
migrants — who,  whence  and  why.”  On 
March  19  Mr.  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  of  the 
Chicago  Commons,  talked  on  “Municipal 
neighborhood  centers : the  social  extension  of 
a park  system,”  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
A particularly  pleasant  feature  of  the  month’s 
lecture  course  was  the  visit  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  library  periodicals  of 
the  country.  Miss  Ahern,  on  her  return  home 
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from  her  eastern  trip,  stopped  in  Pittsburgh 
and  delivered  two  lectures  before  the  school 
on  March  19,  her  subjects  being:  “Business 
methods”  and  “The  personal  element  in  li- 
brary work.”  On  March  27  and  28  Miss 
Haines  gave  three  lectures  on  “Discrimination 
in  fiction,”  “The  development  of  library  asso- 
ciations,” and  “Library  periodicals.” 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  students  of  the  library  school  attended 
the  bi-state  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary Club  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Library 
Association  at  Atlantic  City,  March  9-10.  A 
re-union  of  students,  graduates  and  instruc- 
tors was  held  at  dinner  on  Saturday  night, 
Marcn  10,  when  about  35  were  present.  This 
spring  outing  is  always  enjoyed  by  the  stu- 
dents, who  thus  gain  a chance  to  see  and  hear 
many  of  the  prominent  workers  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  annual  out-of-town  visit  to  libraries 
will  this  year  include  Princeton  and  Trenton, 
and  the  libraries  of  New  York  and  vicinity* 
The  visit  will  be  made  early  in  May. 

Miss  Rosalie  V.  Halsey,  class  of  ’03,  talked 
to  the  students  on  March  1,  about  “Early 
American  children’s  books,”  of  which  she  has 
made  a special  study. 

Miss  Mary  P.  Farr,  class  of  ’95,  gave  an 
informal  talk  to  the  class,  March  22,  on 
“The  work  of  an  organizer,”  a very  practical 
and  helpful  subject  by  one  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  the  work. 

Miss  Plummer  and  the  students  of  the 
Pratt  Institute  Library  School  visited  our 
school  on  March  27,  when  the  usual  inter- 
change of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents of  both  schools  made  an  agreeable 
variation  in  the  day’s  work. 

Miss  Daisy  B.  Sabin,  class  of  ’04,  has  been 
elected  librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of  Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 

Miss  Florence  Thompson,  class  of  ’05,  has 
been  appointed  to  a position  in  the  Library  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

M’CILL  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

The  third  session  of  the  summer  school  of 
library  economy  conducted  by  McGill  Uni- 
versity, Montreal,  Canada,  will  open  on  May 
30,  to  close  June  27.  The  course  will  be  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  previous  years.  While  keep- 
ing specially  in  view  the  needs  of  librarians 
or  assistants  in  smaller  libraries,  it  pre-sup- 
poses  no  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction. At  the  same  time  the  teaching  will 
prove  valuable  to  any  one  who  may  desire 
assistance  in  special  directions,  or  may  wish 
to  obtain  a general  view  of  the  whole  field  of 
library  effort.  Besides  the  specific  subjects 
of  classification,  accessioning,  cataloging, 
shelflisting,  charging,  order  work,  reference, 
etc.,  there  will  be  lectures  and  demonstrations 


on  other  topics  and  practical  work  in  the 
university  library.  The  fee  will  be  $5  for  the 
course.  Further  information  may  be  had  on 
application  to  C.  IT.  Gould,  librarian  of  Mc- 
Gill University. 

NEW  JERSEY  SUMMER  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  first  session  of  the  summer  school  for 
library  training  to  be  conducted  by  the  New 
Jersey  Public  Library  Commission  will  be 
held  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  from  May  21  to 
June  22,  1906.  The  course  will  deal  with  first 
principles  of  library  economy,  classification, 
cataloging,  book  selection,  etc.,  and  is  in- 
tended especially  for  the  improvement  of 
small  libraries,  for  promotion  of  acquaint- 
ance among  librarians,  and  to  induce  such 
students  as  can  do  so  to  secure  more  advanced 
training.  There  will  be  no  entrance  examina- 
tion, and  the  course  will  be  free  to  any  one 
holding- a position  or  under  appointment  to  a 
position  in  a New  Jersey  public  library.  Any 
teacher  or  member  of  a library  board,  or 
other  persons  in  New  Jersey,  desiring  to  take 
the  course  will  be  admitted  for  a fee  of  $5 
and  cost  of  necessary  supplies.  The  course 
will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew, 
organizer  for  the  commission,  and  there  will 
be  numerous  lectures  by  outside  librarians. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  annual  visit  to  New  England  libraries, 
which  has  always  been  made  in  April,  will  this 
year  be  posponed  until  June  18-29,  to  enable 
the  students  to  attend  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting 
at  Narragansett  Pier.  Some  20  or  more  of 
the  school  have  indicated  their  intention  to 
combine  the  visit  with  the  conference,  and 
it  has  seemed  well  worth  while  to  defer  the 
visit  and  secure  a large  representation  from 
the  school  at  Narragansett  Pier. 

A bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  New  York 
legislature  appropriating  three  and  a half  mill- 
ions for  a building  for  the  state  education 
department.  It  is  planned  to  include  ample 
quarters  for  the  state  library  and  library 
school. 

The  following  changes  in  curriculum  have 
been  authorized  by  the  faculty : Library  build- 
ings, which  has  heretofore  been  a senior 
subject,  will  in  the  future  be  divided  between 
the  two  years,  6 lectures  in  the  junior  year 
and  12  in  the  senior  year.  The  instruction 
will  still  be  in  the  hands,  of  Mr.  W.  R.  East- 
man. 

The  course  in  printing  will  this  year  be 
given  by  Miss  Elva  L.  Bascom,  of  the  state 
library  staff,  who  has  done  editorial  w'ork 
in  connection  with  publications  of  the  libra- 
ry and  educational  department  for  several 
years  and  has  been,  during  part  of  that  time, 
directly  in  charge  of  the  library  printing. 

A course  of  12  lectures  on  public  documents 
will  be  offered  during  the  years  1906  and  1907 
by  Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  as  a senior  subject. 
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This  course  will  be  an  extension  of  that  on  U. 
S.  government  documents,  which  have  been 
given  by  Mr.  Wyer  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  will  include  additional  practice  work  and 
consideration  of  state  and  municipal  docu- 
ments. 

It  is  hoped  to  have  during  the  next  year 
some  regular  instruction  in  children’s  work 
and  in  library  organizing  for  small  libra- 
ries. The  faculty  is  unanimous  in  the  desire 
to  arrange  for  these  courses  as  eminently 
practicable  and  likely  to  be  in  immediate  re- 
quest when  our  students  leave  school. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Ahern,  editor  of  Public  Li- 
braries, lectured  before  the  school  on  March 
16-  1 7.  Her  subjects  were  “Being  a librarian” 
and  “Business  aspects  of  librarianship.” 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE  SUMMER  LIBRARY 
CLASS 

The  corporation  of  Simmons  College,  Bos- 
ton, will  open  to  women  a summer  class  for 
the  study  of  general  methods  of  library  work, 
to  be  held  during  the  six  weeks,  July  10  to 
Aug.  18,  1906.  Exercises  will  be  conducted 
in  the  college  building  on  The  Fenway,  from 
nine  o’clock  till  three,  five  days  in  the  week. 

The  program  includes  lessons  in  catalog- 
ing, classification  — either  Decimal  or  Expan- 
sive — reference,  and  library  economy.  In- 
struction will  be  given  largely  by  lectures,  to 
be  followed  by  practice.  The  aim  will  be  to 
make  the  entire  course  as  practical  and  sug- 
gestive as  possible.  It  is  planned  to  be  es- 
pecially helpful  to  those  in  the  smaller  libra- 
ries, who  are  unable  to  take  the  longer  courses 
of  study.  The  books  and  equipment  used  in 
the  regular  Simmons  College  Library  School 
will  be  drawn  upon  so  far  as  needed.  In 
Boston  and  the  nearby  towns  are  to  be  found 
an  unusual  number  of  notable  libraries  of 
varying  types.  Visits  to  some  of  these  will 
form  part  of  the  course.  The  class  will  be 
conducted  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Robbins,  director, 
with  Miss  Beatrice  Winser,  of  the  Newark 
Free  Public  Library,  as  instructor,  and  Miss 
Abby  L.  Sargent,  of  the  Medford  (Mass.) 
Public  Library,  as  lecturer  on  the  Expansive 
classification. 

The  class  will  be  open  only  to  women  now 
holding  library  positions,  or  under  appoint- 
ment for  positions.  High  school  training  or 
equivalent  preparation  will  be  expected.  The 
tuition  will  be  $20  for  the  six  weeks.  For 
further  information  and  application  forms  ad- 
dress Miss  Mary  E.  Robbins,  Simmons  Col- 
lege, Boston,  Mass. 

SOUTHERN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Miss  Mary  W.  Plummer,  director  of  the 
library  school  of  Pratt  Institute  Free  Li- 
brary, gave  a course  of  lectures  on  “The  his- 
tory of  libraries,”  with  lantern  slides,  on 
March  20-22,  to  the  students  of  the  Southern 
Library  School. 


WISCONSIN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL,  SUMMER 
SESSION 

Correction  should  be  made  of  the  statement 
in  March  L.  j.  (p.  134)  that  the  library  school 
to  be  opened  by  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library- 
Commission  on  Sept  26,  1906,  would  take 
the  place  of  the  summer  school,  previously 
held.  A regular  summer  session  (the  12th) 
of  the  school  will  be  held  from  June  16  to 
Aug.  24,  1906,  and  in  its  new  quarters,  and 
with  improved  facilities  it  should  have  even 
more  success  than  heretofore.  This  summer 
session  is  designed,  as  usual,  for  the  librarians 
of  small  public  and  school  libraries,  and  for 
library  assistants,  who  cannot  leave  their  work 
for  a year’s  course,  but  who  can  obtain  leave 
of  absence  for  this  short  period.  There  will 
be  two  courses  of  study,  elementary  and  sup- 
plementary. The  former,  from  July  16  to 
Aug.  24,  with  forty  hours  of  study  a week, 
includes  the  usual  technical  instruction  in  cata- 
loging, classification,  reference  work,  bibliog- 
raphy, book  selection  and  buying,  etc.,  in  the 
form  of  lectures  with  practice  work.  Only 
students  will  be  admitted  who  are  already 
engaged  in  library  work  or  under  definite 
appointment  to  positions ; no  entrance  exam- 
inations are  required,  but  a high  school  course 
or  its  equivalent  is  considered  necessary  to 
admission. 

The  supplementary  course  offers  three  series 
of  lectures — on  Printing,  Binding,  and  Ele- 
ments of  prose  fiction — covering  the  four 
weeks  from  July  30  to  Aug.  24.  The  course 
on  printing,  from  July  30  to  Aug.  4,  will  be 
conducted  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler,  secretary 
of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission, 
and  will  deal  with  the  subject  from  the  his- 
torical as  well  as  the  practical  side.  The 
binding  course,  from  Aug.  6 to  11,  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana,  librarian 
of  the  Newark  Free  Public  Library',  treating 
of  library  binding  for  use,  care  of  books, 
book  labels,  book  plates,  etc.,  and  illustrated 
by  a special  exhibit.  The  course  in  prose  fic- 
tion, from  Aug.  13  to  24,  will  be  conducted 
by  Henry  Burrowes  Lathrop,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  The  supplementary  course 
is  open  to  all  who  have  completed  a sum- 
mer library  course  of  good  standing,  and 
also  to  other  properly  equipped  students.  Tui- 
tion for  the  entire  supplementary  course  is 
$15.  The  courses  in  printing  and  binding 
are  $5  each,  or  $10  for  the  two.  The  course 
in  Elements  of  prose  fiction  is  $10.  For  the 
suplementary  course  there  is  no  charge  for 
students  who  are  holding  positions  in  Wiscon- 
sin libraries  or  have  definite  appointments 
thereto ; for  others  the  tuition  fee  is  $20  for 
the  course.  Application  for  admission  to 
either  course  should  be  made  by  June  10,  and 
application  blanks  and  further  information 
may  be  had  by  addressing  Miss  Mary  Emo- 
gene  Hazeltine,  preceptor,  Wisconsin  Library 
School,  Madison,  Wis. 
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IReriews 

Baldwin,  J.  M.,  cd.  Dictionary  of  philosophy 
and  psychology.  In  3 v.  v.  3,  in  2 pts. : 
Bibliography  of  philosophy,  psychology  and 
cognate  subjects;  [by  Benjamin  Rand.] 
N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1906.  25+542,  543-1 192 

p.  8°. 

The  third  volume,  in  two  parts,  of  the  “Dic- 
tionary of  philosophy  and  psychology”  has 
made  its  appearance,  both  as  recorded  above 
and  as  an  independent  volume  issued  under 
Dr.  Rand’s  name.  Volumes  I and  2 were 
published  in  1901  and  1902,  respectively,  and 
have  accordingly  become  serviceably  familiar 
to  librarians;  volume  3 completes  the  work 
by  giving  us  the  most  adequate  bibliography 
of  the  literature  of  these  subjects  in  any  lan- 
guage. The  two  parts  of  volume  3 conform 
in  size,  approximately,  to  the  earlier  volumes, 
and,  since  they  may  be  purchased  separately, 
will  become  a bibliographical  tool  in  many 
quarters ; while  the  “Dictionary”  proper  ap- 
peals to  a somewhat  narrower  constituency. 
The  compiler,  Dr.  Rand,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, clearly  states  the  ideal  principle  of  all 
bibliographical  work  in  his  preface,  when  he 
says  that  its  real  value  depends  upon  the  ex- 
tent in  which  it  serves  to  reveal  valuable 
sources,  and  as  a vantage  ground  from  which 
to  carry  forward  independent  philosophical 
research. 

If  bibliography  details  what  has  been  done, 
only  to  lead  the  student  to  re-state,  re-trace 
the  old,  then  better  less  bibliography  and  more 
life.  A bibliography  ought  to  stimulate.  It 
need  not  be  exhaustive ; it  must  be  inclusive. 
Not  finality  but  suggestibility  should  charac- 
terize the  true  bibliography.  The  point  I 
would  contend  for  is  that  bibliographies 
should  not  be  mere  lists,  tabulated  sheets  like 
election  returns  of  the  output  of  any  given 
subject,  but  reasoned,  digested,  classified 
materials,  grouped  about  problems,  opening 
fields  of  endeavor  and  research  in  such  wise 
that  they  “allure  to  brighter  prospects”  and 
new  endeavors.  There  may  easily  be  too 
much  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done,  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  training  out  of  the 
student  every  drop  of  initiative  and  originali- 
ty, and  librarians,  least  of  all,  want  to  minis- 
ter to  this  sort  of  thing  by  the  dead  level 
enumeration  that  poses  for  bibliography  in 
these  days. 

The  present  bibliography  has  been  ten  years 
in  the  making,  by  an  expert  student  and 
teacher  in  the  subject,  with  all  the  sources 
and  helps  which  the  Harvard  University  Li- 
brary and  the  combined  authorities  of  this 
and  other  countries  could  afford.  The  older 
works  of  Ersch  and  Gruber,  “Encyclopadie 
der  wissenschaften Ersch  and  Giessler, 
“Bibliographischen  handbuch  der  philo- 
sophischen  litteratur;”  Gumposch’s  “Die 


philosophische  und  theologische  litteratur  der 
Deutschen,”  were  used.  Special  bibliographies, 
like  Schwab’s  “Bibliographia  Aristotelica 
Adicke  s “German  Kantian  bibliography;” 
Laban’s  “Das  Schopenhauer-Iexicon ;”  peri- 
odicals; annals  of  societies;  library  cata- 
logs; annual  bibliographies  published  during 
the  last  ten  years  by  the  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Psychologic,  L’Annce  Psychologique,  Psycho- 
logical Index,  etc.,  were  consulted.  A grate- 
ful acknowledgment  is  made  to  Poole  for  the 
availability  of  articles  of  philosophical  import 
in  purely  literary  journals;  while  for  verifi- 
cation of  imprint,  edition,  etc.,  (on  which 
much  labor  was  expended)  the  national  and 
trade  bibliographies  with  which  librarians  are 
familiar,  were  utilized. 

The  arrangement  of  subjects  follows  the 
order  adopted  by  the  annual  bibliographies 
previously  mentioned.  Thus  we  have  a sys- 
tem of.  classificaion  for  these  subjects,  and 
any  considerable  collection  of  works  would 
wisely  be  cataloged  with  reference  to  this 
fact.  There  are  seven  main  divisions : His- 
tory of  philosophy,  Systems  of  philosophy,. 
Logic,  /Esthetics,  Philosophy  of  religion, 
Ethics,  and  Psychology.  Under  each  of  these 
main  headings  are  two  subdivisions:  General 
(bibliographies,  dictionaries,  periodicals,  his- 
tories, systems)  and  Special  (subordinate- 
topics  with  entries  alphabetically  arranged). 
Thus  under  History  of  philosophy  we  have 
general  works  (bibliographies,  dictionaries, 
etc.)  covering  about  40  pages,  followed  by 
specific  authors  (an  honor  roll  of  philosophical 
writers)  from  Thales  to  Spencer,  600  names; 
their  works,  collective  and  separate,  transla- 
tions, criticisms,  embracing  nearly  500  pages. 
In  all  cases  the  first  and  also  the  latest  edi- 
tions^ are  noted,  while  for  the  more  classical 
and  important  writers  all  editions  are  given. 
Part  2 treats  the  remaining  topics  in  like  man- 
ner. Psychology  may  be  taken  as  indicative 
of  the  method  of  classification,  there  being 
11  subdivisions  under  “general”  and  26  under 
“special  subjects.” 

These  volumes  constitute  a truly  interna- 
tional bibliography,  no  preference  being  ap- 
parently shown  for  English,  except  in  the 
use  of  group  names  and  subject  headings. 

'I  he  Psychological  Index,  published  annually 
since  1894,  becomes  for  1902  and  following 
years  an  annual  supplement  to  this  compre- 
hensive work.  For  psychology,  these  sources 
are  well-nigh  exhaustive;  for  the  other  topics 
a fairly  adequate  supplement  is  furnished. 

I he  non-expert  user  of  these  volumes  will 
find  some  difficulty  until  familiar  with  the 
classification.  It  is  not  one  bibliography,  but 
seven  bibliographies;  it  is  not  an  index,  but 
a classified  index,  so  that  one  must  in  a sense 
know  what  he  is  looking  for.  Altogether  it  is 
a work  which  does  honor  to  American  schol- 
arship, and  puts  the  student  of  psychological 
science,  as  well  as  the  librarian,  under  the- 
keenest  obligations.  Erwin  W.  Runkle. 
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GENERAL 

Bulletin  des  Bibliotheques  Populaires  : 
publie  sous  les  auspices  de  la  Bibliotheque 
de  l’enseignement  public  et  de  l’inspection 
generale  des  bibliotheques,  Secretaire  de  la 
redaction,  M.  M.  Pellison.  Ann.  i,  1906. 
no.  1-2,  Jan.-Feb.  Paris,  E.  Comely,  1906. 
3 fr. 

Bell,  Hamilton.  The  modern  public  library. 
(In  Appleton’s  Booklotfers’  Magazine, 
April,  1906.  p.  51S-526.  il.) 

An  agreeably  written  review  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  library  buildings,  from  the  “reservoir 
libraries”  of  an  older  day  — the  Bodleian, 
British  Museum,  Bibliotheque  Nationale  — to 
“the  modern  or  fountain  type  of  library,”  as 
represented  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  Chi- 
cago, Boston  and  New  York  public  libraries. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations,  including 
floor  plans  of  the  three  last-named  buildings. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  New  Hampshire  Public 
Libraries  for  March  contains  a careful  and 
suggestive  article  on  “Genealogy  in  the  li- 
brary,” by  Otis  G.  Hammond. 

Ceska  Os:  eta  for  March  contains  articles  on 
“Reading  for  the  young,”  by  H.  Promyk; 
“Reading  room  furniture,”  with  illustrations, 
by  J.  Dont ; and  continues  J.  Zima’s  “Libra- 
rian’s notes”  and  Zivny’s  exposition  of  “Cat- 
aloging rules.”  The  notes  touch  upon  univer- 
sity extension,  news  of  Bohemian  libraries, 
and  the  1905  conferences  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and 
L.  A.  U.  K. ; and  there  is  the  usual  annotated 
list  of  current  publications. 

Cunningham,  Arthur.  Training  of  teachers 
in  library  work.  (In  Normal  Advance 
[Terre  Haute,  Ind.],  January,  1906.  p.  108- 
no.) 

Presents  the  need  of  training  teachers  in  es- 
sentials of  library  economy,  and  briefly  de- 
scribes the  “department  of  public  school  li- 
brary science”  recently  established  in  the  In- 
diana State  Normal  School,  of  which  Mr. 
Cunningham  is  librarian. 

Harwood,  W.  H.  Free  libraries  and  fiction. 
(In  Westminster  Review,  February,  1906. 
165:  207-215.) 

Largely  a criticism  of  the  circulation  sta- 
tistics of  British  libraries,  the  author  claim- 
ing that  a large  percentage  of  fiction  issued 
from  public  libraries  is  not  read,  and  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  one  of  them  being  that  so  many  of 
the  books  that  come  from  public  libraries  are 
so  filthy  that  persons  of  discriminating  taste 
will  not  handle  them ; another  being  that 
many  of  them  are  utter  trash.  Nevertheless, 
the  issue  of  these  books  helps  to  swell  the 


libraries’  circulation  figures.  It  need  only 
be  remarked  that  most  of  these  criticisms 
do  not  apply  to  libraries  where  there  is 
in  a considerable  measure  free  access  to  the 
shelves.  Most  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
public  library  are  due  to  the  starvation  sal- 
aries paid  in  English  libraries,  though  the 
writer  says  that  “we  must  nevertheless  ad- 
mit that,  as  a rule,  they  give  us  more  for  our 
money  than  any  other  rate-supported  depart- 
ment.” 

Leigh,  J.  G.  Free  libraries  and  their  possibil- 
ities. (In  Economic  Review,  Jan.  15,  1906. 
16:  32-42.) 

“It  is  the  object  of  this  paper,  not  so  much 
to  criticise  the  libraries,  or  to  attack  the  so- 
cial movement  of  which  they  are  an  evidence, 
as  to  indicate  in  what  way  something  could 
be  done  to  enlarge  their  influence,  and  thus 
undermine  most  of  the  objections  which  are 
generally  urged  against  them.”  Strong  plea 
is  made  that  libraries  should  train  the  reader 
how  to  use  books.  The  prevailing  thought 
that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  books  in 
the  reach  of  the  masses  is  characterized  as 
“the  utmost  nonsense.”  The  question  is  not 
so  much  what  people  read  as  what  they  un- 
derstand. and  the  efforts  of  libraries  have  been 
heretofore  mostly  directed  in  an  effort  to  pop- 
ularize reading  rather  than  to  popularize  un- 
derstanding. The  article  contains  practical 
suggestions  and  is  especially  interesting  as 
coming  from  a person  who  is  not  a librarian 
or  connected  with  libraries. 

The  Library  Assistant  for  March  is  de- 
voted to  report  of  the  addresses  and  debate 
at  a special  meeting  of  the  Library  Assistants’ 
Association  on  Feb.  7,  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal to  affiliate  with  the  Library  Association 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  made  in  April,  1905. 
Arguments  for  and  against  affiliation  were 
presented  by  W.  C.  Berwick  Sayers  and 
George  E.  Roebuck  respectively,  and  the  dis- 
cussion showed  strongly  opposed  opinions. 
A vote  taken  at  the  close  of  the  debate  showed 
9 favoring  affiliation  and  25  opposed.  The 
matter  will  be  finally  decided  by  a ballot  sub- 
mitted to  the  entire  membership  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Low,  Florence  B.  The  reading  of  the  modern 

girl.  (In  Nineteenth  Century  and  After, 

February,  1906.  p.  278-287.) 

Based  on  the  answers  received  to  a series 
of  questions  sent  to  200  girls,  and  the  conclu- 
sion reached  is  that  first  and  foremost,  schools 
must  cease  to  regard  literature  as  an  examina- 
tion subject.  In  other  words,  the  teaching  of 
literature  in  schools  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  deterioration  in  literary  qualities  of  the 
books  read  by  girls. 

Peet,  Harriet  E.  Co-operation  between  libra- 
ries and  schools : the  need  in  Chicago.  (In 
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Elementary  School  Teacher,  February,  1906. 
6:  310-317.) 

A review  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  way 
of  co-operation  in  many  of  the  cities,  with  a 
plea  for  greater  co-operation  of  the  same  sort 
in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Public  Libraries  for  March  is  devoted  al- 
most wholly  to  the  subject  of  library  training, 
opened  with  a strong  plea  for  “Scholarship 
for  the  trained  librarian,”  by  W.  E.  Henry, 
and  giving  reports  of  the  work  and  aims  of 
ten  library  schools,  four  summer  training 
courses  and  three  library  apprentice  training 
classes ; there  are  also  several  suggestive 
“Letters  from  librarians  who  have  been  in  the 
schools,”  expressive  both  of  criticism  and  ap- 
preciation. 

Rossiter,  W.  S.  What  shall  we  do  with  pub- 
lic documents?  (In  Atlantic  Monthly, 
April,  1906.  p.  560-565-) 

Reviews  the  extravagances  and  paradoxes 
of  present  methods  of  public  document  dis- 
tribution and  recommends  the  division  of 
such  documents  into  two  classes,  1,  manuals 
and  handbooks  on  agricultural,  mechanical 
and  labor  subjects  and  inexpensive  reference 
books ; and  2,  scientific  and  statistical  publica- 
tions, expensive  and  useful  to  a limited  num- 
ber of  persons.  The  first  class  should  be  is- 
sued in  large  numbers  for  free  distribution : 
the  second  should  be  available  only  in  a small 
edition,  sent  free  to  libraries  and  specified 
publications,  and  the  remainder  distributed 
for  sale  to  authorized  .‘congressional  book- 
sellers” in  specified  cities  on  simple  and  busi- 
nesslike terms. 

LOCAL 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Carnegie  L.  (7th  rpt. — year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  43551  total 
31,572.  Issued,  home  use  106,644  ( fict.  47,425; 
juv.  24,666)  ; visitors  to  reading  room  56,800. 
New  registration  2824;  total  cards  in  use  13,- 
075.  Receipts  $19,787.39  ($12,000  city  appro- 
priation, $6517.82  balance  building  fund)  ; ex- 
penses $19,761.99  (salaries  $555I-75-  books 
$2898.92,  periodicals  $294.09,  binding  $311.95. 
light  $793.10,  heat  $603.75,  building  $7263). 

The  children’s  department  has  a registra- 
tion of  3859  and  the  circulation  is  25  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  issue.  A story-hour  is  held 
every  Friday  afternoon,  and  Miss  Wallace 
says ; “A  marked  difference  has  been  shown 
in  the  quality  of  the  books  read  since  the  story 
hour  and  the  picture  bulletin  have  been  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  literature.” 

In  the  catalog  department  “work  has  pro- 
gressed in  the  alphabeting  of  the  depository 
cards  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  cards 
have  also  been  transferred  from  temporary  to 
permanent  quarters.  The  housing  of  the  de- 
pository cards  in  a small  library  is  a matter 
of  much  consideration  in  both  expediture  and 
storage.  After  investigation  we  adopted  the 


L.  B.  card  index  vertical  unit  as  our  unit  for 
future  additions.  Each  of  these  units  which 
measures  15^x24x51  inches,  has  a storage 
capacity  of  40,000  cards,  or  a working  capac- 
ity of  30,000  cards  to  a unit.  In  other  words, 
each  unit  has  10  drawers  24  inches  long  which 
holds  a double  row  of  L.  C.  cards.  Each 
drawer  has  a storage  capacity  of  4000  cards 
or  a working  capacity  of  3000  cards.  Each 
unit  therefore  has  10  drawers  with  a working 
capacity  of  30,000  cards.  We  have  bought  six 
units  and  have  ordered  two  more  for  the 
growth  of  the  coming  year.  Having  adopted 
the  L.  C.  card  for  our  catalog  and  sheiflist 
we  are  modifying  our  original  catalog,  bring- 
ing it  as  nearly  as  possible  within  the  rules 
now  used  on  the  L.  C.  cards.  Our  library  is 
a good  example  of  what  the  printed  card  has 
done  for  the  average  library  in  reducing  the 
work  in  the  catalog  department  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  catalog  force  is  enabled  to 
work  in  other  departments  and  to  give  to  the 
public  the  benefit  of  its  special  knowledge.” 

Included  are  reports  of  the  Southern  Li- 
brary School,  conducted  by  the  library,  and 
the  December,  1905,  meeting  of  the  Georgia 
Library  Association. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Enoch  Pratt  F.  L.  (20th 
rpt.,  1905.)  Added,  12,686;  total  285,502.  Is- 
sued, home  use,  620,049  (fict.  74  per  cent.)  ; 
ref.  use  108,707;  circulation  of  periodicals 
248,600.  Borrowers’  cards  in  use  37,501. 

A full  and  interesting  report,  emphasizing 
the  constantly  increasing  need  of  an  increased 
income  if  tbe  library  is  to  enter  into  the 
larger  fields  opening  before  it.  There  are 
now  seven  branches  and  five  stations  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  brief  reports  from  each  of  these 
give  some  interesting  details  of  the  library’s 
work  and  influence.  The  collection  of  books 
for  the  blind  has  been  considerably  increased, 
and  collections  in  Yiddish  and  in  Spanish 
were  notable  accessions  of  the  year.  The 
annual  stocktaking  showed  the  risk  of  loss 
as  one  to  every  14,289  of  circulation ; since 
the  library’s  opening  in  1886  the  total  re- 
corded loss  of  books  has  been  444  v.'  In  the 
catalog  department  the  most  conspicuous 
change  was  the  increased  use  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  cards,  and  the  almost  complete 
use  of  printed  or  typewritten  cards.  A pub- 
lic card  catedog  has  been  begun.  The  library 
has  196  institutions  or'  agencies  reached  for 
outside  distribution  of  books  through  trav- 
elling libraries  and  like  collections,  among 
them  being  29  Sunday-schools  and  church 
missions.  “During  the  summer  five  of  the 
Sunday-schools  kept  their  libraries  in  opera- 
tion, and  five  playgrounds  used  our  books. 
Several  of  the  newspapers  of  the  city  regis- 
tered during  the  year,  and  though  they  have 
not  taken  boxes,  they  have  found  it  very  con- 
venient to  send  to  the  library  for  a few  books 
which  they  might  need  in  connection  with 
their  work.  No  trouble  has  been  experienced 
in  collecting  fines ; at  times  even  more  money 
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is  sent  in  than  is  due.  The  number  of  books 
lost  is  remarkably  small.” 

Braddock,Pa,  Carnegie  F.  L.  (Rpt.,  1905.) 
Added  4946;  total  43,385.  Issued,  home  use, 
309,258  (fict.  54.66  per  cent.). 

A new  series  of  readers’  cards  was  begun 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  so  that  no  record 
is  given  of  the  new  registration  or  of  the  total 
number  of  registered  readers.  ‘‘Work  with 
the  schools  continues  to  expand there  are 
now  over  6000  books  in  use  in  about  150 
schoolrooms  and  it  is  estimated  that  every 
book  is  read  twice  a month  or  oftener.  “For 
the  most  part  these  books  go  to  the  primary 
grades,  starting  with  books  adapted  to  chil- 
dren who  have  been  in  school  a year  or  less, 
and  continuing  to  about  fourth  or  fifth  grade. 
Books  for  sixth  grade  are  supplied  to  a few 
outlying  districts,  but  generally  speaking  ad- 
vanced pupils  come  to  the  library  for  books.” 
There  are  three  branches  and  two  stations 
in  operation,  the  latter  being  open  only  in  the 
evening. 

■California  State  L.  At  its  March  meeting 
the  board  of  trustees  adopted  a scheme  of 
rules  for  library  service,  classifying  and 
grading  the  various  positions  on  the  staff  and 
defining  principles  of  appointment.  The  rules 
are  issued  in  leaflet  form.  They  are  based 
closely  upon  the  civil  service  rules  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library,  although 
this  entire  scheme  was  too  extended  for 
adoption  in  full.  The  board  also  passed  reso- 
lutions regarding  representation  of  libraries, 
through  their  librarians,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Library  Association  and 
National  Association  of  State  Librarians. 
These  resolutions  recited  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing to  libraries  through  such  representa- 
tion in  giving  knowledge  of  newer  methods 
and  stimulating  the  individual  librarian  to 
better  effort,  and  then  proceeded  to  call  the 
attention  of  governing  boards  of  state  libra- 
ries and  allied  institutions  to  the  importance 
of  the  work  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Libraries,  and  the  value  of  membership 
in  it  and  attendance  at  its  meetings,  and  to 
urge  such  governing  boards  to  send  their 
librarian  or  other  representative  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  at  Narraganset'c 
Pier,  and  to  provide  for  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses involved  out  of  library  funds.  The 
resolutions  further  authorize  the  attendance  of 
the  state  librarian  of  California  at  the  Narra- 
gar.sett  Conference  at  the  expense  of  the 
library. 

Correction  should  be  made  of  the  statement 
in  February  L.  j.  (p.  92)  that  Miss  Bertha 
Kumli  had  been  appointed  assistant  iri  the 
organizing  work  of  the  state  library.  Miss 
Kumli  and  Miss  Mabel  Prentiss  are  both 
engaged  as  organizers,  on  an  equal  footing, 
carrying  on  the  same  kind  of  work  throughout 
the  state,  in  giving  advice  regarding  library 
administration  and  aiding  in  the  establishment 
and  development  of  small  public  libraries. 


Chicago,  III.  John  Crcrar  L.  (nth  rpt., 
1905.)  Added  20,223,  of  which  2497  were 
gifts;  total  142,971.  No.  visitors  67,386,  or  a 
daily  average  of  216.  The  estimated  total  use 
of  the  library  is  given  as  nearly  250,000  v.  and 
periodicals.  “The  time  required  to  fill  calls 
has  been  calculated  on  the  call  slips  for  the 
third  week  in  December.  The  average  time 
was  1. 71  minutes,  and  83  per  cent,  were  filled 
within  three  minutes.  These  figures  show  a 
marked  improvement  over  those  for  1904, 
which  were  2.37  and  80  respectively.”  The 
use  of  the  library’s  printed  catalog  cards  by 
other  libraries  continues ; in  all  90,321  cards 
have  been  sold  or  sent  in  exchange  and  1824 
given  away.  The  inventory  completed  during 
the  year  shows  a loss  of  but  35  books  in  four 
years.  There  were  many  changes  in  the  staff, 
which  have  necessarily  involved  some  loss  of 
efficiency  in  service. 

Cleveland  (O.)  P.  L.  A bill  authorizing 
the  library  board  to  issue  bonds  for  $700,000 
for  the  erection  of  a central  building  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  on  March  31.  The 
matter  must  be  submitted  to  a public  vote  at 
a special  election  for  final  ratification. 

The  Miles  Park  Carnegie  library  branch 
building  was  opened  on  the  evening  of  March 
24.  This  is  simple  in  its  general  lines  and 
effect,  but  most  attractive  and  admirably  ar- 
ranged. On  the  main  floor  is  the  central  deliv- 
ery room,  giving  a rotunda  effect  with  its 
surrounding  circle  of  columns,  and  opening 
from  this  are  the  reference  room  and  the 
children’s  room.  In  the  basement  is  an  audi- 
torium, with  a seating  capacity  of  about  400 
persons. 

Dozer  ( N . H.)  P.  L.  (23d  rpt.,  1905.) 
Added  957;  total  32,548.  Issued,  home  use 
51,048.  New  registration  468.  Reading  room 
attendance  19,660;  Sunday  attendance  1991. 
Receipts  $4272.32;  expenses  $4268.52  (salaries 
$2345.56,  books  $526.64,  magazines  $353.65, 
binding  $493.94,  printing  $132,  lighting 
$278.60) . 

The  event  of  the  year  was  the  removal  to 
the  attractive  new  Carnegie  building,  which 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  July  20,  1905. 
“The  opening  of  the  children’s  room  was  the 
realization  of  a long  cherished  hope;”  during 
the  five  months  of  its  use  it  had  5902  visitors 
and  a circulation  of  5414  v.  The  historical 
room  devoted  to  the  library’s  collections  in 
genealogy,  local  and  New  Hampshire  history, 
has  given  new  facilities  for  arrangement  and 
growth,  and  its  use  is  steadily  increasing.  A 
beginning  has  been  made  toward  the  adequate 
equipment  of  the  science  room  with  collec- 
tions illustrating  natural  science,  which  is 
already  attractive  to  children  and  many  grown 
people.  The  trustees’  report  is  a vigorous  ex- 
position of  the  place  the  library  ought  to  hold 
in  the  community,  and  an  invitation  to  all  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  contents. 

Dubuque,  la.  Carnegie-Stout  F.  L.  (3d 
rpt.  — year  ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added 
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2471 ; total  26,536.  Issued,  home  use  96,958. 
New  registration  612;  total  registration  8417. 
Receipts  $8786.18;  expenses  $7968.18  (salaries 
$3295-79,  books  $1296.64,  binding  $909.77 
printing  $101.75,  stationery  $137.01,  periodicals 
$264.93,  heat  $711.15,  light  $625.15). 

A simple,  clear  report  of  effective  work. 
The  most  important  incident  of  the  year  was 
the  installation  of  a new  steel  stack  costing 
$11,500,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  which 
has  fully  relieved  overcrowding  and  made 
ample  provision  for  future  growth.  In  buy- 
ing, the  “A.  L.  A.  catalog”  has  been  checked 
and  titles  not  in  the  library  are  being  added. 
“The  printed  cards  bought  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  facilitate  the  general  work  of  cat- 
aloging so  materially  that  it  is  now  possible 
for  the  assistant  in  charge  to  give  the  much- 
needed  time  to  analytical  work.”  The  medical 
collection  has  been  classified  and  cataloged. 
Reference  use  has  steadily  increased,  al- 
though the  circulation  shows  a decrease,  as  a 
result  of  the  closing  of  the  library  during  al- 
terations. The  children’s  room  is  now  closed 
on  all  but  one  evening  in  the  week,  a change 
that  seems  desirable,  despite  the  decrease  in 
circulation  involved.  Considerable  work  has 
been  done  with  the  schools,  four  school  libra- 
ries of  291  v.  being  now  in  operation.  “In 
each  case  new  books  have  been  purchased  for 
these  school  libraries,  duplicating  those  owned 
by  the  main  library.  The  care  which  the  pu- 
pils have  taken  of  their  books  is  evidence  of 
the  attention  the  teachers  have  given  the  sub- 
ject. Even  in  so  brief  a time  children  are 
showing  also  improvement  in  their  choice  of 
reading.” 

East  Orange  ( N /..)  F.  P.  L.  Recent 
changes  in  the  library  rules  includes  the  ex- 
tension of  time  limit  on  all  adult  books, 
except  “seven-day”  books,  to  four  weeks  in- 
stead of  two,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal  if 
not  in  demand ; and  the  use  of  the  assembly 
room  of  the  library  free  during  library  hours 
for  all  meetings  of  educational,  literary  and 
philanthropic  organizations  of  the  city;  on  the 
evenings  when  the  library  is  closed  the  hall 
may  be  rented  for  such  purposes. 

Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.  C.  The 
American  Architect  and  Building  News  of 
Feb.  3 gives  two  pages  of  the  plans  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  library  building  of  the  university. 
This  plan  provides  for  a lecture  room  in  the 
basement  and  for  the  control  of  the  whole 
first  floor  by  a single  person. 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  P.  L.  On  the  evening 
of  March  19  the  library  opened  its  Washing- 
ton Square  branch  in  a room  in  a business 
block,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Men’s  Club. 
The  room,  which  faces  the  park,  is  on  the 
ground  floor,  large,  airy  and  easy  of  access, 
and  is  attractively  decorated  and  equipped. 
The  woodwork,  wall  bookcases  and  furniture 


is  in  light  ash,  and  the  room  is  lighted  on 
three  sides  by  14  large  windows.  There  are 
accommodations  for  about  40  readers,  with 
room  for  considerable  increase.  Many  inter- 
esting pictures  and  prints  are  hung  on  the 
walls,  and  provision  for  temporary  art  ex- 
hibitions is  made  by  a screen  13  feet  long 
by  6,  covered  with  denim  and  fitted  with  48 
feet  of  brass  rods  for  hanging  pictures.  The 
branch  has  a well  chosen  general  collection 
for  circulation,  reference  and  general  reading, 
and  for  children  and  adults.  It  is  open  on 
week  days  from  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  with  an 
hour  and  a half  closing  at  noon,  and  two 
daily  deliveries  are  made  from  the  main  li- 
brary. 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terra  Haute. 
The  school  has  recently  established  a depart- 
ment of  public  school  library  science,  con- 
ducted by  Arthur  Cunningham,  the  librarian. 
This  department  offers  three  courses  of  in- 
struction, constituting  a year’s  work  as  one 
of  four  branches  or  subjects  of  study  usually 
pursued  at  one  time,  to  which  all  students 
are  eligible.  Credits  for  satisfactory  work 
done  will  be  given  on  the  regular  curriculum 
of  the  school.  The  first  course  only  has  been 
offered  for  the  winter  term  of  the  current 
school  year.  Course  1 is  on  the  use  of  the 
library  in  public  school  work,  the  object  being 
to  prepare  the  teacher  for  intelligent,  syste- 
matic and  scholarly  use  of  collections  of 
books.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  cata- 
logs, indexes,  classification  and  shelf-arrange- 
ment of  books,  scope,  special  value  and  meth- 
ods of  using  general  reference  material, 
children’s  books  and  pictures,  selection  of 
books  for  schools  and  teachers’  libraries,  and 
relation  of  the  library  to  the  public  school. 
Five  recitations  per  week  are  required,  with 
the  usual  time  for  preparation.  Courses  2 and 
3 are  on  the  organization  and  management  of 
school  libraries.  They  are  designed  to  teach 
the  more  technical  work  of  the  school  libra- 
rian, and  will  be  made  as  practical  as  possible. 
Instruction  and  practice  will  be  givfin  in 
ordering,  accessioning,  classification,  catalog- 
ing, preparation  of  books  for  shelves,  binding 
and  repair  work,  care  of  pictures,  charging 
systems,  etc.,  including  the  making  of  bibli- 
ographies on  assigned  subjects.  The  usual 
time  in  class  and  work  will  be  required. 
Successful  completion  entitles  the  student  to 
one  regular  credit  for  each  course  pursued. 
The  election  of  course  1 does  not  necessitate 
the  subsequent  taking  of  further  work  in  the 
department.  Courses  1 and  2 may  both  be 
taken  at  one  time,  if  the  student  desires. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  discussion  in  Congress  on  March  22  on 
the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  appro- 
priation bill,  making  appropriations  for  the 
library  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  was  enlivened 
by  a characteristic  attack  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  library  and  on  the  librarian  by 
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Representative  W.  P.  Hepburn,  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Hepburn  objected  vigorously  to  “the  total  cost 
of  this  institution  that  we  call  the  Congression- 
al Library,”  which  he  figured  as  over  a million 
dollars  a year  by  including  interest  on  the 
entire  cost  of  the  site,  building  and  equip- 
ment. He  expressed  anproval  of  the  architec- 
ti  re  and  decoration  of  the  library,  but  felt 
that  none  of  the  credit  for  those  features  was 
due  to  “this  man  who  is  now  charged  with 
these  vast  expenditures  and  who  is  known  as 
the  librarian,’  ” and  he  held  up  to  scorn  the 
practice  of  “this  gentleman”  in  “ransacking 
the  second-hand  book  stores  of  the  world  by 
communication  and  by  his  messengers  to  find 
books,  books.  What  kind?  What  do  the 
American  people  care  for  the  curiosities  in 
the  bookbinder’s  art  or  for  these  old  and 
musty  tomes  probably  reprinted  over  and  over 
again?  What  do  we  or  the  American  people 
care  for  being  the  owners  and  custodians  of 
this  class  of  literary  curiosity?” 

Mr.  Burton,  of  Ohio,  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  library  and  Mr.  Putnam,  pointing  out 
that  such  criticisms  disregarded  the  essential 
nature  of  the  library.  “It  is  not  a circulating 
library  at  all.  It  is  a reference  library.  It  is 
like  the  British  Museum,  which  costs  for 
annual  maintenance  $636,000  a year,  where 
wages  are  much  cheaper  than  here,  or  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,  and  we 
should  provide  for  it  all  the  valuable  books 
which  may  be  useful.  In  the  more  than 
million  books  there  you  will  find  a copy  of 
the  original  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare’s 
works  and  numerous  books  from  Thomas 
Jefferson’s  library,  which  not  only  have  his 
bookmark,  but  thumbmarks  as  well,  and  his 
notes  written  in  the  margin. ”Mr.  Hepburn, 
however,  said  that  he  did  not  accept  as  any 
valid  reason  for  wasteful  expenditure  the  fact 
that  “one  of  the  original  books  of  Shake- 
speare has  been  added  to  the  library.”  He 
added : “I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentle- 
man, in  pursuing  his  Shakespearean  studies, 
would  prefer  to  get  hold  of  that  old  and  musty 
and  dog-eared  volume  or  to  have  a clean  one 
in  modern  print.  I think  that,  perhaps, 
would  be  valuable  in  a collection  of  curiosi- 
ties in  our  National  Museum,  perhaps,  if  it 
did  not  cost  too  much.  And  why  should  the 
gentleman  especially  desire  that  volume  of 
Thomas  Jefferson’s  that  has  the  thumbmarks 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  on  the  margin?  Does 
he  take  any  pleasure  in  ascertaining  the  fact 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  not  as  cleanly  in 
his  habits  as  he  ought  to  have  been?  Does 
that  improve  the  public  mind?  Does  that  give 
value  to  this  great  institution?”  Further  crit- 
icisms made  by  Mr.  Hepburn  included  objec- 
tion to  “an  army  of  unnecessary  employees” 
and  to  having  “an  entire  regiment  of  the 
friends  and  protegees  of  this  man  Putnam 
foisted  upon  the  public  rolls  at  salaries  more 
or  less  extravagant.” 

There  was  some  objection  also  to  the  dis- 


tribution of  the  printed  catalog  cards  by  the 
library,  for  the  sapient  reason,  advanced  by 
Representative  Prince,  that  if  the  library  au- 
thorities “have  a right  to  get  a force  to  dis- 
tribute card  indexes”  it  would  logically  follow 
“that  they  have  a right  to  get  a force  to  dis- 
tribute the  books  themselves  throughout  the 
country.  The  moment  you  begin  to  distribute 
a portion  of  it,  will  gentlemen  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  me  where  it  will  stop?  You  permit 
them  to  distribute  card  indexes  and  the  next 
time  they  will  say  “ ‘we  are  distributing  books 
and  sending  them  to  New  York,  sending  them 
to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  to  Galesburg,  111.,’  and 
claim  that  this  distribution  of  the  books  to 
the  people  throughout  the  country  is  a part 
of  the  business  of  the  library.” 

Strong  speeches  in  behalf  of  the  library 
were  made  by  a number  of  Congressmen, 
with  specific  answer  to  the  criticisms  noted. 
Mr.  Littauer  referred  to  the  very  detailed  in- 
vestigation that  had  been  made  by’  the  appro- 
priations committee  of  the  entire  administra- 
tion and  cost  of  the  library,  and  pointed  out 
that  “the  force  connected  with  the  institution 
is  appointed  without  reference  to  civil  service 
rules.  We  made  a thorough  examination  into 
how  that  force  was  appointed,  and  how  pro- 
motions took  place  in  the  force,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  administration.  We 
found  that  out  of  some  236  appointments 
made  by  the  present  librarian,  more  than 
three-quarters  of  them,  167  in  number,  were  ap- 
pointed without  even  a letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  either  a senator  or  a representative.” 
James  Breck  Perkins,  of  Rochester,  spoke 
warmly  of  the  usefulness  and  admirable  man- 
agement of  the  library,  saying : “It  has  been 
my  fortune  to  see  some  of  the  great  foreign 
libraries,  and  to  some  extent  to  carry  on_, 
with  others,  studies  in  the  great  libraries  of 
the  world.  My  friend  from  Iowa,  I presume, 
will  say  that  those  studies  were  of  small 
importance,  and  certainly  no  one  values  their 
importance  less  than  myself;  but  still  in  that 
way  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  great  libraries  of  Paris  and  London  with 
the  great  library  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
have  risen  here  to-day  to  say  that  in  the 
opportunities  which  our  library  furnishes  to 
scholars,  however  little  value  my  friend  from 
Iowa  may  attach  to  their  labors,  in  the 
promptness  with  which  they  can  be  attended 
to,  in  the  facilities  which  are  furnished  to 
them  for  the  careful  investigation  of  any 
branch  of  any  history  or  science,  there  is  no 
library  in  the  world  that,  in  my  judgment, 
furnishes  such  facilities,  such  promptness  and 
such  convenience  as  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary of  the  United  States.” 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  P.  L.  On  Feb.  27  the 
library  directors  voted  to  remove  the  library 
to  new  quarters  in  a business  building  at  Hill 
and  Third  streets.  Two  floors  were  leased 
for  the  purpose  and  it  was  decided  to  begin 
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removal  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  This 
decision  is  due  to  the  overcrowded  and  un- 
sanitary condition  of  the  present  quarters  in 
the  city  hall  and  the  constant  danger  there  of 
loss  by  fire.  The  new  quarters  are  regarded 
as  temporary,  but  as  the  best  makeshift  avail- 
able until  the  long  desired  central  building 
can  be  obtained.  The  Laughlin  annex,  in 
which  the  library  is  to  be  installed,  is  a three- 
story  structure,  just  completed,  fire  proof  and 
with  concrete  floors.  There  are  20,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  on  the  two  floors.  Added 
to  this  is  5000  feet  of  space  in  the  basement 
and  20,000  feet  of  roof  garden  space.  The 
lighting  of  the  building  is  regarded  as  excel- 
lent. The  work  of  removal  was  begun  on 
March  15. 

Louisville  ( Ky .)  P.  L.  On  Jan.  23  the  city 
council  voted  to  accept  Mr.  Carnegie’s  sec- 
ond gift  of  $200,000  for  eight  branch  library 
buildings.  This  offer  was  made  a year  pre- 
viously, and  though  at  once  accepted  by  the 
library  trustee  confirmatory  action  by  the  city 
authorities  was  deferied.  It  is  planned  to 
begin  work  on  several  of  the  branches  as  soon 
as  plans  can  be  prepared. 

During  January  additional  room  was  pro- 
vided for  the  children’s  department,  by  equip- 
ing  a small  room  adjoining  (formerly  a chess 
room)  for  the  use  of  the  younger  children. 
This  has  relieved  the  congestion  in  the  main 
room  not  only  by  giving  additional  space,  but 
by  requiring  entrance  at  the  large  room  and 
exit  at  the  small  one.  In  the  three  months 
this  department  has  been  open  it  has  circu- 
lated 18,661  v.  A collection  of  over  2000  pic- 
tures is  in  constant  circulation  among  the 
children  and  by  teachers,  for  use  in  school 
work. 

Lozeell  (Mass.)  City  L.  (61  st  rpt. — year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  1381;  total 
69,698.  Issued,  home  use  126,904  (fict.  73 
per  cent.)  ; ref.  use  10,917.  New  registration 
1659;  total  registration  29,791.  Receipts  $15,- 
381.14;  expenses  $15,379.14  (salaries  $9304.30, 
books  $2396.35,  periodicals  $140.27,  binding 
$937-45.  lighting  $1971.29). 

The  appropriation  for  the  year  was  $3000 
less  than  previously,  and  the  trustees  make 
an  urgent  plea  for  more  adequate  support ; 
comparative  tables  for  other  Massachusetts 
libraries  are  given,  to  show  that  the  expendi- 
ture is  commensurate  with  the  library’s 
growth  and  “much  less  than  that  of  any  li- 
brary of  its  size  in  the  state.”  The  generous 
bequest  of  the  late  John  Davis  produced  an 
income  of  $3657.05  for  1905,  but  this  the  trus- 
tees feel  required  to  devote  to  improvement 
of  the  library’s  collections  and  extension  of  its 
work,  and  not  to  the  running  expenses.  From 
this  source  they  have  so  far  purchased  a large 
collection  of  engravings,  fitted  up  the  chil- 
dren's room,  and  spent  $3200  on  technical, 
reference,  and  other  valuable  books ; they  in- 
tend to  install  open  shelving  in  the  exhibition 


rooms,  giving  free  access  to  several  thousand 
volumes  of  the  best  books,  and  to  open  the 
library  on  Sundays.  They,  however,  strongly 
oppose  the  recommendation  of  the  city  coun- 
cil that  the  Davis  funds  be  applied  to  running 
expenses,  and  make  a clear  statement  of  the 
reasons  that  should  induce  the  city  to  ade- 
quately support  its  own  library.  The  librar- 
ian makes  no  independent  report. 

Mansfield,  O.  A petition  was  recently  pre- 
pared among  persons  opposed  to  the  Carnegie 
library  building,  now  in  course  of  erection, 
asking  that  the  building  be  made  into  a city 
hospital  and  that  the  money  which  Mr.  Car- 
negie has  advanced,  amounting  to  $10,000  on 
his  $35,000  gift,  be  returned  to  him  unless  he 
will  allow  the  building  to  be  a hospital.  The 
petition,  which  is  said  to  have  had  over  2000 
signatures,  is  largely  supported  by  the  local 
trade  unions. 

Maquoketa  (la.)  F.  P.  L.  (2d  rpt. — year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1905;  in  local  press.)  Added 
740;  total  6068,  of  which  3871  are  in  the  cir- 
culating department  and  2197  in  the  Boardman 
reference  department.  Issued,  home  use,  24,- 
366  (fict.  87  per  cent.)  ; children’s  books 
formed  36  per  cent,  of  the  entire  circulation. 

Massillon,  O.  McClymonds  L.  (7th  rpt. 
— year  ending  Dec.  31,  1905;  in  local  press.) 
Added  744;  total  13,887.  Issued,  home  use, 
40,942,  of  which  25,747  were  drawn  by  adults. 
New  registration  592;  total  registration  3023. 
Receipts  $5600.49:  expenses  $3758.30  (salaries 
$1604.45,  books  $612.81,  magazines  $188.53, 
binding  $227.03.) 

Work  is  much  hampered  by  the  overcrowd- 
ing incident  to  inadequate  quarters ; “the 
children’s  room  especially  might  well  be  twice 
its  present  size,  as  there  are  times  under  ex- 
isting circumstances  when  it  is  crowded  al- 
most to  suffocation.” 

Minnesota,  Libraries  in.  The  annual  reports 
of  our  libraries  have  shown  a steady  growth 
in  the  work  throughout  the  state.  The  num- 
ber of  tax-supported  libraries  has  increased 
from  57  as  given  in  the  last  biennial  report, 
to  61  at  the  present  time.  The  record  of  pro- 
gress in  1905  shows  that  gifts  for  buildings 
have  been  received  by  Virginia,  Grand  Rapids 
and  Madison  and  new  buildings  have  been 
completed  in  8 towns  — Brainerd,  Little  Falls, 
Redwood  Falls,  Alexandria,  Morris,  Madison, 
Fergus  Falls  and  Grand  Rapids.  Nearly  all 
reports  show  an  increase  in  circulation,  and  a 
broadening  of  the  work  of  the  library  in  many 
directions. 

There  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  in 
Minnesota.  Of  the  59  cities  and  villages  hav- 
ing a population  of  over  2000,  there  are  18 
still  without  tax-supported  libraries,  although 
3 of  this  number  have  free  association  librar- 
ies, and  3 subscription  libraries.  There  are 
but  3 cities  of  over  5000  people  which  have  no 
public  library.  Of  the  76  cities  and  villages 
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having  a population  of  between  1000  and  2000, 
there  are  43  without  public  libraries  of  any 
kind. 

— Minnesota  P.  L.  Commission  Bulletin,  Feb.,  1906. 

Montgomery,  Ala.  On  the  morning  of 
March  7 the  residence  of  Dr.  Thomas  M. 
Owen,  director  of  the  Alabama  State  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History,  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  his  extended  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  historical  and  genealogical  material 
was  totally  lost.  In  this  collection  were  in- 
cluded the  manuscripts  of  several  unpublished 
county  histories,  important  genealogical  docu- 
ments relating  to  Alabama  families,  a valuable 
collection  of  papers  and  publications  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  shipment  to  Tuscaloosa  for  exhi- 
bition at  the  university’s  75th  anniversary  cel- 
ebration, records  of  the  societies  of  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  and  United  Sons  of  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  and  Confederate  war  papers. 
The  fire  originated  and  burned  most  fiercely 
in  the  library,  and  it  was  impossible  to  save 
any  of  the  contents. 

New  York  P.  L.  A Carnegie  building,  serv- 
ing the  double  purpose  of  a home  for  the 
St.  Agnes  branch  and  for  the  library  for  the 
blind,  was  opened  at  444  Amsterdam  avenue, 
on  Monday,  March  26.  The  St.  Agnes 
branch,  which  has  been  located  at  Broadway 
on  the  corner  of  82d  street  for  the  past  six 
years,  was  opened  in  June,  1894,  in  the  parish 
house  of  St.  Agnes  Chapel,  under  the  auspices 
of  that  organization,  whence  its  name.  It 
subsequently  became  an  independent  library, 
and  it  was  the  first  of  the  small  free  circu- 
lating libraries  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
New  York  Free  Circulating  Library  in  con- 
solidating with  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
It  has  now  on  its  shelves  about  17,000  vol- 
umes and  circulates  115,000  annually. 

The  front  part  of  the  main  floor  of  the  new 
building  will  be  devoted  to  the  library  for 
the  blind,  which  has  now  one  of  the  largest 
collections  of  books  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  located  since  its  estab- 
lishment in  1896  in  the  basement  of  the  parish 
house  in  West  91st  street,  and  has  been  oper- 
ated by  the  New  York  Public  Library  for  the 
past  three  years.  The  building  occupied  by 
these  two  branches  is  the  18th  of  those 
erected  from  the  Carnegie  fund.  It  is  from  de- 
signs by  Babb,  Cook  & Willard.  It  has  three 
stories  and  basement,  measures  50  feet  front 
by  80  feet  in  depth,  and  has  a massive  front 
of  Indiana  limestone.  The  basement  is  occu- 
pied by  a large  receiving  and  packing  room 
and  space  for  book  storage,  by  a boiler  room 
and  by  toilet  rooms.  On  the  main  floor,  be- 
sides the  library  for  the  blind,  there  is  the 
main  adult  circulating  room.  On  the  second 
floor  are  the  children’s  circulating  and  reading 
rooms,  and  on  the  third  floor  a large  period- 
ical and  newspaper  reading  room.  The  jani- 
tor’s quarters  are  in  a partial  fourth  story.  Be- 


sides these  there  are  work  rooms  and  quarters 
for  the  use  of  the  staff.  The  trim  of  the 
entire  building  is  in  oak  and  the  walls  are 
painted  in  a creamy  tint.  The  building  is 
heated  throughout  with  hot  water,  on  a com- 
bination of  the  direct  and  indirect  systems, 
and  is  lighted  with  electricity.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  two  small  elevators,  one  for  the 
janitor’s  supplies,  operated  by  hand,  and  the 
other  for  books,  operated  automatically  by 
electricity.  The  building,  with  its  equipment, 
cost  about  $80,000,  exclusive  of  the  site,  which 
was  furnished  by  the  city. 

New  York  City,  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary L.  (Rpt.  — year  ending  April  30,  1905  ; 
in  Proceedings  of  board  of  trustees,  1905, 
p.  343-352.)  Added  1291;  total  37,847.  Cir- 
culation 2397  v.  For  reference  and  reading 
the  recorded  use  was  5687  v.,  of  which  1509 
v.  represent  evening  use,  and  the  average 
number  of  readers  per  month  has  been  583 
during  the  day  and  207  during  the  evening 
hours.  The  number  of  borrowers  correspond 
almost  exactly  to  the  total  of  students  and 
officers  of  the  seminary;  the  privileges  of  bor- 
rowing are  granted  to  outsiders  only  in  spe- 
cial cases  for  “reasons  of  unusual  weight.’’ 

A reserved  book  collection  for  specific 
study  purposes  and  collateral  reading  has  been 
formed,  divided  for  circulating  purposes  in 
two  classes  — 1,  those  of  primary  importance 
for  consultation  by  all,  and  therefore,  only 
loaned  over  night ; and  2,  those  of  less  impor- 
tance for  reading  by  all  but  of  value  as  illus- 
trative and  related  material.  The  latter, 
which  form  much  the  larger  class,  are  loaned 
in  the  usual  way,  but  with  the  understanding 
that  if  in  great  demand  they  may  be  recalled. 
“By  this  selection,  exhibition  and  loan  re- 
striction, the  attempt  is  made,  first,  to  enable 
more  than  one  student  to  use  the  important 
books  within  a short  period  of  time,  in  dis- 
tinction from  lessening  the  number  of  users 
by  loaning  the  books  indefinitely  or  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  second,  to  place  before  the  student 
in  one  location  all  the  books  assigned  for 
study  in  one  course,  together  with  an  au- 
thoritative collection  of  illustrative  and  re- 
lated material.’’ 

Some  re-arrangements  were  made  in  the 
reading  room  during  the  year,  and  an  adja- 
cent room  has  been  fitted  up  for  study  or 
committee  meetings.  The  work  of  transfer- 
ring entries  from  the  old  author  catalog 
to  the  new  dictionary  catalog  has  been 
nearly  completed  No  extensive  reclassi- 
fication has  been  attempted,  though  this 
seems  inevitable  within  a few  years.  “But 
the  carrying  out  of  such  reclassification  must 
not  be  begun  until  careful  and  lengthy  plans 
have  been  settled  upon,  so  that  the  results 
will  be  harmonious  and  lasting.”  New  meth- 
ods of  recording  and  verifying  books  and 
recording  continuations  have  been  adopted, 
and  some  progress  has  been  made  in  sorting 
the  large  uncataloged  and  unarranged  collec- 
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tion  of  pamphlets.  “The  building  up  of  the 
collection  in  two  or  three  special  lines  is  to 
be  hoped  for,  and  is  planned  — such  as  com- 
parative religion,  sociology,  biography,  etc., 
bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  that  never  before 
has  there  been  such  great  need  of  care  in 
purchase  to  guard  against  the  ephemeral,  as 
now  in  the  days  of  endless  book  production.” 
During  the  year  covered,  on  Aug.  30,  1904, 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Virgin,  formerly  assistant  in 
Harvard  University  Library,  was  appointed 
librarian. 

New  York  State  L.,  Albany.  Resolutions 
calling  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  state  de- 
partment of  education  and  endorsing  the 
proposition  that  the  state  erect  a separate 
building  for  that  department  and  the  state 
library  were  adopted  on  March  1 by  the  con- 
ference of  colleges  and  university  presidents 
then  in  session  with  the  heads  of  the  state 
education  department.  Some  weeks  previous- 
ly Senator  Raines  introduced  into  the  state 
legislature  a resolution  directing  the  senate 
finance  committee  to  investigate  and  report  a 
bill  for  the  acquirement  of  such  a building, 
and  calling  attention  to  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  capitol  and  the  need  of  an  adequate  li- 
brary building. 

N ortlnve stern  University  L.,  Evanston,  III. 
“Northwestern  University:  a history,”  edited 
by  Arthur  Herbert  Wilde  and  published  some 
months  since  by  the  University  Publishing 
Society,  New  York,  contains  a chapter  on  the 
university  library  by  Miss  Lodilla  Ambrose, 
assistant  librarian.  This  opens  with  a state- 
ment of  the  place  a library  should  hold  in  the 
work  and  life  of  a college,  and  touches  briefly 
on  the  development  of  American  college  li- 
braries, before  tracing  the  history  of  the 
Northwestern  University  library  from  its  in- 
ception in  June,  1856,  to  the  present  time.  In 
1857  a room  was  set  apart  in  the  university 
building  for  the  library,  which  then  contained 
1977  v.  and  37  pamphlets.  The  first  catalog, 
printed  in  1868,  recorded  about  3000  v.  The 
first  important  accession  was  the  library  of 
Dr.  Johann  Schulze,  of  Berlin,  containing 
11,246  v.  and  9000  pamphlets,  rich  in  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  bought  in  1869  through  the 
generosity  of  Luther  Leland  Greenleaf,  of 
Evanston ; “no  second  gift  of  so  great  value 
has  yet  been  bestowed  on  the  library,  but  les- 
ser gifts  of  later  years  are  significant  factors 
in  its  working  power.”  The  library  building, 
erected  in  1894  largely  through  the  gift  of 
real  estate  and  a fund  of  $50,000  from  Orring- 
ton  Lunt,  is  described  in  considerable  detail, 
and  the  extent,  character  and  use  of  the  col- 
lection at  the  present  time  are  fully  set  forth. 

Ohio  Historical  and  Philosophical  Soc.  L. 
Cincinnati.  (Rpt.,  1905.)  Added  436  v.,  1019 
pm. ; total  18,481  v.,  67,019  pm. 

In  February,  1905,  Mrs.  Catherine  W.  Lord, 
the  former  librarian,  resigned  and  was  suc- 


ceeded by  Miss  L.  Belle  Hamlin.  Miss  Ham- 
lin says : 

“A  large  amount  of  time  and  labor  has 
been  expended  in  the  library  this  year  in  an 
endeavor  to  re-arrange  the  volumes  with  a 
system  which  would  make  them  more  acces- 
sible and,  consequently,  more  useful  to  read- 
ers. The  old  catalog  lost  its  usefulness  when 
our  collection  was  moved  to  its  present  quar- 
ters, and  the  society  arranged  to  have  a new 
card  catalog  made  in  the  catalog  department 
of  the  library  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
Several  thousand  books  were  cataloged,  but 
the  work  was  practically  discontinued 
throughout  this  year,  owing  to  insufficient 
force  in  that  department.  However,  I have 
prepared,  with  the  assistance  of  a typewriter, 
nearly  6000  cards  for  a shelf-list,  which  covers 
all  the  books  included  under  the  card  catalog 
made  by'  the  catalogers  of  the  university,  and 
have  moved  the  greater  portion  of  the  entire 
library  in  order  to  place  the  cataloged  volumes 
on  the  stacks  in  regular  rotation  to  accord 
with  the  shelf-list,  and  have  re-arranged  and 
classified  generally  most  of  the  books  not  yet 
cataloged.” 

Passaic  ( N . /.)  P.  L.  (17th  rpt.  — 18  months, 
January,  1904,  to  July,  1905.)  Added  3942; 
total  19,360.  Issued,  home  use,  main  library, 
75,214;  Reid  Memorial  119,451.  Reading  room 
attendance,  main  library  28,630,  Reid  Me- 
morial 127,937.  Receipts  $13,694.80;  expenses 
$12,238.23  (salaries  $3894.21,  books  $2632.70, 
newspapers  and  periodicals  $685.17,  rebinding 
$1263.46). 

The  Reid  Memoriai  Library,  opened  in  1903 
(see  L.  j.,  29:  493),  has  justified  the  wishes 
of  its  donor  in  all  respects.  Not  only  has  its 
book  circulation  and  reading  room  use  stead- 
ily increased,  but  the  varied  activities  center- 
ing- in  the  building  have  been  most  successful. 
Free  lectures,  paid  for  and  volunteer,  espe- 
cially designed  for  foreigners,  have  crowded 
the  hall  to  its  utmost  capacity ; clubs  and  so- 
cieties have  gladly  made  use  of  the  rooms  for 
social  and  educational  purposes ; there  have 
been  sewing  and  knitting  classes,  and  both 
here  and  in  the  main  library  excellent  exhi- 
bitions, notably  those  of  women’s  handwork 
representing  Passaic’s  cosmopolitan  inhabi- 
tants, architects’  drawings  and  pictures  illus- 
trating early  New  Jersey  history.  School  li- 
braries have  been  much  in  demand,  the  most 
interesting  extension  of  the  work  having  been 
made  in  response  to  the  German  students  of 
the  fourth  ward  by  placing  too  good  German 
•books  for  adults  in  the  Gcrman-American 
school.  Miss  Campbell  also  says : 

“The  wisdom  of  providing  books  in  the  for- 
eign languages  so  many  of  our  citizens  read 
seems  assured  when  the  statistics  show  in  12 
months  the  550  books,  in  the  11  foreign  lan- 
guages we  then  had,  were  borrowed  11,114 
times.  Without  these  books  in  their  own  lan- 
guage many  of  our  adult  foreigners  would  have 
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teen  cut  off  from  all  avenues  of  culture,  and 
their  children  would  grow  up  without  the  ex- 
ample of  the  use  of  books  in  their  homes.” 

1 Queens  Borough  ( N . Y.)  P.  L.  The  Elm- 
hurst Carnegie  library  branch  building  was 
■dedicated  on  the  afternoon  of  March  31.  It 
is  situated  at  Broadway  and  Cook  avenue, 
Elmhurst,  and  opens  with  about  5000  volumes 
on  the  shelves. 

Salem  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (17th  rpt.  — year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1905.)  Added  1992;  total 
47,299.  Issued,  home  use  94,234  (Act.  78.73 
per  cent.).  New  registration  787. 

There  was  a somewhat  smaller  use  of  the 
‘library  during  the  year.  Means  of  extending 
its  facilities  are  considered,  especially  in  the 
establishment  of  distributing  agencies,  but  the 
adoption  of  these  means  implies  increased 
funds  to  meet  the  cost  of  such  service.  Mr. 
Jones  recommends  the  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent building,  using  the  existing  fund  of  nearly 
$30,000  for  the  purpose,  and  outlines  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  alterations  desired.  Such 
enlargement  and  rearrangement  would  give 
a storage  capacity  of  over  100,000  v.  instead 
of  the  present  50,000,  and  facilities  for  130 
readers  instead  of  the  present  50. 

Syracuse  ( N . Y.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  — year  end- 
ing June  30,  1905.)  Added  2218;  total  66,928. 
Issued,  home  use  137,742,  a decrease  of  12  per 
■cent,  from  the  previous  year.  From  the  chil- 
dren’s room  32,560  v.  have  been  issued,  and 
there  are  over  3000  v.  in  the  circulating  de- 
partment. Receipts  ‘$55,100;  expenses  $45,- 
781.04  (books  $3281.28,  serials  $335.22,  binding 
$838.82,  salaries  $13,050.27,  furnishing  $18,- 
45I-II)- 

Mr.  Mundy’s  report  is  devoted  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  opening  and  description  of  the 
handsome  Carnegie  building,  opened  on 
March  23,  previously  described  in  these  col- 
umns (L.  j.,  30:  479).  An  increased  income 
is  greatly  needed,  particularly  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  the  available  funds  for  this 
purpose  having  been  reduced  $5000  a year  for 
the  past  two  years.  This,  despite  the  new 
building,  has  resulted  in  a marked  decline  in 
■circulation. 

University  of  Michigan  L.  (Rpt,,  1904-5.) 
Added  12,230  v.,  of  which  10,089  were  addi- 
tions to  the  general  library;  total  194,672,  of 
which  154,435  are  in  the  general  library.  Re- 
corded circulation  in  reading  room  and  sem- 
inary rooms,  102,991 ; home  use  by  members 
of  faculties  12,354.  This  is  a loss  of  75,339  v. 
in  the  reading  room  use. 

Important  accessions  of  the  year  are  re- 
corded, and  various  minor  changes  in  ar- 
rangement and  methods  are  noted.  This  is 
the  retiring  report  of  the  veteran  librarian, 
Raymond  C.  Davis,  now  librarian  emeritus, 
and  closes  with  an  interesting  summary  of 
the  changes  and  development  in  the  library 


since  1877,  the  year  of  Mr.  Davis’s  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  Koch,  the  present  librarian,  recently 
prepared  for  publication  and  circulation 
among  the  faculty  an  extended  report  upon 
the  desirability  of  extending  to  students  the 
privilege  of  borrowing  books  for  home  use. 
The  practice  of  leading  university  libraries 
in  this  respect  was  cited  and  analyzed,  and 
the  adoption  of  this  privilege  was  strongly 
recommended.  The  board  of  regents  on  Jan. 
19,  1906,  adopted  rules  in  accordance  with  this 
recommendation,  permitting  students  to  bor- 
row two  books  at  a time  with  a limit  of  two 
weeks  on  each  book,  and  privilege  of  renewal 
if  there  is  no  other  demand  for  the  book. 

University  of  Chicago.  Plans  for  the  Har- 
per memorial  library  building,  which  is  to  be 
erected  from  a public  subscription  fund  of 
$1,250,000,  now  in  course  of  collection,  will 
follow  the  designs  drawn  in  1902  by  Shepley, 
Rutan  & Coolidge,  and  approved  by  the  uni- 
versity commission  appointed  at  that  time  to 
consider  the  plans  and  policy  of  the  library. 
These  plans  were  reviewed  in  these' columns 
on  their  presentation  (see  L.  j.,  28:  70-71), 
and  at  the  Niagara  Conference  Professor  Bur- 
ton set  forth  the  problems  they  are  intended  to 
solve  (L.  j.,  28:  C19-23).  The  site  for  the 
building  has  been  selected  at  the  south  edge  of 
the  campus,  facing  south,  and  will  be  flanked 
by  the  modern  language  building  on  the  west 
and  the  history  library  on  the  east.  It  will 
cover  an  area  of  80  by  216  feet  and  will  be 
100  feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  tower,  which 
will  rise  to  a height  of  260  feet.  The  great 
reading  room,  which  will  be  locatgd  on  the 
top  floor,  will  be  75  feet  wide  by  216  feet  long 
and  40  feet  high.  The  trusses  in  this  room 
will  be  of  traceried  timber  work,  and  the  win- 
dows will  be  decorated  in  stone  tracery. 
There  will  be  five  floors  of  stackrooms  around 
the  outer  walls  of  the  building  and  eight 
floors  in  the  center  of  the  building.  Imme- 
diately above  the  stackrooms  on  the  outer 
sides  will  be  the  administrative  offices.  The 
entire  building  will  be  fireproof. 

FOREIGN 

Bodleian  L.  In  the  London  Times  of 
March  17  Bodley’s  librarian,  Dr.  Nicholson, 
made  public  appeal  to  Oxford  menJ  and 
others  for  subscriptions  which  would  enable 
him  to  purchase  the  Bodleian  copy  of  the  first 
folio  of  Shakespeare.  This  was  thrown  out 
of  the  library  as  “superfluous”  in  1663-4,  was 
recognized  last  year  when  brought  to  the 
Bodleian  for  examination,  and  the  present 
owner  was  later  offered  £3000  for  it  by  an 
American  collector.  The  owner,  however, 
gave  the  Bodleian  the  opportunity  to  buy  it 
for  the  same  price,  giving  the  library  till 
March  31  to  raise  the  sum.  Dr.  Nicholson 
writes : “For  the  Bodleian  to  pay  £3000,  or 
£1000,  for  any  printed  book  is  simply  impos- 
sible ; indeed,  it  has  never  given  more  than 
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£220  lew.  for  a single  volume,  and  that  a man- 
uscript collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  other 
early  English  charters.”  Subscriptions 
amounting  to  about  £1500  were  received,  and 
on  March  28  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount 
Royal,  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner, 
gave  £500  to  complete  the  amount  needed. 

Wellington  (New  Zealand)  P.  L.  A collec- 
tion of  books  for  the  blind,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
C.  B.  Izard,  has  been  made  a feature  of  the 
library.  There  are  about  150  volumes,  all  but 
two  being  in  the  Moon  type. 


(Bifts  anfc  Requests 


Carnegie  library  gifts 

Baker  College,  Baldwin,  Kan.  March  16. 
$25,000  to  complete  library  building,  on  con- 
dition that  $75,000  be  raised  for  an  endow- 
ment fund. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta. 
March  16.  $20,000  for  a library  building. 

Hamline  University,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  March 
16.  $30,000,  on  condition  that  a like  sum  is 
raised  for  endowment. 

Richmond,  V a.  March  13.  $200,000,  being 
a repetition  and  doubling  of  the  previous  of- 
fer of  $100,000,  made  several  years  ago. 


^Librarians 


Avery,  Mary  L.  A memorial  sketch  of  the 
late  Mary  L.  Avery  by  Miss  Mary  W.  Plum- 
mer, is  issued  by  the  Pratt  Institute  Library 
School  Graduates’  Association.  The  associa- 
tion has  also  presented  to  the  Pratt  Institute 
Library  School  a memorial  bookcase,  contain- 
ing 100  books  which  were  Miss  Avery's  fa- 
vorites, for  which  a special  bookplate  has 
been  designed. 

Blackwell,  Richard  J.,  librarian  of  the 
London  (Ontario,  Canada)  Public  Library 
from  its  opening  in  1895  until  1905,  died  at  his 
heme  in  South  London  on  March  19,  aged  51 
years. 

Hadley,  Chalmers,  a member  of  the  present 
junior  class  of  the  New  York  State  Library- 
School,  has  been  appointed  state  organizer 
for  the  Indiana  Public  Library  Commission, 
his  duties  to  begin  Nov.  1.  Mr.  Hadley  will 
be  one  of  the  assistant  instructors  in  the 
summer  school  for  librarians  at  Winona  Lake, 
Ind. 

Hawkins,  Miss  Emma  Jean,  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School,  class  of  1902,  has 
been  appointed  organizer  of  the  Athenaeum 
Library  at  Saratoga.  Miss  Hawkins  recently 
completed  a temporary  engagement  as  cata- 
loger  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Hoagland,  Miss  Merica,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  organizer  of  the  Indiana  Public 


Library  Commission  to  accept  a position  with 
the  Winona  Bible  School,  which  is  a part  of 
the  educational  work  conducted  at  Winona 
Lake,  Ind.,  and  at  the  Winona  Technical  In- 
stitute at  Indianapolis.  Miss  Hoagland,  who 
was  formerly  a member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Public  Li- 
brary, has  been  connected  with  the  Indiana 
Public  Library  Commission  since  1901,  and 
was  one  of  those  most  active  in  securing  its 
establishment  in  1899.  She  has  taken  a lead- 
ing part  in  library  development  throughout 
the  state,  and  her  untiring  work  has  greatly 
extended  the  commission’s  activities  in  reach- 
ing small  libraries  and  in  conducting  a sum- 
mer training  course  at  the  Winona  assembly. 
Miss  Hoagland  has  been  a member  of  the 
American  Library  Association  since  1896,  and 
has  attended  most  of  its  annual  conferences, 
and  she  is  a member  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  League  of  Library  Commissions. 

Imhoff,  Miss  Ono  Mary,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1898,  has  com- 
pleted the  organization  of  the  Hearst  Free 
Library,  Anaconda,  Mont.,  and  been  ap- 
pointed legislative  reference  librarian  for  the 
Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission. 

Knowlton,  Miss  Julia  C.,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1906,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  New  York  State 
Library. 

Leonard,  Miss  Mabel  E.,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1906,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  New  York  State 
Library. 

Lindley,  Harlow,  librarian  of  Earlham 
College,  Richmond,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed 
a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Indiana  State 
Library,  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  the  de- 
partment of  Indiana  historical  and  biblio- 
graphical material.  His  appointment  does  not 
take  effect  until  Nov.  1,  1906. 

Sabin,  Miss  Daisy,  a graduate  of  the 
Drexel  Institute  Library  School,  has  been 
elected  librarian  of  the  Burlington  (la.)  Free 
Public  Library,  succeeding  Miss  Miriam  E. 
Carey,  resigned. 

Stevenson,  William  M.,  formerly  librarian 
of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  has 
for  the  past  two  years  been  travelling  and 
studying  libraries  and  library  science  in  Eu- 
rope. Since  January,  1905,  he  has  been  a 
student  of  library  economy  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  and  he  has  recently  expressed  an 
intention  to  re-enter  library  work  in  the  course 
of  a year  or  so. 

Tyler,  Arthur  Wellington,  for  many  years 
well  known  in  library  circles,  died  on  March 
27  in  the  Muhlenberg  Hospital,  at  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  following  an  operation  performed  some 
time  previously.  Mr.  Tyler  was  born  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  March  14,  1842,  a son  of 
Wellington  Hart  and  Caroline  Carpenter  Ty- 
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ler,  the  founders  of  the  Maplewood  Institute 
of  Pittsfield.  He  was  graduated  from  Am- 
herst College  in  1867,  and  was  for  a time  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Mail,  later 
occupying  a similar  place  on  Moore’s  Rural 
Nczv  Yorker.  He  subsequently  became  an  as- 
sistant in  the  Astor  Library,  and  from  1876 
to  1879  was  librarian  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Library  at  Baltimore.  From  1879 
to  1883  Mr.  Tyler  was  librarian  of  the  In- 
dianapolis (Ind.)  Public  Library,  and  during 
the  following  two  years  held  a similar  posi- 
tion at  the  'Quincy  (111.)  Public  Library.  He 
then  organized  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Public 
Library,  and  afterwards  also  the  Blackstone 
Library  at  Branford,  Ct.,  and  later  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  librarian  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Public  Library.  For  the  past  two 
or  three  years  he  had  been  in  ill  health,  and 
living  with  relatives  in  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Cataloging  and  Classification 


The  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  for  March  contains 
the  annotated  list  of  “Books  on  English  his- 
tory published  in  1904,”  selected  and  anno- 
tated by  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  previously  is- 
sued independently  by  the  Publishing  Board. 

Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Catalogue  des  dis- 
sertations et  ecrits  academiques  provenant 
des  echanges  avec  les  universites  etrangeres 
et  regus  par  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale  en 

1904.  Paris,  C.  Klincksieck,  1905.  293  p. 

8°. 

Catalogue  general  des  livres  imprimes  de 

la  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Auteurs.  T.  24, 
Carp-Catzius.  Paris,  Imprimerie  Nat., 

1905.  8°. 

Crawford,  Esther.  Cataloging:  suggestions 
for  the  small  public  library.  Chicago,  Li- 
brary Bureau,  1906.  46  p.  O. 

A revised  enlarged  edition  of  the  pamphlet 
published  in  1900;  simple,  practical  and  care- 
ful in  exposition,  with  many  illustrations  of 
sample  cards. 

Enoch  Pratt  F.  L.  of  Baltimore  City.  Bul- 
letin, January,  1906.  v.  11,  no.  4.  p.  83- 

159.  o. 

Records  all  accessions  for  1905,  including  a 
special  list  of  Spanish  works. 

Fitchburg  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Music  bulletin  of 
the  Francis  H.  Jenks  music  library;  gift  of 
Herbert  I.  Wallace.  Fitchburg,  1906.  28  p. 
O. 

This  is  a full  and  interesting  collection, 
comprising  music  literature,  music  biography, 
music  fiction  (very  inadequately  represented 
by  five  titles),  general  collections,  and  the 
much  richer  divisions  of  dramatic  music,  sa- 


cred music,  vocal  music,  orchestral  music, 
pianoforte  music,  organ  music,  and  music  for 
stringed  instruments.  In  each  division  en- 
tries are  of  the  briefest,  and  there  is  practi- 
cally no  analytical  work,  so  that  the  full 
amount  of  material  available  is  hardly  shown. 
An  index  to  composers  is  a most  useful  feat- 
ure, indicating  the  general  character  of  the 
collection,  which  is  especially  strong  in  such 
names  as  Auber,  Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Cheru- 
bini, Chopin,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn, 
Mozart,  Rossini,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Verdi, 
and  Weber.  The  collection  is  apparently 
about  ten  years  or  more  behind  the  time,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  inadequate  representation  or 
absence  of  Humperdinck,  Strauss,  Tschai- 
kowsky,  and  others,  but  with  judicious  sup- 
plementing it  should  readily  be  made  compre- 
hensive and  extremely  valuable. 

Harvard  University  Library.  An  index 
guide  to  the  shelf  classification  of  the  Har- 
vard College  Library:  1,  Plans  of  the 

bookstack ; 2,  Index  of  shelf-marks ; 3,  In- 
dex of  subjects.  [Cambridge,  Mass.,] 
Printed  for  the  library,  1905.  43  p.  25)4cm., 
(Special  publications,  4.) 

As  this  is  intended  only  for  the  use  of  the 
Harvard  library,  and  would  not  be  of  use 
elsewhere,  copies  are  not  sent  to  other  libra- 
ries. 

The  Newburyport  (Mass.)  P.  L.  bulletin 
no.  17  includes  a five- page  genealogical  list, 
“a  selection  of  books  in  the  library  dealing 
with  family  history,  not  including  individual 
and  collected  biographies.” 

New  York  Mercantile  L.  Bulletin  of  new 
books,  no.  26,  Accessions  for  the  year  1905. 
New  York,  1905.  24  p.  O. 

The  New  York  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  March 
contains  selections  of  letters  from  Spencer 
Roane,  1762-1822,  on  public  affairs,  and  from 
Willis  Gaylord  Clark  on  American  literature 
in  1830.  In  the  February  number  there  were 
given  letters  of  Francis  Jeffrey  (1813)  and 
Thomas  Campbell,  and  a “Catalogue  of  the 
Becks  collection  of  prompt  books.”  This  col- 
lection was  bequeathed  to  the  library  by 
George  Becks,  who  died  on  May  17,  1904, 
after  a long  and  varied  theatrical  career,  and 
contains  many  rare  and  interesting  items. 

Pearl,  A.  S.  Electrical  engineering  classifica- 
tion. (In  Electrical  World,  March  10, 1906. 
P-  521.) 

The  Readers’  Index,  issued  bi-monthly  by 
the  Croydon  (Eng.)  Public  Libraries,  con- 
tains two  good  short  annotated  reading  lists 
on  “British  Parliament”  and  “Making  of  mod- 
ern Europe,  1815-1871.” 

The  Salem  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for 
March  contains  a special  reading  list  on  Birds. 
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Aluminum.  Minet,  Adolphe.  The  produc- 
tion of  aluminum  and  its  industrial  use.  N. 
Y.,  Wiley,  1905.  266  p.  D. 

- List  of  a few  important  treatises  and 
memoirs  on  aluminum,  p.  255-56. 

Arbor  day.  Bascom,  Elva  L.  Arbor  day 
list:  books  and  articles  on  arbor  day.  ( In 
A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  March,  1906,  p.  73-87.) 

— Columbus  (O.)  Public  School  Library. 
Books  and  references  for  arbor  and  bird 
day,  1906.  Columbus,  1906.  16  p.  O. 

Belgium.  Stainier,  L.  Contribution  a la  bib- 
liographic de  Belgique  pour  1903  et  1904. 
Bruxelles,  Misch  & Thron,  1905.  13  p. 
From  Revue  des  Bibliotheques  et  Archives 
de  Belgique,  no.  3,  1905. 

Boccaccio.  Bourland,  C.  B.  Boccaccio  and 
the  Castilian  and  Catalan  literature.  Paris, 
[Macon,  Protat  freres]  1905.  viii,  233  p. 
2554  cm. 

“Bibliography  of  translations  into  Castilian 
and  Catalan  of  Boccaccio’s  works  other  than 
the  Decameron,”  p.  214-231. 

Book-rarities.  Delpy,  A.  Essai  d’une  bibli- 
ographic speciale  des  livres  perdus,  ignores 
ou  connus  a l’etat  d’exemplaire  unique. 
Fasc.  1 : A-G.  Paris,  A.  Durel,  1906. 
156  p.  8°. 

Announced  in  Bibliographic  de  la  France, 
Jan.  20,  p.  166. 

\ 

Books.  Annual  American  catalog,  1905;  con- 
taining a record,  under  author,  title,  subject 
and  series,  also  the  full  titles  and  descrip- 
tive notes,  of  all  books  recorded  in  The 
Publishers’  Weekly,  1905,  directory  of  pub- 
lishers, etc.  N.  Y.,  Office  of  The  Publish- 
ers’ Weekly,  1906.  36+375+329  P-  O.  cl., 

*$3  net. 

— English  catalogue  of  books,  for  1905  ; giving 
in  one  alphabet  under  author,  title  and  sub- 
ject, the  size,  price,  month  of  publication 
and  publisher  of  books  issued  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  some  of  those  issued  in  the 
United  States : being  a continuation  of  the 
London  and  British  Catalogues.  69th  year. 
[N.  Y.,  Office  of  the  The  Publishers’  Week- 
ly,] 1906.  302  p.  O.  cl.,  *$1.50  net. 

Brachiopoda.  Shimer,  H.  W.  Old  age  in 
brachiopoda  — a preliminary  study.  {In 
American  Naturalist,  February,  1906.  40: 

95-121.) 

Followed  by  a two-page  bibliography. 


Canada.  Wrong,  George  M.,  and  Langton, 
H.  H.,  cds.  Review  of  historical  publica- 
tions relating  to  Canada,  v.  10:  Publica- 
tions of  the  year  1905.  (University  of  To- 
ronto studies.)  Toronto,  Morang  & Co., 
Ltd.,  1906.  12+222  p.  O. 

This  10th  volume  completes  the  first  series 
of  this  valuable  work.  An  index  volume  to 
the  series  is  now  in  preparation,  and  is  an- 
nounced for  publication  about  July  1,  1906. 
It  is  to  follow  the  general  plan  of  the  indexes 
issued  by  the  English  Historical  Review,  Re- 
vue Historique , and  similar  publications,  will 
be  bound  to  match  the  set,  and  sold  separately 
at  $1. 

Double  hens’  eggs.  Parker,  G.  H.  Double 
hens’  eggs.  ( In  American  Naturalist,  Janu- 
ary, 1906.  40:  13-25) 

Contains  a 3-page  chronological  bibliogra- 
phy. 

Dugong.  Dexler,  H.,  and  Freund,  L.  Con- 
tributions to  the  physiology  and  biology  of 
the  dugong.  {In  American  Naturalist,  Jan- 
uary 1906.  40:  49-72.) 

Followed  by  a 2-page  chronological  bibli- 
ography. 

Education.  O’Shea,  M.  V.  Dynamic  factors 
in  education.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1906.  3 

p.  1.,  v-xiii,  320  p.  I9]4cm. 

Bibliography:  p.  301-312. 

Food  adulteration.  Winton,  A.  L.  The  mi- 
croscopy of  vegetable  foods,  with  special 
reference  to  the  adulteration  and  the  diag- 
nosis of  mixtures.  N.  Y.,  Wiley,  1906. 
xvi,  701  p.  2454cm. 

“General  bibliography” : p.  671-674. 
Gardening.  Chicago  Public  Library.  Se- 
lected reading  list  on  gardening.  Chicago, 
February,  1906.  32  p.  T. 

Gas.  Wyer,  S.  S.  A treatise  on  producer- 
gas  and  gas-producers.  N.  Y.,  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal,  1906.  296  p.  24cm. 
“Bibliography  of  gas-producers” : p.  277- 
290. 

Life  insurance.  Maze,  C.  Etude  juridique 
du  risque  dans  l’assurance  sur  la  vie.  Paris. 
Lib.  Gen.  de  Droit  et  de  Jurisprudence, 
1905.  2 p.  1.,  214  p.  2554cm. 

Bibliographic : p.  207-209. 

Luther’s  hymn.  Ein’  feste  burg  ist  unser 
Got : vortrag,  gehalten  v.  Max  Hermann  in 
der  Gesellschaft  fiir  deutsche  literatur  zu 
Berlin  und  mit  ihrer  unterstiitzung  herausge- 
geben.  Mit  6 tafeln  und  einen  bibliogra- 
phischen  anhang.  Berlin,  B.  Behr’s  Verlag, 
1905.  32  p.  4°- 
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Madagascar.  Grandidier,  G.  Bibliographic 
de  Madagascar.  1.  ptie.  Paris,  1905.  viii, 
433  P-  8°. 

Municipal  affairs.  Library  of  Congress. 
Select  list  of  books  on  municipal  affairs, 
with  special  reference  to  municipal  owner- 
ship; with  appendix:  Select  list  of  state 
documents.  Comp,  under  the  direction  of 
A.  P.  C.  Griffin.  Washington,  Gov.  Print. 
Office,  1906.  34  p.  25$4cm. 

Music.  Pazdfrek,  F.  Universal-handbuch 
der  musikliteratur.  1.  teil.  Band  C.  Wien 
[1906].  xvi,  696  p.  8°. 

Necturus  maculosus.  Eycleshymer,  Albert 
C.  The  habits  of  necturus  maculosus.  ( In 

, American  Naturalist,  February,  1906.  40: 
I23-I3S-) 

Followed  by  a 2-page  bibliography. 

Nervous  system.  Bailey,  P.  Diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  resulting  from  accident  and 
injury.  N.  Y.,  Appleton,  1906.  xii,  62 7 p. 
24^2cm. 

Bibliography : p.  603-615. 

Newcomb,  Simon.  Archibald,  R.  C.  Bibli- 
ography of  the  life  and  works  of  Simon 
Newcomb;  from  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  2d  ser.,  1905-1906, 
v.  11,  sec.  3;  Mathematical,  physical  and 
chemical  sciences.  (Issued  November,  1905.) 
Ottawa,  J.  Hope  & Sons,  1905.  p.  79-110. 
O. 

Painting.  Marcel,  H.  La  peinture  frangaise 
au  xix  siecle.  Paris,  A.  Picard  & Kaan, 
[1905  ] 358,  [2]  p.  illus.  21cm.  (Biblio- 
theque  de  1’enseignement  des  beaux  arts.) 
“Bibliographic”  at  end  of  chapters. 

Petrarch.  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Lisbon.  A 
exposigao  Petrarchiana  da  Bibliotheca  Na- 
cional de  Lisboa : catalogo  summario  pelo 
director  da  mesma  bibliotheca  Xavier  da 
Cunha.  Lisboa,  Imprensa  Nacional,  1905. 
80  p.  25cm. 

Railroad  rates.  List  of  works  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library  relating  to  govern- 
ment control  of  railroads,  rate  legislation, 
etc.  (In  New  York  Public  Library  Bulle- 
tin, March,  1906.  p.  184-209.) 

Rome.  Calvi,  Emilio.  Bibliografia  di  Roma 
nel  medio  evo  (476-1499),  con  indici  per 
soggetti  e per  autori.  [v.  1.]  Roma,  E. 
Loescher  e C. ; Bretschneider  & Regenberg, 
1906.  p.  xxii,  175.  8°. 


Tariff.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  works 
on  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries.  Gen- 
eral; Continental  tariff  union;  France;  Ger- 
many; Switzerland;  Italy;  Russia;  Can- 
ada; comp,  under  the  direction  of  A.  P.  C. 
Griffin.  Washington,  Gov.  Print.  Office, 
1906.  42  p.  25j4cm. 

Toscanelli.  Vignaud,  H.  Bibliografia  della 
polemica  concernente  Paolo  Toscanelli  e 
Cristoforo  Colombo.  Napoli,  Salvietti,  1905. 
2 p.  1.,  36  p.  26^4cm. 

Trade  unions.  Iranzo  Goizueta,  R.  Las 
asociaciones  profesionales  industrial  ob- 
reras.  Trade  unions.  (Inglaterra-Estados 
Unidos.)  Madrid,  V.  Suarez,  1905.  xi, 
375>  [2]  P-,  1 1.  19cm.,  (Biblioteca  de  eco- 
nomfa  social,  no.  1.) 

“Bibliografia”:  p.  [353] -366- 
V irginia  Company.  Kingsbury,  Susan  M. 
An  introduction  to  the  records  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  of  London,  with  a biblio- 
graphical list  of  the  extant  documents. 
Washington,  Gov.  Print  Office,  1905.  3 p. 

1.,  5-214  p.  31  x24^cm. 

Introductory  to  the  proposed  edition  of  the 
records  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London, 
to  be  published  from  the  ms.  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Also  issued  as  the  author’s  dis- 
sertation for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy, Columbia  University. 

INDEXES 

Annual  library  index,  1905 ; including  pe- 
riodicals American  and  English,  essays, 
book-chapters,  etc.,  bibliographies,  necrol- 
ogy, and  index  to  dates  of  principal  events ; 
ed.,  with  the  co-operation  of  members  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  by  W. 
I.  Fletcher  and  H.  E.  Haines.  N.  Y.,  Office 
of  The  Publishers’  Weekly,  1906.  10+ 

416  p.  O. 

Bibliographie  der  deutschen  zeitschriften- 
litf.ratur,  mit  einschluss  von  sammelwer- 
ken  und  zeitungsbeilagen.  Unter  mitwerk- 
ung  von  A.  L.  Jellinek  und  E.  Roth,  hrsg. 
von  F.  Dietrich.  Supplements  6 : Bib- 
liographie der  deutschen  rezensionen  1905. 
Lief.  1.  Leipzig,  F.  Dietrich,  1906.  40. 
English  Historical  Review.  General  index 
of  articles,  notes,  documents  and  selected 
reviews  of  books  contained  in  the  English 
Historical  Review,  v.  1-20,  1886-1905.  N. 
Y.,  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  1906.  8+60  p. 
O. 

Covers  1,  General  index ; 2,  Index  of  writers. 
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Appeal  for  catalogs  and  printed  mate- 
rial.— In  the  early  morning  of  March  30  the 
administration  building  of  the  University  of 
Idaho,  with  almost  the  entire  contents,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  includes  the  en- 
tire library  of  about  12,000  volumes.  As  our 
loss  is  very  heavy  for  so  young  an  institution 
and  state  we  are  asking  for  help,  especially 
for  the  library.  We  would  be  glad  to  receive 
library  catalogs,  especially  from  the  larger 
libraries,  and  any  material  which  is  likely  to 
prove  useful  in  a college  library.  Packages 
should  be  sent  to  the  University  of  Idaho  Li- 
brary, Moscow,  Idaho. 

Belle  Sweet,  Librarian. 

Elson's  “United  States/' — A communica- 
tion published  in  your  March  number  states 
that  the  text  of  “The  new  illustrated  history 
of  the  United  States,”  by  Henry  W.  Elson, 
published  by  the  Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Elson’s  “His- 
tory of  the  United  States  of  America,”  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company  in  1904. 
Your  correspondent  is  in  error.  Not  only 
was  the  Macmillan  history  thoroughly  re- 
vised by  Mr.  Elson,  but  a history  of  Ameri- 
can literature,  by  the  same  author,  which  was 
entirely  new,  was  incorporated  in  the  work. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Company. 

Bulletins  on  book  buying.  — The  A.  L.  A. 
committee  on  book  buying  has  issued  bulletin 
no.  21,  in  the  familiar  post-card  size,  dated 
March,  1906.  It  notes  recent  library  lists  of 
value,  Australian  and  Canadian  booksellers, 
and  recent  second-hand  catalogs.  The  rules 
of  the  American  Publishers’  Association 
(February,  1902)  regarding  sale  of  fiction  are 
given.  The  following  examples  of  price  in- 
creases are  given : 

“Miss  Hapgood’s  trans.  of  Turgenieff,  16 
v.,  $32  net  in  N.  Y.,  not  over  5 per  cent,  dis- 
count. Published  in  London  by  Dent  & Co. 
and  delivered  in  Washington  from  London 
for  $24.  These  books  are  printed  by  De 
Vinne  in  N.  Y.,  sent  to  London  and  sold  there 
and  delivered  to  a library  in  the  U.  S.  cheaper 
than  the  same  library  can  buy  them  in  N.  Y. 

“A  London  house  and  a New  York  house 
issue  circulars  about  the  ‘Political  history  of 
England,’  to  be  published  by  Longmans,  12  v. 
The  London  house  price  $20,  the  New  York 
makes  a ‘special  price  to  libraries  of  $25.’  ” 

Bulletin  20  (February)  gave  a useful  list  of 
dealers  at  home  and  abroad  in  books  in  for- 
eign languages. 

Art  reference  books.  — Having  recently 
had  occasion  to  make  as  complete  a collection 
as  possible  of  the  pictures  of  saints  mentioned 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar,  I have  con- 
sulted with  more  attention  than  usual  the 
books  in  the  library  bearing  on  the  subject. 
I find  two  of  these  so  valuable  that  I take  this 
opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  libra- 
ries which  have  had  an  artistic  clientele  to 


the  “Dictionnaire  historique  et  raisonne  des 
peintres,”  par  Adolphe  Siret.  Brussels,  1883, 
2 vols.,  8°,  pp.  568  and  481,  with  useful  tables 
of  painters  by  schools  in  chronologic  and  al- 
phabetic order.  The  illustrations,  of  which 
there  are  a great  number,  are  particularly  val- 
uable, including  works  by  many  artists  which 
are  not  usually  selected.  The  other  collec- 
tion, which  1 think  is  not  as  widely  known  as 
it  deserves,  is  the  series  of  reproductions  in 
photo-lithography  published  by  Reber  & Bay- 
ersdorfer,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared 
in  Munich  in  1889.  This  library  has  only  the 
first  set,  but  I believe  that  a second  has  ap- 
peared. It  is  accompanied  with  full  indexes, 
with  short  notes  on  the  painters,  and  the 
names  of  the  galleries  in  which  their  paintings 
may  be  found.  Each  volume  contains  about 
144  plates.  The  possession  of  this  set  gives 
to  a library,  at  a reasonable  cost,  the  com- 
mand of  the  best  representative  collections  of 
reproductions  of  the  great  artists  with  which 
I am  acquainted.  William  Beer. 

Harper's  “Book  of  facts,”  1906.  — The 
publishers  are  advertising  this  reissue  as  a 
new  edition,  “thoroughly  revised  and  brought 
down  to  date  by  competent  scholars.”  The 
title-page  pronounces  it  “a  record  of  history 
from  4004  b.c.  to  1906  a.d.”  The  first  date  is 
about  as  justifiable  as  the  second.  Open  the 
the  book  at  any  place  and  you  see  evidence 
of  its  being  the  same  as  the  edition  of  1895, 
with  here  and  there  a table  brought  down  to 
date,  noticeably  under  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States.  But  under 
most  countries  history  stops  at  1892  or  there- 
abouts ; see,  e.g.,  Australia,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Greece,  Ireland,  Italy,  Mexico,  Scot- 
land, Spain  and  Sweden.  If  you  look  under 
Battles  you  might  think  that  the  world  had 
enjoyed  sweet  peace  since  1892,  or  under 
Banks,  that  all  financial  institutions  had  closed 
their  doors  in  that  year.  Churches  have  been 
inactive  for  more  than  a decade;  medical  sci- 
ence has  not  been  heard  from  for  a score  of 
years.  The  history  of  Boston  closes  with  the 
opening  of  its  new  public  library  building, 
and  the  last  event  deemed  worthy  of  chron- 
icling under  Dublin  is  the  burial  there  of 
Charles  Stuart  Parnell  (1891).  For  aught 
that  this  “Book  of  facts”  tells  to  the  contrary, 
the  late  Adolph  Sutro  (of  library  fame)  is 
still  mayor  of  San  Francisco.  Apparently 
none  of  our  states  have  had  governors  for  12 
years  or  more,  and  the  census  of  1890  is  good 
enough  for  the  “competent  scholars”  who 
brought  the  book  down  to  date.  In  this  proc- 
ess of  “revision”  the  plates  were  shorn  of 
their  page  numbers,  and  so  the  publishers 
were  able  bv  a little  juggling  to  get  up  a 
“new  edition”  at  a minimum  cost. 

T.  W.  Koch, 

University  of  Michigan  Library. 

[A  communication  similar  in  tenor  has 
been  received  from  Dr.  B.  C.  Steiner,  librarian 
of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  of  Baltimore. 
—Ed.  L.  j.] 
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Arrangements  for  the  Narragansett  Con- 
ference of  the  Library  Association  are  now 
fairly  completed,  and  as  the  program  given 
elsewhere  indicates,  this  meeting  promises  to 
be  varied  and  interesting  to  a marked  degree. 
The  plans  for  the  post-conference  cruise  have 
been  abandoned,  as  the  responses  received 
were  insufficient  to  guarantee  its  success,  and 
it  is  probable  that  no  single  general  post-confer- 
ence will  be  undertaken,  but  that  there  will 
be  a number  of  alternative  visits  or  tours  ar- 
ranged to  places  of  interest  along  the  New 
England  coast.  The  general  program,  it  will 
be  seen,  centers  mainly  on  the  work  of  the 
larger  city  public  library  — its  relation  to  the 
city  as  a tax-supported  institution;  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  needs  of  distinct  classes  among 
the  population  — blind  people,  working  men, 
and  foreigners;  and  the  construction  of  build- 
ings for  its  branches  and  its  main  collection. 
Aside  from  professional  subjects,  the  pro- 
gram is  stronger  than  usual  in  addresses  of  a 
general  or  literary  character,  by  speakers  of 
reputation  in  other  than  library  circles ; while 
the  long  list  of  section,  round  table,  and  allied 
meetings  should  give  ample  representation  to 
every  special  interest  found  within  the  pro- 
fession. 


In  view  of  the  terrible  calamity  in  San 
Francisco  last  month,  it  has  been  announced 
that  the  National  Educational  Association, 
which  was  to  have  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  that  city  in  July,  has  cancelled  all  its  plans 
and  will  hold  no  general  conference  this  year. 
Should  this  course  be  fo'lowed,  there  seems  no 
good  reason  why  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation should  not  suggest  to  the  N.  E.  A.  the 
possibility  of  holding  the  annual  meeting  of  its 
Library  Department  in  connection  with  the 
Library  Association  meeting  at  Narragansett. 
A joint  meeting  of  the  two  great  national 
bodies  of  teachers  and  librarians  would  prob- 
ably be  impracticable,  on  account  of  its  un- 
wieldiness and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  ade- 
quate accommodations ; but  a meeting  of  the 
Library  Department  could  probably  be  satis- 
factorily arranged,  giving  opportunity  for  a 


fuller  and  more  general  discussion  of  library 
and  school  questions  from  the  standpoint  of 
teachers  and  of  librarians  than  has  been  pos- 
sible under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  N.  E. 
A.  conventions.  Whether  this  plan  proves 
practicable  or  not,  information  regarding  the 
A.  L.  A.  conference  should  at  least  be  brought 
specifically  to  the  attention  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
and  its  members,  in  the  hope  that  those 
teachers  interested  in  library  work  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  it  offers,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting. 


Irreparable  among  the  losses  caused  by 
the  San  Francisco  calamity  was  the  de- 
struction of  the  libraries  of  the  city.  The 
summary  given  elsewhere  schedules  the  bare 
facts,  so  far  as  these  are  available,  but  hardly 
indicates  the  full  extent  of  the  loss.  For  it 
is  not  only  a blow  to  the  library  interests  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  coast,  but  to 
scholarship  and  historical  research  through- 
out the  country.  In  rough  figures  over  700,- 
000  volumes  have  been  destroyed,  and  a con- 
servative estimate  of  the  money  loss  is  stated 
as  three  million  dollars ; this,  of  course,  with- 
out consideration  of  the  unique  historic  value 
of  much  of  the  material.  Foremost  probably 
in  historical  and  bibliographical  importance 
was  the  great  Sutro  collection,  of  which  the 
latest  reports  indicate  that  a portion  escaped 
destruction,  and  the  library  of  the  Pioneers’ 
Society,  with  its  original  records  of  the  days  of 
the  Argonauts  and  forty-niners.  The  Mercantile 
Library  collection  also  was  of  great  value,  for 
in  the  early  years  of  its  existence  it  bought 
generously  and  with  discrimination,  and  it 
contained  many  rare  and  valuable  works  that 
can  never  be  replaced.  Gone,  too,  is  the  Pub- 
lic Library’s  fine  collection  of  California  news- 
paper files,  running  back  through  the  last 
sixty  years,  and  its  rich  collection  of  pam- 
phlets relating  to  the  early  history  of  the 
state.  The  Mechanics’  Institute  Library  of 
about  120,000  volumes,  particularly  strong  in 
scientific  works,  the  law  libraries  of  the  city 
and  the  supreme  court,  the  important  special- 
ized collection  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
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small  but  notable  collection  of  the  Bohemian 
Club,  and  a long  list  of  minor  association  li- 
braries and  private  collections,  round  out  the 
record  of  destruction.  Fortunately  the  great 
Bancroft  collection  escaped  the  fire  and  is 
intact.  Its  transfer  to  the  shelter  of  the  state 
university  was  begun  as  soon  as  local  condi- 
tions permitted,  and  by  this  time  it  is  estab- 
lished in  permanent  quarters,  safe  from  the 
dangers  of  fire  or  vandalism. 


Hopefulness  is  the  keynote  of  all  the  mes- 
sages that  have  come  from  San  Francisco  li- 
brarians. The  Mechanics-Mercantile  “will 
rebuild  at  once” ; the  Public  Library  plans  to 
reopen  immediately;  and  on  all  sides  there  is 
evident  determination  and  high  courage.  The 
Public  Library  reports  a nucleus  of  30,000 
books  remaining  out  of  a former  160,000  as 
a basis  for  reconstruction.  These  are  made 
up  of  the  contents  of  four  branches,  ranging 
from  3000  to  9000  volumes  each,  3000  from 
the  delivery  stations,  and  several  thousand  in 
the  possession  of  borrowers.  The  main  li- 
brary is  absolutely  lost,  not  even  a page  or 
part  of  a book  remaining  in  the  ruins  of  the 
city  hall.  With  this  working  collection,  with 
$75,000  insurance  probably  available,  with 
the  sites  remaining,  and  with  an  authorized 
bend  issue  of  a million  dollars  for  a new 
building,  the  library  authorities  face  the  future 
with  confidence.  Nevertheless  help  will  surely 
be  welcome  in  the  great  task  of  restoration  and 
replacement.  From  the  library  of  the  state  uni- 
versity there  has  already  come  an  appeal  for 
duplicates  of  books  lost,  and  the  Public  Li- 
brary, Mechanics-Mercantile,  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  other  libraries  destroyed  or  in- 
jured will  undoubtedly  receive  with  appre- 
ciation sympathy  expressed  in  gifts  of  books. 
There  should  be  no  need  to  appeal  to  the 
strong  bond  of  fellowship  that  unites  all  Amer- 
ican librarians;  to  indicate  the  need  is  suffi- 
cient to  insure  widespread  response,  and  we 
are  sure  that  all  librarians  will  make  special 
effort  to  send  substantial  gifts  of  books  and 
other  material  to  their  brethren  of  the  Pacific 
coast  as  soon  as  they  are  assured  that  such 
gifts  are  desired  and  can  be  handled  without 
inconvenience.  It  should  be  remembered,  too, 
that  enforced  reduction  in  the  staffs  of  the 
crippled  libraries  is  almost  inevitable,  and  this 


should  be  borne  in  mind  by  Eastern  librarians 
in  filling  vacancies  or  in  making  new  appoint- 
ments. 


The  death  of  Dr.  Richard  Garnett  removes 
one  of  the  librarians  of  the  old  order,  who 
in  his  library  spirit  and  devotion  prophesied 
and  inspired  the  new  generation.  Nothing 
could  be  more  delightful  than  the  welcome 
which  any  seeker  after  knowledge  received 
from  that  kindly  scholar  during  the  many 
years  when  he  sat  at  the  center  of  the  great 
reading  room  of  the  British  Museum,  his 
wealth  of  knowledge  always  cheerfully  at  the 
disposal  of  any  one  who  asked.  His  perpetual 
smile,  especially  in  connection  with  his  cu- 
rious manner  of  speech,  seemed  to  those  who 
knew  him  little  possibly  a muscular  habit 
rather  than  a real  expression  of  interest;  but 
it  was  real,  and  really  represented  the  man’s 
sweetness  of  nature  and  wonderful  catholicity 
of  interest  alike  in  persons  and  in  subjects  of 
knowledge.  Henry  Bradshaw’s  warm  heart 
and  great  cordial  hand  were  known  chiefly 
to  those  scholars  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, young  and  old,  who  had  reason  to 
come  in  personal  relation  with  his  tender  and 
beautiful  character;  but  Richard  Garnett  was 
set  in  the  most  public  of  places,  where  all  men 
and  women  could  turn  to  him,  and  to  none 
was  he  ever  other  than  courteous,  helpful, 
kindly  in  all  things,  large  or  little.  His  long 
service  in  the  reading  room  earned  for  him 
later  the  first  place  in  the  English  library 
world,  as  keeper  of  printed  books  in  the  Mu- 
seum, and  the  promotion  rejoiced  greatly  all 
those  who  knew  the  library  and  the  man.  In 
his  later  years,  especially  after  his  retirement, 
he  lent  his  name  perhaps  to  more  enterprises 
than  he  could  readily  supervise  or  co-operate 
in,  despite  his  enormous  powers  of  detail 
work;  but  in  yielding  to  this  temptation,  be- 
fore which  so  many  men  of  our  time  give 
way,  he  was  persuaded  quite  as  much  by  good 
nature,  by  the  desire  to  oblige  those  who 
sought  his  name,  as  by  hope  of  pecuniary  gain. 
To  have  known  him  was  a blessing  and  an 
inspiration,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  put 
on  paper  for  those  to  read  who  did  not  know 
him  any  adequate  expression  of  the  affection 
and  respect  with  which  his  name  will  be 
remembered. 
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BOOKS  AND  LIFE* 

By  Edward  Asahel  Birge,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  College  of  Letters  and  Science, 
University  of  Wisconsin ; Director  Madison  Free  Library 


The  aspect  of  the  subject  to  which  I would 
call  your  attention  is  the  often  observed  fact 
of  the  extent  to  which  modern  life  in  all  of 
its  phases  is  becoming  based  upon  books.  I say 
in  all  of  its  phases,  for  we  are  concerned  with 
the  present  extent  of  this  relation  between 
books  and  life  and  with  its  rapid  increase, 
rather  than  with  its  existence.  Ever  since  the 
beginnings  of  human  society  men  have  based 
their  actions  on  the  teachings  of  experience. 
Part  of  these  teachings  each  individual  has  di- 
rectly derived  from  his  environment,  and  he 
has  supplemented  and  enlarged  them  by  means 
of  those  coming  from  the  remembered  experi- 
ence of  others,  often  belonging  to  an  older 
generation.  Later  in  history  there  were  added 
those  teachings  derived  from  books  — from 
the  recorded  experience  of  others.  With  that 
enlargement  of  the  basis  of  the  human  action 
which  comes  from  the  remembered  experience 
of  others  we,  as  librarians,  have  nothing  to 
do,  and,  indeed,  there  is  little  to  say  about  it 
now  w'hich  could  not  have  been  said  with 
equal  propriety,  one,  twTo,  or  twenty  centuries 
ago.  With  books  the  case  is  different.  The 
last  century,  the  last  generation,  the  last  de- 
cade— each  has  seen  a transfer  of  the  basis 
of  action  from  the  oral  to  the  printed  w'ord, 
W’hich  could  be  paralleled  by  no  other  period 
of  equal  length  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
The  story  of  this  transfer  from  talk  to  print, 
from  rule  of  thumb  to  textbook,  from  tradi- 
tion to  school,  from  practice  to  science,  is 
long  and  intensely  interesting.  I can  touch 
only  a few  phases  of  it. 

First  consider  the  lengthening  of  the  school 
period  for  children.  I do  not  think  it  is  pos- 
sible accurately  to  compare  the  present  length 
of  this  period  with  that  which  existed  a cen- 
tury or  a half  century  ago;  nor  would  such  a 
comparison  greatly  interest  us.  It  is  enough 
for  our  purpose  to  know'  that  years  have  been 
added  to  the  school  life  of  many  thousands  of 
the  youth  of  all  classes.  As  a single  illus- 
tration, consider  the  effect  of  the  high  school, 
whose  development  into  a large  and  popular 


* President's  address  before  Wisconsin  Library 
Association,  Feb.  2 1,  1906.  The  A.  L.  A.  Publishing 
Board  will  supply  reprints  at  5c.  apiece,  or  $3  per  100. 


institution,  an  institution  affecting  great 
masses  of  the  people,  belongs  almost  wholly 
to  the  period  within  the  life  of  the  generation 
now  on  the  stage.  A half  century  ago  the 
public  high  school  was  almost  unknown  and 
the  private  academy  reached  very  few  per- 
sons. Only  a generation  ago  the  number  of 
students  in  secondary  schools  was  hardly  one- 
tenth  of  the  present  number.  The  attendance 
on  institutions  of  secondary  grade  has  thus 
increased  five  times  as  rapidly  as  the  popula- 
tion. Within  the  past  fifteen  years  the  at- 
tendance in  the  high  schools  of  Milwaukee 
has  more  than  trebled,  while  only  a little  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  has  been  added  to  the 
population  of  the  city.  In  Racine  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  ratio  holds,  and  so  for  many 
other  cities  of  the  United  States,  the  increase 
being  least  marked  in  New  England  cities,  and 
greatest  in  the  cities  of  the  West. 

The  formative  influence  of  the  high  school 
youth  are  far  more  extensively  and  exclu- 
sively books  than  were  those  of  his  father  or 
grandfather,  who  probably  began  to  learn  his 
trade,  or  his  business,  at  about  the  age  when 
his  boy  enters  the  high  school,  and  who  there- 
fore, during  the  period  of  adolescence,  re- 
ceived his  training  from  action  rather  than 
from  study,  from  oral  rather  than  from 
printed  experience. 

One  may  find  to-day  in  the  writings  of 
many 'teachers  jeremiads  over  the  shortness 
of  the  average  school  life  of  children.  I 
would  not  contradict  their  statistics  and  would  . 
join  in  their  regrets,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  most  striking  phenomenon  in  the  life  of 
the  children  of  the  past  thirty  years  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  their  training  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  use  of  books  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  use  of  books  as  the  period  has 
advanced.  Few  as  the  school  years  of  chil- 
dren now  are,  those  of  any  older  generation 
have  been  fewer.  This  aspect  of  the  matter 
is  the  one  that  is  of  interest  to  us,  and  the 
school  life  of  the  present,  instead  of  arousing 
our  regrets  by  its  brevity,  may  well  call  out 
our  astonishment  by  its  length,  and  demand 
the  use  of  our  best  wits  to  see  the  changes 
which  have  been  caused  in  the  life  of  the 
present  and  to  forecast  those  which  in  the 
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future  will  flow  from  this  fundamental  change 
in  education. 

One  of  these  correlated  changes  is  already 
apparent  — the  extension  of  the  period  of 
book  learning  for  many  thousands  of  persons 
into  the  college  and  university  course. 

In  1850  the  total  attendance  on  colleges  in 
•the  United  States  was  about  ten  thousand. 
Half  a century  later,  when  the  population  of 
the  country  had  increased  about  three  and  one- 
third  times,  the  college  students  had  increased 
in  a tenfold  ratio,  or  more  than  three  times 
as  rapidly  as  the  population.  Even  more  sig- 
nificant is  the  growth  in  the  number  of  col- 
lege students  in  more  recent  years.  Since 
1889  the  number  has  more  than  doubled,  thus 
continuing  in  the  latest  years  a ratio  of  growth 
with  reference  to  population  quite  as  great  as 
in  earlier  years. 

An  equally  significant,  and  quite  as  con- 
spicuous change,  is  seen  in  the  growth  of  tech- 
nical education.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  I 
came  to  Wisconsin,  the  university  was  grad- 
uating from  two  or  three  to  half  a dozen  en- 
gineers yearly,  and  these  could  not  all  find 
occupation  in  this  commonwealth,  with  a pop- 
ulation then  of  more  than  a million  people. 
Now  a hundred  graduates  go  out  at  Com- 
mencement, while  the  population  of  the  state 
has  little  more  than  doubled,  and  while  other 
engineering  schools  of  high  rank  have  mul- 
tiplied all  around  it. 

Nowadays  the  man  of  books,  rather  than 
the  man  of  tradition,  is  directing  the  work  of 
the  world.  In  the  copper  mines  of  the  north 
the  old-fashioned  mine  captain,  who  received 
his  profession  and  its  traditions  from  his 
father,  is  disappearing  and  has  almost  van- 
ished. His  place  is  taken  by  the  graduate  of 
a mining  school,  who  interprets  what  he  sees, 
not  by  the  light  of  the  experience  of  his 
elders,  communicated  to  him  orally,  but  by 
the  far  clearer  light  of  the  collective  experi- 
ence of  men  embodied  in  books.  When  the 
capitalist  now  desires  to  explore  for  new  iron 
mines  he  employs  not  the  old-fashioned  pros- 
pector, but  puts  into  the  field  a party  of  young 
men  often  fresh  from  the  geological  labora- 
tory. Thus  science,  organized  knowledge, 
book  learning,  is  driving  out  with  increasing 
rapidity  the  picturesque  figures  of  past  times 
— times  wholly  past,  though  only  just  behind 
us  in  years.  That  “bookish  theoric,”  so  de- 
tested by  Iago,  is  apparently  firmly  in  control 


of  affairs  and  has  displaced  its  predecessors 
and  rivals. 

In  countless  other  ways  the  same  fact  is 
shown.  Half  a century  ago  a youth  who  de- 
sired to  become  a lawyer  or  a doctor  entered 
the  office  of  a practitioner  and  learned  his  pro- 
fession by  practice  and  experience.  Now  he 
goes  to  the  school  of  law  or  medicine  and 
gains  his  entrance  to  his  chosen  calling  by  the 
way  of  books  and  laboratories.  Even  com- 
merce and  trade,  in  which  the  rules  of  practical 
experience  seem  most  firmly  entrenched,  are 
shifting  their  bases  to  books,  and  schools  of 
commerce  and  trade  schools  are  springing  up 
on  every  hand  to  give  youth  a broader  founda- 
tion of  knowledge  than  can  be  gained  from 
practice.  Still  more  significant  are  the  facts 
shown  by  the  enormous  development  of  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  farmers’  bulletins 
and  farmers’ institutes.  Agriculture,  that  calling 
which  of  all  others  is  most  ancient  and  most 
conservative,  is  rapidly  changing  its  basis 
from  tradition  to  books.  Perhaps  I ought  not 
to  say  “most  conservative,”  for  there  is  one 
calling  which  may  better  deserve  the  title  — 
that  of  the  domestic  industries  practiced  by 
women.  Yet  even  here  a beginning  of  the 
transfer,  although  a small  one,  has  been  made 
by  schools  of  domestic  science. 

While  this  beginning  is  but  small,  and  while 
the  traditional  professions  of  women  have  not 
yet  been  greatly  modified  by  books,  the  life 
of  no  class  of  the  community  has  been  more 
profoundly  affected  by  this  general  change 
than  has  that  of  women.  With  the  passing 
away  of  home  industries  and  with  the  great 
increase  of  wealth  which  the  past  century,  or 
half  century,  has  seen,  have  come  vastly  in- 
creased opportunities  to  women  for  leisure, 
for  release  from  domestic  duties,  and  for  the 
prolongation  of  school  life.  The  statistics  of 
high  schools  and  colleges  sufficiently  show' 
the  use  which  they  are  making  of  this  leisure. 
Other  facts  arc  equally  obvious  and  significant 
as  show'ing  the  transfer  of  the  basis  cf 
woman’s  life  from  domestic  experience  to 
books.  The  woman’s  club,  I suppose,  may  be 
said  fairly  to  take  the  place  of  the  sewing 
circle  of  our  mothers  and  grandmothers.  The 
contrast  even  in  the  name  is  significant,  as 
marking  the  transfer  of  interest  from  the 
circle  of  domestic  experience  to  the  wider 
domain  of  the  recorded  life  of  the  world,  to 
the  realm  of  books. 
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Thus  at  whatever  point  we  examine  the  life 
of  the  present,  we  find  it  basing  itself  on 
books,  both  for  action  and  for  enjoyment,  and 
that  in  an  ever-increasing  degree.  This  truth 
is  peculiarly  evident  to  you  as  librarians, 
since  the  facts  of  your  own  profession  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  libraries  and  library  work 
afford  one  of  the  latest  phases  of  this  general 
movement. 

From  1875  to  1896  the  number  of  libraries  in 
the  United  States  just  about  doubled,  increasing 
steadily,  and  adding,  during  this  period,  about 
2coo  libraries,  or  a little  less  than  100  per 
year.  From  1896  to  1900,  1350  libraries  were 
added,  or  about  450  per  year.  From  1900  to 
1903,  1500  libraries  were  founded,  or  500  per 
year.  In  the  past  ten  years  the  number  of 
libraries  must  have  doubled ; a ratio  of  growth 
at  least  four  times  that  of  the  population.  . . . 

It  is  plain  that  the  adjustment  of  the  li- 
brary to  this  movement  of  men’s  minds  to- 
wards books  is  the  most  important  practical 
question  for  all  of  us.  Questions  of  manage- 
ment, of  administration,  of  methods  are  all  of 
secondary  importance  beside  this  one  — if,  in- 
deed, they  may  be  called  even  secondary.  For 
this  change  of  base  is  a revolutionary  affair, 
not  a mere  matter  of  readjustment  of  detail, 
and  it  is  no  easy  task  for  the  library  to  find 
itself  in  such  a movement.  Libraries  are  so 
small  a part  of  the  national  intellectual  life, 
so  small,  in  the  mass,  for  example,  in  com- 
parison to  the  schools,  so  small  in  the  single 
institution  in  comparison  to  the  great  univer- 
sities, that  their  proper  influence  and  work 
are  easily  overlooked.  There  is  sometimes 
danger  that  they  may  be  swept  into  currents 
guided  by  other  forces  rather  than  find  oppor- 
tunity freely  to  contribute  their  own  share  to 
the  movement. 

Let  us  then  turn  to  the  more  practical  side 
of  the  question,  and  ask  how  the  library  is 
adjusting  itself,  in  this  changed  relation  of 
men,  where  it  has  best  succeeded,  and  where 
it  still  has  most  to  do.  Let  us  ask  where  ex- 
perience seems  to  promise  successful  solution 
of  problems,  and  where  the  problems  are  in 
that  stage  in  which  only  doubtful  success  can 
be  expected  from  experiments,  and  final  solu- 
tion still  lies  far  before  us. 

The  library  began  as  a place  to  keep  books, 
permitting  their  use  by  the  public,  but  often 
under  such  restrictions  as  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  service  was  granted  “grudgingly  and 


of  necessity.”  Books  and  the  higher  life  were 
in  some  obscure  way  correlated  in  the  mind 
of  the  librarian,  and  he  too  often  seemed  to 
fee]  that  these  were  treasures  not  to  be  shared 
by  the  many.  The  first  change  which  came, 
therefore,  as  the  library  was  swept  into  the 
general  intellectual  current  of  the  time,  was 
the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
books  and  their  replacement  by  devices  in- 
tended to  encourage  and  extend  that  use.  A 
second  step,  and  a much  more  revolutionary 
one,  has  been  to  teach  the  community  directly 
the  uses  of  books,  and  thus  not  merely  to  af- 
ford easy  conditions  for  the  use  of  books  on 
the  part  of  those  who  want  them,  but  to  add 
a positive  force  which  will  compel  the  books 
to  go  out  into  the  community,  there  to  per- 
form their  present  service  and  to  create  a de- 
mand for  an  increased  service  in  the  future. 

This  change  marks  a fundamental  departure 
of  the  library  from  its  old  basis,  and  one 
which  will  affect  it  greatly,  for  good  and  per- 
haps for  ill.  The  movement  toward  freedom 
of  administration  was  really  concerned  with 
small  matters,  and  left  unaltered  the  central 
plan  and  purpose  of  the  library.  But  with 
the  assumption  of  direct  educational  w’ork  for 
children,  for  women,  for  men,  the  library 
has  entered  upon  a new  epoch  in  its  evolu- 
tion. It  has  taken  up  duties  which  are  cer- 
tain greatly  to  increase,  if  successfully  per- 
formed, duties  whose  performance  will  de- 
mand greatly  enlarged  resources  — of  space 
and  of  money,  of  books  and  of  working  staff. 
And  what  is  of  even  greater  importance,  the 
purpose,  the  point  of  view,  of  those  who  con- 
trol the  library,  and  the  temper  of  the  ad- 
ministration, will  change,  and  ought  to  change, 
under  the  pressure  of  these  new  duties. 

This  positive  and  educational  library  work 
falls  into  two  main  types  — that  for  children, 
and  that  for  adults  — both  men  and  women. 
It  is  still  in  a tentative  condition,  in  a forma- 
tive and  experimental  period.  The  results  are 
still  so  few  and  recent  that  they  do  not  admit 
any  exact  formulation.  They  permit  only 
general  and  suggestive  statement. 

Work  for  children  is,  in  some  ways,  the 
easiest  educational  attempt  of  the  library,  since 
it  runs  parallel  to  the  work  of  the  schools, 
and  those  for  whom  the  work  is  done  are 
easily  reached  and  easily  guided.  Its  function 
is,  of  course,  in  part  to  supplement  the 
school.  It  would  be,  however,  a great  mis- 
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fortune  if  it  were  looked  upon  merely  as  a 
supplement  to  the  school,  as  a means  of  pro- 
viding reading  which  the  school  ought  to  buy, 
but  cannot  afford.  Its  purpose  is  rather  to 
begin  in  childhood,  both  for  pleasure  and  for 
profit,  a voluntary  association  with  books 
which  lie  wholly  outside  of  the  school  pro- 
gram. It  aims  to  begin  the  early  formation 
of  the  habit  of  reading  as  distinguished  from 
study  — a habit  which  will  be  permanent,  in- 
stead of  ending  with  the  period  of  formal  in- 
struction. It  recognizes  the  fact  that  school 
life  must  soon  end,  and  that  when  the  end 
comes,  the  important  feature  of  the  child’s 
intellectual  condition  is  not  so  much  the 
amount  he  has  learned  as  the  temper  and 
habit  of  his  mind  toward  books.  Has  he 
merely  learned  certain  truths  from  books  or 
are  books  open  to  him?  It  is  of  fundamental 
importance  to  the  community  that  the  second 
alternative  be  secured.  The  school  libraries 
and  children’s  librarians  are,  therefore,  not  to 
feel  that  their  duty  is  to  supplement  the 
school.  That  duty  lies  on  a different,  and,  in 
a way,  a higher  plane,  in  a more  spiritual  re- 
gion. It  is  their  part  to  make  the  child  a 
citizen  of  the  world  of  books,  and  to  natural- 
ize him  so  thoroughly  that  he  will  always 
remain  a citizen.  Thus  only  can  he  share 
fully,  not  only  in  the  high  and  permanent 
pleasures  that  books  afford,  but  also  in  that 
great  movement  of  life  toward  books  which 
marks  our  time. 

From  remarks  which  I have  heard  on  va- 
rious occasions,  I believe  this  extension  of 
library  service  and  library  duties  to  youth  has 
often  been  misunderstood.  Work  with  school 
children,  whether  done  by  the  library  force 
as  part  of  their  duties,  or  by  assistants  es- 
pecially engaged,  has  seemed  to  many  to  be 
a somewhat  unnecessary  extension  of  the  li- 
brary— something  of  a luxury.  These  added 
duties  have  often  been  assumed  by  the  libra- 
ries under  special  pleas,  and  for  reasons  tem- 
porary in  character.  But  in  that  wider  view 
which  I am  trying  to  present,  the  truth  is 
recognized  that  the  library  is  a permanent 
storehouse  of  books  for  the  community,  to 
which  the  citizen  of  every  class  and  age 
must  repair  for  knowledge  not  only  interesting 
and  useful,  but  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
life.  We  recognize  also  that  while  the  train- 
ing of  the  schools  soon  ceases  for  every  indi- 
vidual, the  service  of  the  library  extends 


throughout  life.  We  assert  also  that  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  service  must  be  taught  to  the 
members  of  the  community  from  childhood, 
and  that  the  efficiency  of  the  books  will  large- 
ly depend  on  the  efficiency  with  which  this 
teaching  is  done. 

Especial  care  must  be  taken  with  children 
and  youth  toward  the  end  of  the  ordinary 
school  periods  — in  the  upper  grades  and  in 
the  high  school.  Here  it  is  that  the  transi- 
tion to  independent  reading  must  come.  The 
children’s  room  must  not  be  merely  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
school,  but  the  library  must  supply  to  youth 
of  all  ages  not  only  books,  but  inspiration  in 
reading.  The  questions  which  arise  in  work 
for  children  are  many  and  often  perplexing, 
but,  if  these  general  principles  are  accepted, 
they  are,  after  all,  questions  of  detail  rather 
than  of  principle. 

The  library’s  influence  over  women  has 
been  the  greatest  in  extent  and  productive  of 
the  largest  results;  so  much  so  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  critics  of  the  public  library, 
that  institution  is  in  great  danger  of  becom- 
ing “feminized.”  I shall  not  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss so  large  a subject  as  that  indicated  by 
this  fearful  word,  but  it  may  not  be  unprofit- 
able to  touch  upon  the  causes  which  have 
given  the  work  of  the  library  for  women  at 
once  so  great  an  extension  and  so  great  a 
success,  as  well  as  some  obvious  limitations. 
I should  place  first  among  the  causes,  both 
for  the  success  and  the  limitation  of  this  in- 
fluence, the  recent  acquisition  by  women  of 
large  opportunities  for  the  intellectual  life, 
their  natural  conservatism,  and  their  greatly 
increased  leisure  as  compared  with  men.  That 
women  read  books,  and  read  them  in  enor- 
mous numbers,  is  granted,  indeed  asserted. 
That  they  read  seriously  I have  heard  ques- 
tioned and  have  always  wondered  at  the 
doubt.  It  seems  to  me  rather  that  they  never 
read  in  any  way  except  seriously.  Flow  many 
women  — reading  women,  I mean  — can  put 
away  an  unfinished  book  without  a certain 
sense  of  guilt?  How  many  can  “browse 
about”  in  a library,  and  enjoy  doing  so?  How 
many  really  like  to  read  a dictionary  or  en- 
cyclopaedia without  ulterior  designs  upon  an 
article  for  the  women’s  club,  or,  at  least, 
without  wanting  to  know  something?  These 
are  all  tests  — unconscious,  but  none  the  less 
excellent  — of  real  readers,  of  those  to  whom 
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books  are  live  and  intimate  friends.  While 
I have  no  statistics  at  hand,  I fear  that  many 
women  most  devoted  to  libraries  would  fail 
to  reach  this  standard.  The  field  of  the  in- 
tellectual life  has  been  widely  opened  to 
women  so  recently  that  they  still  feel  a cer- 
tain sense  of  duty  along  with  the  privilege 
which  is  granted  them  in  entering  it,  rather 
than  a complete  sense  of  being  at  home  there. 
The  conservatism  of  women  helps  this  tend- 
ency to  read  seriously  and  for  general  pur- 
poses. The  traditional  use  of  books  as  a 
means  of  culture  appeals  to  their  more  con- 
servative mind  as  it  does  not  to  men.  They 
are  more  easily  induced  to  read  for  read- 
ing’s sake  — they  are  willing  to  read  the 
books  one  ought  to  read.  They  are  moved  by 
considerations  of  mental  improvement  inde- 
pendent of  any  result  beyond  the  improve- 
ment itself.  The  library  as  a library  attracts 
them.  Then,  too,  the  amount  of  their  read- 
ing and  its  character  is  modified  by  the  fact 
that  women  are  so  much  more  limited  than 
men  in  means  to  pass  their  leisure.  Jerome  K. 
Jerome  (if  correctly  reported  by  newspapers) 
recently  pointed  out  that  much  so-called  read- 
ing is  no  more  an  intellectual  process  than  is 
smoking  a cigar,  and  that  often  we  go  to 
books  just  as  to  the  cigar,  to  pass  the  time 
and  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  disagreeable 
thoughts.  Of  course  this  is,  and  ought  to  be. 
wholly  true,  and  since  with  us  the  cigar  is  a 
masculine  privilege,  the  woman  must  take  to 
books  as  the  man  takes  to  smoking,  and  even 
to  drinking.  Speaking  seriously,  the  library 
is  to  many  women  a relief  from  care  — the 
only  distraction  from  the  monotony  of  rou- 
tine. It  is  a cheap  and  easy  thing  to  sneer  at 
this  use  of  books,  but  we  who  believe  in 
the  friendship  of  books  know  that  here  lies 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  they  can  give, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  true 
friendship.  Nor  do  we  wonder  that  the  un- 
cultivated, or  the  half-cultivated,  often  choose 
their  book  friends  from  a class  not  greatly 
above  their  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  women  have  hardly  be- 
gun to  use  books  on  lines  along  which  we  are 
seeking  to  get  men  to  read  — in  directions 
connected  with  their  trade  or  profession.  Do- 
mestic industries,  so  far  as  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  women,  are  still  almost  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  tradition.  They  are  not  ex- 


posed to  competition.  Failure  or  inefficiency 
does  not  put  the  proprietor  out  of  business. 
Their  results  are  not  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents.  In  a word,  the  whole  line  of  motives 
which  is  forcing  masculine  industries  over 
to  the  basis  of  books  is  lacking  in  the  chief 
feminine  occupations.  We  are  now  seeing 
only  the  feeble  beginnings  of  the  attempt  thus 
to  transfer  them  from  tradition  to  science. 
A long  time  must  pass,  and  social  conditions 
greatly  change,  before  the  transfer  is  made. 
Thus  women  are  not  forced  from  general  to 
special  lines  of  reading,  while  they  have 
greater  motive  for  general  reading  than  have 
men. 

As  a result,  women  are  becoming,  to  a 
degree  without  example  in  the  past,  the  pos- 
sessors and  transmitters  of  the  life  of  culture. 
I do  not  believe  that  fewer  men  read  good 
literature  than  formerly,  but  the  increase  in 
masculine  readers  of  this  type  has  been  so 
much  less  than  the  increase  in  women  readers 
that  in  comparison  the  number  of  men  seems 
to  have  shrunken  greatly.  Of  course  much 
of  this  reading  by  women  for  culture  is  de- 
sultory and  aimless,  much  is  misdirected. 
But  after  all  deductions  are  made,  it  remains 
true  that  the  knowledge  of  books,  and,  in- 
deed, the  friendship  of  books,  seems  to  be 
tending  to  become  the  possession  of  women 
rather  than  of  men.  It  has  always  belonged 
to  a certain  class  of  men  — not  a very  large 
part  of  the  community  — and  it  is  still  theirs; 
but  its  extension  to  other  classes  has  been 
along  female  lines  rather  than  male,  and  its 
transmission  to  the  next  generation  seems 
only  too  likely  to  depend  in  a large  measure 
upon  the  female  line.  College  statistics  at 
present  show  the  same  facts.  Language,  lit- 
erature, and  art  are  the  chosen  studies  of 
women.  Men  turn  rather  to  science,  eco- 
nomics, or  politics  — subjects  which,  they  sup- 
pose, bear  directly  on  future  plans  for  life. 
These  great  subjects  whose  main  purpose  in 
education  is  the  uplifting  of  the  mind,  the 
widening  of  the  mental  horizon  without  direct 
reference  to  any  specific  line  of  life  — these 
appeal  far  more  strongly  to  women  than  to 
men,  and  their  influence,  in  a rapidly  increas- 
ing degree,  will  reach  the  next  generation 
through  the  mother  rather  than  through  the 
father.  It  would  be  a pessimistic  view  which 
should  say  that  modern  society  is  coming  to 
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depend  on  the  mothers  for  the  accumulation 
and  transmission  of  culture,  while  retaining  in 
the  male  line  the  function  of  accumulating 
and  transmitting  wealth,  though  much  could 
be  said  for  the  thesis  and  a very  plausible 
argument  could  be  constructed  for  it. 

If  all  this  is  true,  it  is  inevitable  that  women 
should  use  libraries  far  more  than  men.  It 
is  equally  inevitable  that  in  this  large  use 
much  should  be  trivial,  much  customary,  much 
misdirected  and  unwise.  Nature  has  no 
means  of  reaching  success  except  by  the  rule 
of  natural  selection  — the  old-fashioned  plan 
of  “cut-and-try,”  and  this  means  much  fail- 
ure along  the  road  of  advance.  We  who  see 
the  work  of  the  library  from  our  daily  ex- 
perience know  how  much  it  is  contributing 
of  culture,  how  much  of  happiness,  to  the 
life  of  women,  and  through  them  to  that  of 
the  community. 

But  men  — why  do  they  not  use  the  library, 
say  the  critics,  and  what  shall  the  library  do 
to  increase  its  use  by  men?  You  have  all 
read  the  vigorous  article  that  the  Independent 
published  on  this  subject  last  summer,  which, 
with  much  of  error,  contains  a good  deal  of 
truth  in  a stimulating  form.  It  presents  a 
subject  which  must  have  a somewhat  larger 
treatment. 

It  ought  first  to  be  said  that  in  this  and 
other  articles  on  the  topic  the  terms  women 
and  men  are  by  no  means  similarly  used. 
The  writers  are  not  concerned  about  men  at 
large  — the  husbands  and  brothers  of  the 
women  who  are  said  to  visit  the  library  — the 
women  of  comparative  leisure,  who  are  seek- 
ing information  on  art,  literature,  or  ances- 
try, who  are  trying  to  get  up  a paper  for  the 
club,  or  who  visit  the  iibrary  for  recreation. 
It  is  the  plumber,  the  machinist,  the  grocer, 
whose  absence  they  deplore,  and  to  whom  they 
think  the  library  ought  to  give  help.  Not 
only  so,  but  it  is  the  plumber  as  a plumber, 
rather  than  as  a man,  whose  presence  is  de- 
sired and  who  is  to  be  aided.  The  library, 
says  the  Independent  in  effect,  ought  to  teach 
the  plumber  how  to  “plumb ought  to  fur- 
nish him  with  information  which  his  boss  is 
unable  to  give.  But  this  is  a new  function 
for  libraries,  however  useful  it  may  be,  and 
a function  which  libraries  do  not  attempt  for 
women.  Dressmakers  do  not  (I  speak  under 
correction,  but  1 think  I am  right)  expect  to 
secure  at  a library  a knowledge  of  how  to  fit 


a difficult  customer,  any  more  than  do  tailors. 
Yet  this  sort  of  thing,  we  are  told,  the  library 
ought  to  do  for  men ; and  we  are  told  in  a 
tone  which  implies  that  here  is  an  obvious 
duty  which  only  wilful  ignorance  can  over- 
look. 

It  ought  rather  to  be  recognized  that  in 
undertaking  this  work  the  public  library  is 
entering  a new  and  almost  unexplored  field 
of  effort,  and  also  that  it  is  trying  to  extend 
its  influence  to  classes  of  the  community  which 
it  has  not  hitherto  reached,  and  along  lines 
of  knowledge  which  it  has  never  seriously  at- 
tempted to  follow.  In  such  a work  there  must 
be  many  experiments  and  many  failures,  and 
the  positive  results  will  be  small  for  a long 
time.  . . . 

The  problem  for  the  library,  as  regards 
men,  is  therefore  twofold : 1,  Can  men  be  in- 
duced to  visit  the  library  for  general  pur- 
poses, to  use  it  in  ways  similar  to  those  for 
which  women  come  to  it?  2,  How  can  the 
wage-earners  and  handicraftsmen  be  induced 
to  visit  the  library  and  use  its  books  for  their 
practical  advantage? 

Let  us  first  consider  the  general  question : 
Can  we  reach  the  men  ? The  women  come  to 
the  libraries,  say  the  critics,  in  shoals  and 
droves,  for  all  sorts  of  intellectual  purposes, 
good  and  bad.  You  catch  the  children,  they 
say,  in  school,  when  they  cannot  get  away, 
and  indeed  are  glad  of  relief  from  lessons ; 
but  the  men  — can  we  reach  them  and  affect 
their  lives?  In  reply  we  must  say  at  once  and 
frankly  that  no  such  large  volume  of  success 
with  men  is  possible  as  has  been  the  case 
with  women.  The  public  library  came  to 
women  at  the  precise  moment  when  increased 
education  disposed  them  to  use  it,  and  in- 
creased leisure  gave  them  the  opportunity. 
It  fills  a space  in  their  lives  which  would  be 
otherwise  void.  But  the  present  time  is  one 
of  decreased  leisure  and  increased  intensity 
of  work  for  all  classes  of  men.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  except  from  this  statement  the  wage- 
earner,  who  as  eight  hour  laws  and  customs 
come  into,  force  will  have  more  time  for  read- 
ing than  the  man  of  almost  any  other  class 
in  the  community.  This  movement  toward 
lessened  hours  of  labor  is  more  effective 
where  libraries  are  best  organized  and  there- 
fore presents  an  opportunity  for  the  extension 
of  library  influence,  both  general  and  special. 
The  opportunity  must  be  improved,  yet 
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neither  the  wage-earner  nor  the  business  man 
will  be  easy  to  reach ; neither  has  been 
among  the  active  patrons  of  the  library  in 
the  past.  Their  lives  are  already  full,  both 
with  business  and  pleasure,  and  if  the  library 
is  to  reach  them,  it  must  attract  them  on  lines 
which  appeal  to  them  more  strongly  than 
business  or  present  pleasure.  It  must  reach 
needs  which  they  know'  and  feel  to  be  real. 

I do  not  believe  that  men  of  the  present 
generation  will  come  to  libraries  in  great  num- 
bers for  the  purposes  that  attract  women. 
We  might  as  well  admit  that  they  will  not 
substitute  the  novel  for  the  cigar,  the  printed 
story  for  the  companionship  of  the  club.  They 
will  not  read  good  books  because  they  ought 
to  do  so,  and  the  number  who  will  read  them 
because  they  like  to  do  so  is  unfortunately 
not  great.  Men  have  not  thus  acted  since  the 
world  began,  and  man-like,  they  will  not  do 
so  now,  even  though  such  conduct  on  their 
part  would  help  our  library  statistics  very 
greatly.  Nor  will  any  great  number  of  them 
read  in  order  to  enlarge  their  basis  of  life, 
for,  in  spite  of  the  greatness  of  the  movement 
toward  books,  it  affects  at  first  hand  only  a 
few  people  in  the  community.  The  mass  of 
workmen,  now  and  always,  will  get  their 
knowledge  from  tradition  or  at  secondhand. 
It  will  be  the  unusual  man  who  will  get  his 
ideas  from  books  at  first  hand  and  thus  im- 
prove his  work  and  that  of  his  fellows. 

The  problem  is  then  to  reach  these  few,  and 
through  them  the  community;  and  this  brings 
us  to  the  second  phase  of  the  question.  I do 
not  find  that  the  problem  has  been  solved ; 
perhaps  it  is  too  recent.  But  libraries  have 
been  attempting  its  solution  by  various  meth- 
ods and  with  varying  success. 

The  first  and  most  successful  attempt  is 
that  of  the  large  libraries,  like  that  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn, 
which  maintain  a technical  library  for  the 
men  — a library  adequately  housed  in  its  own 
rooms  and  administered  by  a special  librarian. 
These  technical  libraries  for  working  men 
succeed  in  their  aim  of  reaching  many  of  the 
class  for  which  they  are  established.  They 
offer  not  merely  an  opportunity  for  reading, 
but  that  guidance  in  the  use  of  books  which 
all  classes  of  the  community  need,  if  they 
are  to  use  books  for  a serious  purpose.  They 
show  us  that  success  in  this  line  of  effort  may 


be  reached  if  the  library  has  an  income  suffi- 
cient to  enable  it  to  undertake  the  task  on 
a large  scale. 

This  condition  is,  however,  not  that  of 
most  of  the  libraries  which  are  represented 
here.  Our  incomes  are  none  too  large  for 
the  work  which  we  must  necessarily  do  for 
the  general  public.  Such  libraries  must  or- 
dinarily content  themselves  with  offering  to 
men  opportunities  for  reading  without  special 
guidance  in  the  use  of  tfie  books.  This  work 
has  been  attempted  in  a good  many  of  the 
smaller  libraries.  They  attempt  to  provide 
masculine  conditions  for  reading  and  reading 
material  which  will  appeal  to  men.  The  first 
includes  a well-furnished,  comfortable  room 
for  men,  where  a man  can  come  in  his  work- 
ing clothes  without  feeling  that  he  is  out  of 
place;  smoking  may  be  allowed  or  not — both 
plans  are  tried  without  great  difference  in 
apparent  result.  The  masculine  reading  com- 
prise§  copies  of  newspapers  and  magazines; 
good  books  of  literature  which  can  be  left  in 
the  room  (paper  bound  copies  suggested)  : 
most  important  of  all  are  trade  journals;  if 
possible,  files  of  the  recent  volumes  of  these 
journals,  selected  according  to  the  industries 
of  each  town;  and  the  most  readable  and 
most  recent  reference  books  on  similar  sub- 
jects. In  a word,  a room  is  furnished  and 
provided  with  reading  which  will  appeal  to  the 
classes  of  men  who  do  not  ordinarily  use  li- 
braries and  who  are  not  greatly  interested  in 
literature. 

This  plan  is  a good  one  and  ought  to  be 
tried,  but  I believe  the  conditions  are  ex- 
ceptional under  which  it  will  reach  large 
numbers  of  men.  Inertia  and  habit  will  keep 
most  of  them  away  from  the  library.  They 
will  see  the  daily  papers  at  their  wonted 
places  of  resort,  and  the  room,  necessarily 
lacking  in  much  of  the  freedom  of  the  club, 
will  fail  to  attract  very  many  of  them.  They 
will  not  form  the  habit  of  visiting  it,  even 
though  they  might  enjoy  it  if  the  habit  were 
formed.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in- 
creasing numbers  of  the  larger  manufactur- 
ing concerns  are  providing  their  employees 
with  reading  of  this  kind,  and  thus  limiting 
the  use  of  the  city  library. 

In  some  libraries  the  attempt  to  reach  men 
has  gone  still  further  and  has  led  to  an  in- 
clusion of  attractions  which  are  ordinarily 
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regarded  as  outside  of  the  work  of  a library. 
They  have  attempted  to  combine  to  some  de- 
gree the  privileges  of  a club  with  that  of  the 
public  library.  The  Stevens  Point  Library  has 
a club  room,  equipped  with  billiard  tables, 
cards,  etc.,  as  well  as  with  technical  journals 
and  similar  books.  This,  the  librarian  re- 
ports, is  very  successful  in  attracting  boys, 
many  of  whom  learn  to  use  the  library.  Men, 
however,  do  not  come  in  large  numbers,  as 
they  do  not  care  to  use  a place  frequented  by 
boys,  and  in  which  smoking  is  not  permitted. 
At  Wausaukee  a special  room  with  games 
and  where  lunch  is  served  has  been  estab- 
lished at  the  library  as  a means  of  furnishing 
a sort  of  club  room  for  lumber  men  who 
come  to  the  village,  especially  on  Sunday,  and 
who  have  no  other  place  of  resort,  except  the 
saloon.  How  far  such  methods  are  advisable 
as  a part  of  library  work  is  a question  which 
will  often  be  asked  during  the  coming  years 
and  which  only  experience  can  answer.  At 
present  such  enterprises  have  not  gone  be- 
yond the  stage  of  early  experiment. 

Summing  up  the  result,  I would  frankly 
confess  that  the  reports  which  I have  received 
are  not  numerous  enough  for  a positive  judg- 
ment, yet  it  is  my  impression  that  where 
there  is  an  income  large  enough  to  provide  a 
special  librarian  and  a public  large  enough  to 
warrant  the  expense,  this  movement  for  spe- 
cial libraries  for  men  is  likely  to  succeed.  It 
seems  also  to  be  true  that  where  the  library 
provides  the  men  with  opportunity  for  read- 
ing only,  and  does  not  furnish  guidance  for 
readers,  no  very  large  use  is  made  of  technical 
books  and  there  is  no  greatly  increased  use  of 
the  library  in  general.  How  to  guide  the 
reading  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  central 
factor  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  a small  town  a special  librarian  is  im- 
possible, for  financial  reasons,  but  there,  as 
well  as  in  large  cities,  lectures  can  be  given 
which  deal  with  practical  subjects  and  the  aid 
to  their  knowledge  which  the  library  affords. 
Many  cities  are  giving  such  courses  of  lec- 
tures, notably  perhaps  New  York,  and  with 
considerable  effect  on  the  use  of  the  public 
library.  I have  no  statistics  regarding  such 
lectures  from  the  various  cities,  but  un- 
doubtedly this  method  offers  the  easiest  plan 
for  extending  the  use  of  the  library  in  smaller 
cities  and  towns.  I say  the  easiest,  and  it 


will  not  be  difficult  to  secure  good  lectures 
on  literature,  history,  or  art,  but  lectures  on 
the  practical  subjects  are  much  more  difficult 
to  obtain,  since  it  is  hard  to  secure  lecturers 
who  know  more  about  the  trades  than  do  the 
craftsmen  who  constitute  the  audience. 

If  these  movements  are  to  succeed,  they  must 
not  be  attempted  in  an  amateurish  way.  They 
must  be  well  planned  and  well  executed — 
planned  and  executed  with  careful  reference 
to  the  wants  of  the  men  of  the  community. 
Above  all,  they  must  be  persistently  carried 
out  with  full  vigor  year  after  year,  even 
though  results  are  apparently  small.  Their 
purpose  must  be  steadfastly  maintained  and  the 
methods  of  execution  continually  readjusted, 
as  success  or  failure  indicates.  It  is  no  light 
or  easy  thing  to  change  the  habits  of  half 
the  adult  members  of  the  community — to  culti- 
vate the  reading  habit  in  those  who  have 
reached  maturity  without  acquiring  it — and 
the  work  which  the  library  proposes  for  itself 
involves  such  a task. 

If  men  are  to  be  reached  at  all  it  must  be 
on  a business  basis,  not  on  that  of  occasional 
effort.  Nor  must  the  missionary  spirit  pre- 
vail, for  men,  as  a rule,  do  not  wish  to  be 
reformed  or  to  be  helped.  They  must  find  in 
the  library  a place  which  appeals  to  their  sense 
of  comfort  and  which  gives  them  things  that 
they  want,  or,  like  other  sensible  people,  they 
will  not  use  it. 

One  word  in  closing  this  topic,  and  that 
in  emphasis  of  what  I have  already  said.  It 
is  easier  to  keep  a boy  reading  as  he  grows 
up  than  to  catch  him  again  as  a man  after 
the  library  has  lost  him.  Take  a lesson  from 
the  church.  The  boy  who  graduates  from 
Sunday-school  rarely  returns  for  a post-grad- 
uate course.  In  the  wise  administration  for 
the  work  for  children  and  youth  lies  the  main 
hope  not  of  reaching,  but  keeping  men  in  the 
library. 

But  it  should  be  definitely  understood  that 
this  enlargement  of  library  work  which  the 
times  are  forcing  upon  us  means  increasing 
expense,  more  room,  more  books  — which 
must  be  more  frequently  renewed  — and  a 
larger  library  staff.  It  means  the  attempt  to 
do  efficiently  several  lines  of  intellectual  work 
for  the  public  instead  of  purveying  literature 
for  those  who  desire  it.  This  new  work  the 
library  can  readily  accomplish,  but  not  with 
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the  staff  which  was  sufficient  for  the  old  du- 
ties. Any  library  can  provide,  for  example, 
the  list  of  desiderata  mentioned  in  the  Inde- 
pendent’s article,  which  could  easily  be  ex- 
tended. They  can  ail  be  furnished  by  the 
library  if  the  public  wants  them  and  will  pay 
for  them.  They  cannot  be,  and  ought  not 
to  be,  supplied  by  an  already  overworked 
library  staff  of  two  or  three  persons. 

The  library,  therefore,  should  not  enter 
upon  these  duties  blindly  or  ignorantly.  It 
is  a great  task  which  is  thus  undertaken  — 
to  educate  the  community  to  use  books  and 
to  guide  it  in  that  use.  Although  small  be- 
ginnings are  possible,  the  work  will  inevitably 
grow  on  our  hands  just  as  that  of  the  schools 
and  colleges  have  done,  and  for  similar 
reasons.  But  whatever  difficulties  lie  in  the 
way  of  their  performance,  it  is  plain  that  the 
library  must  assume  these  new  duties.  With 
many  experiments,  with  many  failures,  with 
many  partial  successes,  the  library  will  extend 
its  teachings,  its  conscious  influences,  until 
they  touch  the  life  of  the  community  at  every 
point. 

In  this  rambling  talk  I have  discussed  li- 
brary work  as  it  looks  forward  to  new  prob- 
lems, and  have  devoted  only  a word,  and  that 
perhaps  a rather  disparaging  one,  to  the 
traditional  use  of  the  library.  I would  not 
leave  the  subject  in  this  way.  For  the  tradi- 
tional use  of  books  remains  and  will  remain 
the  center  of  library  work  and  the  main 
source  of  its  best  influences.  The  problem 
of  the  library  to-day,  looked  at  from  within 
and  not  from  without,  and  in  relation  to 
other  agencies,  is  essentially  that  which  con- 
fronts the  university.  Both  institutions  once 
stood  for  culture  and  for  culture  exclusively. 
Both  are  now  challenged  by  the  spirit  of  the 
newer  time  and  are  called  upon  to  justify 
themselves  as  public  utilities.  This  they  must 
do,  and  that  in  full  measure,  but  there  is  real 
danger  that  both,  in  the  multiplicity  of  the 
new  duties  thus  forced  upon  them,  may  forget 
the  weighty  words,  “these  ought  ye  to  do 
and  not  leave  the  other  undone.”  For,  after 
all,  the  highest  public  utility  which  the  li- 
brary offers,  or  can  offer,  is  the  opportunity 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  books.  This 
utility  is  none  the  less  precious  because  it  is 
intangible.  Indeed,  it  is  the  unique  privilege 
of  the  library  among  municipal  enterprises 


that  it  can  provide  a service  which  aids  the 
higher  life  of  the  citizen  so  directly  and  so 
purely.  In  the  spirituality  of  this  function, 
the  library  stands  second  only  to  the  highest 
institutions  of  pure  learning,  and  to  the 
church. 

No  new  undertaking,  no  extension  of  work, 
no  plea  of  necessity  can  warrant  or  justify 
any  loss  of  power  on  this  highest  level.  The 
problem  is  not  to  discover  how  to  sacrifice 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  old  spirit  to  the 
new  duties,  but  to  learn  how  through  the  new 
duties  we  may  make  more  widespread  and 
more  potent  for  good  that  oldest  and  best 
inheritance  from  the  past  — the  love  of 
books. 

“The  people’s  university”  the  library  has 
been  called,  but  it  would  be  as  great  a pity 
if  the  librarian  so  understood  this  term  as  to 
believe  that  people  came  to  the  library  only  to 
learn,  as  it  would  be  if  any  went  there  who 
could  not  learn  what  they  sought.  That  univer- 
sity which  is  a place  to  study  rather  than  a 
place  to  live  is  missing  its  best  possibilities,  and 
in  a similar  way  the  library  ought  to  be, 
first  and  always,  a place  to  read  rather  than 
a place  to  study.  I would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  I want  to  find  it  a place  to  “loaf,” 
though  I might  easily  be  provoked  into  say- 
ing so ; but  certainly  it  must  be  a place  where 
I can  “invite  my  soul”  — such  a place  as  the 
world  gives  me  elsewhere  only  in  the  church 
or  in  the  silence  of  nature.  Trade  journals 
and  technical  works  are  of  great  use;  books 
for  women’s  clubs  are  good  things;  the  chil- 
dren’s room  is  a necessity;  but  these  of  them- 
selves no  more  make  a library  than  a kitchen, 
dining  room  and  bedroom  make  a home.  Out 
of  such  utilities  as  these  you  may  get  a 
boarding  house,  but  nothing  better;  the  family 
makes  it  a home.  Those  are  wholly  wrong 
who  believe  that  standard  books  are  so  cheap 
that  anyone  can  buy  them,  and  therefore  the 
library  could  conceivably  get  on  without  them. 
Without  the  best  literature  you  might  get  a 
very  useful  institution,  no  doubt,  but  not  a li- 
brary, for  in  a library  the  great  works  of  great 
authors  are  the  soul  and  theirs  is  the  spirit 
which  enables  the  library  not  merely  to  con- 
tribute to  the  advance  of  the  community  to- 
ward prosperity  and  intelligence,  but  also,  in 
some  degree,  to  touch  its  higher  life  to  finer 
issues. 
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LIBRARIES  OF  HISTORICAL  SOCIE- 
TIES 

A committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites,  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Library;  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Sham- 
baugh,  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  and  Dr. 
Franklin  L.  Riley,  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi, has  just  submitted  an  elaborate  re- 
port to  the  American  Historical  Association 
upon  “The  best  methods  of  organization  and 
work  on  the  part  of  state  and  local  historical 
societies.”  This  document,  containing  elab- 
orate statistics  and  other  data,  considers  the 
entire  subject  in  detail  under  the  several 
headings  “statistical,”  “organization,”  “scope 
and  purpose,”  “methods  of  presentation,”  “in- 
teresting the  public,”  and  “co-operation,”  the 
report  being  practically  a synoptical  treatise 
on  the  management  and  aims  of  such  societies. 
A synopsis  of  the  recommendations  in  the 
document  is  presented  by  its  author,  Dr. 
Thwaites,  in  the  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and 
Politics  for  April.  This,  however,  omits  the 
statistical  features  summarized  below,  which 
are  taken  from  ihe  manuscript  of  the  report 
itself. 

Owing;  to  the  nature  of  these  organizations, 
which  range  in  effectiveness  from  the  great 
state  societies  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wisconsin  to  the  small  and  often  feeble 
local  historical  societies  of  minor  counties  and 
towns,  complete  statistics  were  unobtainable ; 
but  the  tabulated  returns,  although  necessar- 
ily showing  many  gaps,  exhibit  on  the  library 
side  a remarkable  showing. 

In  treating  of  the  libraries  of  the  61  state 
historical  societies  and  departments  of  history 
and  archives,  Dr.  Thwaites  says:  “As  will  be 
seen,  the  returns  are  incomplete.  Neverthe- 
less those  given  show  that  in  the  state  histor- 
ical libraries  and  departments  of  the  United 
States  thus  far  heard  from  in  detail  there  are 
shelved  1,591,191  books  and  pamphlets;  it  is 
probable  that  if  figures  could  also  be  had  from 
those  not  reporting  there  would  be  a total  of 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  1,700,000.  State  appro- 
priations reported  exhibit  a total  of  $140,370 
annually;  it  is  probable  that  the  total  might 
reach  $175,000  were  the  value  of  all  state 
help  represented  in  the  above  table,  for  in 
numerous  Western  commonwealths  there  are 
additional  perquisites  of  official  printing,  sta- 
tionery, postage,  and  miscellaneous  supplies. 
The  report  on  invested  funds  represents  but 
three  societies,  which  have  an  aggregate  of 
$444,000;  but  no  doubt  the  facts,  if  ascertain- 
able, would  reveal  a total  for  the  various 
states  , of  upwards  of  $500,000.” 

In  commenting  upon  the  tabular  statement 
representing  no  local  historical  societies,  he 
writes:  “Even  from  this  incomplete  table,  we 
have  an  aggregate  of  885,133  books  and  pam- 
phlets in  the  several  reporting  libraries,  and 
an  annual  income  of  $93,3 72.  We  may  safely 


conclude  that  nearly  every  society  of  import- 
ance is  here  represented  by  statistics ; yet 
were  all  the  figures  in,  we  doubtless  should 
find  a total  of  upwards  of  a million  books  and 
pamphlets  — and  were  it  possible  to  give  the 
total  of  all  membership  fees  and  miscellaneous 
cash  gifts  devoted  to  the  conduct  of  this  class 
of  societies,  it  is  quite  within  the  region  of 
possibility  that  $200,000  are  annually  contrib- 
uted in  the  United  States  for  this  purpose.” 

Other  items  in  the  report,  of  special  interest 
to  librarians,  are  the  following: 

“Of  the  national  societies  engaged  in  the 
collection  and  publication  of  historical  mate- 
rial — for  obvious  reasons  the  American  His- 
torical Association  is  not  included  in  the  re- 
port— easily  the  most  important  in  library 
and  resources  is  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society.  Its  substantial  building  at  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  contains  120,000  volumes 
and  a valuable  collection  of  manuscripts,  por- 
traits, and  antiques.  The  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  at  New  York,  is  housed  in 
a $200,000  building  and  possesses  a library  of 
40x00  volumes.  Other  flourishing  bodies  are 
the  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological 
Society  of  New  York,  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  (with  a large  building 
in  Washington,  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion), and  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
America. 

“The  list  of  sectional  societies  embraces 
many  that  are  doing  important  work.  The 
wealthiest  and  most  effective  of  these  is  the 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society, 
of  Boston,  housed  in  a building  worth  $65,000 
and  having  a library  of  66,000  titles.  It  pos- 
sesses, also,  notable  collections  of  manuscripts, 
and  a large  museum  of  portraits,  curios,  and 
antiques.  The  Confederate  Memorial  Liter- 
ary Society,  of  Richmond,  owns  a museum 
and  grounds  valued  at  $60,000,  and  an  inter- 
esting library  of  printed  and  manuscript  ma- 
terial relating  to  the  history  of  the  South 
prior  to  the  War  of  Secession. 

“It  was  found  that  12  societies  or  depart- 
ments own  their  own  halls  — those  valued  at 
$100,000  or  over  being:  Wisconsin,  $610,000; 
Iowa  department,  $400,000;  Massachusetts,. 
$225,000;  Pennsylvania,  $200,000;  and  New 
Jersey,  $100,000.  Thirteen  are  housed  in  their 
respective  state  capitols,  seven  are  quartered  in- 
state universities,  and  six  in  other  public 
buildings.  The  largest  state  appropriations 
are  given  to  Wisconsin,  $32,000;  Minnesota. 
$15,000;  and  Iowa  (department  and  society 
together),  $15,000.  The  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Wisconsin  societies  are  of  course 
the  wealthiest  in  endowments,  possessing  re- 
spectively $221,000.  $169,000,  and  $53,000  in 
invested  funds.  The  largest  libraries  are : 
Wisconsin,  275,000  titles;  Pennsylvania,  245,- 
000;  Massachusetts,  155,000;  Kansas,  115,000: 
and  New  Hampshire,  100,000. 

“Some  of  the  local  societies  afe  institutions 
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of  considerable  importance.  The  Essex  In- 
stitute, of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  with  its  in- 
come of  $15,000,  library  of  400,000  titles,  and 
building  valued  at  $28,000,  easily  takes  rank 
with  the  state  societies.  So  also  do  the  New 
York  (City)  Historical  Society,  with  1057 
members,  endowment  funds  aggregating 
$236,000,  yearly  income  of  $12,800,  and  a 
building  costing  $400,000;  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society,  with  a library  of  100,000  titles, 
housed  in  a $185,000  building,  and  supported 
by  endowment  funds  aggregating  $96,000;  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Society,  of  Brooklyn, 
with  70,000  titles,  in  its  own  building;  the 
Western  Reserve,  of  Cleveland,  with  60,000 
titles  in  a $55,000  building;  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Society  of  Antiquities,  housing  55,000 
titles  within  a building  valued  at  $25,000;  and 
the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  which  dwells 
in  a $200,000  building,  has  a library  of  16,000 
titles,  and  receives  a municipal  grant  of  $5000 
per  annum  (the  only  instance  of  this  sort  that 
has  come  under  our  notice). 

“Many  of  those  owning  much  smaller  libra- 
ries and  museums,  quartered  in  less  costly 
houses,  are  also  institutions  wielding  a wide 
influence  in  historical  study.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  considerable  number  finding  lodg- 
ment in  public  library  buildings,  a significant 
connection  promising  well  for  both  organiza- 
tions. In  several  of  the  Eastern  states,  notably 
in  Massachusetts,  where  nearly  every  town 
possesses  an  historical  society  as  well  as  a 
public  library,  the  former  frequently  owns  or 
rents  some  historic  building,  generally  a col- 
onial farmhouse,  which,  often  with  excellent 
taste,  has  been  converted  into  a public  mu- 
seum. This  is  an  example  well  worth  follow- 
ing by  other  local  societies.  In  the  South 
and  the  Middle  West  are  many  communities 
with  historic  structures  that  might  be  pre- 
served for  a like  purpose.” 


DESTRUCTION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  OTHER  CALIFORNIA 
LIBRARIES 

The  terrible  catastrophe  in  San  Francisco 
on  April  18,  when  earthquake  and  fire  prac- 
tically obliterated  the  city,  included  in  its  de- 
struction nearly  all  the  libraries  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, while  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  alone 
caused  injury  to  libraries  in  other  towns  or 
cities. 

From  various  reports  received  the  record 
of  destruction  appears  to  be  as  follows: 

San  Francisco 

Public  Library,  main  collection,  located  in 
the  north  wing  of  the  city  hall,  completely 
lost ; four  branches  are  left,  with  about  30,000 
volumes.  The  total  contents  of  the  library 
system  (six  branches  and  eight  deposit  sta- 
tions) was  given  in  the  last  report  (to  June 
30,  1905)  as  160,457.  The  library  was  founded 
under  the  first  general  library  law  of  the 
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state,  passed  in  March,  1878,  and  was  opened 
to  the  public  on  June  7,  1879.  It  opened  with 
6000  books,  for  reading  room  use  but  not  for 
circulation,  in  rented  quarters  in  Pacific  Hall, 
with  a city  appropriation  of  $24,000.  The  cir- 
culation of  books  was  begun  in  1880,  when 
there  was  an  issue  (home  and  library  use)  of 
354,000  v.  among  10,500  cardholders.  The 
library  has  grown  steadily  during  succeed- 
ing years,  and  in  1905  it  contained  a strong 
and  well  rounded  general  collection  and  cir- 
culated 830,225  v.  for  home  use  among  40,479 
readers.  It  was  established  in  attractive  quar- 
ters in  the  city  hall  in  1893,  and  owned  three 
of  its  branch  buildings,  while  the  city  bond 
issue  of  1903  made  provision  for  appropria- 
tion of  $1,647,000  for  the  purchase  of  a site 
and  erection  of  a fine  central  building.  George 
T.  Clark,  the  librarian,  is  a member  of  the 
present  Council  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, and  Joy  Lichtenstein,  assistant  li- 
brarian, has  for  the  last  two  years  been  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Library  Association. 

Under  date  of  April  28  Mr.  Lichtenstein 
writes:  “We  are  still  in  the  ring,  if  a little  the 
worse  for  wear.  Will  start  up  next  week. 
You  would  not  know  us  just  now,  but  wait 
until  you  see  the  new  San  Francisco.”  In  a 
letter  written  May  2,  he  says:  “The  main  li- 
brary is  entirely  gutted — I could  not  find 
even  a souvenir  book  or  part  of  one.  It  is 
burned  bare  and  absolutely  nothing  was  saved. 
All  the  branches  are  saved  except  two ; the 
new  McCreery  branch  will  probably  be  made 
headquarters.  We  had  just  been  buying  $5000 
worth  of  books  for  this  branch,  and  so  possess 
many  good  reference  works.  The  branches 
all  contain  standard  collections  (reference  and 
popular)  and  some  periodical  sets,  and  this  is 
what  we  have  to  build  on.  We  expect  to  get 
about  $75,000  insurance  and  have  left  $30,000 
of  this  fiscal  year’s  appropriation.  The  spirit 
here  is  wonderful,  and  if  no  reaction  comes  it 
ought  to  be  Chicago  over  again.  But  the  ruin 
is  well-nigh  complete.  Over  half  the  town  in 
area  and  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  produc- 
tive part  of  it  is  gone  — absolutely  level  with 
the  ground.  All  the  rest  is  more  or  less 
shaken,  hardly  a house  escaped  entirely.  Our 
trustees  meet  to-day  and  will  take  steps  to- 
ward reorganization.  We  will  probably  not 
be  able  to  carry  our  whole  staff,  and  this  will 
leave  some  excellent  people  open  for  posi- 
tions. I trust  that  some  libraries  will  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  this.  As  to  our  future : 
there  will  be  nothing  to  speak  of  to  levy  taxes 
on  in  San  Francisco  next  year.  A bond  issue 
or  something  else  will  have  to  be  resorted  to, 
to  get  funds  for  running  the  city  government. 
The  charter  makes  it  mandatory  to  levy  at 
least  1/  c.  on  the  $100  of  assessed  valuation. 
Thus  our  future  income  depends  somewhat 
on  how  much  the  city  can  raise  to  run  the 
government.  As  to  the  main  library,  the  lot  is 
already  purchased  and  a million  dollars  of 
bonds  authorized  for  the  building.  If  the 
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bonds  are  sold  we  can  go  right  ahead.  The 
whole  thing  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  spirit.  If  so,  San  Francisco  will 
rise  nobler  than  ever  before.  But  the  task  is 
colossal  — enough  to  make  the  strongest  spirit 
quail.  Fortunes  have  been  swept  away;  men 
of  standing  a few  weeks  ago  are  now  taking 
their  places  in  the  bread  line.  But  the  strong 
men  are  standing  stiff  and  may  pull  us 
through  — as  an  optimist,  I believe  they  will.” 

Mechanics’  Institute  Library , at  31  Post 
street,  in  the  'heart  of  the  business  district, 
completely  destroyed.  The  library  was 
founded  in  1854,  and  contained  about_  120,000 
volumes,  its  development,  especially  in  later 
years,  having  been  particularly  in  technical, 
industrial  and  scientific  works,  while  it  had 
also  many  fine  art  books.  It  possessed  a 
complete  file  of  the  British  specifications  of 
patents  and  rare  and  complete  periodical  sets, 
and  had  a membership  of  about  5000.  By  a 
merger  arrangement  effected  in  January  of 
this  year  the  library  had  been  consolidated 
with  the  old  Mercantile  Library,  under  the 
name  Mechanics-Mercantile.  The  librarian, 
Mr.  Frederick  J.  Teggart,  who  is  also  hon- 
orary custodian  of  the  H.  H.  Bancroft  collec- 
tion purchased  last  autumn  by  the  University 
of  California,  writes:  “We  propose  to  rebuild 
at  once.”  With  insurance  and  other  funds,  the 
library  authorities  will  have  about  $150,000 
with  which  to  begin  the  work  of  replacement. 

Mercantile  Library,  at  223  Sutter  street, 
completely  destroyed.  This  was  the  pioneer 
library  of  San  Francisco,  organized  in  1852 
and  incorporated  in  1853.  Its  history,  how- 
ever, had  been  unfortunate,  its  real  estate  in- 
vestments proving  disastrous,  and  the  com- 
petition of  the  Odd  Fellows’,  Mechanics’  and 
other  libraries  pressing  heavily  upon  it.  Its 
building  at  Van  Ness  and  Golden  Gate  ave- 
nues was  sold  in  1902,  the  library  having  been 
removed  to  the  rented  quarters  on  Sutter 
street.  In  January  of  this  year  it  was  merged 
with  the  Mechanics’  Library,  as  previously 
noted.  It  contained  about  80,000  volumes,  es- 
pecially strong  in  art  and  literature,  and  in- 
cluding many  rare  and  valuable  works. 

Sutro  Library,  stored  in  two  divisions,  one 
in  a warehouse  at  Pine  and  Battery  streets, 
-completely  destroyed;  and  one  in  a build- 
ing at  Montgomery  and  Washington  streets, 
escaped  with  little  injury.  This  great  collection 
of  about  200,000  volumes  was  gathered  by 
Adolf  Sutro,  former  mayor  of  San  Francisco; 
it  had  been  his  expressed  intention  to  give  the 
collection  either  to  the  city  or  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  but  this  was  not  stated  in 
his  will,  which  bequeathed  all  his  “books  and 
papers”  to  his  sister,  and  the  estate  since  his 
death  in  1897  has  been  involved  in  family  law 
suits,  the  library  having  been  packed  away 
in  storage  and  kept  absolutely  inaccessible. 
As  it  had  never  been  classified  or  inventoried 
— though  a beginning  in  this  task  was  made 
under  Mr.  Sutro’s  direction  — no  authorita- 


tive statement  of  its  contents  can  be  given, 
but  it  is  known  that  it  contained  many  treas- 
ures, among  much  that  was  probably  value- 
less, for  Mr.  Sutro  bought  his  books  almost 
wholesale,  through  agents  all  over  the  world. 
It  contained  for  instance  the  collection,  in- 
cluding thousands  of  early  manuscripts,  for- 
merly owned  by  the  monasteries  of  Bavaria, 
which  were  confiscated  in  1886  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  lumped  into  one  great 
lot  and  bought  by  Sutro’s  agents.  In  the  same 
way  he  acquired  from  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment a forgotten  collection  of  books,  me- 
morials, diaries  and  manuscripts  bearing  upon 
the  early  history  of  California  and  Lower 
California.  This  collection,  regarded  as  con- 
taining invaluable  materials  of  history  of  the 
old  Pacific  coast,  it  is  said  was  never  un- 
packed from  its  boxes.  The  library  is  said 
to  have  contained  also  a complete  collection 
of  Shakespeare  folios  — first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  — many  rare  manuscript  items  of 
Shakespeareana,  nearly  a full  set  of  folios  of 
Ben  Jonson,  a rich  collection  of  editions  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  many  fine  speci- 
mens of  early  printing  in  Europe  and  Mexico, 
rare  and  valuable  incunabula,  a collection  of 
British  pamphlets  and  broadsides  running 
from  the  early  17th  century  and  said  to  be  the 
most  complete  outside  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  a remarkable  collection  of  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts. About  120,000  v.  are  said  to  have 
been  stored  in  the  building  that  escaped  the 
fire,  including  the  Shakespeare,  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  and  British  broadside  collections. 

Other  libraries  destroyed  are : the  Academy 
of  Sciences  Library  of  about  12,000  volumes, 
important  as  a collection  in  natural  history, 
particularly  in  transactions  and  proceedings  of 
scientific  societies ; the  San  Francisco  Law 
Library,  30,000  volumes ; Law  Library  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  15,000  volumes;  French  Li- 
brary, 10,000  volumes ; library  of  the  County 
Medical  Society,  5000  volumes  ; part  of  the  fine 
California  collection  of  the  Bohemian  Club, 
5000  volumes ; the  historical  library  of  the  So- 
ciety of  California  Pioneers,  notable  for  its 
collection  of  typewritten  pioneer  reminis- 
cences; and  the  B’nai  Brith  Library,  10,000 
volumes.  A number  of  valuable  private  col- 
lections, both  law  and  general,  are  also  de- 
stroyed, as  are  the  Booklovers’  libraries  and 
nearly  all  the  bookstores. 

The  H.  H.  Bancroft  Library  of  over  50,000 
v.,  escaped  the  fire,  which  stopped  within  one 
block  of  the  building  and  was  not  injured  by 
the  earthquake.  This  collection,  the  richest 
in  existence  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  was  purchased  last  year  by 
the  University  of  California  for  $250,000, 
as  has  been  previously  noted  in  these  col- 
umns. It  had  not  yet  been  removed  across 
the  bay  to  the  university  buildings  at  Berkeley, 
but  was  still  housed  in  the  building  erected 
for  it  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  an  isolated  two-story 
brick  structure  near  the  corner  of  Valencia 
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and  Army  streets.  It  was  the  only  library  left 
intact  in  the  city.  At  the  time  of  the  shock 
the  manuscripts  and  books  had  already  been 
packed  for  removal,  and  their  transfer  to 
Berkeley  was  effected  under  military  escort 
the  first  week  in  May. 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University 

New  library  building  completely  wrecked 
by  earthquake,  as  were  most  of  the  other 
buildings ; books,  collections  and  apparatus 
not  greatly  damaged.  Loss  to  the  university 
estimated  at  about  $4,000,000.  The  library 
building  was  not  entirely  completed,  the 
cornerstone  having  been  laid  in  May  last. 
It  cost  $1,000,000,  and  was  a magnificent  ex- 
ample of  the  mission  style  of  architecture. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 

The  library  was  not  damaged  by  earth- 
quake, but  has  lost  about  1000  volumes,  which 
were  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Rowell,  the  librarian,  has  issued  a 
circular  asking  publishers  or  others  to  con- 
tribute copies  of  the  more  important  lost  vol- 
umes, of  which  titles  are  given. 

Santa  Rosa 

Public  Library,  housed  in  beautiful  Carnegie 
building  costing  $50,000  (15,000  v.),  badly 
wrecked.  Miss  Barnett,  the  librarian,  writes : 
“There  was  no  fire,  so  the  damage  is  al- 
most entirely  to  the  building  and  furnish- 
ings. The  books  are  intact.”  The  cost  of  re- 
pairs is  estimated  at  $6900.  The  worst  dam- 
age was  in  the  California  room,  which  was  en- 
tirely demolished. 

San  Jose 

Public  Library,  housed  in  $50,000  Carnegie 
building  (about  15,000  v.),  escaped  with  slight 
damage  by  earthquake,  but  is  said  to  be  the 
only  stone  building  left  standing  in  the  city. 
Redwood 

Free  Library,  in  attractive  Carnegie  build- 
ing (about  2500  v.),  said  to  be  seriously  dam- 
aged. 

Oakland 

Public  Library,  in  $50,000  Carnegie  building, 
opened  in  1902,  reported  damaged  to  extent 
of  about  $2000. 

From  the  California  State  Library,  at  Sac- 
ramento, the  following  appeal  has  been  sent 
out:  “The  state  library  desires  to  make  a 
special  collection  of  matter  relating  to  the 
San  Francisco  fire,  and  we  should  receive 
with  great  thanks  any  contribution  to  it  that 
our  library  friends  may  be  able  to  make,  in 
the  shape  of  newspapers  or  otherwise.  We 
should  like  particularly  to  get  private  letters 
received  in  the  Eastern  states  descriptive  of 
the  experiences  of  the  writers  during  the 
catastrophe,  and  the  period  of  confusion  fol- 
lowing it.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  let 
this  be  known  among  the  library  people?  If 
requested,  such  letters  will  of  course  be  sealed 
up  for  any  number  of  years  the  donor  may 
request.” 


LIBRARY  REFORM  IN  FRANCE 

The  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
last  summer  appointed  a commission  to  study 
the  organization  of  the  archives  and  libraries 
of  France.  The  general  committee  at  once 
resolved  itself  into  two  subcommittees,  on 
Archives  with  M.  Cochery  as  chairman,  and 
on  Libraries  with  M.  Leopold  Delisle,  for  so 
many  years  the  director  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  as  chairman.  Discussing  the  mat- 
ter in  two  letters  to  Lc  Temps  for  Dec.  27, 
1905,  and  Jan.  10,  1906,  which  are  reprinted 
in  Bibliotheque  de  I’Ecole  des  Chartcs  for 
November-December,  1905,  Professor  C.  V. 
Langlois,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  one 
of  the  foremost  of  French  bibliographers  and 
historical  students,  says : 

“A  unique  occasion  is  thus  offered  to  com- 
petent scholars  and  administrators  to  give 
suitable  and  thorough  consideration  to  the 
very  grave  library  problem.  The  condition 
of  libraries  in  France  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired and  for  the  following  reasons : 

“The  calling  of  librarian  is  not  yet  in  our 
country  a legally  regulated  and  protected  pro- 
fession with  definite  duties,  as  the  teaching 
professions  have  long  been.  It  is  not  truly  a 
career.  Entrance  to  and  promotion  within  its 
ranks  are  haphazard  and  the  pay  is  not  always 
proportioned  to  the  work  done. 

“No  uniform  recruiting  at  the  bottom.  The 
university  libraries  alone  require  (since  1893) 
a definite  and  serious  preparation  before  ad- 
mission to  the  library  staff.  Those  holding 
diplomas  from  the  Ecole  des  Chartes  and  the 
Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales  are  exempt 
from  examinations  for  positions  in  the  Bib- 
liotheque Nationale.  Since  1898  there  are 
formalities  in  the  nature  of  examinations  of 
varying  grades  (which  usually  mean  little  or 
nothing)  for  entrance  to  most  of  the  ‘biblio- 
theques  classees,’  and  special  competitions 
when  vacancies  arise  in  the  different  muni- 
cipal libraries,  but  there  are  still  libraries 
where  not  even  the  pretence  of  an  examina- 
tion exists,  where  the  first  comer  may  be  in- 
stalled at  once  without  certificate  of  general 
education  or  of  technical  preparation. 

"No  regular  promotion.  Nowhere,  even  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  or  in  the  university 
libraries,  does  there  exist  a fixed  relation  be- 
tween promotion  at  will  and  promotion  by  se- 
niority. It  is  an  arbitrary  regime  tempered  by 
the  justice  of  the  chief  librarians  who  are  often 
enough  chosen,  as  is  well  known,  outside  the 
profession  and  from  persons  whom  the  politi- 
cian, who  holds  the  appointing  power  at  the 
moment  when  vacancies  occur,  chooses  to  or 
must  appoint.  This  circumstance  does  not  of 
course  prevent  clear-sighted  and  fair  libra- 
rians, for  it  often  happens  that  these  impro- 
vised judges  of  the  hierarchy  are  very  good 
fellows  indeed,  but  it  cannot  but  demoralize 
the  subordinates,  the  real  members  of  the  pro- 
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fession,  because  it  sensibly  lessens  their 
chances  for  reaching,  by  merit,  the  best  places 
which  the  career  offers.  Organized  vocations 
differ  precisely  from  those  which  are  not  or- 
ganized, in  that  those  in  chief  administrative 
positions  must  first  prove  their  right  to  be 
■there. 

“No  adequate  pay.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  library  work  in  general  is  poorly  paid,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  grades ; the  statement 
must  be  emphasized.  In  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  beginners  remain  at  1800  francs  for 
years.  There  are  now  in  this  library  a dozen 
attendants  at  this  salary,  several  of  whom  are 
over  30  years  old  and  of  more  than  six  years’ 
service.  But  the  inequality  between  different 
libraries  is  more  regrettable  still.  There  are 
libraries  where  the  staff  does  not  do  much, 
■either  because  there  is  really  not  much  to 
do  or  because  established  tradition  proscribes 
excessive  zeal,  and  the  salaries  are  sometimes 
higher  than  in  the  large  libraries  where  the 
work  is  very  hard. 

“Maximum  and  minimum  salaries  in  dif- 
ferent libraries  are  fixed  by  chance,  when  oc- 
casion arises,  without  concerted  plan  or  pre- 
liminary comparisons,  and  they  are  shockingly 
out  of  proportion. 

“Such  defective  conditions  could  not  have 
lasted  till  now  if  public  opinion  had  held  the 
profession  of  librarianship  in  proper  esteem. 

“But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  majority 
of  the  French  public  still  consider  library 
positions  as  semi-sinecures,  a conviction  so 
widespread  indeed  that  some  librarians  have 
but  lately  shared  it. 

“One  still  recalls  that  assistant  in  the  Bib- 
liotheque Nationale,  a member  of  the  Institut, 
who  never  went  to  the  library  even  to  draw 
his  salary  (he  said  that  another  employee 
brought  it  to  his  house),  and  who  when  re- 
called to  professional  duties  by  his  superior 
replied  in  substance : ‘I  believe  it  to  be  more 
useful  to  society  to  write  good  books  than  to 
catalog  bad  ones.’ 

“The  attitude  of  such  librarians  has  helped 
not  a little  to  re-enforce  existing  prejudices. 
Prejudices  the  more  deplorable  because  they 
are  the  roots  of  all  the  ills  which  with  us 
afflict  our  libraries. 

“Beyond  the  vague  idea  that  librarians  are 
making  a calling  of  their  own,  the  French 
public  has  not  sufficiently  grasped  the  eminent 
role  which  libraries,  general  as  well  as  special, 
scientific  as  well  as  popular,  are  now  playing 
in  modern  society;  and  it  is  because  this  social 
value  of  libraries  as  instruments  of  research 
and  education  is  not  clearly  conceived  that 
their  budgets  remain  so  miserably  small  even 
while  parliament:  and  local  authorities  give 
liberally  in  other  ways  to  science  and  educa- 
tion. The  libraries  of  France  are  very  poor; 
the  annual  budget  of  the  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tionale and  of  the  three  great  general  libraries 


in  Paris  is  less  than  a million  francs ; only 
20  libraries  of  the  province  have  more  than 
10,000  francs  annually  to  spend.  The  state 
aids  municipal  and  popular  libraries  only  by 
grants  of  books,  while  the  annual  sum  de- 
voted each  year  to  scientific  and  literary  sub- 
scriptions far  from  increasing  is  diminishing 
little  by  little. 

“Abroad,  especially  in  the  German  and 
English  countries,  the  situation  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. We  must  neither  exaggerate  to  our- 
selves the  happy  conditions  of  German,  Eng- 
lish or  American  librarians  nor  the  influence 
of  their  activity  on  the  communities  in  which 
they  work;  they  have  troubles  of  their  own. 
The  Proceedings  (September,  1905)  of  the 
last  conference  of  American  librarians  reads : 
‘In  the  United  States  the  administrators  of 
public  libraries  are  not  always  chosen  for  their 
professional  merit;  sometimes  distinguished 
amateurs  or  politicians  in  distress  (as  recently 
happened  in  Connecticut)  are  selected  for 
these  posts.’  In  the  extremely  favorable  im- 
pression which,  at  a distance  or  in  passing,  is 
left  by  a study  of  the  libraries  of  certain  for- 
eign countries  there  is  room  assuredly  for  op- 
timistic illusion.  None  the  less,  however,  the 
libraries  of  these  countries  have  certain  ad- 
vantages over  ours. 

“Whoever  doubts  this  has  only  to  glance 
over,  c.g.,  Graesel’s  ‘Handbuch  der  biblio- 
thekslehre’  and  the  publications  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association.  We  have  nothing  in 
France  to  compare  with  the  vast  administra- 
tive establishments  of  the  great  libraries  of 
Boston  and  Washington,  or  the  innumerable 
public  libraries  which  Mr.  Carnegie,  his  fore- 
runners, and  his  imitators,  have  established  in 
Scotland,  England  and  the  United  States,  nor 
have  we  anything  to  compare  as  bibliographic 
instruments  with  the  general  catalog  of  the 
British  Museum  library  or  the  ‘Gesammtkata- 
log  der  preussischen  wissenschaftlic'hen  bib- 
liotheken.’  But  the  chief  advantage  which 
the  German,  English  and  American  libraries 
have  over  ours  is  assuredly  the  faith  of  the 
German,  English,  and  American  public  in 
their  mission. 

“Now  this  faith,  of  which  even  the  excess 
holds  something  to  admire,  benefits  the  for- 
eign libraries  only  because  their  librarians 
share  it ; it  has  for  long  penetrated  and  per- 
meated their  personnels.  This  faith,  source 
of  life  from  which  all  else  proceeds,  has  found 
its  apostles  in  the  librarians,  and  they  sustain 
it  by  their  zeal  and  care.  Our  libraries  will 
equal  in  all  respects  the  libraries  of  Germany, 
England,  and  the  United  States  when  our  li- 
brarians have  for  the  dignity  and  ideals  of 
their  profession  as  lofty  a sentiment  and  re- 
gard as  have  our  confreres  beyond  the  Rhine 
and  across  the  sea.  But  how  are  they  going 
to  have  it  if  they  continue  to  be  recruited  as 
in  the  past  under  an  arbitrary  regime?  To 
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sum  up,  it  appears  that  the  real  remedy  for 
the  present  library  situation  in  France  is  a 
reform  in  personnel.  I desire  to  indicate  in 
a second  letter  the  view  of  the  subcommittee 
on  libraries  as  to  how  this  reform  may  be 
brought  about.” 

In  his  second  letter  Professor  Langlois 
gives  a brief  account  of  the  discussion  and 
resulting  recommendations  of  the  subcom- 
mittee; recommendations  which  will  be  em- 
bodied in  a proposed  law  covering  the  whole 
matter  of  the  reform  of  archives  and  libra- 
ries : 

“When  the  committee  met,  it  found  itself 
without  a definite  program,  but  confronted 
by  a host  of  questions  relating  to  public  li- 
braries. Very  wisely  it  decided  to  study  first 
those  topics  which  might  properly  be  made  a 
subject  for  legislation  and  which  were  based 
on  sound  principles,  leaving  the  details  of  ap- 
plication for  later  consideration.  It  was  soon 
recognized  that  the  career  or  profession  of 
librarian  must  be  organized  on  the  model 
which  is  at  present  offered  in  France  by  the 
educational  professions.  The  first  matter  then 
was  to  consider  a serious  and  uniform  en- 
trance requirement.  No  one  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  join  the  staff  of  a public  library  who 
does  not  present  certain  certificates  of  general 
education  and  of  professional  competence  as 
well.  The  librarian  must  be,  so  to  speak,  a 
‘gentleman’  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view, 
and  he  must  know  his  trade  before  attempting 
to  practice  it.  It  is  not  too  much  to  insist, 
therefore,  that  henceforth  all  candidates  for 
library  work  must  first  have  completed  a 
symmetrical  high  school  course,  che  entrance 
to  which  will  be  equally  guarded  by  prelim- 
inary conditions ; must  show  additional  certi- 
cates  of  secondary  education  and  the  certifi- 
cate of  professional  apprenticeship.  Such  a 
system  would  have  in  it  nothing  new,  since 
it  is  already  in  force  in  our  university  libra- 
ries. In  fact  it  is  scarcely  more  than  giving 
general  application  to  the  library  training  of 
which  our  university  libraries  have  proved 
the  efficiency  for  15  years.  The  committee  has 
made  up  a list  of  the  credentials  covering 
general  education  which  will  be  recognized. 
The  certificate  covering  professional  training 
will  be  given  after  a course  of  six  months  in 
one  of  the  libraries,  which  shall  be  designated 
by  the  proper  authorities  to  receive  appren- 
tices (stagiaires) . It  is  to  be  well  understood 
that  such  a course  will  be  organized  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  training  these  apprentices 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  itself, 
and  the  committee  particularly  mentions  the 
experience  of  foreign  libraries  which  has 
tended  to  transform  this  apprentice  into  a 
gratuitous  assistant. 

“This  apprenticeship  will  be  offered  every 
year  or  every  other  year  to  as  many  candi- 
dates as  there  seem  likely  to  be  vacancies  in 


prospect,  and  it  would  ha\e  of  course  a 
technical  and  professional  character.  The 
committee  has  not  felt  called  to  outline  a 
program,  but  in  all  probability  it  will  closely 
resemble  the  instruction  now  given  in  all  uni- 
versity libraries.  The  committee  found  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  fixing  the  number  of 
libraries  which  shall  be  required  to  employ 
only  these  trained  assistants.  Certainly  the 
national  libraries,  all  the  larger  reference  li- 
braries excepting  those  in  the  university,  and 
the  more  important  municipal  libraries,  to  be 
exact,  the  37  of  the  latter  which  are  known 
as  ‘classees.’  As  for  the  other  municipal  libra- 
ries, 100  in  number,  but  three  pay  the  libra- 
rian a salary  of  1800  francs  or  more,  while 
none  of  the  popular  libraries  have  resources 
equal  to  the  scale  of  salaries  which  the  com- 
mittee wishes  to  fix  for  trained  workers.  It 
was  clear  then  that  the  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere,  and  the  committee  fixed  it  be- 
tween the  ‘bibliotheques  municipales  classees’ 
and  the  other  municipal  libraries  not  so  de- 
signated. The  administration  of  the  small  lo- 
cal libraries,  the  popular  libraries  as  it  were, 
will  not  be  changed. 

“The  committee  will  also  make  definite 
recommendations  regarding  promotion,  in 
which  regard  merit  and  seniority  of  service 
will  be  equally  considered.  The  positions  will 
be  classified  and  promotions  will  be  from  grade 
to  grade.  The  whole  matter  of  advance  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  a central  consulting  com- 
mittee. The  only  exception  to  this  rigid  pro- 
vision for  promotion  is  made  with  the  chief 
librarian,  but  even  in  his  case  ten  years  at 
least  of  service  and  the  attainment  of  a cer- 
tain grade  will  be  recommended.  These 
measures  will  be  definitely  embodied  in  a law 
which  will  be  recommended  for  passage,  and 
which  if  enacted  will  make  librarianship  in 
France  a profession  comparable  to  that  of 
professors  in  secondary  and  higher  schools.” 

In  some  discussions  of  this  report  by  M.  J. 
Laude  a suggestion  has  been  made  that  each 
city  shall  henceforth  be  obliged  to  provide  for 
its  library  a definite  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  and  the  mayor, 
that  the  state  shall  also  contribute  to  the 
aid  of  all  municipal  libraries,  and  that  all  sal- 
aries shall  be  increased  not  only  in  the  lower 
grades  where  the  necessity  is  greatest,  but  in 
the  larger  salaries  for  the  chief  librarian,  and 
finally  that  there  shall  be  created  in  the  office 
of  public  instruction  a bureau  for  the  direc- 
tion of  public  libraries.  These  recommenda- 
tions, however,  go  farther  than  the  commit- 
tee deems  wise  and  are  likely  to  impair  the 
whole  bill  and  prevent  even  such  salutary  re- 
form as  seems  possible.  They  are  interesting, 
however,  as  indicating  that  the  reforms  are 
not  failing  to  find  friends  who  are  willing  to 
go  even  further  than  the  official  thinks  wise. 

J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr. 
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A NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

A plan  outlining  the  establishment  of  a 
library  for  the  blind  has  been  formulated  by 
Asa  Don  Dickinson,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y. ) Public  Library,  and  was 
described  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  March  18. 
Mr.  .Dickinson  has  had  charge  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  department  for  the  blind  main- 
tained by  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  but 
believes  that  the  most  satisfactory  means  of 
supplying  books  for  blind  readers  would  be 
through  a great  central  national  collection, 
which  should  avail  itself  of  the  free  postal 
transmission  of  such  books.  He  says : 

“There  are  about  80,000  blind  people  in  this 
country.  A fortunate  few  among  this  great 
army  have  learned  to  do  something  or  to 
make  something  toward  their  own  support. 
A considerable  number  have  been  taught  to 
read  in  their  younger  days,  and  this  accom- 
plishment is  a great  boon  so  long  as  access  to 
fresh  material  remains  to  them.  But  books 
for  the  blind  are  expensive  and  scarce.  And 
the  forms  of  raised  type  in  which  they  are 
printed  are  many  and  various.  Few  public 
libraries  throughout  the  country  care  to  take 
up  a form  of  work  where  much  money  must 
be  spent  to  benefit  the  few  blind  people  of 
their  own  immediate  field.  And  supposing 
that  a couple  of  hundred  dollars  is  found  to 
be  spent  in  this  way,  what  is  the  result?  A 
score  of  books  (in  three  score  volumes)  are 
bought  and  the  blind  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict canvassed ; many  of  them  have  never 
been  taught  to  read,  or  have  become  blind  late 
in  life  and  have  never  been  taught  to  read 
books  for  the  blind.  Of  those  who  can  read, 
few  are  they  who  can  read  more  than  one 
form  of  the  four  kinds  of  type,  whose  use  is 
pretty  equally  divided  throughout  the  coun- 
try. If  our  score  of  books  are  all  of  one  type, 
they  will  serve  only  a part  of  our  scanty  blind 
reading  public;  if  they  are  of  several  types, 
there  will  be  only  a half  dozen  available  to 
each  reader.  These  will  soon  be  read  and  in 
six  months’  time  the  dust  will  be  thick  upon 
them  and  the  trustees  and  the  librarian  will 
remember  them  only  when  they  think  of  mis- 
takes made  and  money  squandered.” 

In  supplying  books  to  the  blind,  use  should 
be  made  of  “those  potent  tools  of  progress  — 
co-operation,  combination,  organization.”  “If 
we  gather  our  books  for  the  blind  into  one 
storehouse,  preferably  near  the  center  of  pop- 
ulation and  on  a trunk  line  of  communication, 
we  can,  by  a recent  act  of  Congress,  send  the 
individual  book  through  the  mail  to  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  free  of  charge,  and  he  can  re- 
turn it  to  us  free  of  charge  when  he  has  fin- 
ished with  it.  Free  delivery  of  books  through 
the  mail  has  been  the  dream  of  librarians  for 
a generation,  yet  though  it  has  become  an  ac- 
complished fact  as  to  books  for  the  blind,  only 


slight  use  has  thus  far  been  made  of  the  privi- 
lege. 

“It  would  be  very  difficult,  almost  impossi- 
ble, to  persuade  the  libraries  throughout  the 
country  to  contribute  their  quota  of  books  for 
the  blind  to  the  general  storehouse  until  it 
was  known  to  be  a responsible  institution  with 
a sound  financial  backing.  It  would  probably 
be  necessary  to  gather  a large  collection  and 
to  start  the  work  before  other  libraries  were 
asked  to  contribute  their  collections  to  our 
fold.”  Essentials  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a central  library  are : 1,  money,  selection 
of  name  and  location,  the  latter  in  some  place 
where  communication  with  the  whole  country 
is  easy  and  rents  are  low;  2,  purchase  and 
cataloging  of  books  and  collection  of  infor- 
mation about  the  blind;  3,  advertisement  of 
the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  institution ; 4, 
co-operation  and  interest  on  the  part  of  libra- 
ries and  library  associations,  church  societies, 
etc. ; 5,  travelling  libraries  sent  to  co-operating 
libraries,  personal  instruction  of  blind  persons, 
and  reading  to  the  blind.  It  is  also  urged  that 
systematic  effort  be  made  to  gather  and  ar- 
range all  possible  information  regarding  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States,  to  study  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  raised  print,  with  a view  to 
selecting  the  best,  and  to  help  the  blind  to  a 
new  occupation  by  employing  them  to  tran- 
scribe more  books  into  raised  print.  Mr.  Dick- 
inson asks : “Could  the  scope  of  the  existing 
American  Printing  Flouse  for  the  Blind  be 
enlarged  to  include  this  work?  Could  the 
Library  of  Congress  so  enlarge  the  scope  of 
its  existing  department  for  the  blind  as  to 
make  it  a national  library  for  the  blind?  Or 
should  an  effort  be  made  to  interest  some 
philanthropist  in  the  plan?” 


DR.  RICHARD  GARNETT 

Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  for  forty-eight  years 
in  the  service  of  the  British  Museum,  whose 
name  was  a household  word  among  scholars 
and  librarians  throughout  the  world,  died  of 
internal  hemorrhage  at  his  home  in  London, 
on  April  13,  1906.  Richard  Garnett  was  born 
in  Lichfield,  England,  on  Feb.  27,  1835,  the 
eldest  son  of  Rev.  Richard  Garnett,  who  was 
assistant  keeper  of  printed  books  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  His  early  education  was  at 
home  and  at  private  schools,  and  in  1851,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  British  Museum  as  a junior  assistant. 
Practically,  therefore,  his  whole  life  was 
passed  among  books.  In  1875  he  was  made 
assistant  keeper  of  printed  books  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  reading  room,  in  which 
position  he  was  from  1881  to  1890  concerned 
with  the  preparation  of  the  great  printed  cat- 
alog. From  1890  to  1899  he  was  keeper  of 
printed  books,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  re- 
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tired  from  the  service  of  the  Museum.*  In 
1883  the  University  of  Edinburgh  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in  1895 
he  was  made  Commander  of  the  Bath.  Of 
his  long  connection  with  the  British  Museum 
the  Athenceum  says:  “His  knowledge  of  the 
extraordinary  collection  under  his  care  was 
wonderful,  and  his  kindness  in  assisting  re- 
search exemplary.  Many  a student  owes  to 
his  memory  and  reading  references  on  ab- 
struse subjects  and  authors  which  only  an 
encyclopaedic  mind  could  carry.  Such  learn- 
ing is  rare  at  any  time,  and  especially  in  the 
present  age,  in  which  the  hurry  of  competition 
and  premature  specialization  have  almost 
eliminated  the  all-round  scholar.  His  knowl- 
edge and  enthusiasm  were  at  the  service  of 
all  who  approached  him,  and  he  was  singu- 
larly tolerrnt  of  those  odd  or  wayward  char- 
acters which  are  an  occasional  feature  of  the 
reading-room.  He  had  a keen  eye  for  bib- 
liographical treasures,  and  his  discovery  of 
some  letters  by  Shelley  will  be  remembered.” 
Dr.  Garnett’s  literary  activities  were  inces- 
sant, even  during  the  years  of  his  most  ex- 
acting professional  work.  He  possessed  the 
gifts  of  imaginative  skill  and  poetic  fancy, 
and  of  unremitting  industry,  and  the  list  of 
his  writings  would  be  imposing  if  produced 
by  a man  with  no  other  vocation.  Taken  as 
representing  time  and  work  in  addition  to 
that  required  by  the  daily  routine  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  they  are  a remarkable  indication 
of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  scholarship, 
his  versatility,  and  his  indefatigable  energy. 
His  first  volume  was  “Primula,”  a book  of 
lyrics,  printed  in  1858.  This  was  followed 
by  “Io  in  Egypt,”  and  other  poems  (1859); 
“Poems  from  the  German”  (1862)  ; “Relics 
of  Shelley”  (1862)  ; “Idylls  and  epigrams” 
(1869) ; “Life  of  Carlyle”  (1887) ; “Life  of 
Emerson”  (1888)  ; “Twilight  of  the  gods” 
(1888),  fantastic  tales  of  a delicate  poetic 
charm;  “Life  of  Milton”  (1890);  “Iphigenia 
in  Delphi”  (1891)  ; “Age  of  Dryden”  (1895)  ! 
“Sonnets  from  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Cam- 
oens”  (1896);  “William  Blake”  (1895); 
“Richmond  on  the  Thames”  (1896)  ; “A  his- 
tory of  Italian  literature”  (1898)  ; “Life  of 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield”  (1898)  ; “Essays 
in  librarianship  and  bibliography”  (1899)  ; 
“Essays  of  an  ex-librarian”  (1901)  ; “William 
Shakespere,  pedagogue  and  poacher”  (1904). 
In  1903  and  1904  he  collaborated  with  Ed- 
mund Gosse  in  an  illustrated  record  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  He  was  a liberal  contributor 
to  the  “Encyclopedia  Britannica”  and  the 
“Dictionary  of  national  biography,”  and  was 
editor  of  “The  international  library  of  famous 
literature.”  He  wrote  many  papers  and  ad- 
dresses for  the  Library  Association  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  edited  his  father’s  “Philo- 


*  For  note  of  Dr.  Garnett’s  retirement  see  L.  j., 
24:  129,  and  for  portrait  see  L.  j.,  24:  559. 


logical  essays,”  the  works  of  Thomas  Love 
Peacock,  Drayton's  “Battle  of  Agincourt,” 
Beckford’s  “Vathek,”  the  works  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  many  rare  and  curious  manu- 
scripts. The  remarkable  little  volume,  “De 
flagello  myrto : thoughts  and  fancies  on  love,” 
first  published  anonymously  in  1895  and  just 
issued  in  a second  enlarged  edition,  was  writ- 
ten by  him,  the  announcement  of  its  author- 
ship being  made  in  the  issue  of  the  Athenceum 
(April  21),  in  which  his  obituary  appears. 
He  belonged,  of  course,  to  many  literary  and 
learned  societies,  among  them  the  Library 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which 
he  had  served  as  president ; the  Bibliograph- 
ical Society,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, American  Philosophical  Society,  Dante 
Society,  Societa  Bibliografica  Italiana,  and  he 
was  a trustee  of  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery. The  death  of  his  wife  three  years  ago 
seriously  affected  his  health  and  spirits,  but 
his  death  was  unexpected  and  came  as  a sud- 
den blow  to  the  hosts  of  friends  whom  he  had 
made  in  the  course  of  a long,  useful  and  kind- 
ly life. 


THE  MILTON  (MASS.)  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

At  the  annual  town  meeting  in  March,  1902, 
the  town  of  Milton  appropriated  $50,000  for 
a new  library  building.  When  plans  were 
submitted  by  the  architects,  Shepley,  Rutan  & 
Coolidge,  of  Boston,  it  was  found  that  the 
appropriation  was  not  sufficient  to  build  an 
entirely  fireproof  building,  with  the  space  and 
conveniences  necessary  for  the  work.  To 
meet  this  deficiency,  Mr.  Nathaniel  T.  Kidder, 
one  of  the  trustees,  gave  $21,000  to  make  the 
building  complete.  In  honor  of  this  gift  the 
main  floor  of  the  library  has  been  named 
Kidder  hall,  and  is  so  designated  by  a suitable 
bronze  tablet. 

Work  on  the  building  was  begun  early  in 
1903,  and  on  June  11,  1904,  it  was  opened  to 
the  public.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  limestone, 
in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style.  Its  frontage 
is  about  75  feet,  and  its  depth  85  feet.  There 
is  a broad  stone  terrace  in  front  and  the  en- 
trance is  through  a porch  with  Ionic  columns. 
Opening  from  the  vestibule  immediately  on 
the  right  is  a reception  room,  and  on  the  left 
the  stairs  to  the  second  story  and  basement. 
The  public  space  and  working  space  are 
lighted  from  above.  Here  are  the  issue  desk, 
catalog  cases,  bulletin  boards,  etc.  On  the 
left  of  this  space  is  the  general  reading  room, 
and  on  the  right  the  children’s  room.  Back 
of  these,  to  the  right  and  left,  and  also  open- 
ing from  the  working  space  are  the  librarian’s 
room  and  the  cataloging  room.  At  the  rear 
of  the  working  space  are  two  fireproof  stack 
rooms.  In  the  basement  are  a room  for  the 
use  of  the  Milton  Historical  Society,  the  staff 
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room,  janitor’s  shop,  boiler  room  and  coal 
bins,  lavatories,  a room  for  the  branch  and 
school  work  and  a general  work  room.  A 
book  lift  connects  the  basement  with  the  up- 
per floors.  On  the  second  floor  are  an  art 
room,  a trustees’  room,  and  two  other  rooms, 
which  are  at  present  used  for  storage.  The 
floors  of  the  public  space,  corridors  and  lava- 
tories are  of  white  marble ; other  floors  are 
of  oak  and  pine,  with  cement  in  the  basement. 
The  building  has  plenty  of  windows,  and  is 
also  well  equipped  with  electric  lights. 

The  furnishings  are  of  fumed  oak  in  simple 
but  beautiful  design ; the  walls  are  painted  in 
delicate  yellows  and  greens,  and  the  electric 
light  fixtures  are  of  a dull  green  bronze,  a 
combination  which  gives  a reposeful  effect. 
The  heating  and  ventilating  plants  do  their 
work  admirably.  The  total  cost  of  the  build- 
ing, outside  of  the  land,  was  $71,000;  the  cost 
of  the  furnishings  about  $5000. 

Library  work  in  Milton  has  its  peculiar 
problems.  The  town  has  a population  of  7054 
(the  census  just  taken)  ; it  covers  an  area  of 
8400  acres,  or  1314  square  miles.  It  is  largely 
a residential  town,  although  the  Baker  Choc- 
olate Mills,  nominally  across  the  river  in  Dor- 
chester, but  in  reality  lying  partly  on  the  Mil- 
ton  side,  bring  to  the  town  many  operatives. 
The  population  of  Milton  is  not  large,  but 
the  town  spreads  over  so  much  territory  that 
its  residents  use  five  railroad  stations  and  as 
many  postoffices.  These  geographical  prob- 
lems have  been  solved  partly  by  deposit  and 
delivery  stations  and  partly  by  a system  of 
house-to-house  delivery. 

The  new  building  is  located  at  what  is 
known  as  the  “Center.”  It  is  the  center  geo- 
graphically, at  which  point  are  grouped  two 
churches,  the  high  and  consolidated  grammar 
schools,  and  the  town  hall.  At  East  Milton, 
Mattapan,  and  at  a farming  settlement  in  the 
Blue  Hills  known  as  Scott’s  Woods,  the  li- 
brary has  reading  rooms,  which  are  also  de- 
posit and  delivery  stations.  At  Milton  vil- 
lage there  is  a deposit  and  delivery  station. 
The  distances  from  the  central  library  vary 
from  1 to  2)4  miles.  An  electric  car  line  con- 
nects these  points.  With  the  exception  of  the 
reading  room  at  Scott’s  Woods  (open  twice  a 
week),  these  reading  rooms  and  stations  are 
open  daily ; from  250  to  400  books  are  on  de- 
posit, some  of  which  are  changed  each  month. 
There  is  also  a weekly  delivery  from  the  cen- 
tral library.  Magazines,  newspapers  and  a 
few  reference  books  are  to  be  found  at  each 
reading  room. 

The  system  of  house-to-house  delivery  cov- 
ers one  section  of  the  town  where  the  estates 
are  large  and  where  the  distances  are  too 
great  to  be  covered  by  deposit  or  delivery  sta- 
tions. The  delivery  is  made  once  a week  by 
wagon.  This  service  is  made  possible  by  a 
trust  fund,  the  income  of  which  pays  one- 


third  of  the  cost  of  delivery.  A fuller  ac- 
count of  the  work  will  be  found  in  the  Li- 
brary journal  for  June,  1905.  Deposits  of 
books  are  sent  to  the  schools,  to  the  Conva- 
lescent Home,  to  the  poor  farm,  and  to  a bar- 
ber shop  in  the  village,  which  reaches  certain 
men  and  boys  who  do  not  frequent  the  reading 
rooms. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Milton  Historical 
Society,  of  a boys’  club,  and  of  committees  of 
other  societies  are  held  at  the  library.  The 
art  room  is  used  constantly  for  exhibits  of 
local  and  other  interest,  also  for  classes  in  the 
study  of  art. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  library 
is  15,693.  In  January,  1900,  the  work  of  re- 
organizing was  begun,  and  the  library  was 
classified  and  recataloged.  At  that  time  the 
population  of  Milton  was  6578,  and  the  cir- 
culation from  the  library  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1899,  was  19,168.  So  great  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  work  that  the  present  sys- 
tem includes  a central  library,  three  reading 
rooms  (which  are  also  deposit  and  delivery 
stations),  four  deposit  stations,  and  a house- 
to-house  delivery.  As  previously  stated,  the 
circulation  in  1899  was  19,168;  in  1905  it  was 
57,349,  a circulation  per  capita  of  8.1,  and  a 
net  gain  of  38,181. 


ONTARIO  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

“An  unqualified  success”  is  the  verdict  to 
be  rendered  upon  the  seventh  annual  meeting 
of  the  Ontario  Library  Association.  I11  at- 
tendance, interest  and  practical  value  the 
meeting,  held  in  Toronto  Easter  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  April  16  and  17,  was  the  best  yet. 
The  presence  of  the  newiy-appointed  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  A.  H.  U.  Colqu- 
hcun,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Li- 
braries, Mr.  T.  W.  H.  Leavitt,  added  much  to 
the  value  of  the  meeting. 

The  sessions  were  preceded  by  a luncheon 
of  the  executive  committee  on  Monday  noon, 
the  guests  being  Mr.  Colquhoun  and  Mr.  C. 
H.  Gould,  of  McGill  University  Library,  Mon- 
treal. The  opening  session  on  Monday  after- 
noon was  well  attended  and  the  reports  of  the 
officers  received  careful  attention.  Four  Car- 
negie buildings  were  opened  during  the  past 
year,  viz.,  St.  Thomas,  Galt,  Waterloo  and  St. 
Mary’s,  and  donations  have  been  made  to 
Woodstock,  Picton,  Bracebridge,  Wallaceburg, 
Brampton,  Perth,  Burlington,  Gravcnhurst, 
Belleville  and  Oshawa.  The  Ottawa  building 
is  ready  for  formal  opening,  and  the  Toronto 
plans  are  about  completed  for  the  main  build- 
ing and  one  of  the  branches.  The  secretary  also 
noted  the  attempts  made  to  hold  library  insti- 
tutes. Though  none  were  held  during  the 
year,  some  progress  was  made  to  that  end 
and  the  association  decided  to  hold  several 
during  the  coming  year.  This  is  an  impor- 
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tant  advance  movement.  The  report  of  the 
secretary  and  the  address  of  the  president 
urged  again  a library  commission,  and  there 
are  better  prospects  for  such  a commission 
than  at  any  previous  time. 

Two  very  interesting  committee  reports 
were  given,  one  by  Dr.  Bain  on  “List  of  best 
books  of  1905,”  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Gurd  on 
“Juvenile  books  suitable  for  Canadian  libra- 
ries.” Dr.  Bain  had  his  list  in  print  and  dis- 
tributed it  to  the  members.  Mr.  Gurd’s  list  of 
about  icoo  titles  is  in  the  printer’s  hands. 
Both  are  being  issued  by  the  government. 

The  papers  given  at  the  meeting  this  year 
were : “The  one-room  library  and  its  possi- 
bilities,” by  Mrs.  Jones,  Newmarket;  “The 
treatment  of  pamphlets,”  by  Miss  Rowsome, 
Guelph,  and  “The  public  library  and  the 
school,”  by  O.  J.  Stevenson,  St.  Thomas.  The 
last  named  paper  provoked  sharp  discussion, 
opinion  being  divided  as  to  the  advisability  of 
the  library  attempting  so  much  for  the  school, 
with  the  danger  of  neglecting  the  work  in  its 
own  more  immediate  sphere. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  study  of  library  buildings  on  Monday 
evening.  This  was  illustrated  by  about  too 
lantern  slides  of  libraries  in  Ontario,  United 
States  and  England.  Merits  and  defects  were 
frankly  pointed  out  and  much  interesting  dis- 
cussion followed.  As  four  library  boards  about 
to  build  had  representatives  present,  the  prac- 
tical value  of  this  discussion  is  evident. 
Shortly  after  the  meeting  the  secretary  ar- 
ranged for  deputations  from  two  other  library 
boards  to  come  to  Toronto  to  see  the  slides. 

Two  interesting  resolutions  were  presented, 
one  recommending  the  Decimal  classification 
as  the  official  classification  for  Ontario  libra- 
ries and  the  other  urging  the  matter  of  cheaper 
postage  on  British  periodicals.  The  first  reso- 
lution stands  over  till  next  year.  The  asso- 
ciation closed  its  proceedings  by  being  photo- 
graphed. 

There  was  one  feature  of  this  year’s  meet- 
ing that  meant  sadness  and  regret.  We  missed 
the  friendly  presence  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Blackwell, 
who  died  early  this  year.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  association  and  had  not  missed 
a meeting.  The  association  missed  very  much 
his  hearty  discussion  of  library  problems. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  1906-7: 
president,  Norman  Gurd,  Sarnia;  1st  vice- 
president,  Albert  Sheldrick,  Chatham ; 2d 
vice-president,  Rev.  W.  A.  Bradley,  Berlin ; 
secretary,  E.  A.  Hardy,  65  Czar  street,  To- 
ronto; treasurer,  A.  B.  Macallum,  59  St. 
George  street,  Toronto;  councillors:  James 
Bain,  Toronto;  Judge  Hardy,  Brantford;  J. 
Steele,  Stratford ; A.  W.  Cameron,  Streets- 
ville;  Judge  Mahaffy,  Bracebridge;  ex- 
president, W.  J.  Robertson,  St.  Catharine’s. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Easter 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  1907. 

E.  A.  Hardy,  Secretary. 


Hmerfcan  Xibran?  Hssodatlon 

President:  Frank  P.  Hill,  Brooklyn  Public 
Library,  26  Brevoort  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Secretary:  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  State  Library, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer:  Gardner  M.  Jones,  Public  Li- 
brary, Salem,  Mass. 

NARRAGANSETT  CONFERENCE,  JUNE  29- 
JULY  6,  1906 
OUTLINE  PROGRAM  * 

Friday,  June  29 
Morning.  Free  for  arrival. 

Afternoon. 

2.30.  Executive  Board. 

3.30.  Council. 

5.00.  Committees  (as  may  be  arranged). 
Evening. 

8.30-10.  Informal  reception. 

Saturday,  June  30 
Morning.  Free. 

Afternoon. 

2.30.  First  general  session. 

Welcome  in  behalf  of  the  state,  Lieut. -Gov. 
Hon.  Frederick  H.  Jackson. 

Welcome  in  behalf  of  the  Rhode  Island  Li- 
brary Association,  Harry  L.  Koopman, 
librarian  Brown  University,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Welcome  in  behalf  of  the  local  committee, 
Rowland  G.  Hazard,  Esq 

Response,  President  American  Library  As- 
sociation. 

President’s  address,  Frank  P.  Hill,  librarian, 
Public  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Library  affairs  in  Great  Britain,  Henry  R. 
Tedder,  librarian  Athenaeum  Club,  Lon- 
don. 

Report  of  Council. 

Reports  of  officers: 

Secretary,  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr. 

Treasurer,  Gardner  M.  Jones. 

Trustees  of  Endowment  Fund,  C.  C. 

Soule. 

Reports  of  committees : 

Bookbuving.  A.  E.  Bostwick,  chief  of  Cir- 
culation Department,  New  York  Public 
Library,  chairman. 

Title-pages  to  periodicals.  W.  I.  Fletcher, 
librarian,  Amherst  College  Library,  chair- 
man. 

Book  binding  and  book  papers.  G.  F.  Bow- 
erman,  Public  Library,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  chairman. 

[The  reports  of  the  several  committees  here- 
tofore presented  at  one  session  have  been 
distributed  throughout  the  general  sessions,  in 
the  hope  that  this  arrangement  will  give  more 
than  the  usual  time  for  discussion.] 

Saturday,  June  30 
Evening.  8.00 

National  Association  of  State  Librarians. 

1st  session. 

* Subject  to  change. 
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John  Pendleton  Kennedy,  state  librarian, 
Virginia,  president. 

Catalog  Section.  1st  session. 

Miss  Theresa  Hitchler,  superintendent  of 
Cataloging  Department,  Brooklyn  Pub- 
lic Library,  chairman. 

Round  table  meeting  for  small  libraries. 
Miss  Frances  L.  Rat'hbone,  librarian,  Pub- 
lic Library,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  in 
charge. 

Sunday,  July  1 

Morning  and  afternoon  free. 

Evening.  8.00. 

Singing,  in  charge  of  Albert  T.  Briggs, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Authors’  readings.  Names  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

Stereopticon  glimpses  of  12  A.  L.  A.  post- 
conferences, F.  W.  Faxon,  chairman, 
Travel  Committee,  A.  L.  A. 

Monday,  July  2 
Morning.  9.30. 

Children’s  Librarians’  Section.  Mrs.  Ara- 
belle  H.  Jackson,  1st  assistant,  Children’s 
Department,  Carnegie  Library,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  chairman. 

Bibliographical  Society  of  America.  Will- 
iam Coolidge  Lane,  librarian,  Harvard 
University  Library,  president. 

Afternoon.  2.30. 

Trustees’  Section.  W.  T.  Porter,  trustee 
of  the  Public  Library,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
chairman. 

League  of  Library  Commissions.  Henry  E. 
Legler,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Free 
Library  Commission,  president. 

College  and  Reference  Section,  1st  session. 
J.  T.  Gerould,  librarian,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  chairman. 
Evening.  8.00. 

2d  general  session. 

The  public  library  as  a municipal  institu- 
tion : 

In  relation  to  the  city  as  an  educational 
institution.  Hon.  David  A.  Boody, 
president.  Board  of  Trustees,  Brooklyn 
Public  Library. 

As  affecting  its  administration.  Horace 
G.  Wadlin,  librarian,  Public  Library, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  future  of  library  commissions.  Melvil 
Dewey  (on  behalf  of  League  of  Library 
Commissions). 

Effects  of  earthquake  and  fire  on  San  Fran- 
cisco libraries.  Frederick  J.  Teggart,  li- 
brarian, Mechanics’  Institute  Library,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Reports  of  committees : 

Gifts  and  bequests.  Joseph  L.  Harrison, 
librarian,  Providence  Athenaeum,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  chairman. 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board.  W.  C.  Lane. 
Co-operation  with  National  Educational 
Association.  James  H.  Canfield,  libra- 
rian, Columbia  University,  chairman. 


Library  administration.  W.  R.  Eastman, 
library  inspector,  New  York  State  Li- 
brary, Albany,  N.  Y.,  chairman. 

Public  documents.  Adelaide  R.  Hasse, 
head  of  Document  Department,  New 
York  Public  Library,  chairman. 

Index  to  prose  fiction.  Josephine  A. 
Rathbone,  Pratt  Institute  Library 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  chairman. 

Tuesday,  July  3 
Free  for  Providence  trip. 

Wednesday,  July  4 
Morning.  9.30. 

National  Association  of  State  Librarians. 
2d  session. 

Catalog  Section.  2d  session. 

Afternoon.  2.30. 

3d  general  session. 

Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  president 
of  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Address,  Hon.  George  H.  Utter,  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Subjects  fit  for  fiction,  Owen  Wister. 
Reports  of  committees : 

Ways  and  means.  E.  C.  Hovey,  chair- 
man. 

Permanent  headquarters.  Herbert  Put- 
nam, Librarian  of  Congress,  chairman. 
Publicity.  John  Cotton  Dana,  librarian, 
Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J.,  chair- 
man. 

Evening.  Free. 

Thursday,  July  5 
Morning.  9.30. 

College  and  Reference  Section.  2d  session. 
Children’s  Librarians’  Section.  2d  session. 
Afternoon.  2.30. 

4th  general  session. 

Planning  and  construction  of  library  build- 
ings: 

Raymond  F.  Almirall. 

C.  C.  Soule. 

Bernard  R.  Green. 

W.  H.  Brett. 

Views  of  a consulting  architect.  Prof.  A. 

D.  F.  Hamlin,  Columbia  University. 
Reports  of  committees : 

International  relations.  Dr.  E.  C.  Rich- 
ardson, librarian,  Princeton  University 
Library,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  chairman. 
Library  training.  Miss  Mary  W.  Plum- 
mer, director,  Pratt  Institute  Library 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  chairman. 
Evening.  8.00. 

Round  table  meeting  for  proprietary  libra- 
ries. Charles  K.  Bolton,  librarian,  Boston 
Athenaeum,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  charge. 
Round  table  meeting  for  small  libraries. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Downey,  librarian,  Public 
Library,  Ottumwa,  la.,  in  charge. 

Round  table  meeting  for  naval  and  military 
libraries.  Frederick  Charles  Hicks,  libra- 
rian, U.  S.  Naval  War  College,  Newport, 
R.  I.,  in  charge. 
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Friday,  July  6 

Morning.  9.30. 

5th  general  session. 

The  library  in  relation  to  special  classes  of 
readers : 

Books  for  the  blind.  Emma  R.  Neisser, 
Free  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Books  for  the  foreign  population.  James 
H.  Canfield,  librarian,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City. 

Supply  and  use  of  technical  and  indus- 
trial books.  Harrison  W.  Craver, 
Technology  librarian,  Carnegie  Library, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Libraries  and  settlement  work.  Cora 
Stewart,  custodian  Station  P,  Public 
Library,  Boston,  Mass. 

Announcement  of  result  of  ballot. 

Reports  of  committees. 

Unfinished  business. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEES  IN  CHARGE  OF  CONFERENCE 
ARRANGEMENTS 

General  committee  of  ■ the  Rhode  Island 
Library  Association. — Joseph  LeRoy  Harri- 
son, Providence  Athenaeum,  Providence ; 
William  E.  Foster,  Public  Library,  Provi- 
dence; George  Parker  Winship,  John  Carter 
Brown  Library,  Providence ; Richard  Bliss, 
Redwood  Library,  Newport : J.  Harry  Bon- 
gartz,  State  Law  Library,  Providence;  Clar- 
ence S.  Brigham,  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society,  Providence ; Herbert  O.  Brigham, 
State  Library,  Providence ; Mabel  E.  Emer- 
son, Public  Library,  Providence;  Frederick 
W.  Faxon,  Boston,  Mass. ; William  C. 
Greene,  trustee  Narragansett  Library  Associa- 
tion, Peace  Dale ; George  D.  Hersey,  M.D., 
Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  Providence; 
Harry  L.  Koopman,  Brown  University  Li- 
brary, Providence ; Mrs.  Minerva  A.  Sanders, 
Deborah  Cook  Sayles  Public  Library,  Paw- 
tucket; Ama  H.  Ward,  Harris  Institute  Li- 
brary, Woonsocket;  Ethan  Wilcox,  Public 
Library,  Westerly. 

Honorary  committee  of  citizens.  — Rev.  W. 
H.  P.  Faunce,  D.D.,  chairman ; Gen.  William 
Ames,  Stephen  H.  Arnold,  Isaac  C.  Bates, 
Daniel  Beckwith,  William  Binney,  G.  Alder 
Blumer,  M.D.,  Mrs.  Harold  Brown,  Kenyon 
L.  Butterfield,  Admiral  F.  E.  Chadwick,  U.  S. 

N. ,  Charles  S.  Chapin,  Howard  L.  Clark,  Mrs. 
Alfred  M.  Coats,  Samuel  Morris  Conant, 
Rev.  John  B.  Diman,  Hon.  William  W.  Doug- 
las, Miss  Sarah  E.  Doyle,  Hon.  Elisha  Dyer, 
Stephen  O.  Edwards,  William  Gammell,  Pro- 
fessor Henry  B.  Gardner,  Hon.  F.  P.  Garret- 
son,  Col.  R.  H.  I.  Goddard,  Col.  William  God- 
dard, Rev.  Daniel  Goodwin,  D.D.,  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  Professor  Albert 
Harkness,  LL.D.,  Miss  Caroline  Hazard,  Mrs. 
William  L.  Hodgman,  Eleazer  B.  Homer, 
Hon.  Frederick  H.  Jackson,  Miss  Lida  Shaw 
King,  Miss  Amelia  S.  Knight,  Rev.  George  L. 
Locke,  D.D.,  Frederick  Roy  Martin,  Stephen 

O.  Metcalf,  Horace  G.  Miller,  M.D.,  Professor 


W.  H.  Munro,  Edward  I.  Nickerson,  Mrs. 
Gustav  Radeke,  Hon.  Walter  E.  Ranger, 
Hfenry  D.  Sharpe,  William  P.  Sheffield,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Shepard,  George  L.  Shepley, 
Walter  H.  Small,  Hon.  John  H.  Stiness,  Al- 
fred Stone,  James  E.  Sullivan,  M.D.,  Cor- 
nelius S.  Sweetland,  Hon.  William  H.  Sweet- 
land,  Hon.  George  IT.  Utter,  William  B. 
Weeden,  Herbert  J.  Wells,  Rev.  Charles  J. 
White,  D.D.,  Owen  Wister,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Woolley. 

Special  committees  have  also  been  ap- 
pointed as  follows : Reception  committee, 
Providence  day  committee,  Newport  day  com- 
mittee, Relations  with  A.  L.  A.,  Badge,  Hand- 
book, Hotels  and  meeting  rooms  (F.  W. 
Faxon,  E.  C.  Hovey.  Earl  N.  Manchester 
of  Brown  University  Library). 

COMMITTEE  ON  TITLE-PAGES  AND  INDEXES 
TO  PERIODICALS 

The  committee  met  in  New  York,  on  April 
12,  and  agreed  on  a plan  of  action  in  co- 
operation, if  that  can  be  secured,  with  the 
Association  of  Periodical  Publishers.  Later 
in  the  same  day  Mr.  W.  I.  Fletcher,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  met  this  association  at  their 
monthly  lunch  and  business  meeting,  where 
he  was  cordially  received  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  views  of  his  committee. 
Mr.  Joseph  Mitchell  Chappie,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  National  Magazine,  was  ap- 
pointed as  a committee  of  the  association  to 
co-operate  with  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  in 
drawing  up  a statement  which  might  receive 
the  approval  of  both  associations  and  have 
weight  with  publishers.  Such  a statement  is 
now  in  preparation. 

State  ^Library  Commissions 

New  Jersey  Public  Library  Commission: 

Henry  C.  Buchanan,  secretary,  State  Li- 
brary, Trenton. 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  commission, 
just  issued  (40  p.  O.),  records  a general  im- 
provement in  library  conditions  throughout 
the  state.  The  appointment  of  an  organizer, 
to  visit  small  libraries  and  give  advice  and 
help  in  their  management;  closer  relations 
with  the  state  library  associations ; and  the 
carrying  through  of  plans  for  a summer  course 
in  library  training,  are  means  by  which  the 
work  of  the  commission  has  been  strength- 
ened and  made  more  useful  to  librarians  of 
the  state.  Booklists,  bulletins,  and  similar 
publications  have  been  freely  distributed,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  aid  in  establishing  new 
libraries  and  to  help  untrained  librarians.  By 
arrangement  with  the  Philadelphia  Free  Li- 
brary, its  department  of  books  for  the  blind 
is  placed  at  the  service  of  blind  readers  in 
New  Jersey,  the  books  being  sent  free  through 
the  mails,  on  condition  that  the  commission 
subscribe  toward  the  printing  of  books  in 
raised  characters.  During  10  months  Miss 
Askew,  the  commission’s  organizer,  visited  79 
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public  libraries  and  also  visited  10  towns  and 
villages  without  libraries,  in  the  effort  to 
awaken  interest  in  library  organization  or  to 
explain  the  travelling  library  system.  “16  of 
the  libraries  visited  were  uncataloged ; 13  had 
only  printed  lists  of  titles  arranged  alphabet- 
ically ; 42  were  either  unclassified  or  with 
very  imperfect  classification,  and  IS  of  these 
had  the  books  arranged  on  the  shelves  as  they 
had  been  bought,  using  the  accessions  book  as 
a catalog.”  Of  the  libraries  visited,  21  have 
adopted  new  methods  and  greatly  improved 
their  administration.  The  commission  has 
been  represented  and  its  work  described  at  the 
meetings  of  the  state  library  association  and 
the  state  federation  of  women's  clubs.  It  has 
now  50  travelling  libraries,  with  3400  v.  in 
circulation,  of  which  12  have  been  loaned  to 
small  libraries,  20  to  study  clubs,  and  18  to 
towns  without  libraries ; the  circulation 
through  these  libraries  has  been  over  12,000 
v.,  of  which  59  per  cent,  was  fiction.  An  an- 
nual fee  of  $2  is  charged  for  the  use  of  these 
libraries.  Abstracts  are  given  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  chief  New  Jersey  libraries,  and 
the  usual  full  statistical  table  of  libraries  of 
the  state  is  appended.  It  shows  a total  of  132 
libraries  reporting  to  the  commission,  85  of 
which  are  free,  36  subscription,  11  school  or 
institutional ; 40  are  in  whole  or  part  supported 
by  the  town,  63  own  their  buildings,  86  have 
reading  rooms,  and  23  have  separate  rooms 
for  children. 

State  Xibrarp  associations 

CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  James  L.  Gillis,  state  librarian, 
Sacramento. 

Secretary:  Miss  Mary  L.  Sutliffe,  State 
Library,  Sacramento. 

Treasurer : David  M.  Belfrage,  Cooper 
Medical  Library,  San  Francisco. 

The  report  of  the  March  meeting,  as  given 
in  April  L.  j.,  should  be  corrected  according 
to  the  following  particulars : 

According  to  the  new  constitution,  adopted 
at  the  special  meeting  on  March  23,  the  name 
of  the  association  is  changed  from  Library 
Association  of  California  to  California  Li- 
brary Association.  The  four  districts  into 
which  the  state  is  divided  cover,  1,  the  inte- 
rior northern  counties ; 2,  the  counties  around 
San  Francisco  and  along  the  north  coast;  3, 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  counties;  4,  the  coun- 
ties south  of  Tehachapi.  Each  district  is  to 
have  its  own  president,  appointed  by  the  pres- 
ident of  the  association,  and  each  holds  quar- 
terly meetings,  with  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
whole  association.  The  number  of  districts  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  president. 

COLORADO  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Alfred  E.  Whitaker,  State  Uni- 
versity Library,  Boulder. 

Secretary:  H.  E.  Richie,  Public  Library, 
Denver. 


Treasurer:  C.  R.  Dudley,  Public  Library, 
Denver. 

The  association  held  its  regular  quarterly 
meeting  on  Saturday  evening,  March  31,  at 
the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  the  capitol  building,  Denver. 

The  program  was  as  follows : ‘‘Problems  of 
the  college  library,”  by  Miss  Mabel  C.  Shrum, 
librarian  of  the  State  School  of  Mines;  “Art 
and  the  modern  library,”  by  Henry  Read. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  in- 
formal discussion  of  different  topics,  especial- 
ly the  subject  of  books  for  the  blind  and  a 
union  list  of  the  magazines  and  periodicals  in 
the  different  libraries  of  the  state. 

H.  E.  Richie,  Secretary. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

President:  George  F.  Bowerman,  Public 
Library. 

Secretary:  Earl  G.  Swem,  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Treasurer : Henry  S.  Parsons,  Office  of 
Documents. 

The  93d  regular  meeting  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Library  Association  was  held  in  the 
children’s  room  of  the  Public  Library,  April 
25,  1906,  at  8.15  p.m.,  President  Bowerman 
in  the  chair.  The  two  additional  members 
for  the  committee  in  charge  of  compilation  of 
the  handbook  were  announced  by  the  chair  as 
Miss  Oberly,  of  the  Library  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  W.  Moseby 
Williams,  of  the  committee  on  the  public  li- 
brary of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  secretary 
announced  the  election  of  two  new  members, 
Mr.  William  A.  Pollard,  Public  Documents 
Library,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Dodd,  Law  Division, 
Library  of  Congress. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Garrison,  in  his  paper  on  the 
“Library  of  the  Surgeon-General’s  Office,” 
stated  that  the  library,  containing  156,469  vol- 
umes, or  433,522  volumes  and  pamphlets,  is 
one  of  the  three  largest  medical  libraries  in 
the  world,  surpassed  in  numbers  only  by  the 
collections  at  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg.  This 
library  contains  an  unrivalled  collection  of 
medical  periodicals  and  is  rich  in  incunabula. 
The  first  printed  work  of  Hippocrates,  the 
“father  of  medicine,”  is  here  in  the  original 
Greek,  issued  by  the  Aldine  Press  at  Venice  in 
1526.  There  are  51  different  editions  of  his 
collected  works  in  numerous  languages,  and 
the  total  number  of  his  works  here  reaches 
882.  The  collection,  started  by  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Lovell  prior  to  1836,  has  been  materially 
enlarged  through  the  efforts  of  the  various 
surgeon-generals,  especially  Dr.  John  S.  Bill- 
ings, now  director  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  and  through  liberal  appropriations 
by  Congress.  There  have  been  issued  a num- 
ber of  catalogs  and  indexes  of  the  library,  one 
of  which,  the  Index  Medicus,  is  now  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Carnegie  Institution.  The 
“Index  catalog”  of  the  library,  limited  to  1500 
copies,  distributed  with  discrimination,  is  one 
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of  the  most  stupendous  bibliographical  works 
ever  undertaken,  a monument  to  the  depart- 
ment, to  the  enterprise  of  Dr.  Billings,  and  to 
the  scholarship  of  Dr.  Robert  Fletcher,  the 
present  librarian.  This  catalog  is  not  only  a 
list  of  the  works  to  be  found  in  the  library, 
but  also  a complete  bibliography  of  medicine. 
Although  bibliographies  of  medical  literature 
had  been  attempted  by  Gesner  as  early  as  1545, 
and  by  Merklin,  von  Haller,  Plocquet,  Haeser, 
Young,  Forbes,  Atkinson,  Callison,  Watts  and 
others,  yet,  in  the  language  of  Osier,  “their 
efforts  are  Liliputian  beside  the  Gargantuan 
undertaking  of  the  Surgeon-General’s  Office.” 

Dr.  Fletcher  spoke  of  the  library  being  in 
fact  the  “National  medical  library;”  of  the 
aid  that  it  had  received  from  the  periodical 
publications  of  Great  Britain  and  other  for- 
eign countries,  and  of  the  great  benefit  to  the 
medical  profession  by  the  establishment  of 
laboratories  for  research  work. 

Dr.  Edwin  A.  Hill,  in  taking  up  his  paper 
on  “The  chemical  card  index  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,”  stated  that  he  would 
give  a brief  digest  of  his  paper  “on  a system 
of  indexing  chemical  literature,  adopted  by 
the  classification  division  of  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,”  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  vol.  22,  p.  478- 
494.  Ffe  said  that  the  index,  now  of  about 
500,000  cards,  was  an  index  not  simply  to 
chemical  patents,  but  an  index  to  the  whole 
of  chemical  literature.  On  account  of  the 
variety  of  names  of  substances  and  the  inter- 
minable work  in  searching  chemical  classes, 
the  most  direct  system  seems  to  be  to  recast 
the  formulas  of  the  compounds,  writing  the 
atoms  in  alphabetical  order  of  the  chemical 
symbols  — disregarding  the  water  of  crystal- 
lization — and  then  arranging  the  formulas  on 
an  alphabetical  basis.  Dr.  Hill  illustrated  by 
formulas  and  told  of  a number  of  devices 
used  in  his  work. 

Dr.  William  H.  Seaman,  of  the  U.  S.  Pat- 
ent Office,  gave  an  interesting  biographical 
sketch  of  the  late  Colonel  Weston  Flint. 

Harold  Taylor  Dougherty, 

Secretary  pro  tem. 

MAINE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Arthur  J.  Roberts,  Colby  Col- 
lege, Waterville. 

Secretary:  Gerald  C.  Wilder,  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, Brunswick. 

Treasurer : Miss  Alice  C.  Furbish,  Public 
Library,  Portland. 

The  nth  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
was  held  at  Auburn.  April  25  and  26.  Ses- 
sions were  held  in  the  Public  Library.  The 
first  session  opened  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
April  25,  with  an  address  of  welcome  by  Hon. 
John  A.  Morrill,  to  which  Ernest  W.  Emery, 
state  librarian,  responded.  Papers  were  read 
as  follows : “The  desk  attendant  in  a small 
library,”  by  Sarah  E.  Osgood,  librarian  Lewis- 
ton Public  Library;  “The  public  library  and 
the  Sunday  school,”  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Livingston, 


assistant  state  librarian ; “Opening  the  pub- 
lic library  on  Sunday,”  by  John  Haley,  libra- 
rian of  the  Dyer  Library,  Saco,  read  in  the 
writer's  absence  by  Dr.  Hartshorne ; “The 
college  student  and  the  library,”  by  Edward 
W.  Hall,  librarian  of  Colby  College. 

A discussion  on  “The  contribution  of  the 
trustees  to  the  success  of  the  library”  was 
opened  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Whitemore,  of  Water- 
ville; and  a question  box  was  conducted  by 
Alice  C.  Furbish.  At  the  business  meeting 
which  followed  an  invitation  was  received  to 
meet  in  Waterville  next  year,  and  a nominat- 
ing committee  was  chosen. 

In  the  evening  a public  meeting  was  held 
in  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  at  which  an  address 
was  delivered  by  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library. 

Thursday  morning's  session  was  opened 
with  a talk,  “Glimpses  of  some  foreign  libra- 
ries,” by  George  T.  Little,  librarian  of  Bow- 
doin College.  Papers  were  also  read  on  “The 
mission  of  the  library  to  the  preparatory 
school,”  by  Ella  W.  Ricker,  librarian  Fogg 
Memorial  Library,  South  Berwick:  “Teaching 
high  school  pupils  the  use  of  the  library,”  by 
Elizabeth  M.  Pond,  librarian  Belfast  Free 
Library;  “Success  attained  by  one  library  in 
co-operating  with  schools  in  rural  communi- 
ties.” A general  discussion  followed  on  “The 
public  library  and  the  public  schools,”  opened 
by  Payson  Smith,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Auburn,  and  a question  box  was  conducted. 
In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  nominat- 
ing committee  the  following  officers  were 
elected : president,  Arthur  J.  Roberts,  Colby 
College;  vice-presidents,  J.  FI.  Winchester, 
Corinna,  Miss  Annie  Prescott,  Auburn ; sec- 
retary, Gerald  G.  Wilder,  Bowdoin  College; 
treasurer,  Miss  Alice  C.  Furbish,  Public  Li- 
brary, Portland. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  resolution  of 
thanks  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Maine  Library  Association,  on 
this  eailiest  opportunity  since  the  decease  of  Leonard 
D.  Caiver.  its  first  president,  expresses  its  apprecia- 
tion of  his  important  and  lasting  service  to  the 
library  cause  in  this  state,  of  the  ability  and  faithful- 
ness with  which  for  many  years  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  state  librarian,  and  of  his  personality, 
genial  and  generous,  that  made  him  the  friend  of 
every  librarian  in  Maine. 

Resolved,  That  the  association  desires  to  place 
upon  its  records  its  great  satisfaction  that  recent 
appointments  at  the  state  library  have  recognized 
long-continued  and  faithful  labor  and  are  in  accord 
with  the  true  principles  of  civil  service. 

MASSACHUSETTS  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Public  Li- 
brary, Boston. 

Secretary:  Miss  Louisa  M.  Hooper,  Public 
Library,  Brookline. 

Treasurer : Miss  Mary  E.  Robbins,  Sim- 
mons College,  Boston. 

A meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Library 
Club  was  held  at  the  Boston  Public  Library 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  May  3. 

Miss  Mary  Morison  opened  the  meeting 
with  a paper  on  the  fiction  of  the  year.  By 
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-concrete  examples  she  showed  how  difficult 
is  the  work  of  selection. 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Hartman  spoke  on  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Civic  League  and  libraries.  As 
secretary  of  the  league  he  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered work  to  be  done  by  the  libraries, 
which  was  not  done,  and  he  therefore  felt 
justified  in  speaking  before  the  club.  The 
Massachusetts  Civic  League  has  two  lines  of 
work.  1,  legislative,  i.e.,  the  instructing  of 
the  legislators ; 2,  for  civic  improvement,  to 
see  that  public  institutions  serve  their  func- 
tions and  to  get  right  thinking  people  to  be 
active  in  such  lines.  The  one  need  which  Mr. 
Hartman  thought  the  libraries  could  fill  was 
to  inspire  interest  in  good  literature  (as 
though  no  librarian  had  ever  thought  of  it 
before)  and  to  direct  the  reading.  He  found 
'little  knowledge  of  civic  improvement,  and 
suggested  that  every  library  should  have  Rob- 
inson’s ‘‘Improvement  of  cities  and  towns.” 
The  librarians  should  inform  the  citizens  as 
to  the  bills  under  consideration  by  the  state 
legislature.  The  library  which  can  give  up- 
to-date  information  on  current  affairs  is  bet- 
ter than  one  which  can  give  out  the  fiction 
called  for.  He  also  recommended  ‘‘the  bul- 
letin habit.”  His  remarks  caused  considerable 
feeling,  though  every  one  recognized  the  lim- 
itations of  his  knowledge  of  the  work  of  li- 
braries. Mr.  S.  S.  Green,  of  the  state  com- 
mission, therefore  undertook  to  tell  of  the 
varied  work  of  the  state  commission  and  of 
many  individual  libraries. 

Miss  Alice  G.  Chandler  followed  with  a 
paper  on  the  work  of  the  committee  on  libra- 
ries of  the  Woman’s  Educational  Association, 
which  is  so  active  in  sending  travelling  libra- 
ries throughout  the  state. 

Mr.  Wadlin  told  the  librarians  present  that 
there  were  three  places  in  Boston  which  every 
one  should  visit  — the  town  room,  which  is 
the  center  of  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts 
Civic  League,  the  office  of  the  state  commis- 
sion, and  that  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing 
Board.  He  called  upon  Miss  Browne  to  speak 
upon  what  should  be  found  at  the  A.  L.  A. 
headquarters. 

The  session  was  closed  by  Miss  A.  H. 
Thwing,  who  told  of  the  work  of  the  Orr’s 
Island  (Maine)  Library,  which  is  becoming 
the  social  center  of  the  place. 

Nina  E.  Browne,  Recorder. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Mrs.  Annie  Smith  Ross,  Car- 
negie Library,  Charlotte. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Dr.  Louis  R.  Wilson, 
University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel 
Hill. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  Olivia  Raney  Library, 
Raleigh,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  27 
and  28,  with  an  attendance  of  25  members 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  and  13  representa- 
tives from  other  Southern  states.  The  later 
were  Miss  Ida  J.  Dacus,  of  the  Winthrop 


Normal  College  Library,  Rockhill,  S.  C. ; 
Mr.  J.  P.  Kennedy,  state  librarian  of  Vir- 
ginia; Miss  Julia  Rankin,  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary, Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  the  following  young 
ladies  composing  the  class  from  the  Southern 
Library  School  of  Atlanta:  Miss  Eloise  Alex- 
ander, of  Atlanta;  Miss  Mattie  Bibb,  of 
Montgomery,  Ala. ; Miss  Florence  Bradley,  of 
Atlanta;  Miss  Marion  Bucher,  of  Decatur, 
Ga. ; Miss  May  Chapman,  of  Macon,  Ga. ; 
Miss  Carolina  Dailey,  of  McDonough,  Ga. ; 
Miss  Jessie  Hopkins,  of  Athens,  Ga. ; Miss 
Louise  McMaster,  of  Winnsboro,  S.  C. ; Miss 
Sara  Manypenny,  of  Chattanooga,  Term.,  and 
Miss  May  Martin,  of  Easley,  S.  C. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Dr. 
Richard  H.  Battle,  president  of  the  Olivia 
Raney  Library,  of  Raleigh.  Following  this 
address,  Dr.  Wilson,  the  secretary,  presented 
a detailed  report  in  which  he  showed  that  a 
new  library  spirit  had  been  prevailing  in  the 
state  for  the  past  five  years,  and  that  within 
that  brief  period  a great  step  forward  in  li- 
brary work  had  been  taken.  He  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  in  1900  there  were  no  rural 
school  libraries  in  the  state,  that  there  were 
but  few  city  libraries,  and  that  the  college 
librarians  were  inactive.  But  within  the  short 
period  of  five  years  over  1300  rural  school 
libraries  had  sprung  up ; a dozen  or  more  city 
libraries,  with  trained  librarians  and  care- 
fully chosen  boards  of  trustees,  had  been 
established,  and  the  college  libraries  had  be- 
gun in  a more  serious  way  the  work  of  win- 
ning the  respect  and  the  place  in  college  life 
which  should  be  theirs. 

The  president,  Mrs.  Ross,  outlined  in  her 
report  the  work  of  the  association  during  its 
two  years  of  activity.  The  most  significant  note 
sounded  by  her  was  that  the  association,  as 
an  organization,  had  become  impressed  with 
its  responsibility  to  the  people  it  represented 
and  that  it  had  turned  itself  seriously  to  the 
consideration  of  the  many  problems  with 
which  it  was  confronted. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  these 
reports,  Miss  Julia  T.  Rankin,  of  Atlanta, 
with  the  class  from  the  Southern  Library 
School,  discussed  from  various  viewpoints  the 
subject  of  ‘‘Library  organization.”  This  dis- 
cussion, apart  from  the  fact  that  it  was  very 
instructive  in  and  of  itself,  was  especially  sig- 
nificant in  that  it  gave  an  unmistakable  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  day  has  come,  not  only 
in  North  Carolina,  but  in  the  whole  South  as 
represented  by  the  class,  when  the  training 
of  the  librarian  has  become  considered  as  es- 
sential to  the  usefulness  of  the  library  as  is 
the  training  of  a teacher  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  school. 

At  the  evening  session  on  Friday,  Mrs. 
Lindsay  Patterson,  of  Winston,  and  Dr.  Ed- 
win Mims,  of  Trinity  College,  Durham,  spoke 
respectively  on  “The  library  and  the  woman's 
club”  and  “Public  libraries  of  North  Caro- 
lina.” Mrs.  Patterson,  as  a prominent  worker 
in  the  women’s  clubs  of  the  state,  impressed 
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upon  the  club  women  the  importance  of  the 
library  as  a means  leading  to  a fine,  broad 
culture,  and  urged  them  to  become  more  in- 
terested in  the  general  library  movement.  Dr. 
Mims  spoke  of  the  growth  of  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  library  development.  He  saw  in 
the  recent  growth  of  the  libraries  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  day  in  North  Carolina  when  a 
community  would  feel  itself  disgraced  if  it 
were  without  a public  library.  Both  addresses 
were  unusually  stimulating.  They  will  be 
published  later  and  sent  out  by  the  associa- 
tion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evening  session  a 
•delightful  informal  reception  was  given  the 
members  of  the  association  by  the  citizens  of 
Raleigh. 

At  the  morning  session  on  Saturday  the 
following  papers  were  presented : “The  library 
and  the  public  school,”  by  Professor  E.  P. 
Moses,  of  the  city  schools  of  Raleigh ; “Rural 
libraries,”  by  Mr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  of  Raleigh; 
■“College  libraries,”  by  Miss  Ida  J.  Dacus,  of 
the  Winthrop  Normal  College,  Rock'hill,  S. 
C. ; “A  state  library  commission,”  by  Mr. 
John  P.  Kennedy,  of  the  Virginia  State  Li- 
brary. Discussions  of  these  and  other  topics 
were  participated  in  by  Mr.  M.  O.  Sherrill, 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Library,  Miss 
Julia  S.  White,  of  the  Guilford  College  Li- 
brary, and  other  members  of  the  association. 
"The  discussions  relating  to  the  establishment 
-and  management  of  rural  school  libraries  and 
the  activities  of  a library  commission  were  es- 
pecially interesting. 

The  final  business  session  of  the  meeting 
was  held  Saturday  afternoon.  Among  a num- 
ber of  resolutions  passed  at  that  session  were 
the  important  ones  of  preparing  a statement 
to  be  presented  to  the  next  General  Assembly 
showing  the  need  of  a new  fireproof  building 
for  the  state  library ; of  presenting  a state- 
ment to  the  General  Assembly  relative  to  the 
■creation  of  a state  library  commission,  and  of 
extending  an  invitation  to  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  to  hold  its  annual  meeting 
for  1907  at  Asheville,  N.  C.  The  last  resolu- 
tion, given  in  full,  is  as  follows : 

“Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  library  movement 
in  the  Si  uth  has  grown  with  unusual  rapidity  in  re- 
■cent  years  and  that  at  present  it  would  be  stimulated 
to  larger  achievement  by  the  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement which  a serious  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Assi  ciation  in  the  South  would  give  it; 
.and 

“Inasmuch  as  the  city  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  cities  of  the  far-famed 
‘Land  of  the  sky,’  has,  through  its  local  library 
association  and  other  organizations,  expressed  its 
very  great  desire  that  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation Ccnierence  for  the  year  1907  be  held  within 
its  borders,  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  North  Carolina  Library  As- 
sociation join  with  the  various  organizations  of  the 
city  of  Asheville  in  their  most  cordial  invitation 
with  the  sincere  hope  that  the  meeting  will  be  most 
beneficial  and  inspiring  to  all  the  sections  of  the 
■country  represented;  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  this  association  call  upon  the 
State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  the  North 


Carolina  Federation  or  Women’s  Clubs,  and  other 
educational  bodies  and  leaders,  to  present  with  it, 
through  the  president  and  secretary,  invitations  of 
similar  import  to  the  officers  of  the  American  Library 
Association  at  its  approaching  meeting  at  Narragan- 
sett  Pier. 

"Voted  unanimcusly,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  April  28, 
1906.” 

Having  completed  all  of  its  proposed  work 
for  the  session,  the  association  proceeded  be- 
fore adjournment  to  the  election  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  the  coming  year ; president, 
Mrs.  Annie  Smith  Ross,  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary, Charlotte:  vice-presidents,  Dr.  C.  D. 
Mclver,  of  the  State  Normal  College,  Greens- 
boro, and  Mrs.  Solomon  Weil,  of  the  state 
federation  of  women’s  clubs,  Goldsboro ; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Dr.  Louis  R.  Wilson,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel 
Hill.  Louis  R.  Wilson,  Secretary. 
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ANN  ARBOR  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  B.  A.  Finney,  University  of 
Michigan  Library.  . 

Secretary:  Miss  Franc  Pattison,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Library. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Amanda  Belser,  University 
of  Michigan  Library. 

The  following  report  covers  the  activities 
of  the  club  for  the  past  year: 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  club  in  June, 
1905,  the  members  of  the  library  staff  of  the 
university  presented  Mr.  R.  C.  Davis,  who 
retired  from  the  administration  of  the  library 
after  28  years  of  continuous  service,  with  a 
leather  chair  as  a mark  of  their  esteem.  Mr. 
Davis  continues  as  librarian  emeritus,  and  as 
professor  of  bibliography  gives  the  course  in 
bibliography,  somewhat  enlarged,  which  he 
introduced  into  the  American  collegiate  curri- 
culum in  1879. 

At  the  December  meeting  Mr.  Davis  gave  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  “Land  and  sea  ser- 
pents,” and  Mr.  Koch,  the  new  librarian  of 
the  university,  exhibited  some  foreign  and 
private  bookplates,  of  which  his  collection 
now  numbers  over  a thousand. 

The  January,  1906,  meeting  was  held  on  the 
17th,  and  was  devoted  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
with  an  interesting  paper  by  Professor  C.  H. 
Van  Tyne,  of  the  history  department  of  the 
university. 

The  subject  of  the  February  meeting  was 
“Library  schools,”  and  the  different  schools 
were  represented  by  those  members  who  had 
attended  them.  This  was  partly  for  the  bene- 
fit of  several  students  who  are  expecting  to 
attend  some  library  school  after  graduation, 
and  the  discussion  was  at  times  most  ani- 
mated. 

On  March  7 Miss  Frances  Olcott,  director 
of  the  training  school  for  children’s  librarians 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  made 
Ann  Arbor  a visit,  and  lectured  in  the  after- 
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noon  at  the  Barbour  Gymnasium,  after  which 
a pleasant  reception  was  held.  In  the  even- 
ing she  was  the  guest  of  the  club. 

The  April  meeting  took  the  form  of  a trip 
to  Detroit,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Detroit 
Library  Club.  About  20  members  formed  the 
party,  and  after  inspecting  the  Detroit  Public 
Library  were  served  there  with  a delightful 
luncheon,  to  which  about  40  sat  down.  The 
visitors  were  shown  through  the  printing  es- 
tablishment of  the  Detroit  News  and  the 
Cranbrook  Press,  and  in  the  afternoon  visited 
the  private  library  and  art  collection  of  Mr. 
James  E.  Scripps,  the  Woodward  Avenue 
Branch  Library,  and  the  Art  Museum.  The 
day  was  concluded  with  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Detroit  Library  Club  in  the  evening. 
There  was  a good  paper  on  French  libraries 
by  Miss  Briggs,  followed  by  discussion  and 
refreshments.  The  Ann  Arbor  club  appre- 
ciated the  hospitality  and  courtesies  of  Libra- 
rian Utley  and  his  staff,  and  bears  testimony 
that  inter-library  meetings  are  worth  while 
and  should  be  held  often. 

Franc  Pattison,  Secretary. 

LONG  ISLAND  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  Miss  Eleanor  B.  Woodruff,  Pratt 
Institute  Free  Library. 

Secretary:  Miss  Mildred  A.  Collar,  Pratt 
Institute  Library  School. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Mary  A.  Kingsbury,  Eras- 
mus Hall  High  School  Library. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Long  Island 
Library  Club  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings, 
Brooklyn,  on  Friday  evening,  April  27,  1906. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  pres- 
ident, Mr.  A.  T.  Huntington.  After  a brief 
report  by  the  treasurer,  Miss  Mary  W.  Plum- 
mer, chairman  of  the  nominating  committee, 
presented  a list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  who  were  duly  elected,  as  follows: 
president,  Miss  Eleanor  B.  Woodruff,  Pratt 
Institute  Free  Library;  vice-president,  Mr. 
Herbert  W.  Fison,  Williamsburgh  Branch, 
Brooklyn  Public  Library;  secretary,  Miss  Mil- 
dred A.  Collar,  Pratt  Institute  Library 
School ; treasurer.  Miss  Mary  A.  Kingsbury, 
Erasmus  Hall  High  School  Library. 

The  president,  in  announcing  the  general 
topic,  “The  library  resources  of  Brooklyn  and 
Queens,’'  spoke  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  wider  acquaintance  with  the  spe- 
•cial  features  of  the  different  libraries,  thus 
affording  opportunity  for  greater  co-opera- 
tion between  them. 

The  first  speaker,  Miss  Jessie  F.  Hume, 
gave  an  account  of  the  development  of  the 
Queens  Borough  Library,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1896.  There  are  now  11  branches  cov- 
ering a wide  area  and  presenting  problems 
which  are  quite  different  from  those  in  the 
other  boroughs.  Its  trustees  decided  that  in- 
stead of  building  three  large  Carnegie 
branches  with  their  proportion  of  the  Carnegie 


gift,  it  was  better  to  build  eight  small  ones, 
four  of  which  have  now  been  completed.  The 
circulation  in  Queens  Borough  has  increased 
from  20,000  the  first  year  to  320,000  in  1905. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Hill  outlined  the  history  of 
the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  stating  that  it  is 
the  successor  of  three  libraries.  The  Athe- 
naeum was  founded  in  1852,  and  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association  organized  in  1857  on 
the  lines  of  the  Mercantile  Library  of  New 
York,  which  continued  until  1878,  when  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Brooklyn  Library, 
which  continued  until  it  was  consolidated  with 
the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  in  1903.  In  1892  a 
law  was  passed  permitting  the  establishment 
of  a free  public  library,  but  no  means  were 
provided  for  carrying  it  on.  In  1896  the  Brook- 
lyn Library  Association,  under  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Craigie,  president,  petitioned  the  legislature 
for  a charter  on  the  plan  of  1892,  and  a board 
of  directors  was  appointed.  Much  credit  is 
due  the  members  of  this  board,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  women,  for  the  work  accom- 
plished. The  first  year  $5000  was  appro- 
priated, of  which  $4000  was  spent  for  books 
and  nearly  $1000  for  periodicals,  the  books- 
being  cataloged  and  prepared  by  the  women 
without  pay.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
25  branches,  a library  for  the  blind,  travelling 
libraries  and  an  administration  department, 
but  as  yet  no  central  library,  as  in  most  cities. 

Miss  Isabel  Ely  Lord  stated  that  the  Pratt 
Institute  Library,  unlike  other  libraries  in  the 
community,  was  founded  through  the  gener- 
osity of  one  man,  Mr.  Charles  Pratt.  The 
technical  school  was  established  in  1887  and 
the  Free  Library  the  following  year.  Until 
the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  was  started  it 
was  almost  the  only  free  library  in  the  city. 
Since  the  foundation  of  the  Public  Library 
the  Pratt  Institute  has  turned  its  resources 
in  special  directions.  It  has  always  done  a 
large  amount  of  reference  work,  and  it  now 
has  five  rooms  for  reference  use.  Of  the  85,- 
000  volumes  in  the  library,  one-third  are  ref- 
erence books.  The  art  reference  room  con- 
tains a fine  collection  of  art  books  and  photo- 
graphs, which  are  free  for  the  use  of  all  stu- 
dents. Through  the  applied  science  reference- 
room  an  effort  is  made  to  reach  all  persons  in 
that  locality  who  are  engaged  in  any  trade. 
The  room  is  equipped  with  300  periodicals  and' 
trade  journals. 

Miss  Susan  A.  Hutchinson  stated  that  the 
library  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  has  a special  work  in  supplementing 
the  museum  collections.  The  library  now 
contains  about  16,000  volumes,  largely  schol- 
arly and  monographic,  and  inclusive  of  some 
popular  books.  The  nucleus  of  this  library 
was  the  oldest  library  in  Brooklyn,  founded’ 
in  1823,  which  later  developed  into  the 
Youth's  Free  Library.  In  1900  the  books  were 
divided,  and  a portion  were  retained  at  the 
Central  Museum  and  others  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  Children’s  Museum  Library.  The 
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library  is  provided  with  numerous  zoological 
bibliographies  and  indexes,  and  the  Zurich 
■catalog  of  scientific  literature.  It  contains  a 
file  of  government  publications  relating  to 
science,  is  strong  in  architectural  books,  and 
now  has  2100  maps. 

The  Children’s  Museum  and  Library  are 
unique  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  special 
museum  and  library  devoted  to  the  needs  of 
children.  Miss  Miriam  S.  Draper  briefly  out- 
lined the  work  of  this  library,  which  com- 
bines the  features  of  an  excellent  nature  li- 
brary and  a school  reference  library. 

Miss  Emma  Toedteberg  ably  presented  the 
status  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society 
Library.  This  library  was  founded  43  years 
ago,  and  contains  rare  folios,  manuscripts, 
choir  books,  and  a copy  of  Audubon’s  “Birds” 
in  fine  condition.  It  is  rich  in  American  man- 
uscripts and  Revolutionary  collections,  having 
123  original  letters  of  George  Washington. 

Dr.  James  P.  Warbasse  spoke  for  the  li- 
brary of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Kings,  which  was  founded  in  1843  and  moved 
to  the  present  building  in  iqoo.  Many  private 
libraries  have  been  secured,  so  that  it  now 
contains  65,000  volumes  and  35,000  pamphlets, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  medical  libraries  in 
the  world.  It  is  housed  in  a fireproof  build- 
ing and  three  medical  journals  are  published 
there.  Books  are  loaned  to  7000  members  and 
■expressed  to  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  library 
is  free  not  only  to  every  doctor,  but  entirely 
free  to  laymen  as  well. 

The  chairman  stated  that  it  is  proposed  to 
print  a small  handbook  which  shall  give  the 
resources  of  Brooklyn  libraries,  and  include 
not  only  those  mentioned  in  the  program  of 
the  evening,  but  also  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  libraries  and  those  connected 
with  educational  institutions  like  Adelphi  Col- 
lege, Packer  Institute,  the  Polytechnic,  etc. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Huntington 
lantern  slides  were  provided  to  illustrate  the 
work  of  the  Brooklyn  Public,  Pratt  Institute, 
and  Queens  Borough  libraries.  The  thanks 
of  the  club  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Huntington 
for  his  generosity  in  furnishing  the  slides,  and 
to  the  Kings  County  Medical  Society  for  their 
hospitality.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  formal 
program  the  audience  adjourned  to  the  ban- 
quet hall,  where  light  refreshments  were 
served. 

Miriam  S.  Draper,  Acting  Secretary. 

NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  Henry  W.  Kent,  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

Secretary:  Miss  Alice  Wilde,  New  York 
Public  Library,  Washington  Heights  Branch. 

Treasurer : Victor  H.  Paltsits,  New  York 
Public  Library.  Lenox  Building. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Li- 
brary Club,  this  year  celebrating  the  club’s 
attainment  of  its  majority,  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  April  17,  in  the  rooms  of 


the  Aldine  Association,  118  Fifth  avenue, 
about  100  members  and  guests  being  present. 
The  speakers  were  Mr.  Wallace  Irwin,  Mr. 
Norman  Hapgood,  Miss  Louise  Connolly, 
Miss  Ruth  Putnam,  and  Miss  Marie  Shedlock, 
who  delighted  the  company,  in  response  to 
their  applause  after  her  speech,  by  telling,  as 
only  she  could,  Hans  Andersen’s  story  of 
“The  true  princess.” 

Alice  Wilde,  Secretary. 

TWIN  CITY  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  W.  W.  Folwell,  State  University 
Library,  Minneapolis. 

Secretary-Treasurer : Miss  Clara  F.  Bald- 
win, State  Public  Library  Commission,  St. 
Paul. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  at 
the  publishing  house  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  on  Monday,  March  4,  1906. 
Supper  was  served  in  the  hall  on  the  second 
floor  at  seven  o’clock,  and  at  the  short  busi- 
ness session  following  the  supper  Mr.  D.  L. 
Kingsbury,  assistant  librarian  of  the  Minne- 
sota Historical  Society,  presided  in  the  ab- 
sence of  both  president  and  vice-president. 
Dancing  and  a social  hour  followed  in  the 
adjoining  ballroom.  The  members  of  the  club 
then  adjourned. to  the  basement  to  inspect  the 
printing  and  binding  department,  and  after- 
wards assembled  in  the  editorial  rooms,  where 
talks  were  given  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Wilson  and 
Miss  Clara  Fanning,  on  the  methods  employed 
in  compiling  the  Cumulative  Book-Review 
Digest;  by  Miss  Anna  L.  Guthrie,  on  the 
Readers’  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature ; and 
by  Miss  Marion  Potter  on  the  “United  States 
catalog”  and  Cumulative  Book-Index.  All 
of  these  talks  were  full  of  interest  and  tended 
to  increase  the  already  profound  respect  of 
all  librarians  present  for  these  valuable  pub- 
lications. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  So- 
ciety, at  the  capitol,  St.  Paul,  on  Monday 
evening,  April  2,  1906.  After  a social  hour 
visiting  the  various  departments  of  the  library, 
including  the  museum,  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  the  president.  Dr.  Folwell,  in  the 
reading  room  of  the  society.  D.  L.  Kingsburv, 
assistant  librarian,  spoke  on  the  general  li- 
brary and  especially  the  collection  of  govern- 
ment publications.  Many  members  of  the 
club  were  surprised  to  learn  that  the  library 
has  files  of  the  documents  and  journals  of  the 
Senate  and  House  for  the  first  14  congresses 
nearly  complete.  J.  B.  Chaney  told  of  the 
newspaper  collections,  which  from  a small 
start  in  1868  have  grown  to  7000  volumes. 
The  society  is  now  receiving  more  than  500 
papers  weekly.  Short  talks  were  given  by 
Miss  Annie  Vose  on  the  cataloging  of  the 
library,  and  by  Miss  Emma  Hawley  on  the 
reclassification,  which  is  now  in  progress. 
Miss  Emma  E.  Vose  talked  about  the  scrap- 
books of  the  society,  and  Mrs.  Rose  B.  Dun- 
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lap  spoke  on  the  literary  work,  especially  Min- 
nesota biographies  and  the  life  of  Governor 
Ramsey.  Rev.  E.  C.  Mitchell  told  something 
about  the  collections  in  the  museum,  which 
he  started  when  he  found  an  Indian  axe  in 
1847.  Warren  Upham,  secretary  of  the  so- 
ciety, spoke  of  its  general  progress  during  the 
last  10  years.  Dr.  Folwell  urged  the  club 
members  to  ask  the  legislature  for  a larger 
appropriation  for  the  historical  society,  es- 
pecially to  provide  money  for  indexing  the 
newspapers  of  the  society,  and  to  catalog  the 
letters  of  General  Sibley  and  Governor  Ram- 
sey. These  papers,  he  said,  would  be  worth 
$50,000,  and  should  be  placed  in  a fireproof 
vault.  Clara  F.  Baldwin,  Secretary. 

SOUTHERN  WORCESTER  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  Miss  Harriet  B.  Sornborger, 
Bancroft  Memorial  Library,  Hopedale. 

Secretary:  Miss  Beatrice  Putnam,  Free 
Public  Library,  Uxbridge. 

The  Southern  Worcester  Library  Club, 
composed  of  librarians  from  the  southern  part 
of  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  and  immediate 
vicinity,  was  informally  organized  at  a meet- 
ing held  in  the  Bancroft  Memorial  Library,  of 
Hopedale,  Mass.,  on  March  1,  1906.  The  li- 
brarians present  upon  invitation  of  Miss  Har- 
riet B.  Sornborger,  of  Hopedale,  were  Miss 
Bertha  Franklin,  of  Bellingham;  Miss  Ethel- 
wyn  Blake,  of  Milforn  ; Mrs.  Laura  C.  Saddler, 
of  Upton ; Mrs.  Gertrude  C.  Bowker,  of  Up- 
ton, and  Miss  Beatrice  Putnam,  of  Uxbridge. 
Library  methods  were  freely  discussed  and 
the  proposition  was  made  by  the  hostess  that 
a club  should  be  formed,  and  that  the  reading 
course  now  being  published  in  Public  Libra- 
ries should  be  made  somewhat  the  basis  of 
work. 

On  May  3 a second  meeting  of  the  club  was 
held  in  the  Thayer  Memorial  Building  in 
Uxbridge,  Mass.  The  subject  considered  was 
“Relation  of  the  school  and  the  library.”  Li- 
brarians, trustees,  school  superintendents  and 
teachers  were  present  from  the  vicinity  to  the 
the  number  of  about  50.  Miss  Sornborger 
presided  and  introduced  as  the  first  speaker 
Rev.  C.  A.  Roys,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Uxbridge  Free  Public  Library, 
who  welcomed  the  guests.  A paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  C.  F.  Taylor,  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Hopedale,  Bellingham  and  Men- 
don.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  S.  Root  gave  a delightful 
talk  upon  her  work  as  children’s  librarian  in 
the  Providence  Public  Library;  and  in  the 
discussion  which  followed  Mr.  S.  A.  Melcher, 
superintendent  of  the  Northbridge  schools, 
and  Mr.  F.  S.  Brick,  superintendent  of  the 
Uxbridge  and  Douglas  schools,  took  part. 
The  weight  of  the  argument  seemed  to  be  in 
favor  of  having  the  librarian  act  as  an  expert 
to  open  the  library  to  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
rather  than  that  so  much  should  be  required 
of  the  teacher  alone. 

Beatrice  Putnam,  Secretary. 


Xlbrarp  Schools  anb  draining 
Classes 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  PITTSBURGH  TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL  FOR  CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIANS 

Mr.  Gilbert  D.  Emerson,  bookbinder,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  gave  two  lectures,  April  2-3,  on 
“Materials  for  bookbinding’’  and  “How  to 
mend  books  in  public  libraries.”  April  16-19 
Miss  Clara  W.  Hunt,  one  of  the  regular  visit- 
ing lecturers  of  the  school,  gave  six  lectures, 
as  follows:  “Planning  and  equipment  of  the 
children’s  room,”  “The  successful  children’s 
librarian,”  “Some  problems  of  administra- 
tion,” “The  personal  relation  of  the  staff  with 
the  children,”  “Selection  of  books  for  the 
children’s  room,”  and  “First  one  hundred 
books  for  the  children’s  room.”  The  stu- 
dents had  the  privilege  also  of  meeting  Miss 
Hunt  socially  one  evening  during  her  stay 
here. 

During  the  same  week  there  was  a pleasant 
visit  from  Miss  Linda  A.  Eastman,  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  and  the  students 
of  the  Library  School  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve University.  They  spent  two  days  in 
Pittsburgh  inspecting  the  central  library  and 
its  branches. 

Entrance  examinations  for  the  coming  year 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  May  26. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  students  began  their  out-of-town  visits 
on  April  23  by  going  to  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton. At  Trenton  the  Public  Library  was  of 
special  interest.  Mr.  Strohm  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  were  most  hospitable  in 
their  reception  of  the  class,  and  the  students 
carried  away  a delightful  impression  of  an 
active  working  public  library.  From  Trenton 
the  class  proceeded  to  Princeton,  where  a 
different  type  of  library,  the  university  li- 
brary, was  inspected  under  the  able  guidance 
of  Dr.  Richardson  and  his  assistants.  The 
biennial  visit  to  the  libraries  of  New  York 
City  and  vicinity  began  May  2.  During 
the  past  month  the  students  have  also  visited 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  and  some 
of  its  branches  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Library,  where  they  have  been  given 
every  opportunity  to  study  methods. 

Miss  Eastman,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
students  of  the  Western  Reserve  Library 
School,  visited  the  school  during  the  Easter 
holidays.  It  was  much  to  the  regret  of  the 
students  that  on  account  of  the  holidays  they 
were  unable  to  meet  the  visitors. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Eastman,  of  the  New  York  State 
Library,  gave  on  April  20  a helpful  talk  on 
library  buildings,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

Miss  Engle,  who  has  charge  of  the  chil- 
dren’s work  in  the  Free  Library  of  Philadel- 
phil,  gave  an  informal  talk  on  that  work  to 
the  class  on  April  26. 

Mr.  Herbert  Putnam  visited  the  school  on- 
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April  30,  and  spoke  to  the  class  on  the  work 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Alice  B.  Kroeger,  Director. 

INDIANA  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  Library  School  of  the  Winona  Techni- 
cal Institute  at  Indianapolis  was  completely 
destroyed  by  a fire  which  occurred  April  11 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  At  eight 
o’clock  the  library  school  students  assembled 
in  the  president’s  residence  and  voted  to  con- 
tinue their  course.  Fortunately  the  Easter 
vacation,  which  began  April  12,  allowed  the 
directors  of  the  Winona  Technical  Institute 
and  the  library  school  time  to  readjust  losses. 

Commodious  quarters  have  been  assigned 
in  the  Graphic  Arts  building.  The  equipment 
of  the  library  school,  including  a collection  of 
some  1500  volumes,  which  was  completely 
destroyed,  will  be  replaced.  Owing  to  the 
loss  by  fire  of  the  40  or  more  applications  for 
next  year’s  course,  if  the  class  is  not  filled 
after  the  first  examination  other  examinations 
will  be  held  Aug  14  and  Sept.  12. 

The  kind  offers  of  books  and  study  outlines 
from  librarians  throughout  the  country  have 
been  greatly  appreciated  by  the  Winona  Tech- 
nical Institute  and  Library  School. 

Merica  Hoagland, 

Director  Library  School. 

IOWA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  Iowa  Library  Commission  announces 
the  sixth  annual  session  of  the  summer  school 
for  library  training,  to  be  held  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  June  18  to 
July  28,  1906.  Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler,  secretary 
of  the  commission,  will  have  charge  of  the 
course,  assisted  by  Malcolm  G.  Wyer,  libra- 
rian of  the  state  university,  in  reference  work 
and  bibliography ; Miss  Maude  Van  Buren,  in 
cataloging;  and  Miss  Irene  Warren,  in  classi- 
fication. A special  course  in  library  work  for 
children  will  be  given  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  session,  July  16  to  July  28,  by 
Miss  Edna  Lyman,  children’s  librarian  of  the 
Oak  Park  (111.)  Public  Library,  and  there 
will  be  a new  course  for  teachers  who  are  in 
attendance  at  other  departments  of  the  sum- 
mer school,  on  the  care  and  use  of  libraries 
from  the  teachers’  standpoint,  to  be  given  by 
Miss  Irene  Warren,  whose  work  as  librarian 
of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago,  particularly  qualifies  her  to  give  such 
instruction.  Further  information  regarding 
the  summer  library  school  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler,  secretary, 
Iowa  Library  Commission,  Des  Moines. 

MINNESOTA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  Minnesota  Public  Library  Commission 
announces  the  seventh  annual  session  of  the 
summer  school  for  library  training,  to  be  held 
at  Minnesota  State  University,  June  19  to 
July  31,  1906,  as  a department  of  the  summer 
school.  The  course  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  Miss 
Clara  F.  Baldwin,  who  will  give  the  lectures 


on  classification,  accession,  shelf-list,  and  the 
general  organization  and  administration  of  a 
library.  Mrs.  Karen  M.  Jacobson,  of  the 
commission,  will  give  the  lectures  on  catalog- 
ing, book  selection  and  binding.  Miss  Mar- 
garet Palmer,  librarian  of  the  Rochester  Pub- 
lic Library  and  a graduate  of  Pratt  Institute 
Library  School,  will  give  the  lectures  on  refer- 
ence work.  Miss  Edna  Lyman,  who  has  been 
successful  in  children’s  work  in  the  Oak 
Park  (111.)  Public  Library,  will  give  the  lec- 
tures on  children’s  work,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  books  for  children.  Special  instruc- 
tion on  the  lettering  of  books,  labels,  and  bul- 
letins will  be  given  by  Miss  Mary  Moulton 
Cheney,  of  the  Minneapolis  School  of  Fine 
Arts.  A three  weeks’  course  for  teachers  or 
high  school  students  in  charge  of  school  libra- 
ries will  be  given  during  the  last  three  weeks 
of  the  school,  July  9-27. 

Further  information  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation to  Miss  Clara  F.  Baldwin,  Minnesota 
Public  Library  Commission,  St.  Paul. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  New  York  State  Library  School  has  is- 
sued a circular  of  information  for  1906-7, 
which  is  the  first  printed  announcement  of  the 
changes  or  modifications  adopted  under  the 
new  regime.  These  are  mainly  in  the  line  of  pro- 
viding for  what  may  be  called  graduate  work 
by  admitting  to  the  senior  class  students  of 
previous  library  school  training  or  library  ex- 
perience. The  regulations  regarding  admis- 
sions to  the  senior  class  are  as  follows: 

“1.  Completion  of  junior  work  does  not 
necessarily  imply  admission  to  the  senior 
class.  Class  work  and  examinations  and  those 
personal  qualifications  which  make  or  mar 
success  will  be  weighed,  and  only  those  who 
seem  well  adapted  to  library  work  will  be  re- 
ceived for  the  second  year. 

“2.  Candidates  from  other  registered  library 
schools,  if  certified  as  having  satisfactorily 
completed  a sufficient  number  of  courses  of 
study,  may  be  admitted  to  the  senior  class  of 
the  New  York  State  Library  School,  provided 
they  are  graduates  of  a registered  college, 
and  meet  ihe  entrance  requirements  in  other 
respects.  Before  graduation  they  must  com- 
plete the  class  work  and  pass  examinations  in 
all  junior  and  senior  subjects  or  submit  equiv- 
alent credentials. 

“3.  In  exceptional  cases  candidates  without 
previous  library  school  training  who  have  had 
sufficient  library  experience  may,  upon  proper 
recommendation,  be  admitted  to  the  senior 
class  of  the  New  York  State  Library  School 
if  they  are  graduates  of  a registered  college 
and  meet  the  entrance  requirements  in  other 
respects.  Before  graduation  they  must  com- 
plete the  senior  class  work,  such  junior  class 
work  as  the  faculty  may  require,  and  pass  ex- 
aminations in  all  junior  and  senior  subjects 
or  submit  equivalent  credentials.” 

Special  students  will  be  taken  only  as  con- 
ditions may  permit.  Entrance  examinations 
are  given  only  for  candidates  whose  college 
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course  has  not  covered  the  subjects  and 
amount  of  work  specified  in  the  announce- 
ment; for  1906  they  will  be  held  May  28-29, 
and  later  in  the  fall  a few  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  school.  The  summer  course 
will  be  omitted  this  year.  There  is  no  corre- 
spondence course. 

The  list  of  the  faculty  is  given  as  follows : 
Edwin  H.  Anderson,  director;  J.  I.  Wyer, 
Jr.,  vice-director;  Florence  Woodworth,  di- 
rector’s assistant;  W.  S.  Biscoe,  instructor 
in  bibliography,  advanced  classification,  his- 
tory of  libraries  and  printing;  Ada  Alice 
Jones,  secretary  of  faculty  and  instructor 
in  advanced  cataloging;  W.  R.  Eastman, 
instructor  in  library  buildings,  founding  and 
government;  Martha  T.  Wheeler,  instruc- 
tor in  selection  of  books,  indexing;  Ada  Bun- 
nell, instructor  in  elementary  classification ; 
Corinne  Bacon,  in  charge  of  program  and 
summer  course  and  instructor  in  elementary 
cataloging,  order  and  accession,  shelf  and  loan 
department  work;  Edna  M.  Sanderson,  regis- 
trar. 

SENIOR  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

The  object  in  requiring  from  each  senior 
the  preparation  of  an  original  bibliography  is 
to  render  the  students  familiar  with  the  use 
of  the  tools  and  material  necessary  in  such 
work;  to  give  them  such  an  idea  as  only 
actual  work  can,  of  the  minor  points  as  well 
as  the  chief  features  which  mark  a good  bib- 
liography, such,  for  instance,  as  selection  of 
material,  classification,  annotation  and  tech- 
nical perfection.  In  the  selection  of  topics, 
the  effort  is  made  to  cover  a subject  or  field 
which  has  not  before  been  similarly  treated, 
so  that  the  bibliography  may  be  a real  con- 
tribution. It  is  the  best  of  these  bibliogra- 
phies which  have  been  printed  in  the  39  num- 
bers of  the  “Bibliography  bulletins”  issued  by 
the  New  York  State  Library  during  the  last 
11  years.  The  subjects  chosen  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1906  are  as  follows: 

Miss  Beal,  The  canals  and  waterways  of  New 
York. 

Miss  Eastwood,  Characterizations  of  great 
people  in  poetry. 

Miss  Eaton,  Reading  list  on  art  for  children. 
Miss  Gamwell,  A selected  bibliography  of  gar- 
dens and  gardening. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  A reading  list  on  the  old  north- 
west. 

Miss  Henry,  Child  labor. 

Miss  Hiss,  Esperanto. 

Miss  Knowlton,  Reading  list  on  popular  bot- 
any and  zobjogy. 

Miss  Leonard,  Bibliography  of  education  for 
j 905- 

Miss  Mulliken,  Some  contemporary  drama- 
tists. 

Miss  Nelson,  Mormons  and  Mormonism. 

Miss  Nerney,  Handbook  of  genealogies  in  the 
New  York  State  Library. 

Miss  Thomas,  Trans-Mississippi  frontier 
ranch  life. 

Mr.  Walter,  Northampton,  Mass. 


PRATT  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  spring  term  opened  according  to  calen- 
dar April  2.  Eighteen  of  the  students  of  the 
general  course  visited  libraries  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  during  the  previous  week’s 
vacation  under  the  guidance  of  the  director. 
The  trip  extended  from  March  24  to  31,  and 
included  Princeton,  Trenton,  Philadelphia, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Wilkes-Barre,  and  Scranton. 
Many  pleasant  social  occasions  were  sand- 
wiched in  among  the  visits,  and  the  director 
desires  hereby  to  acknowledge  appreciatively 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  met  with  every- 
where. 

The  coming  term  includes  several  courses 
of  lectures,  among  them  the  usual  ones  on 
“Library  buildings,”  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Eastman, 
and  on  the  “History  of  libraries,”  by  the  di- 
rector. A new  course  is  that  to  be  given  by 
Miss  Ida  M.  Mendenhall  (’04),  embodying 
the  normal  school  course  given  by  her  under 
the  Indiana  State  Library  Commission.  This 
consists  of  six  lectures  on : 1,  Co-operation 
between  the  library  and  the  school ; 2,  Read- 
ing of  children ; 3,  Principles  of  selection  in 
children’s  books ; 4,  Reading  lists  helpful  in 
the  selection  of  children’s  books ; 5,  Picture 
bulletins ; 6,  Reference  work  with  children. 

A number  of  the  general  course  students 
have  had  on  hand  an  interesting  piece  of  work 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  library  of  the 
Willow  Place  Chapel,  Brooklyn. 

The  students  of  the  advanced  class  during 
the  coming  term  will  have  some  practical 
work  in  the  following  libraries : Brooklyn 
Public  Library,  reference  and  children’s  de- 
partments ; Columbia  University  Library,  cat- 
aloging department;  Lenox  Library,  manu- 
script department. 

SOUTHERN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  Southern  Library  School  entertained 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  at  an  informal^  buffet 
luncheon  in  the  class  room  April  6.  The  oc- 
casion was  delightfully  informal,  and  the 
class  room  never  looked  prettier  with  the 
lunch  table  decorated  with  apple  blossoms 
and  violets,  and  a big  log  fire  burning  cheerily 
in  the  open  fireplace. 

The  class  went  on  its  Easter  vacation 
April  12. 

The  students  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Library  Association  at  Ra- 
leigh April  27-28. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WYOMING  SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

A course  in  library  methods  is  to  be  given 
at  the  summer  school  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  Laramie,  from  June  25  to  August 
3,  under  direction  of  the  librarian,  Grace 
Raymond  Hebard. 

WASHINGTON  STATE  SUMMER  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

The  Washington  State  Summer  School  for 
Library  Training  announces  its  second  an- 
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nual  session  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  from  June  25  to  Aug.  3,  1906. 

Miss  Harriet  E.  Howe,  of  the  Illinois  State 
Library  School,  has  been  re-engaged  as  direc- 
tor. She  will  be  assisted  in  the  work  of  in- 
struction by  Charles  W.  Smith,  acting  libra- 
rian of  the  university,  and  by  Miss  McDon- 
nell, also  of  the  university  library.  Several 
lecturers  have  been  secured,  including  State 
Librarian  Hitt  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Seattle 
Public  Library.  Courses  have  been  outlined 
which  will  appeal  to  two  classes  of  students : 
1,  beginners ; 2,  those  who  took  the  work  last 
summer  or  who  have  had  its  clear  equivalent. 
For  the  first  class  the  work  of  last  year  will 
be  repeated  without  essential  change.  For 
the  second  class,  advanced  courses  will  be  in- 
augurated in  library  economy,  reference  work, 
and  public  documents.  The  equipment  of  the 
school  has  been  strengthened  by  the  purchase 
of  some  300  books  for  laboratory  use.  Money 
has  also  been  voted  for  the  purchase  of  an 
extended  exhibit  of  library  economy.  This 
exhibit  has  been  collected  at  the  Illinois  li- 
brary school  during  the  past  year  and  will  be 
forwarded  in  time  for  the  summer  session. 
The  number  of  students  in  each  class  will  be 
limited  to  17;  advanced  registration  required. 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing Librarian,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash. 


■Reviews 


New  York  State  Library,  Bulletin  102,  Li- 
brary School  21.  United  States  government 
documents;  by  James  Ingersoll  Wyer,  Jr. 
Albany,  1906.  78  p.  O. 

This  bulletin  gives  the  text  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School  alumni  lectures  of 
1905,  revised,  and  with  statement  of  the  prac- 
tice work  required,  and  it  should  rank  as  the 
most  useful,  practical,  and  complete  manual  on 
the  characteristics  and  handling  of  public 
documents  that  has  yet  appeared.  There  are 
five  main  divisions : Production  and  nature, 
Acquisition,  Arrangement  and  classification, 
Cataloging,  Use ; and  the  appendixes  deal  with 
the  class  work  required  and  the  bibliography 
of  the  subject.  Each  division  is  prefaced  by 
indication  of  desirable  references,  and  is  con- 
sidered in  compact  and  logical  order.  The 
exposition  of  the  subject  is  wholly  instruc- 
tional — practical  and  untheoretical,  with  in- 
sistence upon  the  need  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  and  handling  of  documents.  Es- 
pecially useful  is  the  recommended  list  of  sets 
for  small  libraries,  with  excellent  annotations, 
while  the  hints  on  obtaining,  weeding  out,  and 
utilizing  documents  are  thoroughly  practical 
and  sensible.  These  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  lectures  were  published  a year  or  so  ago 
in  pamphlet  form,  as  “U.  S.  documents  in 


small  libraries,”  first  by  the  Minnesota  Public 
Library  Commission  and  then  by  the  League 
of  Library  Commissions ; but  these  pamphlets 
are  now  out  of  print,  and  indeed  the  full  text 
as  here  given  contains  nothing  that  could  well 
be  spared.  Careful  and  intelligent  study  of 
this  bulletin  should  enable  any  librarian  to 
face  the  problems  of  a document  collection 
with  assurance  that  it  can  readily  be  made  a 
source  of  help  and  a most  useful  part  of  the 
library’s  equipment.  Mr.  Wyer  recommends 
careful  selection  and  simplicity  of  record  for 
the  small  library,  emphasizing  particularly  the 
importance  of  steady  refusal,  on  the  librarian’s 
part,  to  cumber  shelves  with  volumes  that  are 
dumped  upon  the  library  by  well-meaning 
Congressmen,  and  that  will  never  be  used  or 
needed.  In  cataloging,  simplicity  and  uni- 
formity of  entry  are  dwelt  upon,  with  clear 
statement , of  the  diverging  arguments  for 
‘‘inversion”  and  “non-inversion,”  a selected 
list  of  recommended  author  headings,  and  nu- 
merous practical  examples.  The  careful 
classed  and  annotated  list  of  existing  indexes 
to  public  documents  shows  how  much  has 
been  done  within  the  last  decade  to  make 
available  the  immense  amount  of  information 
that  exists  in  this  material,  and  the  present 
bulletin  is  a most  effective  means  to  the  same 
end. 


Xtbrarp  Economy  anb  UMstorv 


GENERAL 

Baker,  Ernest  A.  Direction  for  popular  read- 
ers. ( Contemporary  Review,  April,  1906. 

p.  498-504-) 

A plea  for  good  non-technical,  non-special- 
ist reading  lists  or  bibliographies,  anent  the  re- 
cent work  of  the  National  Home-Reading 
Union  in  publishing  a series  of  graduated 
booklists  prepared  by  experts  for  children,  de- 
sultory readers,  and  students.  The  annotated 
A.  L.  A.  bibliographies  are  described  with  ap- 
proval, but  with  the  general  objection  that 
they  (especially  the  “Bibliography  of  fine 
arts”  and  “Literature  of  American  history”) 
are  too  exclusively  for  scholars.  Singularly 
enough  the  “A.  L.  A.  catalog,”  the  chief  work 
of  the  Association  for  the  popular  reader,  is 
not  mentioned. 

The  Bulletin  des  Bibliotheques  Populates, 
published  monthly  (except  August  and  Sep- 
tember) under  the  auspices  of  the  Musee 
Pedagogique,  Paris  (E.  Comely,  101  Rue  de 
Vaugirard),  hardly  fulfils  in  its  March  and 
April  issues  the  promise  of  its  title.  In  the 
first  number  (Jan. -Feb.)  there  was  given  a 
full  and  most  interesting  report  of  library 
conditions  in  France,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
Bulletin  was  stated  as  twofold : first,  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  popular  libraries,  serving 
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as  a bond  betwen  the  libraries  and  their 
friends,  and  publishing  at  intervals  articles  of 
doctrine  or  information  relating  to  the  work 
of  popular  libraries  in  France  and  elsewhere; 
second,  and  principally,  to  serve  as  a critical 
bulletin  of  new  French  books,  for  the  use  of 
persons  administering  or  availing  themselves 
of  public,  popular,  or  school  libraries  in  France 
or  elsewhere.  The  March  and  April  numbers 
are  entirely  devoted  to  a classed,  selected,  and 
fully  annotated  record  of  new  publications, 
careful,  and  useful  in  selection  of  French 
books.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  Bulle- 
tin will  not  touch  adequately  upon  subjects  of 
library  technique,  organization,  and  adminis- 
tration. 

Farr,  Flarry.  The  libraries  and  the  counties; 
to  be  read  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Library  Association  in  London,  on  March 
19,  1906.  Cardiff,  1906.  10  p.  D. 

A plea  for  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Libraries  Acts  to  the  rural  districts,  by 
organizing  villages  throughout  the  country 
into  library  districts  under  the  county  coun- 
cils. 

The  Library  Association  Record  for  March, 
besides  the  article  on  “Library  binderies,” 
noted  elsewhere,  contains  a paper  on  “Sunday 
opening  of  free  libraries,”  by  A.  Capel  Shaw, 
who  describes  the  principles  worked  out  in 
the  Birmingham  Public  Libraries,  and  gives 
sensible  doctrine  on  this  much-discussed  sub- 
ject. In  Birmingham  the  reference  library  is 
open  for  reading  and  reference  use  from  3 to 
9 p.m.  on  Sunday.  While  Sunday  reading  is 
distinctly  recreative  in  character,  the  Birming- 
ham Reference  Library  does  not  contain  cur- 
rent fiction,  save  as  this  is  to  be  found  in  pe- 
riodicals. The  question  to  be  considered  as  re- 
gards Sunday  opening  “is  not  now  so  much  Is 
it  right?  or  Is  it  wrong?  but  Is  the  use  likely 
to  be  made  of  the  library  on  Sunday  commen- 
surate with  its  cost?”  Mr.  Shaw  thinks  that 
in  many  small  towns  with  inadequate  funds 
the  extra  cost  entailed  must  make  Sunday 
opening  prohibitive.  In  Birmingham  a Sun- 
day staff  of  five  Jews  is  employed  who  are 
paid  in  money,  under  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  senior  officers  of  the  regular  staff,  who 
is  paid  in  time,  and  this  is  thought  to  be 
“possibly  the  most  economical  arrangement 
that  couuld  be  made;”  the  cost  “seldom  ex- 
ceeds a guinea  a Sunday.” 

Literature  of  libraries,  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies ; ed.  by  Henry  W.  Kent  and  John 
Cotton  Dana.  Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  1906.  In  6 v.,  v.  1 and  2,  8°,  regular 
edition,  limited  to  250  sets,  $12  net;  large 
paper  edition,  limited  to  25  sets,  $25  net. 
Vol.  1,  “Concerning  the  duties  and  qualifi- 
cations of  a librarian,”  by  Cotton  de  Hous- 


saye ; vol.  2,  “The  reformed  library  keeper,” 
by  Durie.  This  set  is  to  be  devoted  to  re- 
prints of  rare  and  out-of-print  works  on  libra- 
ries and  their  management,  intended  to  make 
available  to  librarians  the  early  authorities  on 
these  subjects. 

Public  Libraries  for  April  is  mainly  devoted 
to  the  work  for  children  being  carried  on  by 
public  libraries,  including  articles  on  “Picture 
books  good  and  bad,”  by  Caroline  F.  Gleason ; 
“Fairy  tales;”  “How  shall  children  be  led  to 
love  good  books?”  by  Isabel  Lawrence;  and 
reports  from  six  libraries  on  the  work  they  are 
doing  in  this  direction. 

Thomson,  John.  Hither  and  thither:  a col- 
lection of  comments  on  books  and  bookish 

matters.  Philadelphia,  G.  W.  Jacobs  & Co., 

[1906.]  84-3^  P-  D. 

Among  the  essays  or  addresses  included 
are  “A  plea  for  free  libraries”  and  “The  value 
of  reading  fiction.”  Many  of  the  articles  are 
reviews  or  semi-bibliographical  accounts,  em- 
bracing such  subjects  as  the  Masters  of  the 
Rolls  series,  Early  chronicles,  Botany  and 
booklore,  Children’s  literature,  Ongania’s  San 
Marco,  Liturgical  manuscripts,  etc. 

LOCAL 

Atlantic  City  ( N . /.)  P.  L.  (4th  rpt.  — year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  3258;  total 
9000.  Issued,  home  use  89,601  (almost  double 
that  of  1904.)  New  cards  issued  2887;  cards 
in  use  5556.  This  does  not  include  the  765 
cards  issued  to  non-residents  who  make  the 
two-dollar  deposit. 

This  first  12  months’  use  of  the  new  build- 
ing has  demonstrated  its  practical  utility,  as 
already  enlargement  and  rearrangement  to 
give  increased  facilities  are  indicated.  Miss 
Abbott,  however,  urges  extension  of  work  in 
all  directions  — in  removing  the  age  limit  of 
10  years  for  children,  many  of  whom  have 
been  regretfully  turned  away  when  they  have 
presented  themselves  at  the  library  saying, 
“I’ve  come  to  start  in.”  That  the  children 
appreciate  their  privileges  in  the  library  has 
been  abundantly  shown.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  restrictions  for  adult  cards  be  removed  so 
that  even  those  persons  whose  names  are  not  in 
the  directory,  but  who  are  employed  in  Atlan- 
tic City,  may  draw  books.  The  work  with  the 
schools  has  gone  on  apace,  special  attention 
being  given  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers.  Pic- 
ture collections  are  being  made  for  school  use, 
and  an  industrial  exhibit  of  woods,  animal 
and  vegetable  products  and  minerals  has  been 
purchased  and  placed  in  cases  in  the  children’s 
room.  In  the  cataloging  department  most  of 
the  current  purchases  have  been  carded.  A 
modern  development  of  library  work  has  been 
brought  by  the  telephone,  which  is  used  not 
only  for  ordering  books,  but  in  requesting 
data  from  the  reference  room. 
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Boston  Medical  L.  The  special  committee 
appointed  to  consider  a suitable  memorial  to 
the  late  librarian,  Dr.  James  Read  Chadwick, 
have  recommended  that  the  periodical  room  of 
the  library  be  called  the  Chadwick  periodical 
room,  and  that  a bust  or  portrait  of  Dr.  Chad- 
wick with  a suitable  tablet  be  placed  therein. 
It  is  further  recommended  that  a fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Chadwick  book  fund  be  raised, 
to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  periodicals, 
completion  of  files,  and  the  binding  of  period- 
icals, a department  in  which  the  library  al- 
ways has  been  lacking  in  means,  and  that  a 
suitable  bookplate  be  placed  in  every  bound 
volume.  It  is  also  recommended  that  a me- 
morial window  be  placed  in  Holmes  hall  read- 
ing room. 

Brookline  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (49th  rpt.  — year 
ending  Jan.  31,  1906.)  Added  4222;  total  62,- 
061.  Issued,  home  use  138.798  (fict.  “less  than 
59  per  cent.”).  New  cards  issued  1279. 

Of  the  total  circulation,  17,156  v.  were  is- 
sued from  the  two  delivery  stations,  and  from 
the  school  reference  room  7197  v.  were  issued 
to  teachers.  The  attendance  in  the  childrens 
room  was  20,509,  and  9195  books  were  issued 
to  children  under  12  years  of  age.  The  re- 
classification and  recataloging  of  the  library, 
begun  in  May,  1901,  was  completed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1905 ; the  cost  of  this  work  is  esti- 
mated at  from  20  to  3°  cents  per  book  for  non- 
fiction, which  includes  mending  and  labelling. 

“A  careful  account  was  kept  of  the  time 
spent  in  reclassifying  and  recataloging  65 
somewhat  popular  scientific  volumes  (59  titles) 
which  were  in  fairly  good  condition.  The 
average  cost  for  these  was  20  cents  per  book.” 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y .)  P.  L.  (8th  rpt.— year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  by  purchase 
67,550,  by  gift  3541  v. ; total  476,969  v. ; 26,785 
pm.  Issued,  home  use  2,579,068  (fict.  67+ 
per  cent.;  juv.  36  per  cent.).  New  registra- 
tion 75,542;  total  borrowers  190,265.  Re- 
ceipts $309,388  (of  which  $286,888  is  original 
city  appropriation,  to  which  were  added  two 
special  appropriations  for  Carnegie  branches 
and  books);  expenses  $294,398.11  (salaries 
$151,688.36,  of  which  $23,372.50  was  for  the 
administration  department ; books  $63,296.40, 
periodicals  $7239.45,  binding  $17,518.03,  light 
and  heat  $5189.70,  stationery  and  printing 
$11,229.64,  supplies  $12,690.68,  rent  $15,210.84). 

A record  of  large  growth  and  steady  de- 
velopment. Mr.  Hill  points  out  that  the  li- 
brary is  now  second  in  rank  among  the  pub- 
lic libraries  of  the  country,  New  York  holding 
the  first  place.  A suitable  central  building 
to  serve  as  a depository  and  administration 
center  is  a pressing  need,  and  an  important 
step  toward  its  realization  was  taken  in  the 
selection  of  a site  adjoining  Prospect  Park 
plaza,  which  is  regarded  as  “adequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  library  for  at  least 
fifty  years  to  come.”  During  the  year  six 
Carnegie  branch  buildings  were  erected,  mak- 


ing a total  of  seven  already  completed.  The 
establishment  of  a branch  in  a new  and  at- 
tractive building  has  in  every  case  meant  a 
great  increase  in  circulation  — in  some  cases 
practically  a doubling  of  the  former  issues. 
The  library  system  now  contains  25  branches, 
and  it  is  considered  probable  that  a total  of 
43  may  be  needed  in  the  near  future  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  The  Car- 
negie branch  buildings  opened  during  the 
year  were : Williamsburg!:,  Bedford,  DeKalb, 
"Carroll  Park,  Flatbush,  and  South ; in  May 
the  library  (7000  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  Educa- 
tional Department  was  turned  over  to  the 
Public  Library  and  received  the  name 
“Brownsville  branch.”  The  addition  to  the 
Montague  branch,  extending  the  reading  room 
and  giving  a large  children’s  room,  was 
opened  early  in  the  year,  and  in  April  the  li- 
brary for  the  blind  was  opened  at  the  Pacific 
branch.  The  circulation  of  the  library  sys- 
tem showed  an  increase  of  483,944  over  the 
preceding  year  and  was  the  largest  in  its  his- 
tory; issue  of  fiction  shows  an  increase  of  1 
per  cent.  There  were  4321  v.  lost  during  the 
year,  of  which  1424  were  charged  to  bor- 
rowers and  never  returned.  The  binding  is 
practically  all  done  at  the  Chivers  bindery, 
near  the  library’s  administration  building,  and 
it  is  found  to  be  extremely  satisfactory  and 
“cheaper  in  the  end,  as  a book  bound  in  the 
Chivers  way  never  needs  rebinding.” 

Requests  for  books  not  in  a given  branch, 
or  desired  for  teachers  or  other  special  use, 
are  met  by  the  interchange  department,  which 
sent  16,349  v.  to  distant  readers  during  the 
year.  To  the  travelling  libraries  department 
1265  v.  were  added,  giving  a total  of  10,025, 
which  had  a circulation  of  60,976  — a decrease 
from  the  previous  year.  These  books  go  to 
clubs,  societies,  schools,  recreation  centers, 
and  similar  points  of  distribution.  The  library 
staff  is  now  227,  an  increase  of  22  appoint- 
ments during  the  year.  Weekly  meetings  of 
the  chief  librarian  and  heads  of  departments 
are  held,  and  monthly  meetings  of  the  chief 
librarian  and  branch  librarians;  and  it  is 
planned  to  arrange  for  general  meetings 
bringing  assistants  into  more  direct  contact 
with  the  chief  librarian  and  superintendents. 
Mr.  Hill  makes  only  one  recommendation, 
that  trustees  visit  the  branches  as  often  as 
possible,  to  come  in  closer  touch  with  the  work 
of  the  library  staff  and  the  activities  of  the 
library. 

The  various  reports  of  superintendents  and 
branch  librarians,  which  follow  in  due  order, 
are  very  interesting.  Miss  Hunt,  for  the 
children’s  department,  calls  attention  to  the 
continued  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of 
quality  in  the  children’s  books  circulated,  and 
to  the  greatly  improved  work  of  the  children’s 
librarians.  “It  has  been  very  interesting  to 
study  the  practical  working  out  of  the  differ- 
ent building  plans  as  they  affect  the  work 
with  the  children.  At  Pacific  we  have  a chil- 
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dren’s  room  on  the  second  floor,  with  its  en- 
tire work  — not  in  spirit,  fortunately  — sep- 
arated from  that  of  the  adult  department.  At 
Montague  the  division  is  even  greater,  the 
children  having  an  entrance  on  another  street 
from  the  main  department.  East  and  Ridge- 
wood have  also  the  separate  entrance  and 
charging  desks  for  the  children’s  rooms.  In 
the  remaining  branches  the  children  have 
their  books  charged  at  the  general  delivery 
desk,  using  their  special  room  for  reading, 
reference  work  and  selecting  books.  We  have 
long  thought  that  some  combination  of  the 
two  plans  would  be  best,  since  such  a separa- 
tion as  exists  at  Pacific  and  Montague  makes 
it  rather  difficult  to  bridge  over  the  gap  for 
the  ‘between  age’  children,  while  the  keeping 
of  adults  waiting  in  line,  at  Williamsburgh 
for  instance,  when  over  600  juvenile  books 
may  be  circulated  in  one  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, seems  rather  hard  on  the  adults.  We 
hope  to  plan  in  our  next  new  large  building 
to  retain  the  desirable  feature  of  having  the 
children’s  room  on  the  same  floor  with,  and 
visible  to  the  adults,  but  using  the  general  de- 
livery desk  only  during  the  quiet  months, 
there  being  a separate  charging  desk  in  the 
children’s  room  in  winter.” 

The  report  of  the  cataloging  department, 
by  Miss  Hitchler,  superintendent,  is  a careful 
exposition  of  the  great  volume  of  detail  work 
often  ignored  in  the  consideration  of  library 
routine.  It  centers  upon  the  “frequently  re- 
curring question”  of  the  cost  of  cataloging, 
and  gives  full  particulars  of  the  time,  cost,  and 
methods  of  the  varied  operations  of  the  de- 
partment— in  the  cataloging  of  current  acces- 
sions, the  recataloging  of  the  great  bulk  of  old 
material  in  the  Montague  collection,  the  me- 
chanical processes  of  carding,  pocketing,  past- 
ing, etc.,  compilation  of  special  lists,  ordering 
and  filing  Library  of  Congress  cards,  revision 
of  branch  catalog  cards,  examination  of  books 
for  discarding  cr  purchase,  compilation  of 
comparative,  general  and  special  statistics, 
technical  examinations  prepared  and  revised 
for  apprentice  class,  varied  assistance  given 
to  branches  and  departments,  and  many  other 
details,  some  of  which  seem  hardly  classifiable 
under  the  ordinary  work  of  a cataloging  de- 
partment. The  department  comprises  30  cata- 
loged and  6 messengers,  and  the  amount  spent 
for  salaries  in  1903  was  $24,242.27.  “Deduct- 
ing from  this  amount  the  $3687.46  for  branch 
current  cataloging,  $6264.27  for  recataloging, 
$600  for  work  on  the  depository  catalog,  and 
$690.54  for  cataloging  the  Greenpoint  collec- 
tion for  that  branch,  leaves  $13,000  spent  for 
cataloging  the  62,129  new  accessions,  and 
union  cataloging,  etc.,  the  13,987  volumes  of 
the  old  Montague  collection,  in  addition  to  the 
other  work  of  the  department  — an  average 
cost  of  .17  per  volume.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  average  cost  of  cataloging  a new  title 
is  .30  and  that  of  cataloging  a duplicate  .15.” 
The  report  as  a whole,  with  its  full  tabu- 
lated statistics,  will  repay  careful  attention. 


The  Greenpoint  Carnegie  branch  library 
building  was  opened  on  the  evening  of  April  7. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pratt  Institute  F.  L. 
(Rpt.  — year  ending  June  30,  1905.)  Added 
5510;  total  82,222  (inch  4595  French  and  3543 
German).  Issued,  home  use  141,503.  New 
registration  6408  (children  1919). 

The  first  report  of  the  present  librarian, 
Miss  Lord,  admirable  in  form  and  arrange- 
ment. It  is  a suggestive  and  interesting 
record  of  a year  “largely  spent  in  completing 
the  reorganization  of  the  detail  of  the  library 
work,  begun  under  the  former  librarian.”  The 
opening  of  the  applied  science  reference  room, 
opening  of  the  circulating  department  every 
evening,  and  the  establishment  of  a regular 
weekly  story  hour  in  the  children’s  room,  were 
incidents  of  chief  importance;  but  there  is  also 
evident  a large  amount  of  minor  development 
in  the  direction  of  greater  freedom  and  sim- 
plification in  the  use  and  administration  of  the 
library.  The  circulation  of  58,847  v.  from  the 
4000  volumes  on  open  shelves  makes  clear  the 
importance  of  unrestricted  access  to  books 
and  the  desirability  of  extending  it  more  fully, 
while  the  opening  of  the  circulation  depart- 
ment every  evening  has  relieved  the  former 
pressure  of  evening  work  and  been  appreciated 
by  library  users.  In  August,  on  account  of 
vacation  schedules,  the  library  is  closed  at 
6 p.m.,  except  on  Saturday.  The  duplicate 
pay  collection  of  popular  novels  has  been 
discontinued,  and  reserve  postal  cards  are  no 
longer  allowed  for  new  fiction,  both  these 
practices  being  regarded  as  creating  a privi- 
lege for  money  and  therefore  undesirable  in 
a free  public  library;  “we  were  surprised  to 
receive  very  few  complaints  at  the  change, 
while  there  were  many  expressions  of  appre- 
ciation of  it.”  In  the  reading  room  there  has 
been  a marked  decrease  in  use,  probably  ow- 
ing to  the  removal  of  this  department  to  the 
second  floor,  and  the  diversion  of  some  of  its 
former  users  to  the  new  applied  science  refer- 
ence room.  The  change  is  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctly advantageous,  as  the  reading  room  now 
connects  directly  with  the  general  reference 
room  and  the  periodical  reference  room.  A 
large  number  of  scientific  and  technical  pe- 
riodicals were  added  during  the  year,  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  was-  decided  to  materially 
reduce  the  number  of  newspapers,  weeklies 
and  other  periodicals  formerly  bound.  “In 
the  January  number  of  the  library  bulletin  was 
published  a classified  list  of  the  current  pe- 
riodicals in  the  applied  science  reference  room. 
The  edition  of  2000  was  exhausted  within  two 
months,  and  we  are  already  considering  the 
advisability  of  reprinting  the  list.” 

In  the  reference  department  there  were 
17,983  visitors,  the  only  falling  off  being  in 
the  use  of  Institute  students.  No  statistics 
are  kept  of  the  use  of  reserved  books,  so  that 
these  may  be  made  as  accessible  as  possible. 
Gpvernment  documents  have  been  rearranged 
and  all  unnecessary  duplicates  weeded  out ; 
catalogs  of  educational  institutions  are  no 
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longer  classified  or  cataloged  individually, 
“they  are  kept  in  a single  file  alphabetically 
by  the  name  of  the  institution,  and  except 
in  unusual  cases  only  the  current  catalog  is 
preserved.”  Use  of  the  photographs  in  the 
art  reference  room  has  largely  increased,  these 
being  constantly  borrowed  for  illustrative  use 
by  clubs  and  lecturers ; a deposit  is  not  re- 
quired from  responsible  people  known  to  the 
library  authorities. 

The  applied  science  reference  room  was 
opened  Sept.  12,  in  the  attractive  quarters  of 
the  former  reading  room  on  the  first  floor. 
It  is  open  from  12.30  to  9.30  p.m.,  and  its 
evening  use  is  naturally  the  largest.  The 
room  is  equipped  with  an  extended  collection 
of  Patent  Office  reports,  bound  and  current 
trade  and  technical  journals,  transactions  of 
scientific  and  engineering  societies,  refer- 
ence books,  and  a collection  of  over  500  trade 
catalogs.  Slow  growth  of  use  of  this  room 
was  expected,  and  an  attendance  of  7°°7  f°r 
nine  and  a half  months  is  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. Efforts  have  been  made  to  make 
known  the  existence  of  this  room  by  distri- 
bution of  printed  notices,  visits  to  factories, 
shops,  labor  organizations  and  manual  train- 
ing classes. 

The  children’s  room  was  closed  in  August 
for  redecoration  and  improved  equipment, 
and  on  its  opening  on  Sept.  1 a re-registration 
of  the  children  was  begun,  which  showed  that 
the  department  is  used  by  children  from  72 
schools  in  widely  separated  sections  of  the 
city.  The  story  hour  on  Tuesday  evenings 
has  been  given  regularly  since  October,  and 
the  room  is  open  for  reading  and  circulation 
in  the  evening  only  on  Saturday ; at  the  story 
hours  attendance  has  ranged  from  32  to  140, 
admission  being  by  ticket.  This  part  of  the 
library’s  work  was  fully  described  by  Miss 
Annie  Carroll  Moore,  the  children’s  librarian, 
in  L.  j.,  April,  1905.  Some  work  with  the 
schools  has  been  done,  but  this  cannot  be  much 
extended  on  account  of  lack  of  facilities  for 
many  more  children  than  now  use  the  li- 
brary; exhibits  and  special  bulletins  form  an 
attractive  feature  of  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  brief  summaries  of  the  work  of  cata- 
loging and  order  departments  note  some  in- 
teresting changes  or  modifications  in  method. 
In  the  cataloging  department  the  full  official 
catalog  “had  grown  to  such  proportions  and 
was  such  an  expense  to  keep  up  that  it  was 
a serious  problem.”  It  has  been  replaced  by 
a check-list  on  slips  (instead  of  cards),  each 
slip  containing  as  many  titles  of  books  by  the 
same  author  as  would  go  on  the  slip  — often 
from  six  to  eight ; fiction  was  entirely  omitted, 
except  for  a name-slip,  as  the  alphabetical  fic- 
tion shelf-list  makes  another  full  entry  un- 
necessary. The  space  taken  by  this  “official 
check-list”  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  that  taken 
by  the  former  official  catalog,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  continuing  it  will  be  nominal.  The 


public  catalog,  formerly  in  three  alphabets  — 
author,  title  and  subject — has  been  consol- 
idated into  two,  a “name  catalog’’  of  authors 
and  titles,  and  a subject  catalog.  The  entire 
fiction  shelf-list  has  been  checked  up,  with  in- 
dication of  the  number  of  copies  of  each  book 
that  could  be  used  to  advantage,  and  also  with 
indication  that  books  considered  trashy  or  un- 
desirable are  not  to  be  replaced ; there  has 
also  been  a general  weeding  out  of  out-of-date 
or  valueless  material,  especially  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  There  has  been  a great  in- 
crease in  rebinding,  as  books  are  now  sent  to 
the  binders  much  more  promptly  than  here- 
tofore; this,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  really  an 
economy,  as  it  greatly  prolongs  the  life  of  a 
book. 

Burlington,  Vt.  Fletcher  F.  L.  (32d  rpt. 
— year  ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  1000; 
total  30,379.  Issued,  home  use  41,683  (fict. 
and  juv.  31,383)- 

The  chief  event  of  the  year  was  the  comple- 
tion of  the  card  catalog,  begun  the  previous 
year  by  Miss  Mary  P.  Farr,  with  one  assist- 
ant. The  whole  expense  of  the  catalog 
amounted  to  $3401.86,  of  which  $2548.54  was 
for  salaries  and  clerical  work  during  14 
months;  $283.11  for  cases;  $237.35  for  type- 
writing machines,  and  $332.86  for  supplies  and 
incidentals. 

Cambridge  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (48th  rpt.  — year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1905.)  Added  6317;  total 
70,388.  Issued,  home  use,  228,799,  of  which 
145,470  were  from  the  main  library,  including 
children’s  room,  an  increase  of  36,423  over 
previous  year. 

The  newly  installed  travelling  libraries, 
placed  with  one  exception  in  the  local  delivery 
stations  have  shown  most  satisfactory  results 
both  in  circulation  and  enlarged  influence. 
Each  library  has  been  increased  from  50  to  75 
books,  fiction  and  non-fiction  being  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one.  The  one  exception 
to  the  delivery  stations  as  depositories  has 
been  the  Douglas  Club,  of  North  Cambridge. 
Work  between  the  library  and  schools  has 
been  furthered  by  an  additional  appropriation 
by  the  city  council  for  books.  An  important 
extension  of  this  work  has  been  an  instal- 
ment of  books,  by  request,  in  St.  Mary’s 
parochial  school.  The  librarian  has  also  had 
many  conferences  with  school  principals  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  visits  to  the  library 
for  special  library  instruction  by  grammar 
grade  pupils.  In  the  cataloging  department 
a revision  of  juvenile  fiction  was  completed, 
and  lists  of  books  designed  to  aid  in  the  move- 
ment against  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  were 
prepared,  as  well  as  special  lists  on  technical 
subjects  made  by  the  classes  of  the  Rindge 
Manual  Training  School.  The  newspaper 
room  proved  such  a success  that  extension  is 
needed.  The  income  from  the  Woolson  be- 
quest has  been  used  in  the  purchase  of  music 
scores,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  recom- 
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mended  that  a fine  arts  department  be 
formed  and  separately  shelved.  Altogether 
the  year  has  been  creditable  as  far  as  limited 
funds  would  permit. 

Chicago  (III.)  P.  L.  (33d  rpt.  — year  end- 
ing May  31,  1905.)  Added  22,879;  total 
304,510.  Issued,  home  use  1,336,190  (fict. 
46.67  per  cent.,  juv.  29.25  per  cent.)  ; ref.  use 
352,856.  New  registration  (two  years)  73,- 
368 ; cards  in  force  67,370.  Attendance  in  ref. 
room  128,643  Spent  for  books  $19,884.79; 
spent  for  salaries  (173  persons)  $125,013.88. 

The  cutting  down  of  expenses  in  the  year 
preceding  this  report  has  put  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  library  on  a better  basis  and 
permitted  more  liberal  buying  of  books. 
There  has  been  a steady  growth  in  all  de- 
partments during  the  year  covered.  Impor- 
tant additions  to  the  reference  collection  are 
noted.  A sum  of  $20,000  was  received,  on  ac- 
count of  the  bequest  of  the  late  Hiram  Kelly, 
which  when  the  estate  is  finally  settled,  will  be 
increased  to  about  $200,000.  Through  the  68 
delivery  stations  788,657  v.  were  circulated, 
and  over  half  of  the  total  number  of  borrowers’ 
cards  issued  were  applied  for  at  the  delivery 
stations.  Three  motor  wagons  have  been  pur- 
chased for  the  delivery  service ; these  have 
each  a carrying  capacity  of  2500  pounds  and 
each  can  do  the  work  of  two  delivery  wagons 
and  four  horses.  “The  library  will  soon  be 
able  to  establish  a daily  return  delivery  to 
each  one  of  the  stations  formerly  reached  only 
once  a day  by  wagon,  and  this  improvement 
in  the  service  is  bound  to  result  in  a still 
greater  use  of  books.”  There  are  now  91 1 
books  for  the  blind  in  the  library,  and  859 
were  issued  for  home  reading.  Six  branch 
reading  rooms  are  in  operation,  in  addition 
to  the  beautiful  Blackstone  memorial  branch. 
The  Medical  Society  of  Chicago,  which  has 
occupied  and  equipped  one  of  the  library 
rooms  as  a lecture  hall,  gave  a series  of  pop- 
ular free  Saturday  night  lectures,  besides 
holding  its  own  regular  meetings ; the  Mu- 
nicipal Museum  of  Chicago  has  been  installed 
in  two  spare  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
building,  where  it  has  held  several  exhibits, 
with  lectures  and  informal  talks. 

There  are  elaborate  statistics,  and  the  re- 
port indicates  an  immense  and  varied  public 
use  of  the  library  in  all  its  departments. 

Chicago.  Newberry  L.  (Rpt.,  1905.) 
Added  9766;  total  210,654  v„  72,804  pm.,  maps, 
etc.  The  library  was  open  295  days  and  had 
84,141  visitors;  132,751  v.  were  consulted. 
The  use  of  the  various  departments  was: 
medical,  53,335  books  and  periodicals ; history, 
26,720  v. ; philosophy,  20,562 ; art  and  letters, 
13,746.  In  the  department  of  genealogy  the 
index  to  genealogies  has  now  reached  700 
folio  volumes. 

Columbus  (0.)  P.  School  L.  (29th  rpt. — 
year  ending  Aug.  31,  1905.)  Added  3927; 


total  64,025.  Issued,  home  use  250,492  ; lib.  and 
school  ref.  use  389,863 ; total  640,355,  of  which 
580,232  were  issued  to  juv.  readers.  Receipts 
$6999.67;  expenses  $6999.67  for  books,  period- 
icals, bindings,  supplies,  etc.;  salaries  (paid 
from  another  fund)  $5055. 

The  very  large  statistics  of  use  include  de- 
tailed record  of  reading  and  reference  issue 
of  periodicals,  reference  books,  and  similar 
works,  which  are  not  ordinarily  included  in 
circulation  statistics.  Nevertheless  the  use 
made  of  the  library  is  remarkable  in  its  ex- 
tent and  general  character,  this  library,  which 
is  supported  by  school  funds,  being  practically 
a part  of  the  city  school  system,  although  it 
performs  also  the  functions  of  a general  pub- 
lic library.  Its  collection  of  supplementary 
reading  numbers  23,790  v.,  which  had  a cir- 
culation of  100,948  during  the  school  session 
of  39  weeks.  Children  are  allowed  to  draw 
only  one  work  of  fiction  a week,  except  books 
used  for  required  reading  in  the  schools.  The 
percentage  of  fiction  in  the  total  circulation  is 
less  than  48.  Besides  reference  and  branch 
libraries  in  all  the  public  schools  the  library 
sends  books  to  police  and  fire  stations,  insti- 
tutions and  settlement  houses.  It  is  pointed 
out,  however,  that  at  least  four  permanent 
branch  libraries  are  necessary  for  the  most 
effective  work. 

Cumberland,  IVis.  The  new  building  was 
formally  opened  March  17.  On  week  days  the 
library  will  be  open  from  1 to  9 p.m.  There 
is  some  sentiment  for  Sunday  opening,  but  no 
conclusion  has  been  reached.  The  total  cost 
of  the  new  library  building  was  $8800. 

District  of  Columbia  P.  L.,  Washington. 
“The  Public  Library  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  an  organ  of  social  advance”  is  described 
by  the  librarian,  G.  F.  Bowerman,  in  Charities 
for  April  14,  1906  (16:  105-110).-  The  work 
done  in  the  circulating  department,  through 
lists  and  bulletins,  in  the  children’s  room, 
through  free  lectures  and  story  telling,  and 
through  schools  and  travelling  libraries,  is  de- 
scribed, with  emphasis  upon  the  need  of  a 
larger  appropriation  than  Congress  has  yet 
granted. 

Fitchburg  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (33d  rpt.  — year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1905.)  Added  2075;  total 
45,816.  Issued,  home  use  76,538  (fict.  65.9  per 
cent.,  of  which  21.09  per  cent,  was  juvenile). 
No.  cardholders  4219.  Receipts  $7864.56;  ex- 
penses $7864.56  (salaries  $2928.61,  books 
$1287.76,  periodicals  $273.95,  binding  $735.72, 
janitor  $831,  light  $559-03). 

On  account  of  the  reduced  appropriation 
expenses  have  been  curtailed  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  only  630  new  books  were  purchased. 
The  library  building,  given  20  years  ago  by 
Hon.  Rodney  Wallace,  cost  $84,500.  and 
an  annual  appropriation  of  at  least  10  per 
cent,  of  that  amount  is  necessary  for  proper 
maintenance.  Money  is  needed  particularly 
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fpr  books  in  foreign  languages  — for  the 
Finns,  Italians  and  Hebrews  — and  deposit 
stations  would  be  a great  advantage.  The 
most  notable  gift  of  the  year  came  from  Her- 
bert I.  Wallace,  who  purchased  and  presented 
the  valuable  music  collection  of  the  late 
Francis  H.  Jenks,  of  Boston. 

Galveston,  Tex.  Rosenberg  L.  A statue 
of  the  late  Henry  Rosenberg,  founder  of  the 
library  and  benefactor  of  many  Galveston  in- 
stitutions, was  unveiled  on  March  6.  The 
statue  is  placed  in  Tremont  street,  near  the 
library,  and  the  exercises  were  held  on  a plat- 
form erected  on  the  library  terrace. 

A course  of  free  lectures  on  “Great  English 
novelists  of  the  19th  century,”  by  J.  G.  Carter 
Troop,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  was 
given  at  the  library  on  Monday  afternoons  in 
February  and  March,  and  a series  of  four  free 
stereopticon  evening  lectures  on  different  sub- 
jects, by  professors  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  was  also  given. 

Hartford  ( Ct .)  P.  L.  On  April  25  Clar- 
ence G.  Mellen,  17  years  old,  pleaded  guilty 
in  police  court  to  a complaint  lodged  by  the 
library  authorities,  charging  him  in  six  counts 
with  mutilating  books  belonging  to  the  li- 
brary. A fine  of  $50  and  costs  on  each  of  the 
counts  was  imposed  by  Judge  E.  G.  Garvan, 
making  a total  of  $309.56.  The  fine  was  paid 
by  the  boy’s  father.  The  damage  done  to  the 
books  is  not  compensated  for  in  the  fine  im- 
posed, as  many  of  the  volumes  mutilated  were 
valuable  or  out-of-print  works,  which  cannot 
be  replaced.  The  library  authorities  were  able 
to  trace  to  young  Mellen  102  books  from 
which  he  had  cut  illustrations,  and  believe 
that  many  other  books  now  in  circulation  were 
damaged  by  him  in  the  same  way,  though  the 
extent  of  the  injuries  will  not  be  known  until 
these  are  returned  and  examined.  About  half 
of  the  books  traced  to  young  Mellen  were  ex- 
hibited in  court,  and  seen  to  be  irretrievably 
slashed  and  ruined.  In  the  examination  the 
prisoner  said  that  he  loved  books  and  had 
about  275  of  his  own ; he  said  he  cut  up  the 
library  books  to  get  pictures  for  his  scrap 
book  collection.  “I  got  some  books  from  the 
library  and  saw  two  or  three  pictures  that  I 
wanted  and  I couldn’t  get  them  any  other 
place.  I cut  them  out,  and  as  I wasn’t  de- 
tected I cut  others,  it  seemed  so  easy  to  do  it.” 
He  added  that  he  had  not  read  the  books 
taken,  that  he  had  never  cut  any  pictures  from 
his  own  books,  and  that  if  the  library  books 
had  belonged  to  him  he  would  not  have  mu- 
tilated them.  His  father  testified  that  the  boy 
was  deeply  interested  in  reading  and  in  art. 
The  sentence  imposed  was  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney. 

Hopedale,  Mass.  Bancroft  Memorial  L. 
(20th  rpt. — year  ending  Dec.  31,  1905.) 
Added  514;  total  10,920.  Issued,  home  use 


r9>879  (fict.  69  per  cent.)  ; visitors  to  reading 
room  9563.  New  cards  issued  224;  cardhold- 
ers 1000.  Receipts  $2691.09 ; expenses  $2691.09 
(salaries  $1041.02,  books  $448.34,  periodicals 
$132.75,  binding  $145-37,  heating  $327,  light- 
ing $284.25). 

The  circulation  of  juvenile  books  was  near- 
ly one-fifth  of  the  whole.  There  have  been 
nine  Library  Art  Club  exhibits  and  also  a 
most  successful  exhibition  of  amateur  pho- 
tography numbering  309  pictures.  Special  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  bring  together  works 
on  local  history. 

Illinois  library  institute.  A successful  li- 
brary institute  was  held  at  Mattoon,  April  6 
and  7,  under  the  auspices  of  the  library  insti- 
tute committee  of  the  Illinois  State  Library- 
Association.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the 
Carnegie  library  building  and  w'ere  attended 
by  13  librarians.  There  were  four  instruc- 
tional sessions,  with  practical  talks  and  illus- 
trative work,  on  technical  and  routine  sub- 
jects; and  one  evening  session  devoted  to  a 
public  meeting,  when  Professor  Alvord,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  gave  an  address  on 
“Local  history,  the  library,  and  the  public.” 

Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Guiteau  L. 
(4th  rpt.  — year  ending  March  1,  1906.) 
Added  661 ; total  about  5000.  Issued,  home 
use  17,112  (fict.  45  per  cent.).  New  members 
222 : total  membership  1478 ; no.  readers  4275 
(1580  children). 

Jersey  City  (IV.  /.)  F.  P.  L.  (15th  rpt. — 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1905.)  Added  5061 ; 
total  96,276.)  Issued,  home  use  486,562 
(fict.  69.4  per  cent.).  New  registration  4128; 
total  registration  34,798. 

Special  reference  is  made  to  the  death,  in 
January,  1906,  of  Dr.  Leonard  J.  Gordon, 
president  of  the  board  and  working  head  of 
the  library.  The  year’s  work  has  been  in 
some  respects  the  heaviest  in  the  library's  his- 
tory. More  than  half  of  the  home  circulation 
was  through  the  14  delivery  stations.  Work 
with  the  children  is  steadily  growing,  and  a 
circulating  department  for  children  is  to  be 
established  in  connection  with  the  children’s 
reference  room.  Class  room  libraries  are  used 
by  an  increasing  number  of  schools,  and  the 
circulation  of  books  from  these  collections  is 
larger  than  ever  before. 

Lancaster  (Mass.)  Town  L.  (43d  rpt. — 
year  ending  March,  1906.)  Added  897;  total 
33,067.  Issued,  home  use  13,345  (fict.  .435 
per  cent.;  juv.  .188  per  cent.).  New  registra- 
tion 121 ; total  registration  1694. 

“During  December  and  January  the  libra- 
rian gave  a course  of  lectures  at  the  high 
school  on  the  use  of  the  library,  the  pupils 
taking  notes.  The  school  was  divided  into 
four  classes  for  practical  work  in  the  library. 
'Questions  were  given  them  on  the  card  cat- 
alog, the  periodical  indexes  and  the  reference 
books,  and  they  were  graded  according  to 
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their  work.  The  pupils  did  exceeding  well 
and  improved  steadily.” 

Leominster  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (rpt.  for  year 
ending  Feb.  1,  1906.)  Added  730;  total 
22,279.  Issued,  home  use,  25,072  (fict.  799  per 
cent.);  school  use  11,553.  New  cards  issued 
870;  cards  in  use  6794.  Receipts  $3,723,63; 
expenses  $3,637,97. 

The  use  of  the  reference  room  has  steadily 
grown;  re-cataloging  has  been  continued ; and 
in  its  various  departments  “the  year’s  work 
shows  unusual  progress,  and  makes,  therefore, 
a satisfactory  record  for  itself.”  It  is  also 
announced  that  a children’s  room  will  soon  be 
opened. 

Lexington  ( Ky .)  P.  L.  (6th  rpt.,  1905.) 
This  is  the  first  report  since  the  library  was 
installed  in  its  handsome  Carnegie  building. 
Added  817;  total  not  given.  Issued  49,220 
(fict.  “at  least  80  per  cent.”).  Cards  in  use 
3678;  “these  figures  do  not  represent  the  chil- 
dren of  the  public  schools  who  use  the  large 
number  of  books  purchased  by  the  library  for 
supplementary  reading  in  the  schools.”  The 
children’s  room  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
departments  of  the  building;  there  is  also  a 
pleasant  reading  room  for  colored  people.  The 
county  medical  society  maintains  one  of  the 
library  rooms  as  a medical  library,  and  holds 
its  meetings  there.  The  report  contains  sev- 
eral illustrations,  and  a short  historical  sketch 
of  the  library  — which  was  formed  as  far 
back  as  1796,  as  the  Transylvania  Library  — 
with  a description  of  its  new  building. 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  P.  L.  The  library  was 
opened  in  its  new  quarters  on  April  15. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  P.  L.  In  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  for  April  8 Mr.  Yust  gives 
an  account  of  the  colored  branch  of  the  li- 
brary, opened  in  separate  quarters  in  Sep- 
tember, 1905.  He  says : “Some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  securing  quarters  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  Householders  seemed  to  be  un- 
der the  impression  that  their  property  might 
be  desecrated  by  such  use.  Finally,  after  sev- 
eral abortive  efforts,  William  Andrews,  col- 
ored, agreed  to  move  his  family  to  the  second 
floor  and  rent  the  first  floor  of  his  house  at 
1125  West  Chestnut  street  to  the  library. 
Three  small  rooms  were  altered  somew'hat 
and  fitted  up  with  temporary  shelving  so  as  to 
present  a very  attractive  appearance.  Mean- 
while about  1400  volumes  of  new  books  were 
bought,  classified  and  cataloged  at  the  main 
library,  according  to  the  same  system  em- 
ployed in  all  the  libraries.  A card  catalog 
was  made. 

“The  opening  exercises  were  held  Sept.  23 
in  the  Knox  Presbyterian  Church.  Brief  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  a number  of  the  trus- 
tees and  also  by  several  of  the  leading  col- 
ored teachers.  It  was  really  a notable  occa- 
sion, the  opening  of  the  first  entirely  separate 
library  for  the  colored  people.  It  was  em- 


phasized as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race.  The  large-minded  attitude 
manifested  by  the  trustees  in  presenting  the 
library  was  equalled  only  by  the  grateful  and 
almost  pathetic  enthusiasm  of  those  who  re- 
ceived it. 

“The  librarian  in  charge  is  Thomas  F.  Blue, 
a graduate  of  Hampton  Institute  and  ^for- 
merly secretary  of  the  Colored  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
The  assistant  is  Rachel  D.  Harris,  who  taught 
for  a number  of  years  in  the  city  schools. 
This  experience  is  of  great  value  to  her  in 
helping  the  school  children,  who  constitute 
a large  part  of  the  library’s  readers.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible 
to  use  the  library.  The  printed  regulations 
adopted  for  the  main  library  have  been  modi- 
fied only  in  the  interests  of  greater  freedom. 
At  the  other  libraries  applicants  for  library 
privileges  are  required  to  have  their  applica- 
tion signed  by  a real  estate  owner.  It  soon 
developed  that  this  rule  would  be  a hardship 
on  the  colored  people  and  restrict  the  use  of 
the  library,  because  comparatively  few  among 
them  hold  real  estate.  It  was  decided  there- 
fore to  require  only  the  signature  of  some 
one  known  to  be  responsible.  Although  bor- 
rowers carry  only  one  card,  they  may  draw 
any  number  of  books  on  it  for  special  study 
provided  these  books  are  not  in  demand  by 
other  readers. 

“The  library  is  patronized  largely  by  the 
boys  and  girls  attending  school,  and  it  is 
with  them  that  the  most  effective  work  is  be- 
ing done.  The  teachers  are  among  its  warm- 
est supporters.  They  not  only  consult  it 
themselves,  but  regularly  refer  their  pupils 
to  it  for  supplementary  study  and  help.  There 
have  been  many  expressions  of  appreciation 
from  ministers,  who  also  make  large  use  of 
the  excellent,  collection  of  reference  books. 
The  reading  class  among  the  colored  people 
is  relatively  small,  but  rapidly  increasing,  and 
the  library  is  doing  much  toward  developing 
the  reading  habit.  The  total  number  of  card- 
holders is  1420.  During  the  six  months  that 
the  library  has  been  in  operation  the  attend- 
ance has  been  18,876,  and  the  number  of  books 
drawn  for  home  reading  8119.  Readers  as 
well  as  the  librarians  are  encouraged  to  rec- 
ommend books  for  purchase.  The  total  num- 
ber now  in  the  library  is  2278.  Among  the 
most  popular  of  the  periodicals  are  the  Col- 
ored American  and  the  Voice  of  the  Negro. 
The  heavy  magazines  like  Harper's  Monthly 
and  Review  of  Reviews  are  not  much  in  de- 
mand. The  first  book  drawn  out  for  home 
reading  W'as  Booker  T.  Washington’s  ‘Up 
from  slavery.’  The  12  books  that  have  had  the 
largest  circulation  are : Chesnutt,  Marrow  of 
tradition,’  out  23  times ; Churchill,  ‘Richard 
Carvel,’  out  24  times ; Doyle,  ‘Sherlock 
Holmes,’  out  23  times ; DuBois,  ‘Souls  of 
black  folk,’  out  22  times;  McCutcheon,  ‘Ne- 
dra,’  out  25  times;  Reade,  ‘Put  yourself  in  his 
place,’  out  28  times;  Rice,  ‘Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the 
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cabbage  patch,’  out  32  times : Rice,  ‘Lovey 
Mary,’  out  23  times ; Rice,  ‘Sandy,’  out  55 
times  ; Spearman,  ‘Daughter  of  a magnate,’  out 
32  times;  Washington,  ‘Up  from  slavery,’  out 
28  times ; Washington,  ‘Working  with  the 
hands,’  out  23  limes.  Other  popular  books 
are  Dunbar’s  ‘Lyrics,’  Thwaites’  ‘Daniel 
Boone,’  Helen  Hunt  Jackson’s  ‘Ramona,’ 
and  George  Eliot’s  works.  The  colored  peo- 
ple have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  their 
preference  for  books  by  and  about  their  own 
people.  It  is  not  clear  why  George  Eliot  is 
such  a favorite. 

“The  circulation  of  fiction  predominates, 
but  the  percentage  is  only  64,  whereas  at  the 
main  library  it  is  81.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  so-called  leisure  class,  who  are 
supposed  to  read  the  most  fiction,  is  smaller 
among  the  colored  people,  or  that  the  novel 
does  not  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  negro  mind ; 
or  that  the  library  is  used  more  largely  by  pu- 
pils, teachers,  ministers  and  other  professional 
people,  who  come  to  it  for  more  serious  pur- 
poses. They  find  it  helpful  in  their  daily  work. 
One  woman  who  makes  a business  of  raising 
chickens  called  at  the  library  for  medical  help 
because  many  of  them  were  dying.  Nothing 
on  the  subject  could  be  found  and  the  libra- 
rian was  unable  to  prescribe  for  sick  chickens, 
but  a book  on  poultry  was  ordered  for  her 
immediately. 

“The  juvenile  books,  of  which  there  are  450, 
are  exceedingly  popular  even  with  adults. 
About  300  new  ones  have  been  ordered.  The 
rear  room  is  especially  devoted  to  children’s 
work.  The  weekly  story  hour  is  conducted 
by  trained  kindergarten  teachers  in  the  col- 
ored schools.  The  room  is  frequently  filled 
before  the  appointed  time  and  many  have  to 
be  turned  away.  A boy’s  club  also  meets 
there  once  a week  for  reading  and  the  con- 
sideration of  books  of  special  interest. 

“One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of 
the  library  is  the  attractiveness  of  the  rooms. 
They  are  small,  but  well  adapted  to  their  pur- 
pose and  are  kept  scrupulously  neat  and  clean. 
There  is  free  access  to  the  shelves,  and  any 
one  may  examine  any  book  in  the  library.  It 
is  the  quietest  of  all  the  libraries  in  the  city, 
and  a distinctly  library  atmosphere  prevails. 
It  is  not  only  supplying  the  intellectual  wants 
of  the  people,  but  it  is  a standing  object  les- 
son in  cleanliness  and  order.  It  is  steadily 
growing  in  popularity  and  influence.” 

Malden  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (28th  rpt.  — year  end- 
ing Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  3335;  total  48,722. 
Issued,  home  use,  135,198  (fict.  74.81  per 
cent.)  school  use  15, 590 ; lib.  use  12,358.  New 
cards  issued  1501 ; cards  in  use  13,698. 

“The  activities  of  the  library  during  the  past 
year  have  been  along  lines  established  and 
persistently  followed  for  many  years,  by 
strengthening  and  extending  which  new  ave- 
nues of  work  have  been  opened  and  their 
opportunities  followed  out.  All  that  has  come 


in  the  way  of  work  in  the  children’s  room, 
with  the  schools,  through  delivery  stations, 
and  by  other  branches  of  library  service  have 
not  come  as  innovations  by  themselves,  but 
as  the  legitimate  results  of  the  principles 
which  have  governed  the  conduct  of  the  li- 
brary from  its  establishment.”  The  use  of 
school  libraries,  selected  from  over  1700  vol- 
umes set  apart  for  the  purpose,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  third  grade  pupils. 

MansHeld,  O.  Memorial  L.  Assoc.  (18th 
rpt. — year  ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added 
1025,  including  bound  magazines ; total  not 
given.  Issued,  home  use  47,120  (fict.  25,944)  ; 
visitors  to  reading  room  34,695 ; total  bor- 
rowers’ cards  7000. 

During  the  year  past  it  has  not  been  thought 
best  “to  undertake  any  more  work  or  to 
make  any  more  additions  to  our  present  equip- 
ment except  what  was  absolutely  necessary.”' 
The  new  building  is  fast  approaching  comple- 
tion and  will  make  up  for  all  the  deficiencies 
of  present  quarters.  There  have  been  many 
valuable  gifts,  including  over  three  hundred 
volumes  from  the  library  of  the  Hon.  John 
Sherman,  and  many  pictures  have  been 
mounted  for  clubs  and  school  work.  It  is- 
arranged  to  have  a children’s  story  hour  once 
a week  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Medford  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (50th  rpt.,  1905.) 
Added  2009;  total  29,683.  Issued,  home  use 
80,922  (fict.  73  per  cent. ; juv.  fict.  42  per 
cent.).  New  registration  1148;  total  card- 
holders 4856.  Receipts  $9149.87 ; expenses 
$9149.67  (salaries  $4302.16,  books  $1573.40, 
janitor  $737.05,  rebinding  $521.02,  periodicals 
$325.68,  fuel  $293.60,  lighting  $199.32). 

“An  attempt  has  been  made  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  account  of  an  experiment  in  pop- 
ularizing the  study  of  fiction  by  R.  G.  Moul- 
ton in  his  ‘Four  years  of  novel  reading.’  The 
plan  consists  in  the  reading  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a ‘Classical  Novel  Reading  Union’ 
of  the  same  novel  at  the  same  period,  while 
the  announcement  of  the  novel  to  be  read  is 
accompanied  with  suggestions  coming  from 
some  ‘literary  authority’  of  some  one  or  two 
points  to  be  noted  in  the  book ; then  follow 
meetings  for  discussing  the  novel.  There 
have  been  put  on  a blackboard  in  the  delivery 
room  from  time  to  time  the  lists  of  the  dif- 
ferent novels  styled  classic,  giving  with  the  list 
the  suggestions  designed  to  call  out  the  points 
and  lessons  to  be  found  in  the  different 
books.” 

Work  with  the  schools  has  been  much  ham- 
pered by  insufficient  supply  of  books,  but  96 
day  schools  and  five  Sunday-schools  receive 
regular  service  from  the  library. 

Milton  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (36th  rpt.  — year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  1159;  total 
15,693.  Issued,  home  use  57,349  (fict.  25,319: 
juv.  fict.  14,321).  New  registration  446;  total 
cardholders  2487. 

Increased  use  in  all  departments  is  the  rec- 
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ord  of  the  year.  The  population  during  the 
last  five  years  has  increased  from  6578  to 
7054,  while  the  circulation  for  the  same  pe- 
riod has  increased  from  42,264  to  57,349.  The 
abolition  of  an  age  limit  has  resulted  in  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  children  using 
the  library.  Borrowers  are  allowed  to  take 
out  at  one  time  as  many  books  as  are  desired, 
provided  but  one  is  a “seven-day  book.”  The 
work  of  the  children’s  room  for  its  first  year 
in  the  new  building  is  reported  in  detail;  bul- 
letins, exhibits,  two  public  story  hours,  and 
much  reading  aloud  by  the  children’s  librarian 
have  helped  to  interest  and  attract  children. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (54th  rpt., 
1905.)  Added  4092;  total  92,805.  Issued, 
home  use  118,904  (fict.  67.7  per  cent.).  New 
cards  issued  1661. 

Mr.  Tripp  makes  a clear  presentation  of 
the  resources,  activities  and  needs  of  the  li- 
brary. The  special  strength  of  the  collection 
is  in  Quakerana,  genealogy  and  art  books ; 
material  relating  to  the  whaling  industry  is 
extensive  and  every  effort  is  made  to  increase 
it.  There  are  two  branches  and  three  deliv- 
ery stations,  besides  deposit  stations  at  engine 
houses  and  schools.  The  newspapers  are 
largely  used  for  lists  of  additions,  and  the 
monthly  bulletins  and  many  special  reading 
lists  reach  many  readers.  Exhibits  of  photo- 
graphs and  half-tones  are  continuously  dis- 
played in  the  reference  room,  and  the  Newark 
bookbinding  exhibit  was  displayed  in  Sep- 
tember. Lectures  on  library  methods  have 
been  given  by  the  librarian  to  a class  of  the 
teachers’  training  school.  It  is  recommended 
that  more  should  be  done  for  children  through 
the  schools,  as  there  is  no  room  for  a chil- 
dren’s department  in  the  library;  boxes  of 
books  should  be  sent  to  every  school  room, 
teachers  should  be  allowed  to  sign  application 
blanks  for  children,  and  the  age  limit  should 
be  dropped  from  12  to  10  years. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  Carnegie  L.  (4th  rpt. — 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  3193;  to- 
tal 29,333.  Issued,  home  use  73,471  (fict. 
45,843;  juv.  13,707)  ; school  circulation  20,960. 
New  registration  3890;  total  re-registration 
8020.  Receipts  $11,351.45  (city  appropria- 
tion $10,000)  ; expenses  $11,088.20  (salaries 
$535/'-5°.  books  $2238.66,  furniture  $803.12,  pe- 
riodicals $430.95,  binding  $310.90,  janitor  ser- 
vice $457.32). 

This  report  covers  the  first  full  year  of  ser- 
vice in  the  new  building,  and  shows  a con- 
stantly increasing  use  of  the  library  by  the 
public.  The  present  reference  room  has  al- 
ready proved  too  small,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  an  adequate  reference  room  should  be 
fitted  up  on  the  third  floor  and  the  present 
reading  rooms  utilized  for  open  shelves.  At 
present  there  are  open  shelves  only  for  about 
1000  volumes  in  the  reading  room.  Several 
meetings  of  art  and  educational  associations 
have  been  held  in  the  library  assembly  rooms. 


All  recent  and  current  accessions  have  been 
cataloged,  but  there  are  considerable  arrears 
in  the  cataloging  of  the  old  books.  The  L.  of 
C.  printed  cards  are  used,  10,901  having  been 
purchased  in  1905.  In  the  children's  depart- 
ment 19,878  v.  were  circulated  and  only  seven 
were  lost;  a story  hour  is  given  on  Saturday 
mornings.  Visits  were  made  by  the  librarian 
to  all  the  white  public  schools,  and  invitations 
to  visit  the  library  were  extended  to  teachers 
and  pupils.  In  response  31  teachers  brought 
their  classes,  numbering  from  25  to  50  each, 
and  many  children  became  borrowers  after 
their  visit.  Boxes  of  books  are  sent  to  11 
schools,  including  four  night  schools ; in  all 
3970  v.  have  been  sent  to  the  schools  in  this 
way.  “This  supplementary  reading  has  cost  the 
library  $1020.15  and  the  schools  $209.82.”  Many 
extracts  from  letters  of  teachers  and  the  school 
superintendent  are  given,  showing  the  general 
appreciation  of  this  use  of  library  books. 
Various  suggestions  are  made  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  library’s  usefulness,  but  these 
would  be  dependent  upon  increased  funds. 

Accompanying  the  report  is  a typewritten 
slip,  ingeniously  summarizing  the  money  value 
of  the  library  to  the  people  who  use  its  books. 
Thus,  Miss  Johnson  points  out  that,  with  a 
total  circulation  of  94,431  v.,  and  a loss  of  20 
— estimating  each  book  at  a value  of  $1  — 
“the  people  of  Nashville  received  in  1905, 
$94,431  in  return  for  the  $10,000  appropriated 
by  the  city.  The  children  alone  read  from 
their  room  19,878  books,  wdiich  estimated  at 
the  low  cost  of  75  cents  each  would  be  $14,- 
908,  which  is  nearly  $5000  more  than  the  city 
gives  the  library.”  Further  examples  of  the 
library's  money  value  to  the  individual  are 
given:  “Tennyson’s  life,”  by  his  son,  cost  $10, 
has  circulated  46  times,  making  $460  given  to 
the  people  by  that  one  book.  “Adolescence,” 
by  Hall,  recently  bought  at  $7.50,  has  circu- 
lated 15  times,  making  $112.50  from  this  book 
to  the  public  One  man  read  in  three  months 
$132  worth  of  books.  They  were  non-fiction. 
Picked  up  at  random,  7 novels  recently  bought 
costing  $1  each  have  been  out  the  following 
number  of  times  and  are  still  in  circulation : 
46,  30,  25.  86,  40,  58,  37,  making  in  all  302 
times.  Costing  $1  each  these  represent  $302 
given  to  the  public  from  7 novels. 

“It  will  also  be  understood  that  the  94,431 
books  circulated  in  1905  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  wrorn  out,  still  in  circulation,  and 
are  doing  the  same  service  in  1906  they  did  in 
1905.  Also  that  the  use  of  the  94,431  books 
borrowed  from  the  library  and  taken  to  the 
homes  of  the  people  are  entirely  outside  of  the 
use  of  the  large  number  of  expensive  non- 
circulating  books,  reference  books  and  bound 
magazines  constantly  used  in  the  library.” 

The  library  issued  the  first  number  of  a 
four-page  Bulletin  under  date  of  April,  in 
connection  with  the  Nashville  meeting  of  the 
state  federation  of  women’s  clubs.  It  con- 
tains brief  notes  on  the  need  of  a state  library 
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'Commission,  how  to  get  a Carnegie  library 
building,  work  of  the  Nashville  library  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  a short  list  of  works  neces- 
sary in  library  organization. 

New  York  P.  L.  In  Charities  for  March 
1 7,  1906  (15:  885-886),  Mary  Kingsbury  Sim- 
kovitch  has  an  article  on  “The  Nevy  York 
Public  Library  assembly  halls,”  calling  at- 
tention to  the  very  slight  use  that  is  being 
made  of  these  halls  in  the  branch  libraries. 
She  urges  that  “these  halls  ought  to  be  open 
for  the  free  discussion  by  the  neighborhood 
•of  its  neighborhood  needs.”  Interesting  in  its 
connection  with  this  article  is  the  action  just 
taken  by  the  city  department  of  education,  in 
giving  courses  of  lectures  in  the  assembly 
halls  of  the  library,  in  co-operation  with  the 
library.  These  have  begun  during  the  month 
of  April  with  a course  of  four  lectures  on 
Shakespeare’s  dramas  at  the  Tompkins  Square 
branch,  a course  of  four  lectures  on  descrip- 
tive geography  at  the  Tremont  branch,  and  a 
course  of  the  same  length  on  France  and 
Spain  at  the  135th  street  branch.  The  library 
has  kept  open  in  each  case  half  an  hour  after 
the  close  of  the  lecture,  so  that  those  who 
wish  to  borrow  books  on  the  subject  of  the 
evening’s  talk  may  do  so.  The  attendance  so 
far  has  been  excellent.  It  is  expected  that 
during  the  next  season  the  number  of  public 
library  lecture  centers  will  be  largely  in- 
creased. The  assembly  room  at  the  Hudson 
Park  branch,  66  Leroy  street,  was  occupied 
during  April  by  the  Tuberculosis  Exhibition 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 

The  experiment  of  opening  some  of  the 
branch  reading  rooms  on  Sundays  from  two  to 
six  p.m.  and  keeping  some  of  then  open  until 
ten  o’clock  on  week  days  continues.  After  a 
month’s  trial  this  service  in  the  branches 
where  the  average  attendance  is  not  satisfac- 
tory is  discontinued.  In  general  the  Snnday 
attendance  is  much  better  than  that  between 
nine  and  ten  p.m.,  although  the  latter  is  large 
on  the  lower  East  Side,  reaching  an  average 
of  61  per  evening  at  the  Rivington  street 
"branch. 

New  York  State  L.  On  April  25  the  senate 
finance  committee  amended  and  reported  fa- 
vorably the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Raines 
for  the  construction  of  a new  building  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  state  educational  de- 
partment and  the  state  library.  An  impor- 
tant amendment  decided  on  by  the  committee 
was  to  offer  orizes  to  the  successful  archi- 
tects submitting  plans,  so  as  to  stimulate  the 
competition.  The  bill  limits  the  total  expen- 
diture for  the  building  to  $3,500,000,  and  ap- 
propriates $400,000  to  be  used  for  the  drafting 
and  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications 
and  the  acquisition  of  a site  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capitol.  This  amount  is  to  be  available 
this  year.  Next  year  the  first  appropriation 
for  the  building  itself  will  be  made.  In  the 
architectural  competition  prizes  amounting  to 


$20,000  will  be  offered  and  the  architect  whose 
plans  are  accepted  will  receive  a bonus  ot 
$10,000;  the  author  of  the  plans  considered 
second  choice  will  receive  $7000,  and  the  ar- 
chitect whose  plans  are  third  will  receive 
$3000. 

Newark  (N.  /.)  F.  P.  L.  In  December, 
1905,  the  library  decided  to  make  a collection 
of  trade  catalogs.  Letters  were  sent  to  200 
manufacturers,  principally  of  machinery,  and 
over  300  catalogs  were  obtained  and  are  now 
arranged  for  use  in  the  bound  periodical  room, 
adjoining  the  reading  room  on  the  second 
floor. 

Northampton,  Mass.  Forbes  L.  (nth  rpt. 
— year  ending  Nov.  30,  I9°5-)  Added  5853, 
total  104,460.  Issued,  home  use  106,103  (Act. 
42  per  cent.).  New  registration  119,  total 
registration  6115,  estimated  as  30.7  per  cent, 
of  the  population.  Receipts,  aid  fund  $12,- 
025.31;  expenses  $11,449.79  (officers  and  em- 
ployes $8251.99,  fuel  and  lighting  $1083.36, 
supplies  $1235.55)  ; book  fund  $13,212.61. 

The  report  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  library  trustees  and 
trustees  of  Smith  College,  regarding  the  sub- 
sidy of  $2500  which  the  college  was  requested 
to  pay  toward  the  library’s  support,  in  leturn 
for  the  according  of  library  privileges  to  col- 
lege  students.  The  difficulty  was  bridged 
over  for  three  years  by  the  agreement  of  the 
college  authorities  to  pay  $2000  yearly  and 
the  gift  of  $500  a year  in  addition  from  an 
anonymous  donor. 

Mr.  Cutter  reports  a slight  increase  in  cir- 
culation, due  to  the  increased  use  of  pictures 
from  the  art  department ; this  department 
now  contains  59.672  pieces.  Weekly  distribu- 
tions of  books  have  been  carried  on  in  out- 
lying districts,  schools,  clubs  and  institutions, 
in  all  14,004  v.  having  been  circulated  through 
these  outside  agencies.  Important  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  collection  of  pictures ; 
for  the  use  of  teachers  1350  stereoscopic  views 
have  been  purchased,  for  circulation  with 
stereoscopes.  "These  have  had  extensive  use,  al- 
though a very  recent  purchase.”  Effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  strengthen  the  collection  of  tech- 
nological books.  There  were  numerous 
changes  in  the  cataloging  staff,  but  14,384  v. 
were  cataloged  during  the  year,  “making  a 
total  of  39,545  cataloged  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary, or  37.8  per  cent.”  More  shelving  is  a 
pressing  necessity. 

Oberlin  (0.)  College  L.  (Rpt. —year  end- 
ing Aug.  31,  1905  ) Added  3816  v.  (pur- 
chased 1450),  3236  unbound  v. ; total  67,554 
v.,  39,987  unbound  v.  Chief  accessions  and 
gifts  of  the  year  are  noted,  and  appeal  is  made 
for  an  increased  book  fund.  For  home  use 
15,614  v.  were  drawn  by  1288  persons. 

The  chief  event  of  the  year  was  the  offer  of 
Andrew  Carnegie,  by  virtue  of  which  a new 
building  “is  some  day  to  become  a reality.” 
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Of  importance  in  the  working  of  the  library 
was  the  appointment  of  a trained  reference 
librarian,  Miss  Antoinette  Metcalf,  and  the 
rearrangement  of  the  reading  room  so  that 
books  reserved  by  professors  for  the  use  of 
their  classes  were  brought  under  supervision. 
“Heretofore  these  books  have  been  on  open 
shelves,  without  supervision,  with  the  result 
that  books  were  carried  from  the  building, 
hidden  or  kept  by  a student  in  order  to  pre- 
vent others  from  having  an  opportunity  to 
make  use  of  them.  Our  present  system, 
whereby  such  books  are  kept  on  shelves,  un- 
der supervision,  and  for  each  book  taken  a 
signed  card  is  left  with  the  referenpe  libra- 
rian, has  worked  to  perfection.  During  the 
entire  year,  out  of  1500  books  thus  reserved, 
not  more  than  half  a dozen  have  in  any  way 
disappeared,  and  it  has  been  possible  at  any 
time  to  tell  a student  just  where  a given  book 
could  be  found.  Many  expressions  of  satis- 
faction have  come  from  the  students  as  to  the 
new  arrangement.  In  spite  of  the  inconve- 
nience of  having  to  sign  a card  for  the  book, 
the  knowledge  that  the  book  could  be  found, 
and  that  it  would  not  remain  in  any  one’s 
hands  an  undue  length  of  time,  has  offset  all 
the  inconvenience.  We  would  not  willingly 
go  back  to  the  old  arrangement.” 

Ottmnwa  (la.)  P.  L.  (3d  rpt.  — year  end- 
ing Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  5047;  total  18,029. 
Issued,  home  use  70,229  (fict.  60  per  cent.), 
of  which  29  per  cent,  were  issued  to  children. 
New  registration  862;  cards  in  use  6151.  Re- 
ceipts $5183.35;  expenses  $4859.49  (salaries 
$2497.50,  books  $1238.02,  binding  $575-°7,  pe- 
riodicals $122.95). 

The  circulation  shows  an  increase  of  11  per 
cent,  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
over  one-fourth  of  the  total  issue  was  through 
schools,  two  branches,  one  station,  and  other 
agencies.  The  extent  of  the  circulation  is 
notable,  as  the  city  has  a population  of  only 
23,000  and  there  are  not  over  10,000  v.  in  the 
circulating  department.  The  collection  of 
newspaper  clippings  grows  constantly  and  is 
proving  most  useful,  as  is  the  picture  collec- 
tion. A separate  children’s  room  is  much 
needed,  as  the  work  with  children  is  steadily 
increasing. 

“It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  library  to  or- 
ganize and  thoroughly  develop  one  new  feat- 
ure each  year.  Our  new  work  this  year  has 
been  to  start  as  many  branches  and  stations 
as  the  library  can  afford  with  its  present  re- 
sources.” These  include  two  branches,  each 
open  one  or  two  afternoons  and  evenings  a 
week ; one  station,  in  a small  shop,  open  daily ; 
and  collections  of  books  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
city  mission,  city  prison,  fire  department,  and 
schools. 

Owatonna  (Minn.)  F.  P.  L.  (6th  rpt., 
1905;  in  local  press.)  Added  827;  total  9833. 
Issued,  home  use  35,856.  New  registration 
656 ; total  active  borrowers  3436. 

The  last  report  of  Miss  Maude  Van  Buren, 


whose  term  as  librarian  was  closed  under  cir- 
cumstance previously  noted  in  these  columns. 
She  says:  “It  has  been  our  aim  this  year  to 
reach  those  who  through  indifference  or  tim- 
idity, or  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  a free  pub- 
lic library,  entertaining  and  instructive,  exists 
for  them,  have  heretofore  failed  to  make  use 
of  their  privileges.”  Lists,  bulletins,  loan  and 
travelling  collections  have  been  among  the 
means  used  to  spread  a knowledge  of  the  li- 
brary. German  and  Danish  books  have  been 
in  constant  demand,  and  there  has  been 
marked  increase  in  reading  and  reference 
room  use.  The  revision  of  the  catalog  was 
completed  during  the  year.  Visits  were  made 
to  the  schools,  with  the  result  of  bringing 
many  more  children  to  the  library,  and  a Sat- 
urday morning  “poetry  hour”  was  held  during 
the  spring  months.  The  county  extension 
plan  begun  the  year  before  was  developed, 
eight  travelling  libraries  of  40  volumes  each 
being  kept  in  active  service  at  eight  county 
stations ; the  total  county  circulation  was 
3377,  of  which  37  per  cent,  was  non-fiction. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  P.  L.  An  organization 
known  as  the  Children’s  Library  Helpers  has 
been  formed  to  assist  the  children’s  depart- 
ment of  the  library,  both  financially  and  in 
other  ways.  It  is  composed  of  members  and 
associate  members,  the  former  being  children, 
with  an  annual  fee  of  50  cents ; the  latter  be- 
ing parents  or  friends  of  children,  with  an 
annual  fee  of  not  less  than  $1.  The  funds  are 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  duplicates  or  other 
needed  books,  or  to  other  needs  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  children’s  department  contains 
only  about  6600  v.  and  had  a circulation  of 
over  42,000  v.  in  1904,  so  that  its  supply  is 
quite  insufficient  for  the  demands  upon  it. 

Southbridge  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  — year 
ending  March  1,  1906.)  Added  517;  total 
20,057.  Issued,  home  use  29,585.  New  regis- 
tration 499;  total  registration  2269.  Receipts 
$2886.72 ; expenses  $2784.62 ; additional  fund 
$1080.80,  of  which  $50.03  was  expended. 

Books  for  boys  and  girls  show  the  greatest 
increase  in  circulation,  and  a children's  room 
is  regarded  as  “the  crying  need  of  this  li- 
brary.” ' 

Taunton  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (40th  rpt.  — year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1905.)  Added  1168;  total 
51,468.  Issued,  home  use  58,911  (28,135  fict.: 
13,706  juv.).  New  registration  1055;  total 
new  registration  6570.  Receipts  $9246.19;  ex- 
penses $9246.19  (books  $1601.59,  periodicals 
$507.04,  salaries  $2709.45,  binding  $788.20). 

This  report  covers  the  first  year  of  work  in 
the  new  Carnegie  building.  A course  of  free 
lectures  was  given  during  February,  March 
and  April,  and  several  exhibits  have  been  held 
through  the  Library  Art  Club. 

Toledo  (0.)  P.  L.  (31st  rpt.,  1905.) 
Added  10,571;  total  65.491.  Issued,  home  use 
227,827  (fict.  45  per  cent.;  juv.  40.7  per  cent.). 
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New  registration  3987;  total  registration  19,- 
055- 

Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  equip- 
ment and  methods  of  the  library,  but  the  work 
is  much  hampered  by  unsuitable  and  inade- 
quate quarters.  The  circulation  has  grown 
beyond  the  library’s  power  to  meet  demands 
for  books.  “In  the  juvenile  department  the 
problem  was  to  maintain  the  stock  in  the  chil- 
dren’s room  in  the  face  of  a 20  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  circulation  over  1904;  to  make  good 
871  books  worn  out,  and  to  meet  an  unex- 
pected and  phenomenal  demand  for  school  li- 
braries. One-half  of  the  5161  children’s  books 
added  went  into  the  schools.  Of  the  2416 
volumes  of  fiction  added,  687  were  current 
novels  for  the  rental  shelves.  The  remaining 
1729  were  used  to  replenish  and  strengthen 
our  stock  of  the  older  standard  fiction,  the  de- 
mand for  which  is  constant.”  Class  room  li- 
braries were  established  in  the  high  school, 
and  collections  of  children’s  books  were  sent 
to  a social  settlement,  where  a story  hour  was 
experimentally  conducted. 

University  of  Texas  L.  The  library  class 
conducted  under  direction  of  the  librarian  is 
now  closing  its  fourth  year,  13  students  hav- 
ing carried  through  the  year’s  work.  Of  these 
13,  eight  are  now  employed  in  Texas  libraries. 

Virginia  State  L.  The  appropriation  of 
$31,800  for  two  years’  administration  of  the 
library,  granted  at  the  recent  session  of  the 
legislature,  will  enable  the  state  librarian,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  to  effect  a complete  reorganization 
of  the  library  force  and  carry  out  many  meas- 
ures for  developing  the  library’s  efficiency. 

For  many  years  the  sole  support  of  the  li- 
brary has  been  derived  from  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic documents,  which  has  given  the  institution 
an  annual  income  of  from  $5000  to  $8000.  The 
present  appropriation  provides  for  $22,300  for 
the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  library 
force,  $7500  for  the  department  of  travelling 
libraries,  and  $2000  for  library  furnishings, 
which  for  some  time  have  been  much  needed. 

Waterbury,  Ct.  Silas  Bronson  L.  (36th 
rpt.  — year  ending  Sept.  30,  1905.)  Added 
5190;  total  65,716.  Issued,  home  use  116,709, 
of  which  10,213  were  from  the  school  libraries 
(fict.  72.70  per  cent.)  ; juvenile  books  formed 
35  per  cent,  of  the  circulation  of  the  main 
library. 

“The  gift  of  $3000  by  the  city  has  enabled 
us  to  extend  our  system  of  school  deposit  li- 
braries. The  collection  of  books  now  num- 
bers 2952,  distributed  through  grades  four  to 
nine,  inclusive,  in  seven  schools.”  One  result 
of  this  extension  is  the  interest  shown  by  pa- 
rents, and  the  use  of  the  school  libraries  prac- 
tically as  neighborhood  libraries  in  the  outer 
parts  of  the  city. 

Weymouth,  Mass.  Tufts  L.  (27th  rpt., 
1905.)  Added  758;  total  not  given.  Issued, 
home  use  54,042  (fict.,  inch  juv.,  .682  per 


cent.).  New  registration  327;  total  registra- 
tion 5306.  Receipts  $3872.32 ; expenses 
$3746.78  (books  $594.66,  salaries  $1256.71,  jan- 
itor $300,  supplies,  $210.94,  binding  $102.51). 

“2543  volumes  have  been  loaned  to  the 
teachers  on  their  special  cards  besides  the  col- 
lection of  books  sent  to  seven  of  the  schools 
situated  at  a distance  from  the  library.  This 
work  has  proved  very  satisfactory.”  A third 
vacation  reading  list  was  compiled  for  the 
schools,  and  is  given  in  appendix  to  this  re- 
port. The  long-needed  revision  of  the  card 
catalog  has  been  undertaken.  In  June  an  in- 
teresting and  successful  drawing  exhibition 
of  the  public  schools  was  held,  which  brought 
many  persons  to  the  library  for  the  first  time. 

Wichita  (Kan.)  P.  L.  The  circulating  de- 
partment of  the  library  was  closed  on  the 
evening  of  April  4,  to  permit  the  assistants  to 
attend  Mme.  Bernhardt’s  performance.  The 
reading  and  reference  room  was  open  during 
the  usual  hours. 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Soc.  L.,  Madi- 
son. The  library  has  just  purchased  an  in- 
teresting volume  from  the  standpoint  of 
American  history,  being  a scrap  book  kept  by 
Pierre  Margry,  the  celebrated  editor  of 
French  documents  appertaining  to  early 
French  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
In  this  book  M.  Margry  mounted  clippings 
from  American  and  European  magazines  and 
newspapers,  bearing  chiefly  on  this  subject, 
adding  thereto  in  his  own  handwriting,  both 
in  ink  and  pencil,  annotations,  criticisms,  and 
other  data.  The  scrap  book  is  significant  not 
only  for  the  material  it  contains,  but  as  illus- 
trating Margry ’s  methods  of  work  and  trend 
of  thought. 

Worcester  County  (Mass.)  Law  L.  (8th 
rpt.  — year  ending  March  9,  1905.)  Added 
463 ; total  24,027.  Attendance  2709  readers, 
to  whom  17,317  v.  were  issued. 

When  desired,  volumes  of  cases,  reports  and 
textbooks  will  be  loaned  to  responsible  per- 
sons in  any  part  of  the  county,  on  a reason- 
able time  limit  and  on  payment  of  transporta- 
tion both  ways.  Dr.  Wire  gives,  as  usual, 
some  practical  suggestions  regarding  binding 
and  care  of  books. 

FOREIGN 

Ontario,  Canada.  The  report  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Education  for  1905  (Toronto,  1906), 
records  397  public  libraries  reporting  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1904;  these  have  179,485 
members,  180  reading  rooms,  a total  of  1,153,- 
778  v.,  and  the  circulation  from  these  libraries 
for  the  year  amounted  to  2,507,233  v.  There 
were  88  public  libraries  that  did  not  report, 
and  6 libraries  were  established  in  the  year 
1905.  _ The  usual  tabulated  lists  and  statistics 
are  given. 

Ottazva  (Can.)  P.  L.  The  handsome  Car- 
negie library  building  was  opened  on  April 
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30,  Andrew  Carnegie  being  present  at  the 
exercises. 

University  of  Toronto  L.  (Rpt.  — year 
ending  June  30,  1905.)  Added  3292;  total 
80,9 37.  A library  fee  has  been  imposed  upon 
students  in  medicine,  and  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  textbooks  for  their  special  use  have 
been  provided.  Extension  of  the  reading 
room  is  now  as  pressing  a necessity  as  is  ex- 
tension of  the  stack  room.  “In  fact,  an  entire 
reconstruction  of  the  building,  making  pro- 
vision not  for  10  or  15  years,  but  for  25,  50  or 
100  years,  is  the  only  proper  solution  of  the 
problem  of  lack  of  accommodation  in  all 
branches  of  the  library  service. 


<3tf ts  anfc  Requests 


East  Douglas  (Mass.)  P.  L.  By  the  will  of 
the  late  James  Smith,  of  East  Douglas,  the 
library  receives  a bequest  of  $6000. 

Lancaster,  N.  LI.  The  town  has  received  a 
gift  of  $15,000  from  John  W.  Weeks,  of  New- 
ton. Mass.,  for  a library  building  to  be  a me- 
morial to  his  father,  the  late  William  D. 
Weeks. 

New  Ipswich  (N.  H.)  P.  L.  By  the  will  of 
the  late  Mary  M.  B.  Whitman,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  the  library  receives  a bequest  of  $10,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  library,  the  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  “Henry  Ames  Blood  and 
Royal  Henry  Blood  memorial  fund.”  The 
bequest  is  not  available  until  after  the  death 
of  the  testator’s  husband. 

New  York  Historical  Society  L.  The  li- 
brary has  received  a valuable  gift  in  the  li- 
brary of  Rufus  King,  of  5247  v.,  rich  in  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  material  relating  to 
America.  This  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Charles  Ray  King  and  her  daughter,  Mary 
Rhinelander  King. 

Carnegie  library  gifts 

Darien,  Ct.  At  a town  meeting  on  April  9 
it  was  voted  not  to  accept  Andrew  Carnegie’s 
offer  of  $5000  for  a library  building.  The  vote 
was  45  to  43,  on  a second  ballot.  Two  later 
meetings  were  held,  with  a similar  result,  at 
the  third  meeting  on  April  30  the  vote  being 
130  to  121. 

Denison  University,  Newark,  O.  April  21. 
$40,000  for  a library  building,  provided  an 
equal  amount  is  raised  for  endowment. 

Denver  (Colo.)  University.  April  20.  $30,- 
000  for  new  library  building,  provided  an 
equal  sum  is  raised  for  endowment. 

Guthrie  Centre,  la.  At  a special  election 
held  on  April  3,  the  proposition  to  accept  a 
$5000  Carnegie  library  building  was  defeated 
by  91  votes.  Out  of  the  616  votes  cast,  300 
were  cast  by  women.  Of  the  votes  cast  by 


men,  a majority  of  29  were  against  the  propo- 
sition. 

Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  P.  L.  April  24.  $450 
additional,  for  installing  seats  in  auditorium 
of  library  building. 

Rochester,  Ind.  April  27.  $5000  additional, 
making  a total  of  $15,000. 


practical  Botes 


Binding  materials.  The  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Free  Public  Library  issues  the  following 
“Schedule  of  material  used  on  outside  of 
books” : 

1.  Popular  novels,  all  juveniles  and  all 
books  other  than  novels  which  are  much  used 
and  will  become  too  much  worn  and  soiled  as 
to  the  leaves  to  be  worth  keeping  after  about 
five  years : half  red  or  light  brown  cowskin 
and  green  keratol  or  Meer’s  artificial  leather 
for  sides. 

The  cowskin  is  brown,  because  that  color 
seems  to  be  less  injured  by  dye  than  any 
other.  It  is  of  good  quality,  about  16  cents 
per  square  foot.  The  keratol  and  artificial 
leather  wear  well,  do  not  gather  much  dirt 
and  can  be  cleaned.  Keratol  costs  about  35 
cents  per  square  yard ; the  artificial  leather 
costs  25  cents. 

2.  Novels  and  other  books  which  are  very 
little  used : Follow  style  of  set  where  advis- 
able, otherwise  full  dark  blue  art  canvas  or 
green  imperial  morocco  cloth. 

The  canvas  has  the  thread  dyed  of  both 
warp  and  woof.  It  does  not  grow  gray  at  the 
corners  or  joint.  It  costs  about  20  cents  per 
square  yard.  Imperial  morocco  cloth  is  made 
in  England.  It  is  very  strong.  It  costs  about 
45  cents  per  square  yard. 

3.  Periodicals  which  are  much  used,  but  not 
the  early  numbers  of  long  sets  if  they  are  not 
often  handled : Three-quarters  brown  cow- 
skin,  imperial  morocco  cloth  sides. 

In  a century  set,  for  example,  current  vol- 
umes are  put  into  this  binding;  volumes  10 
years  old  or  more  if  not  often  consulted  are 
bound  as  per  next  paragraph. 

4.  Periodicals  and  proceedings  of  societies 
which  are  little  used  and  all  little  used  large 
books : Follow  style  of  set  wdiere  advisable ; 
otherwise  green  canvas  backs,  dark  blue  art 
canvas  or  imperial  morocco  cloth  sides.  Let- 
tered in  black. 

The  green  canvas  is  not  sized.  This  bind- 
ing and  nos.  2 and  3 are  the  only  ones  the 
librarian  can  be  quite  sure  will  not  decay  in 
from  three  to  15  years.  But  see  the  leathers 
made  in  England  dressed  as  recommended  by 
the  Society  of  Arts. 

5.  Duplicate  collection  novels : These  are 
books  lent  for  one  cent  per  day.  The  bor- 
rowers thus  pay  their  first  cost  and  also  their 
rebinding.  They  are  kept  in  first-class  condi- 
tion and  rebound  thus:  half  green  cowhide, 
red  keratol  or  Meer’s  artificial  leather. 
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Loose-leaf  book  back.  (Described  in  Of- 
ficial Gazette,  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  Feb.  13, 
1906.  120:  201 1 -201 2.)  II. 

Twelve  claims  are  allowed  for  this  patent. 
Mathews,  E.  N.  Library  binderies.  {In 

Library  Association  Record,  15th  March, 
1906.  8 : 73-78.) 

As  a result  of  practical  experience  Mr. 
Mathews  believes  that  “it  is  both  economical 
and  advantageous  to  establish  a bindery,”  and 
his  article  describes  the  development,  methods 
and  results  of  the  bindery  of  the  Bristol  Pub- 
lic Libraries.  The  library  system  includes  a 
central  library  (founded  in  1613  and  contain- 
ing an  important  collection  of  ancient  folios 
and  quartos,  incunabula  and  early  16th  cen- 
tury books),  six  large  new  district  libraries 
and  three  smaller  ones;  and  the  problem  of 
handling  heavy  arrears  of  binding  work  and 
the  restoration  of  ancient  bindings  has  been 
a very  serious  one,  in  view  of  the  insufficient 
income  available.  A beginning  was  made  in 
home  binding  by  the  employment  of  one  man 
for  repairs  and  recasing.  Later  a library 
bindery  was  established  in  connection  with  the 
opening  of  a new  district  library  for  Bristol 
North.  This  adjoins  the  library  building,  but 
is  built  apart  from  it,  with  an  area  of  400  or 
500  square  feet,  and  is  fitted  with  all  the  neces- 
sary equipment  of  a modern  workshop.  “The 
result  of  a year’s  work  ending  31st  March  last 
shows  that  with  one  practical  binder  and  two 
sewers  there  were  2864  volumes  rebound  in 
leather  or  cloth,  including  special  binding  for 
the  local  collection,  and  2271  volumes  were  re- 
paired or  re-cased.  In  addition,  early  printed 
books,  involving  much  care  and  labor,  were 
restored  to  the  extent  of  41  folio  volumes, 
making  a grand  total  of  5176  volumes.  The  cost 
of  binding  materials  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  £28  13s.  3d.,  which 
with  the  cost  of  wages  and  sundries  brought 
the  total  cost  to  the  sum  of  £207  7s.  4d.,  and 
represents  the  binding  for  the  whole  of  the 
libraries,  exclusive  only  of  newspaper  and 
periodical  volumes  and  specifications  of  pat- 
ents. The  net  cost  of  this,  working  out  to  a little 
over  9d.  per  volume,  including  the  restoration 
of  the  special  bindings.  Books  needing  very 
slight  repairs,  such  as  securing  loose  pages  or 
guarding  plates,  are  done  by  the  ordinary 
staff  at  each  library,  while  at  the  central  the 
staff,  at  stock-taking  time,  once  a year,  care- 
fully clean  and  polish  the  restored  bindings 
of  the  more  valuable  books.”  The  salary  here 
mentioned,  of  less  than  $10  a week  for  a head 
bookbinder,  indicates,  however,  that  American 
librarians  cannot  accept  Mr.  Mathews’  figures 
as  applicable  to  American  conditions.  Like 
most  of  those  who  have  experimented  with 
binding,  Mr.  Mathews  recommends  morocco, 
pigskin  and  stout  roan  for  reference  books  or 
other  valuable  works ; for  cheaper  books,  mo- 
rocco, buckram  and  canvas  cloths.  In  color 
he  considers  red  preferable,  as  the  dye  seems 
to  act  favorably  on  the  leather. 


^Librarians 


Beer,  William,  on  April  19,  resigned  the 
position  of  chief  clerk  of  the  New  Orleans 
Public  Library.  Mr.  Beer,  who  has  long  been 
librarian  of  the  Howard  Memorial  Library 
of  New  Orleans,  was  also  appointed  librarian 
of  the  Public  Library  at  the  time  of  its  or- 
ganization, this  title  being  changed  to  that  of 
chief  clerk  in  1903,  when  the  library  was 
placed  under  the  local  civil  service  law.  He 
continues  his  work  as  librarian  of  the  Howard 
Memorial  Library. 

Bliss,  Robert  P.,  librarian  of  Crozer  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Chester,  Pa.,  was  on  May  3 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Free 
Library  Commission,  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  travelling  libraries.  Mr.  Bliss  has  for 
several  years  been  active  in  library  affairs  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  the  work  of  the  Key- 
stone State  Library  Association,  and  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  libraries  in  the  state. 

Crunden,  Frederick  M.,  librarian  of  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Library,  has  taken  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  several  months  on  account  of  ill 
health. 

Flint,  Weston,  formerly  librarian  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Free  Public  Library, 
died  at  his  home  in  Washington  on  April  6, 
after  a brief  illness.  Mr.  Flint  was  born  in 
Pike,  Wyoming  county,  New  York,  July  4, 
1835.  At  the  age  of  17  he  began  teaching,  and 
in  1855  entered  Alfred  Academy,  which  was 
about  to  be  raised  to  a university,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1858.  In  i860  he  was 
graduated  from  Union  College,  and  in  1863 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  After  teach- 
ing in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
he  went  to  St.  Louis,  in  connection  with  the 
hospital  service  of  the  federal  army,  and  was 
there  appointed  military  agent  for  Ohio,  act- 
ing also  for  Michigan  and  New  York  in  the 
care  of  sick  or  wounded  soldiers.  In  1866  to 
1869  he  was  attorney  for  claims  in  St.  Louis, 
and  active  in  state  politics,  and  later  became 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Daily 
Tribune,  and  organized  the  second  board  of 
the  state  geological  survey,  of  which  he  was 
secretary.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  United 
States  consul  to  Chin  Kiang,  China,  from 
which  he  returned  in  1874,  to  engage  in  liter- 
ary work,  lecturing  and  study  of  law.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878.  For  the  10 
years  1877-1887  he  was  librarian  of  the  scien- 
tific library  of  the  United  States  Patent  Of- 
fice, serving  also  with  the  Senate  civil  service 
investigating  committee,  and  in  1889  he  was 
appointed  statistician  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education,  having  in  charge  the  1893  report 
on  the  libraries  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. On  Sept.  29,  1898,  he  was  appointed  li- 
brarian of  the  newly  organized  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Free  Public  Library  (now  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Library),  of  which 
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he  was  then  a trustee.  This  position  he  held 
until  about  a year  ago,  when  he  retired  from 
active  work,  and  was  succeeded  by  George  F. 
Bowerman.  Mr.  Flint  belonged  to  many  asso- 
ciations, among  them  the  American  Library 
Association,  of  which  he  was  a life  member ; 
the  American  Historical  Association,  Ameri- 
can Folk  Lore  Society,  and  National  Geo- 
graphic Society.  His  wife,  who  was  Miss 
Lucy  R.  Brown,  of  Ohio,  died  several  months 
ago. 

Jewett,  Walter  Kendall,  assistant  in  the 
John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  was  on  April 
10  elected  librarian  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, Lincoln,  succeeding  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr., 
his  appointment  taking  effect  May  1.  Dr. 
Jewett  is  a graduate  of  Brown  University, 
the  class  of  1891,  and  received  the  degree  of 
M.D.  from  Harvard  in  1895.  After  six  years 
spent  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  two  years  of  study  and  travel  in 
Europe,  he  entered  the  New  York  State  Li- 
brary School  in  1903,  completing  the  course 
in  1905- 

Nelson,  Miss  Esther,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1906,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  University  of  Utah. 

Scott,  Miss  Carrie  E.,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1905-6,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  supervisor  of  work 
with  schools,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Walter,  Frank  Keller,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1906,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  reference  depart- 
ment of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library. 


Cataloging  an&  Classification 


Classification  in  useful  arts  and  nat- 
ural science.  — We  have  had  some  inquiries 
concerning  the  classification  of  books  in  the 
Useful  arts  and  Natural  sciences,  and  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  making  some 
use  of  this  part  of  our  classified  catalog  to 
know  that  many  changes  were  made  in  these 
classes  of  the  D.  C.  We  worked  this  out  be- 
fore having  the  classification  of  the  Brussels 
Institut  Internationale  de  Bibliographic,  which 
we  now  use  for  new  divisions  whenever  pos- 
sible. We  would  probably  have  used  it  alto- 
gether had  it  been  available  when  we  began 
our  work. 

We  have  not  subdivided  the  class  537,  but 
have  classified  books  in  621.3  rather  than  537, 
whenever  it  was  at  all  possible  to  do  so.  We 
have  not  found  the  separation  of  books  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  electricity  (537  and 
621.3)  particularly  inconvenient.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  more  convenient  to  have  them 
together,  but  we  feel  that  this  would  neces- 
sitate an  entire  reconstruction  of  the  general 


scheme  of  classification  and  that  the  disad- 
vantages of  this  would  be  quite  as  great  as  the 
advantages.  The  greatest  change  in  other 
classes  was  that  made  in  (770)  Photography 
and  (790)  Amusements.  In  expanding  both 
of  these  classes,  the  classification  of  the  Brus- 
sels Institut  Internationale  de  Bibliographic 
was  followed. 

We  have  inserted  references  in  the  classi- 
fied catalog  where  it  seemed  necessary  to  con- 
nect subjects,  or  where  books  treating  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  same  subject  were  widely 
separated,  as  in  the  case  of  books  on  Rail- 
roads, which  may  classify  in  656,  385  or  625. 
Margaret  Mann,  Chief  catalogcr, 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Berkshire  Athenaeum  ( Pittsfield , Mass.) 
Bulletin  for  April  contains  lists  of  books  for 
boys  and  girls,  giving  in  conjunction  a popular 
book  and  one  recommended  to  be  read  with  it. 
Thus,  with  Oliver  Optic’s  “Young  navigators” 
is  bracketed  Lady  Brassey’s  “Voyage  in  the 
Sunbeam and  in  the  girls’  list  Miss  A’cott’s 
“Little  men”  is  accompanied  by  “Swiss  family 
Robinson,”  Mrs.  Barr’s  “Trinity  bells,”  by 
Henry  James’s  “Memoirs  of  an  American 
lady,”  etc.  The  boys’  list  is  devoted  to  Willis 
J.  Abbot,  Jacob  Abbott  and  Oliver  Optic ; the 
girls’  includes  Miss  Alcott,  Amy  Blanchard, 
Mrs.  Champney,  and  others. 

Catalogue  des  livres  et  manuscrits  composant 
la  bibliotheque  du  feu  Salvatore  Meluzzi, 
maitre  de  la  chapelle  du  Vatican,  suivi  du 
catalogue  d’un  choix  de  livres  appartenant 
a un  amateur.  Rome,  D.  G.  Rossi,  1906. 
123  p.  8°. 

Case  L.,  Cleveland,  0.  Finding  list  of  French 
fiction.  Cleveland,  1905  [1906].  22  p.  T. 

Chicago  P.  L.  Bulletin  no.  74.  Accessions, 
from  Feb.  1 to  May  1,  1906.  16  p.  O. 

East  St.  Louis  (III.)  F.  P.  L.  Classified 
catalogue:  a complete  list  of  books  in  the 
circulating,  reference  and  children’s  depart- 
ments. Jan.  1,  1906.  East  St.  Louis,  111., 
1906.  I2-j-2l6  p.  O. 

A short-title  D.  C.  classed  list,  with  separate 
lists  of  supplementary  reading  for  schools,  ref- 
erence books,  and  juvenile  books.  Advertising 
pages  are  inserted  at  frequent  intervals  and 
included  at  front  and  back.  One  copy  of  the 
catalog  is  given  free  to  each  family  holding 
readers’  cards. 

John  Crerar  L.,  Chicago.  Supplement  to  the 
list  of  serials  in  public  libraries  of  Chicago 
and  Evanston.  2d  ed.,  corrected  to  No- 
vember, 1905;  ed.  by  C.  W.  Andrews;  with 
a bibliography  of  union  lists  of  serials,  comp. 
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by  Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson.  Chicago,  1906. 
10+2204-28  p.  O. 

The  second  cumulative  supplement  to  the 
“List  of  serials  in  public  libraries  of  Chicago 
and  Evanston,”  published  by  the  Chicago  Li- 
brary Club  in  1901.  Records  8460  serials  re- 
ceived in  19  libraries ; the  original  list  gave 
3540  entries  not  here  reprinted,  so  that  in  both 
lists  12,000  serials  are  recorded.  “One  change 
in  method  of  entry  has  been  made  by  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  larger  libraries.  The 
entry  of  foreign  serials  having  individual  ti- 
tles under  the  society  has  proved  so  incon- 
venient that  such  serials  are  now  entered  un 
der  the  title,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  for 
American  and  English  publications.” 

The  New  York  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  April 
contains  an  extended  selection  of  letters  of 
John  Adams  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  1776- 
1838,  printed  from  the  original  manuscripts  in 
the  Bancroft  collection,  owned  by  the  library. 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for 
April  contains  short  reading  lists  on  Agricul- 
ture and  botany,  and  Stories  of  the  opera. 

The  Salem  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for 
April  contains  a good  classed  special  reading 
list  on  Botany. 

Ernest  A.  Savage,  librarian  of  the  Brom- 
ley (Eng.)  Public  Library,  has  written  “A 
manual  of  descriptive  annotation  for  library 
catalogues,”  which  the  Library  Supply  Co.,  of 
London,  are  about  to  publish.  The  manual 
discusses  various  methods  of  preparing  and 
publishing  guidis  for  the  use  of  readers,  and 
provides  a code  of  rules  for  analyzing  con- 
tents of  books.  Ernest  A.  Baker,  author  of 
the  “Guide  to  best  fiction,”  has  contributed  a 
chapter  on  evaluation  and  a historical  note. 

The  Seattle  (Wash.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for 
March  has  a reference  list  on  “Gardening.” 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  L.  Bul- 
letin no.  58:  Accessions  to  the  department 
library.  October  - December,  1905.  Wash- 
ington, Gov.  Print.  Office,  1906.  64  p.  O. 

Wisconsin.  Department  of  Education.  List 
of  books  for  township  libraries  in  the  state 
of  Wisconsin,  1906  and  1907;  prep,  by  Maud 
Barnett,  state  library  clerk;  issued  by  C.  P. 
Cary,  state  superintendent.  Madison,  1906. 
88+255  p.  O. 

Prefaced  by  “Suggestions  to  teachers”  on 
accessioning,  classification,  cataloging,  care  of 
hooks,  etc.,  and  with  an  alphabetical  list  of 
headings  to  be  used  in  making  a dictionary 
catalog  of  the  books  listed.  There  are  699 
titles  in  the  list,  which  is  classed  and  anno- 
tated and  followed  By  an  author  and  title 
index. 


BibUograpbp 


Arabia.  Chauvin,  V.  Bibliographie  des  ouv- 
rages  Arabes  ou  relatifs  aux  Arabes  publ. 
dans  l’Europe  chretienne  de  1810  a 1885. 
9:  Pierre  Alphonse  - Secundus  - Recueils 

orientaux-Tables  de  Henning  et  de  Mar- 
drus;  Contes  occidentaux;  Les  maquames. 
Liege,  Vaillant-Carmanne,  1905.  136  p. 

Art.  Sepp,  H.  Bibliographie  der  bayerischen 
kunstgeschichte  bis  ende  1905.  Strassburg, 
Heitz,  1906.  9+345  p.  (Studien  zur  deut- 

schen  kunstgeschichte,'  Heft  67.)  25cm. 

Aubigne.  Bever,  A.  Essai  de  bibliographie 
d’Agrippa  d'Aubigne;  suivi  de  cinq  lettres 
inedites  de  Prosper  Merimee.  Extrait  du 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  l’Histoire  du 
Protestantisme  Frangais.  (Mai-juin  1905.) 
Paris,  Agence  Gen.  de  la  Societe,  1905. 
40  p.  25(4cm. 

Bibliographical  Register,  v.  i,  nos.  1-2, 
1905-6.  London,  Williams  & Norgate,  1905. 
Four  nos.  yearly. 

Bibliography.  Bolletino  bibliografico  della 
universita  italiana.  Anno  1,  no.  1,  i°gen- 
naio,  1906.  Bologna,  Zamorani  e Albertazzi, 
1906.  4 p.  3 lire  per  year. 

— Libro  e idee:  rivista  bibliografia  mensile. 
Anno  1,  no.  1,  gennaio,  1906.  Torino,  tip. 
Economica,  1905.  32  p.  8°,  3 lire  per  year. 

Birds.  Bird  books.  (In  A.  L.  A.  Booklist, 
April,  1906.  2:  113-144.) 

An  excellent  and  extended  bibliography, 
prepared  by  Miss  Caroline  Garland,  with  the 
co-operation  of  many  persons  interested  in 
the  subject.  A classed  list;  full  entries,  with 
annotations.  Includes  references  on  Bird  day, 
lists  of  pictures,  periodicals,  and  names  and 
addresses  of  Bird  Lore’s  advisory  council,  and 
secretaries  of  state  Audubon  societies. 

Book  plates.  Budan,  Comte  Emile  de.  Bib- 
liographie des  ex-libris.  2e.  ed.,  rev.  et  aug- 
mentee ; avec  34  reprod.  d’ex-libris.  Leip- 
zig, K.  W.  Hiersemann,  1906.  61  p. 

Cartier,  Baxter.  A memoir  of  Jacques  Car- 
tier,  sieur  de  Limoilou,  his  voyages  to  the 
St.  Lawrence : a bibliography  and  a fac- 
simile of  the  manuscript  of  1534,  with  an- 
notations, etc.  N.  Y.,  Dodd,  Mead  & Co., 
1906.  9+464  p.  25cm. 

Bibliography:  p.  393-418. 
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Census.  U.  S.,  Census  Office.  List  of  publi- 
cations, tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  cen- 
suses and  permanent  bureau.  [Washing- 
ton, Gov.  Print.  Office,  1906.]  8 p.  21cm. 
Ceramics.  Trenton  ( N . J.)  Free  Public  Li- 
brary. List  of  books  on  ceramics.  Trenton, 

N.  J.,  1906. 

An  extended  classed  list,  including  much 
analytical  work. 

Chotusitz,  Battle  of.  Muller,  Paul.  Zur 
schlacht  bei  Chotusitz.  Berlin,  1905.  71  p. 

O. 

Bibliography:  p.  66-70;  Berlin  University 
thesis  for  Ph.D.  degree. 

Craniometry.  Muller,  F.  W.  A.  E.  Bei- 
trage  zur  kraniometrie  der  Neu-Britannier. 
Berlin,  1905.  33  p.  O. 

Bibliography:  p.  31-33;  Berlin  University 
thesis  for  Ph.D.  degree. 

Engineering.  Springfield  (Mass.)  City  Li- 
brary. Books  on  engineering  and  machin- 
ery, [1906.]  24  p.  nar.  S. 

A compact,  well  selected  classed  list. 
English  literature.  Petri,  A.  Ubersicht 
fiber  die  im  jahre  1900  auf  dem  gebiete  der 
englischen  philologie  erschienenen  biicher, 
schriften  und  aufsatze.  Supplementheft  zur 
“Anglia,”  1902-03.  Halle,  1906.  150  p. 

24cm. 

Epigraphy.  L’annee  epigraphique : revue  des 
publications  epigraphiques  relatives  a l’an- 
tiquite  romaine  (1905)  ; par  R.  Cagnat  et  M. 
Besnier.  Paris,  Leroux,  1906.  74  p.  8°. 

France.  Repertoire  methodique  de  l’histoire 
moderne  et  cor.temporaine  de  la  France ; 
red.  sous  la  direction  de  Gaston  Briere  et 
Pierre  Caron,  et  publie  par  la  Societe  d’His- 
toire  Moderne.  Ann.  6,  1903.  Paris,  E. 
Comely,  1905.  32+361  p. 

French  Revolution.  Sargent,  G.  H.  The 
French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  in  litera- 
ture and  caricature.  [Greenwich,  Ct.]  Pri- 
vately printed  at  the  Literary  Collector 
Press,  1906. 

A descriptive  article  noting  contempora- 
neous literature  of  the  subject.  Originally 
intended  for  publication  in  the  Literary  Col- 
lector. 

Games.  List  of  good  games;  with  references 
to  books  containing  descriptions  of  how  to 
play  them.  (In  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh Monthly  Bulletin,  April,  1906,  p.  230- 
241.) 


Harper,  William  Rainey.  The  Biblical 
World  for  March  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
memorials  of  the  late  William  R.  Harper. 
The  number  concludes  with  a five-page  chro- 
nological bibliography  (p.  248-252),  by  E.  J. 
Goodspeed.  About  one-half  of  the  list  is  de- 
voted to  books  and  the  other  half  tp  articles 
Dr.  Harper  published  in  various  periodicals. 

Holberg,  Ludvig.  Deichmanske  Bibliothek, 
Christiania,  Katalog  over  Holberg-litteratur 
i det  Deichmanske  Bibliothek.  Kristiania, 
1906.  8°.  [400  numbered  copies.] 

A classed  bibliography,  with  full  index  ap- 
pended. Carefully  printed.  It  is  not  intended 
for  free  distribution,  but  will  be  sent  postpaid 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  65  cents. 

Italy.  Gamurrini,  G.  F.  Bibliografia  dell’ 
Italia  antica.  v.  1 : parte  generale.  Arezzo, 
D.  Racuzzi,  1905.  15+454  p. 

Italy.  Schellhass,  Karl.  Italienische  bibli- 
ographic 1904-5.  (Separat-abdruck  aus 
“Quellen  und  forschungen  aus  italienischen 
archiven  und  bibliotheken  herausgegeben 
vom  Koenigl.  Preussischen  Historischen 
Institut  in  Rom.”  Bd.  vm.)  Roma,  tip. 
Unione  Cooperativa  Editrice,  1905.  99  p. 

8°. 

Labor.  Schmidt,  P.  Bibliographic  der  ar- 
beiterfrage  fur  das  jahr  1905;  nach  materien 
geordnet.  Berlin,  L.  Simion,  1906.  102  p. 

(Beiheft  zum  Arbeit  erf  reund.) 

Law.  Cruzado,  Manuel.  Bibliografia  juridi- 
ca  mexicana.  Mexico,  Tip.  de  la  Oficina 
Impresora  de  Estampillas,  1905.  2 p.  1.,  385 
p.  23k2cm. 

Library  work:  a bibliography  and  digest  of 
current  library  literature,  v.  I,  no.  1,  April 
1906.  Minneapolis,  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
[1906.]  32  p.  O. 

The  first  number  of  a periodical  (frequency 
of  issue  not  stated),  “published  as  a means  of 
bringing  the  work  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 
to  the  attention  of  libraries”  and  sent  free  to 
librarians.  The  present  number  is  a subject 
index  or  digest  of  articles  in  periodicals, 
books  and  pamphlets  on  library  work  appear- 
ing in  1905.  Of  the  285  entries  127  are  of  con- 
tributions to  the  Library  journal,  and  90  of 
contributions  to  Public  Libraries;  the  68  re- 
maining entries  refer  to  the  Library  World, 
the  various  library  commission  bulletins,  “A. 
L.  A.  tracts,”  etc.  The  annotations  are  fre- 
quently so  full  as  to  be  practically  abstracts. 
Prefaced  by  an  illustrated  account  of  the  H. 
W.  Wilson  publishing  house.  A cumulated 
volume  made  up  of  the  successive  numbers  of 
this  publication  is  promised  for  the  future, 
which  will  form  “a  handy  reference  book  on 
library  science.” 
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McPike,  Eugene  F.  A suggestion  for  an  in- 
ternational bibliographic  exchange.  ( In 
Science,  April  6,  1906.  23:  547.) 

Suggests  that  the  various  historical  and 
scientific  societies  should  collect  information 
regarding  special  bibliographies  in  prepara- 
tion, this  information  being  later  transmitted 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

Manuscripts.  Hara  Prasad  Sastri,  Ma- 
hamahopa  dhyaya.  A catalogue  of  palm- 
leaf  and  selected  paper  mss.  belonging  to 
the  Durbar  Library,  Nepal ; [with]  hist, 
introd.  by  C.  Bendall.  Calcutta,  Baptist 
Mission  Press,  1905.  2 p.  1.,  xxxii,  32,  [273], 
23  p.  fold.  pi.  26cm.  (Notices  of  Sanskrit 
ms.  [Extra  no.]) 

Memorial  day.  Chicago  Public  Library. 
Special  bulletin  no.  1 (rev.  ed.)  : Memorial 
day,  patriotism,  the  flag.  Chicago  Public 
Library,  March,  1906.  16  p.  O. 

Municipal  government.  Brown,  Charles  H. 
List  of  titles  on  municipal  government,  with 
special  reference  to  city  charters  and  to  local 
conditions  in  Chicago  ; prep,  at  the  request  of 
the  City  Club  of  Chicago  for  the  Chicago 
Charter  Convention.  Chicago,  City  Club, 
March  1,  1906.  52  p.  O. 

A compact  practical  classed  list,  especially 
strong  in  city  charters  of  leading  American 
cities.  Includes  many  analytical,  and  for 
each  entry  there  is  indication  of  the  Chicago 
library  or  libraries  where  the  work  cited  is 
available.  An  author  index  is  appended. 

Music.  Universal-handbuch  der  musiklitera- 
tur  aller  zeiten  und  volker.  Als  nachschla- 
gewerk  und  studienquelle  der  welt-musik- 
literatur  eingerichtet  u.  hrsg.  von  F.  Paz- 
direk.  T.  1,  Die  gesamte,  durch  musik- 
alienhandlungen  noch  beziehbare  musiklit- 
eratur  aller  volker.  bd.  4-6.  Wien,  Paz- 
direk,  1906. 

Oriental  drama.  List  of  works  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library  relating  to  the  Oriental 
drama.  (In  New  York  Public  Library 
Bulletin,  April,  1906.  p.  251-256.) 

Omits  only  Hebrew  drama,  which  will  fol- 
low in  a special  list.  Native  Sanscrit,  Turk- 
ish, Persian,  Arabic,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Bur- 
mese, Hindoo  and  Bengalese  dramas  are  in- 
cluded, as  well  as  translations  and  related 
works. 

Papacy.  Vergnes,  A.  La  condition  interna- 


tionale  de  la  Papaute.  Toulouse,  fi.  Privat, 

1905.  3 p.  1.,  [9] -235  p.  23j4cm. 
Bibliographic : p.  [9U15. 

Railway  rates.  Brooklyn  ( N . Y.)  Public 
Library.  The  railway  rate  problem.  Brook- 
lyn Public  Library,  1906.  24  p.  D. 

Good  classed  and  annotated  reading  list. 
Reformation.  Fisher,  G.  P.  The  Reforma- 
tion. New  and  rev.  ed.  N.  Y.,  Scribner, 

1906.  20+525  p.  22cm. 

A list  of  works  on  the  Reformation : p.  475- 
502. 

Sanskrit  drama.  Schuyler,  M.  A bibliog- 
raphy of  the  Sanskrit  drama,  with  an  intro- 
ductory sketch  of  the  dramatic  literature  of 
India.  N.  Y.,  Columbia  University  Press, 
1906.  11+105  P-  (Columbia  University, 

Indo-Iranian  series,  v.  3.)  23cm. 

Sanskrit  manuscripts.  Winternitz,  Moriz, 
and  Keith,  A.  B.,  comps.  Catalogue  of 
Sanskrit  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary. v.  2,  begun  by  Moriz  Winternitz ; 
continued  and  completed  by  Arthur  Berrie- 
dale  Keith ; with  a preface  by  E.  W.  B. 
Nicholson.  N.  Y.,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1905.  26+350  p.  Q. 

Vol.  1 was  published  45  years  ago,  and  the 
present  volume  records  the  additions  made  to 
the  collection  since  that  time.  Preceding  the 
catalog  are  an  index  of  shelfmarks  of  mss., 
palaeographical  index,  and  list  of  works  cited. 
Then  comes  the  catalog  of  the  766  mss.  of 
Vedic  and  non-Vedic  literature,  an  index,  and 
addenda  and  corrigenda  by  Dr.  Winternitz. 

Serials.  Josephson,  Aksel  G.  S.  A bibliog- 
raphy of  union  lists  of  serials.  2d  ed.  (In 
John  Crerar  Library.  Supplement  to  the 
list  of  serials  in  public  libraries  of  Chicago 
and  Evanston.  2d  ed.  Chicago,  1906.) 
28  p.  O. 

A revision  and  extension  of  the  list  first 
printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  Atlanta  Conference,  1899. 
Rearranged  geographically  by  countries  and 
cities,  with  a chronological  table  and  an  alpha- 
betical index  of  cities. 

Sociology.  Bliss,  W.  D.  P.  A bibliography 
of  economic  and  social  subjects.  (In  So- 
cial progress,  an  international  year  book, 
1906.  p.  265-288.) 

Swedish  literature.  Almquist,  J.  A. 
Sveriges  bibliografiska  litteratur  fortecknad. 
D.  1.  Egentlig  bibliografi.  Haft  2.  Stock- 
holm, P.  A.  Norstedt,  1905.  153-320  p. 
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■fflotcfi  an5  Queries 


“The  flower  garden/'  — “The  flower  gar- 
den," by  Ida  D.  Bennett  (Country  home  li- 
brary), N.  Y.,  McClure,  Phillips  & Co.,  1905 
(ttW)!  is  same  as  “The  flower  garden:  a 
handbook  of  practical  garden  lore,”  by  Ida  D. 
Bennet.  111.,  1903.  On  title-page  of  1903 
edition  author’s  name  is  spelt  with  one  “t,” 
while  on  cover  two  “t’s”  are  used.  A.  L.  A. 
cards  follow  title-page.  Otherwise  editions 
are  identical.  Purd  B.  Wright. 

Disposition  of  found  articles.  — I should 
be  glad  to  learn  what  disposition  is  made  else- 
where of  articles  of  value  found  in  library 
buildings.  We  often  find  jewelry,  purses,  etc. 
Of  course,  in  most  cases  such  articles  are 
claimed,  but  occasionally  we  are  unable  to  re- 
store such  property,  even  by  advertising  it  in 
the  newspapers.  Is  it  customary  to  regard 
such  propertv  as  belonging  to  the  library 
after  a certain  length  of  time,  and,  if  so,  how 
long?  By  what  method  is  such  property  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  library? 

George  F.  Bowerman, 

Librarian,  Public  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Cyclopaedia  of  common  things."  — We 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sir 
George  W.  Cox's  “Little  cyclopaedia  of  com- 
mon things”  (published  by  Sonnenschein  and 
imported  by  the  Macmillan  Company)  is  the 
same,  word  for  word,  except  for  the  omission 
of  whole  articles  and  of  the  colored  plates,  as 
Champlin’s  “Young  folks’  cyclopaedia  of  com- 
mon things.”  Cox’s  book  was  first  published 
in  1882,  according  to  Sonnenschein’s  “Best 
books.”  Champlin’s  was  copyrighted  in  1879. 

Ethel  J.  Heath, 

In  Charge  of  Reference  Room , Brookline 
(Mass.)  Public  Library. 

Bulletins  on  book  buying.  — Bulletins  22 
(April),  23  (March),  and  24  (May)  have 
been  issued  by  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on 
book  buying.  Bulletin  23  is  devoted  to  the 
proposed  clauses  regarding  importation  of 
books  by  libraries,  approved  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
delegates  and  Executive  Board.  These 
clauses,  given  fully  in  April  L.  j.,  are  sum- 
marized, and  the  committee  says : “This  sec- 
tion is  now  the  official  expression  of  the  de- 
sires of  the  American  Library  Association, 
having  been  unanimously  approved  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  also,  though  not  unan- 
imously, by  the  Council.  It  does  not,  of 
course,  bind  individuals  or  libraries  in  any 
way,  or  prevent  them  from  taking  such  action 
as  they  may  deem  proper ; but  it  is  only  fair 
to  the  delegates  that  no  such  action  be  taken 
without  full  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  thought  it  best  to  urge  the 
compromise  that  has  now  been  approved  by 
the  Association.”  Bulletin  24  gives  lists  of  36 
dealers  issuing  useful  second  hand  and  special 
catalogs,  and  "12  “lists  of  books  helpful  in  pur- 
chasing books  for  small  libraries.” 


Variations  of  type  in  indexes  and  book- 
lists. — I desire  to  protest  against  the  grow- 
ing custom  of  using  different  faces  of  type 
in  headings  or  entry  words  of  indexes  and 
booklists.  It  is  very  common  nowadays  to 
employ  full  face  type  for  authors’  names, 
small  caps  for  subject  headings  and  lower 
case  for  titles.  Many  go  so  far  as  to  print 
the  author's  name  in  black  face  even  after 
the  subject,  or  title.  This  seems  to  me  par- 
ticularly objectionable,  first  because  it  looks 
very  badly,  giving  the  page  a spotted  appear- 
ance, and,  secondly,  because  it  distracts  the 
mind  from  the  order  of  the  entries  which  are 
usually  alphabetical.  In  indexes  to  period- 
icals the  author  entries  are  usually  least 
sought  for;  hence  the  black  face  is  wasted  on 
them.  Again  the  great  relative  prominence  of 
the  black  face  is  likely  to  lead  one  to  think 
1 hat  the  entries  in  caps  or  lower  case  between 
the  several  biack  face  entries  belong  to  the 
previous  black  face  entry,  instead  of  being 
independent  entries.  In  my  opinion  the  proper 
use  of  black  face  type  is  to  catch  the  eye,  and 
the  earlier  way  of  using  it,  as  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  “American  catalog,”  is  de- 
cidedly commendable,  and  later  departures 
from  that  usage  are  decidedly  to  be  con- 
demned. Willis  K.  Stetson. 

“Wisconsin  in  three  centuries."  — The 
New  York  Publishing  Society  (sometime  the 
Century  History  Company,  and  the  Publish- 
ing Society  of  Wisconsin)  has  recently  issued 
a work  in  four  volumes  entitled  “Wisconsin 
in  three  centuries.”  I have  not  yet  seen  the 
publication  in  its  entirety,  but  am  credibly  in- 
formed that  my  name  appears  on  the  title- 
page  thereof  in  the  capacity  of  “chairman”  of 
its  “board  of  editors.”  My  sole  connection 
with  this  history  is  the  fact  that  I wrote  the 
brief  introduction,  purely  as  a matter  of 
friendly  courtesy  to  the  author,  Mr.  Henry 
Colin  Campbell,  managing  editor  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal,  he  having  shown  me  the 
proof  of  his  first  volume,  and  his  monographic 
work  in  connection  with  the  Parkman  Club 
publications  being  well  and  favorably  known 
to  me.  This  act  of  courtesy  did  not  make  me 
an  “editor”  of  the  work,  much  less  the  chair- 
man of  any  so-called  “board  of  editors”  there- 
of. My  several  vigorous  protests  to  the  pub- 
lishers against  this  unwarranted  use  of  my 
name  in  the  prospectus,  proved  unavailing; 
all  that  appears  possible  now  to  do  is  to  re- 
quest my  fellow  librarians  not  to  catalog  the 
work  under  my  name.  In  justice  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  who,  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  say, 
has  in  no  way  been  responsible  for  the  pecu- 
liar methods  of  his  publishers,  the  history 
should  be  credited  to  him,  although  from  the 
subordinate  manner  in  which  his  name  is 
given  on  the  title-page,  this  fact  is  not  ap- 
parent to  the  cataloger. 

Reuben  G.  Th waites, 

Madison,  Wis. 
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The  present  number  of  the  Journal  is  very 
largely  devoted  to  a consideration  of  the  use 
now  made  by  libraries  of  the  printed  catalog 
cards  issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
This  is  practically  a continuation  of  the  sim- 
ilar report  made  in  these  columns  four  years 
ago,  and  a comparison  of  both  articles  will 
show  how  great  has  been  the  increase  in  the 
libraries  using  the  cards  and  in  the  variety  of 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  ar- 
ticles by  Mr.  Hicks  and  Miss  Ambrose  show 
also  how  important  a part  the  L.  C.  cards  (to 
use  the  abbreviation  now  generally  adopted) 
have  come  to  play  in  library  reorganization, 
and  indicate  the  possibility  of  using  them  in 
reclassification  also.  The  advantages  of  the 
cards  in  appearance  and  bibliographical  cor- 
rectness are  readily  stated;  the  specific  econ- 
omy they  effect  in  general  cataloging  work  is 
less  readily  demonstrable,  for  in  analyzing 
this  feature  no  two  libraries  are  likely  to  em- 
ploy the  same  methods  or  to  base  these  meth- 
ods on  uniform  conditions.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, for  example,  that  the  estimate  of 
greatest  saving  (that  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity) does  not  include  allowance  for  the  cost 
of  ordering  the  cards,  in  time  or  money; 
while  the  statement  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  that  for  the  main  union  catalog  the 
L.  C.  cards  are  more  expensive  than  original 
work,  does  not  include  in  the  cost  of  the 
heme-made  cards  anything  but  the  mechanical 
cost  of  copying  by  typewriter  or  hand.  The 
report  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library  is  one  of 
the  most  useful,  in  its  indication  of  practical 
and  common-sense  means  by  which  red  tape 
maybe  eliminated  in  handlingthe printed  cards, 
and  their  use  made  to  conduce  to  economy  of 
time  and  money.  It  is  plain,  of  course,  that 
the  keeping  of  elaborate  statistics  and  analyti- 
cal studies  of  the  use  of  these  cards  as  against 
original  work,  forms  in  itself  an  added  item 
•of  cataloging  expense;  such  comparative  sta- 
tistics arc  perhaps  necessary  at  first,  but  they 
should  be  dropped  as  soon  as  their  purpose 
has  been  fairly  accomplished  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  obtain  the  greatest  pos- 
sible simplicity  of  method.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  reports  here  given  indicate  that 


the  work  of  the  Library  of  Congress  in  pro- 
viding these  cards  is  proving  of  very  great 
value  to  libraries  throughout  the  country,  and 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  cards  is  bound  to 
increase  and  become  more  diversified  as  time 
goes  on. 


An  interesting  point  in  this  consideration  of 
the  use  of  printed  catalog  cards  is  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Bishop  in  his  estimate  of  the 
space  required  for  card  cabinets.  His  final 
estimate  is  that  about  three  card  trays  are 
needed  for  every  1200  volumes,  and  he  points 
out  the  necessary  conditions  of  light  and 
floor  space  required  for  the  convenient  use  of 
the  card  cabinets.  Architects  have  not  as  yet 
given  much  attention  to  the  demands  of  the 
catalog,  in  planning  library  buildings;  but  it 
is  apparent  that  these  demands  are  consider- 
able, and  that  the  growing  use  of  cards  means 
a steadily  increasing  requirement  of  storage 
space.  The  printed  catalog  now  seems  in 
large  measure  to  have  been  superseded  by  the 
card  cabinet;  but  it  is  a question  whether  in 
time  the  printed  volumes,  despite  the  expense 
and  time  involved  in  their  production,  may 
not  prove  necessary  to  replace  the  ever-in- 
creasing array  of  card  cabinets.  This  would 
be  especially  the  case  in  the  great  libraries, 
though  the  use  of  cards  would  continue  of 
course  by  such  libraries  for  special  purposes 
and  for  later  accessions  to  the  collection.  It 
is  probably  a long  look  ahead  to  the  day  when 
the  card  catalog  will  require  so  much  storage 
space  as  to  become  a pressing  problem,  yet 
this  possibility  demands  thought  in  the  plan- 
ning of  library  buildings. 

In  Denmark  the  organization  of  a library 
association  some  six  months  ago  has  been 
followed  by  the  publication  of  the  first  Danish 
library  periodical,  which  is  henceforth  to  be 
published  quarterly  under  the  editorship  of 
the  president  of  the  association.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  organization  of  libra- 
rians in  Denmark  was  brought  about  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  lower  prices  for 
books,  and  that  this  has  been  successfully  ac- 
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complished.  Formal  agreement  has  been  en- 
tered into  between  the  librarians’  association 
and  the  Danish  booksellers’  association,  grant- 
ing a discount  of  not  more  than  25  per  cent, 
on  books  purchased  by  libraries  represented 
in  the  library  association,  such  purchases  to 
be  made  through  and  certified  by  the  office  of 
that  association.  Other  significant  points  in 
this  agreement  are  that  orders  for  second- 
hand books  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  library 
association,  whose  members  agree  to  encour- 
age as  far  as  possible  the  purchase  of  new 
books,  and  that  membership  in  the  associa- 
tion is  restricted  to  the  free  popular  libraries 
or  school  libraries,  which  form  practically  a 
part  of  the  national  educational  system.  The 
fact  that  the  Danish  teachers’  association  had 
long  sought  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  the  priv- 
ileges now  granted  to  the  librarians  shows 
that  compact  organization  of  the  interests  di- 
rectly concerned  in  any  undertaking  is  the 
most  powerful  form  of  argument.  Member- 
ship dues  in  the  Danish  library  association 
are  set  at  a low  uniform  rate  for  personal 
membership,  and  for  library  membership  at 
a sliding  rate,  graded  according  to  the  number 
of  volumes,  which  would  probably  in  most 
cases  indicate  also  approximate  income.  This 
is  an  ingenious  arrangement,  which  perhaps 
conveys  a suggestion  for  other  library  asso- 
ciations. 


An  interesting  experiment  has  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  by  the  New  York  Library 
Association  in  its  series  of  round  table  meet- 
ings, held  this  spring  to  replace  its  usual  an- 
nual series  of  library  institutes.  The  round 
table  is  practically  a library  institute  reduced 
and  made  as  personal  and  individual  as  pos- 
sible. In  place  of  the  eight  institutes  pre- 
viously held,  there  have  been  twenty-six  of 
these  round  table  meetings,  which  have 
reached  nearly  200  libraries  and  over  300  per- 
sons. The  small  informal  meetings  brought 
together  as  a rule  about  a dozen  persons, 
though  a few  ranged  in  attendance  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty.  The  sessions  were  devoted  to 
exposition  of  technical  or  general  subjects  — 
in  each  case  chosen  by  the  local  representa- 
tives— and  were  entirely  informal  in  the 
presentation  of  topics  and  in  discussion.  Each 


institute  was  in  charge  of  a visitor  appointed 
by  the  association’s  committee,  and  the  at- 
tendance was  largely  representative  of  those 
connected  with  small  local  libraries,  who  sel- 
dom come  in  touch  with  organized  library 
work  or  attend  meetings  of  library  associa- 
tions. All  reports  speak  of  the  round  tables 
as  interesting  and  spontaneous  to  an  unusual 
degree,  and  it  is  apparent  that  they  have 
reached  more  small  libraries,  probably  more 
effectively,  than  has  ever  been  done  before. 
The  plan  was  outlined  at  the  last  year’s  meet- 
ing of  the  state  association,  and  its  success  is 
likely  to  ensure  its  continuance.  Somewhat 
similar  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Mich- 
igan Library  Association  in  regard  to  the  in- 
stitutes it  has  conducted  this  season.  The 
institute  which  most  resembled  a round  table 
meeting  in  informality  of  procedure  and 
character  of  attendance  was  the  one  that 
seemed  to  be  the  most  effective  in  reaching 
the  small  libraries  and  imparting  enthusi- 
asm and  instruction.  The  results  of  this  year’s 
institute  work  in  both  New  York  and  Michi- 
gan seem  to  show  the  wisdom  of  following 
out  this  modification  of  the  original  institute 
idea. 


A hearing  on  the  copyright  bill  was  given 
in  Washington  by  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees on  patents  early  in  the  month,  but 
we  are  not  yet  able  to  give  a full  report  as  to 
the  provisions  affecting  libraries.  Mr.  Bost- 
wick  attended  the  first  hearing,  but  could  not 
stay  until  he  had  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
so  that  Col.  Stephen  H.  Olin  stated  on  his 
behalf  the  official  position  of  the  American 
Library  Association.  Mr.  W.  P.  Cutter  made 
a lucid  and  trenchant  statement  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  libraries  opposing  any  restric- 
tions on  library  importation,  handing  to  the 
committee  a list  of  the  libraries  and  library 
associations  which  he  was  authorized  to  rep- 
resent. He  urged  that  the  present  copyright 
provisions  should  be  maintained  in  the  new 
bill,  or  that  section  30  (E,  3),  after  the 
first  use  of  the  phrase  “United  States”  should 
be  dropped;  that  is,  that  the  privilege  of  im- 
porting American  books  should  not  be  made 
an  exception  to  the  permission  to  import. 
We  shall  endeavor  in  the  next  issue  to  give 
a full  statement  of  Mr.  Cutter’s  argument. 
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By  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Librarian,  U.  S.  Naval  War  College,  Newport,  R.  I. 


The  recent  experience  of  the  Library  of  the 
U.  S.  Naval  War  College  in  the  classification 
of  its  collection  is  probably  unique.  It  is 
therefore  dangerous  to  draw  general  conclu- 
sions from  it;  but  with  a consciousness  of 
this  danger,  it  may  not  be  futile  to  chronicle 
briefly  the  chief  points  in  this  experience. 

The  collection  of  books  in  the  Library  of 
the  Naval  War  College  has  been  accumulating 
since  the  founding  of  the  institution  in  1885. 
It  had  never  been  properly  housed  until  its 
removal  in  July,  1905,  to  the  new  library  build- 
ing erected  as  an  annex  to  the  main  building 
of  the  War  College.  The  collection  consists 
of  less  than  10,000  volumes.  This  number 
represents  a rather  large  special  collection, 
made  up  mostly  of  works  on  international  law, 
military  and  naval  subjects,  and  books  of 
geography  and  travel.  Until  July  of  last 
year  the  care  of  these  books  had  devolved 
upon  naval  officers  connected  with  the  War 
College,  who  had  little  time  or  training  to 
devote  to  such  a task.  The  selection  of  books 
purchased  had  been  carefully  made,  but  their 
care  from  the  librarian’s  point  of  view  had 
been  neglected.  The  card  catalog,  roughly 
made  by  many  hands,  had  outlived  its  useful- 
ness. The  classification  was  of  the  fixed  loca- 
tion order,  and  with  the  removal  of  the  books 
to  new  quarters  lost  all  the  value  that  it  had 
ever  possessed.  The  books  must  be  entirely 
recataloged  and  classified.  How  this  work 
could  be  done  with  a limited  force,  while 
carrying  on  the  current  work  of  the  library 
and  the  general  work  of  reorganization,  was 
a distressing  problem.  It  is,  however,  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  solved  by  making  use  of  aids 
obtainable  from  the  Library  of  Congress. 

First  of  all,  this  library  was  made  a deposi- 
tory for  a “partial  depository  set”  of  the 
printed  catalog  cards  issued  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  This  set  contains  all  cards  that- 
have  been  printed  representing  books  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  the  classes  which  are 
valuable  to  the  Naval  War  College.  It  is  kept 
up  to  date  by  checking  up  the  proof-sheets 
sent  out  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  which 
are  then  returned  to  Washington  and  the 


cards  received  in  exchange.  This  set  will 
serve  as  a permanent  reference  bibliography; 
but  at  the  present  time  is  principally  useful 
in  ordering  printed  cards  by  serial  numbers 
for  use  in  the  process  of  recataloging.  Of 
course  the  “partial  depository  set”  in  this  case 
serves  a purpose  identical  with  that  of  the 
“travelling  catalogs”  obtainable  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  from  which  to  order  cards. 
When  the  cards  have  been  received  subject 
headings  are  typewritten  at  their  heads  pre- 
paratory to  filing  them  in  the  card  trays. 

The  process  thus  far  outlined  has  of  course 
been  duplicated  in  the  experience  of  many 
libraries.  But  the  next  step  is,  I am  informed 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  a new  one. 

The  question  that  presented  itself  was  some- 
thing like  the  following:  Given  a library  of 
10,000  volumes  without  catalog  or  scientific 
classification.  Supply  the  catalog  by  means  of 
the  printed  cards  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Would  it  not  then  be  wise  to  adopt  the  clas- 
sification indicated  by  the  notation  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Library  of  Congress  cards? 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  scheme  were 
that  the  classification  of  the  books  might  be 
hastened,  in  most  cases  the  work  being  re- 
duced to  the  mechanical  process  of  labelling 
and  marking  the  books,  and  writing  the  call- 
numbers  at  the  top  of  the  cards.  The  work 
of  recataloging  and  reclassifying  the  Library 
of  Congress  had  already  advanced  so  far  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  cards  with  class 
marks  for  a majority  of  the  books  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Naval  War  College.  The  scheme 
of  card  distribution  also  having  passed  be- 
yond the  experimental  stage,  the  classification 
of  books  according  to  the  notation  indicated 
on  the  cards  might  be  considered  permanently 
possible  for  a large  proportion  of  new  books 
likely  to  be  received.  The  objections  to  adopt- 
ing the  scheme  were  (1)  that  the  complete 
classification  is  not  available  in  printed  form, 
so  that  the  use  of  the  notation  indicated  on 
the  cards  savors  of  slavishness;  (2)  some  of 
the  cards  that  were  issued  when  the  distribu- 
tion of  cards  was  commenced  do  not  contain 
the  class  marks,  and  there  is  no  complete 
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printed  scheme  from  which  to  supply  them; 
(3)  there  is  yet  no  index  such  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  Dewey  system. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  system  itself  as 
compared  with  older  well-known  classifica- 
tions, of  course,  had  to  be  considered.  In  this 
particular  case  the  point  was  of  special  im- 
portance because  the  Library  of  the  Naval 
War  College  is  technical  in  character.  It  was 
found  that  no  printed  scheme  available  fully 
met  the  needs  of  this  library,  so  that  the  use 
of  any  of  them  necessitated  the  dangerous 
work  of  “adaptation.”  The  conclusion  was 
reached  that  for  this  library  the  merits  of  the 
system  itself  as  compared  with  Dewey 
or  Cutter  need  not  be  made  the  basis  of 
choice. 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  appeal  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  information  concern- 
ing the  practicability  of  using  its  classifica- 
tion, and  if  the  objections  mentioned  could 
be  met,  to  adopt  it  for  this  library.  The  in- 
formation received  was  to  the  effect  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  why,  in  a government 
library  special  in  character,  and  likely  to  be  in 
intimate  relations  with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  use  of  the  scheme  was  not  practic- 
able; that  the  scheme  of  classification  was 
likely  to  be  as  full  as  other  schemes,  certainly 
in  the  subjects  with  which  the  Naval  War 
College  is  concerned;  that  ultimately  and 
when  complete,  the  scheme  would  appear  in 
printed  form,  with  an  index ; that  in  the  mean- 
time it  would  continue  to  be  printed  section 
bv  section;  and  that  for  those  unprinted  sec- 
tions with  which  it  was  necessary  immediately 
to  deal,  arrangements  could  be  made  to  ob- 
tain typewritten  copies.)  A detail  that  was  to 
be  observed  in  adopting  the  system  was  that 
the  Cutter-Sanborn  author  tables  were  used 
instead  of  the  Cutter  three-figure  tables  in 
assigning  author  marks,  the  latter  tables  not 
having  been  completed  when  the  classification 
was  commenced.  It  was  learned,  however, 
that  no  library  had  thus  far  adopted  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  classification  in  connection 
with  the  printed  cards,  though  it  was  being 
used  to  some  extent  by  the  U.  S.  Army  War 
College  Library,  the  Library  of  the  U.  S.  En- 
gineer School  of  Application  (Washington 
Barracks),  the  U.  S.  War  Department  Li- 
brary, and  the  Virginia  State  Library. 

Finally  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  system 
as  a whole  on  the  ground  that  the  advantages 


to  be  derived  in  a government  library  where 
the  number  of  assistants  was  limited,  and 
where  a close  connection  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  would  be  maintained,  would  out- 
weigh any  present  disadvantages  that  might 
exist. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  cause  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  that  decision.  Whether  the 
small  public  library,  general  in  scope,  would 
be  justified  in  adopting  the  system  at  the  pres- 
ent time  may  be  open  to  question.  When  the 
completed  classification,  indexed,  has  been 
printed,  I believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  practicability  of  its  use  by  new  libraries 
which  purchase  the  Library  of  Congress  cards, 
or  by  such  libraries  as  are  being  recataloged 
and  classified.  As  in  the  use  of  the  printed 
cards  themselves,  there  is  a saving  of  both 
time  and  money,  with  an  increase  in  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  actual  results,  so  in  the 
use  of  the  classification  there  is  a correspond- 
ing economy  with  a result  equally  as  good  as 
that  obtained  from  other  systems.  The  scheme 
has  been  sufficiently  tested  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  substantiate  this  statement. 

Furthermore,  the  experience  of  the  Library 
of  the  Naval  War  College  seems  to  demon- 
strate that,  whether  designedly  or  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  principle  of  supply  and 
demand  operates,  both  where  cards  and  classi- 
fication are  concerned.  The  national  library 
being  in  a period  of  wonderful  growth,  and 
coming  in  touch  through  its  Card  Distribu- 
tion Section  with  hundreds  of  libraries,  it  is 
natural  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
satisfy  the  special  needs  of  the  various  classes 
of  libraries  which  use  the  printed  cards.  The 
scope  of  the  stock  of  cards  available,  both  in 
actual  number  and  in  classes  of  books  repre- 
sented, becomes  constantly  more  extended.  At 
the  same  time  the  classification  becomes  more 
expanded  in  its  various  classes  and  more 
thoroughly  tested.  Eventually  scarcely  any 
library,  either  special  or  general  in  character, 
will  be  unable  to  obtain  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  printed  catalog  cards  containing 
class  marks  for  a majority  of  its  books.  When 
the  card  supply  for  a particular  library  has 
been  exhausted,  the  printed  scheme  of  classifi- 
cation will  offer  the  same  opportunities  to  the 
local  classifier  that  any  other  system  can  offer. 
In  addition,  he  will  have  a large  proportion  of 
his  library  already  classified  as  a guide  for  a 
further  application  of  the  system. 
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THE  USE  OF  PRINTED  CARDS  IN  THE  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

LIBRARY 

By  Lodilla  Ambrose,  Northwestern  University  Library,  Evanston,  Illinois 


Introduction. — The  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity was  chartered  in  1851  and  opened  to 
students  in  1855.  The  first  expenditure  for 
books  for  a library  was  authorized  in  June, 
1856.  For  many  years  some  professor  was  ap- 
pointed librarian.  Then  a library  staff  was 
gradually  developed,  but  the  staff  has  at  no 
time  been  sufficiently  large  to  cope  advan- 
tageously with  the  current  work  and  with  the 
accumulated  needs  of  years.  But  increasing 
use  and  size  made  at  least  an  attempt  at  the 
ultimate  organization  of  the  library  impera- 
tive. Some  relief  by  the  use  of  printed  cards 
seemed  a hopeful  possibility.  January  1, 
1904,  the  purchase  of  Library  of  Congress 
printed  cards  for  books  currently  ordered  was 
begun,  and  a study  was  made  concerning  the 
use  of  these  cards  in  the  classification  and 
better  cataloging  of  the  library.  The  cards 
printed  by  the  American  Library  Association 
for  certain  sets  had  been  taken  for  some  time. 

Conditions. — The  library  was  not  uncata- 
loged. The  first  card  catalog  was  probably  the 
one  made  in  Germany  in  1870  for  the  valuable 
collection  purchased  in  Germany  in  that  year, 
and  since  known  as  the  Greenleaf  library. 
That  catalog  was  on  cards  of  twice  the  area 
of  the  33-size  card.  The  second  catalog  was 
on  32-size  cards.  It  came  to  be  known  as  the 
“old  catalog,”  after  the  new  catalog  on  33- 
size  cards  was  begun  in  July,  1898.  United 
States  publications  were  checked  up  in  the 
printed  “Checklist,”  supplemented  by  brief  en- 
tries on  slips.  For  lack  of  time  to  carry  out 
full  cataloging,  state  and  city  publications 
were  listed  on  slips,  as  were  also  other  spe- 
cial classes  of  publications.  There  was  an 
accession  catalog  for  nearly  all  the  books  out- 
side of  the  Greenleaf  collection,  but  no  shelf 
list. 

The  problem  was  the  unification  of  all  these 
catalogs,  the  replacing  of  the  defective  work 
of  early  years  by  proper  bibliographical  cata- 
loging, and  the  creation  of  the  permanent  clas- 
sification and  shelf  list  hitherto  non-existent. 
The  possible  application  of  printed  cards  was 


twofold,  to  the  cataloging  of  current  acces- 
sions and  to  recataloging. 

Current  cataloging. — After  correspondence 
with  the  Library  of  Congress,  it  was  decided 
to  order  cards  for  current  accessions  by  send- 
ing a carbon  copy  of  each  order  letter.  These 
carbons  were  returned  with  the  cards,  and 
bore  checkmarks  showing  why  cards  had  not 
been  furnished  for  certain  titles.  In  the  case 
of  titles  for  which  cards  might  be  printed 
later,  33-size  slips  were  returned  to  be  filed 
in  the  waiting  list.  Cards  for  books  received 
by  gift  were  ordered  by  author  and  title  on 
manila  slips. 

A study  of  the  returned  carbons  (there  is 
no  record  of  results  from  the  orders  on  slips) 
shows  the  following  facts  for  the  years  1904 
and  1905 : 

During  1904  cards  were  ordered  for  727 
titles,  and  were  received  on  the  first  order  for 
44  per  cent,  of  them;  cards  were  received  for 
29  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  titles  and  for  59 
per  cent,  of  the  American  titles.  In  1905  cards 
were  ordered  for  1126  titles,  and  were  received 
on  the  first  order  for  48  per  cent,  of  them; 
cards  were  received  for  42  per  cent,  of  the  for- 
eign titles  and  for  51  per  cent,  of  the  Ameri- 
can titles. 

The  summary  of  the  report  on  cards  not  re- 
ceived on  the  first  order  by  carbon  copy  is  as 
follows : 

1904  1905 


Book  announced 3 ... 

Copyrighted  books,  cards  sent  without 

further  order 4 5 

Books  likely  to  be  copyrighted 13  25 

Books  for  which  there  is  no  definite  pros- 
pect of  having  cards  within  30  weeks...  199  210 

Foreign  books  ordered  on  the  continent..  5 ... 

Books  ordered  in  London 6 ... 

Books  ordered  in  New  York 1 I 

Books  for  which  cards  are  temporarily  out 
of  print,  cards  sent  without  further 

order 18  10 

Current  non-ccpyrighted  books,  already 
purchased,  cards  sent  without  further 

order 7 5 

Books  recommended  for  purchase 15  14 


Titles  for  which  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
not  furnished  cards,  if  within  the  scope  of  the 
John  Crerar  Library,  are  looked  up  in  its  cat- 
alog (deposited  in  this  library),  the  serial 
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number  is  written  on  the  order  slip,  with  “J” 
prefixed,  and  on  receipt  of  the  books  the  exact 
number  of  cards  needed  is  ordered  at  a cost 
of  one  cent  each. 

Books  are  not  withheld  from  circulation 
awaiting  cards,  but  are  represented  tempora- 
rily by  a slip,  usually  the  order  slip,  in  the 
list  of  uncataloged  books. 

The  formula  adopted  for  all  orders  of  Li- 
brary of  Congress  cards  was  “3  + S3,”  since 
changed  to  “3  4-  sa3.”  The  “3”  indicates  one 
card  each  for  author  entry,  for  official  cata- 
log, for  shelf  list;  ‘‘sa3”  means  that,  if  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  assigned  subject 
headings,  cards  sufficient  to  make  these  entries 
are  to  be  sent,  and  also  cards  for  added  en- 
tries; but  if  the  Library  of  Congress  has  not 
assigned  subject  headings,  then  three  cards 
for  subject  entries  are  to  be  sent. 

Recataloging. — The  complexity  of  the  re- 
cataloging problem  has  already  been  hinted  at. 
An  additional  element  of  difficulty  was  found 
in  the  fact  that  during  a year  of  great  pressure 
on  the  one  cataloger  author  entries  only  had 
been  made  for  a large  number  of  books. 
After  some  correspondence  with  the  Library 
of  Congress,  it  was  decided  to  ask  for  the 
travelling  catalog  of  all  the  cards  printed  up 
to  that  date,  April,  1904.  Stiff  manila  slips, 
size  33,  were  used  for  ordering  cards.  “North- 
western University”  was  stamped  in  the  lower 
left-hand  corner  of  each  slip,  and  the  cards 
were  ordered  by  serial  number,  one  number 
only  on  a slip.  When  all  the  slips  had  been 
written,  they  were  arranged  in  the  order  of 
serial  numbers,  and  sent  to  Washington. 

The  following  routine  for  checking  was 
adopted  and  successfully  used . 

Form  of  order: 


1 — F — 146/7 


If  a special  number  of  cards  is  needed, 
write  that  number  after  the  serial  number,  as 
above,  otherwise  the  regular  formula,  “3  -j-  S3,” 
is  understood. 

New  catalog. — Look  up  every  author  card 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  catalog.  Look  on 
the  back  of  our  card  to  see  whether  the  work 


has  been  completely  cataloged.  If  it  has 
been,  two  cards  are  needed,  one  for  the  official 
catalog,  one  for  the  shelf  list.  Form  of  or- 
der will  be:  “1  — F — 146/2.”  If  no  subject 
entries  have  been  made,  get  regular  number 
and  discard  written  author  card  when  the 
printed  author  card  is  received.  If  the  num- 
ber of  extra  cards  needed  can  be  estimated 
from  the  contents  given  on  the  Library  of 
Congress  card  without  consulting  the  book, 
order  them;  otherwise  order  extra  cards  if 
found  to  be  needed  when  the  book  is  in  hand 
for  cataloging.  If  a Library  of  Congress  card 
is  found,  write  the  serial  number  on  a slip  in 
ink  and  on  the  back  of  the  author  card  in 
pencil.  If  any  unusual  entry,  corporate  and 
the  like,  is  not  found  under  our  heading,  look 
for  it  under  other  possible  headings.  If  a 
Library  of  Congress  card  is  not  found,  turn 
card  up  on  end.  When  drawer  is  finished, 
look  up  turned  cards  in  the  John  Crerar  cat- 
alog. If  found  there,  write  number  on  the 
back  of  the  author  card  in  pencil  with  “J” 
prefixed:  “J2378.”  Ordering  John  Crerar 
cards  will  be  left  until  the  book  is  reached 
in  classification  and  recataloging  and  the  num- 
ber needed  can  be  determined. 

Reference  books. — Go  through  Library  of 
Congress  catalog  with  alphabetical  list  of  ref- 
erence books  permanently  shelved  in  reading 
room.  Get  two  extra  cards.  Write  the  num- 
bers on  white  slips,  add  to  the  order  on  the 
manila  slip  after  the  slips  are  arranged  in  se- 
rial numbers. 

Old  catalog. — Same  routine  as  for  the  new 
catalog  with  the  following  exceptions:  The 
regular  number  is  to  be  ordered  for  all  found. 
Write  the  serial  number  on  the  front  of  the 
card  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner. 

Greenleaf. — Same  routine  as  for  the  new 
catalog  with  the  following  exceptions : The 
regular  number  is  to  be  ordered  for  all  found. 
Write  the  serial  number  on  the  front  of  the 
card  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  Turn 
up  only  those  cards  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
John  Crerar  catalog. 

Slip  lists,  and  United  States  checklist, — 
Same  routine  as  for  the  old  catalog. 

Notes. — Make  author  and  title  order  for 
any  bibliography  not  found  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  catalog. 
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The  result  of  this  checking  was  that  in 
June,  1904,  Library  of  Congress  cards  were 
ordered  for  4155  titles,  and  that  John  Crerar 
cards  were  found  to  be  available  for  2727 
titles  in  addition. 

Classification. — The  Dewey  Decimal  clas- 
sification is  used,  and  all  choices  of  alterna- 
tives offered  have  been  made  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  college  instruction  and  use; 
for  example,  the  life  and  works  of  a public 
man  are  classified  in  the  period  of  history  in 
which  he  lived.  Classification  was  begun  in 
history,  a class  where  many  printed  cards  had 
been  obtained,  and  it  has  been  continued  in 
English  literature;  and  economics  will  be  the 
next  class  undertaken.  As  a rule,  in  recata- 
loging precedence  has  been  given  to  books  for 
which  there  were  printed  cards.  To  facilitate 
the  shelf  arrangement  of  books  classified  but 
not  recataloged,  such  books  have  been  labelled 
with  the  class  number  and  the  initial  of  the  au- 
thor’s name. 

Results. — In  considering  the  work  accom- 
plished in  1904  and  1905,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  all  the  preliminary  work  and  check- 
ing were  done  in  1904.  One  cataloger  has  given 
full  time  to  the  work  and  a second  person  less 
than  one-third  time.  Alphabeting,  labelling 
and  some  writing  of  call  numbers  have  been 
done  by  other  assistants,  and  the  classification 
has  been  done  by  the  writer.  The  average  per 
year  for  one  cataloger  during  three  and  a half 
working  years  when  no  printed  cards  were 
used  was:  titles,  1913;  volumes,  4185;  cards, 
6676.  There  are  some  variations  in  the  num- 
ber of  months  of  actual  work  in  these  years 
and  in  1904  and  1905.  Further,  many  cards 
were  written  during  1904  and  1905  if  printed 
ones  could  not  be  obtained.  Therefore,  the 
comparison  of  these  results  with  those  ob- 
tained with  printed  cards  is  not  absolute. 
Still,  considering  only  the  number  of  cards 
added  to  the  catalog  (including  the  shelf  list), 
the  work  of  one  cataloger  giving  all  her  time 
for  the  two  working  years,  and  using  printed 
cards  when  they  could  be  obtained,  is  equal  to 
the  work  of  one  cataloger  for  three  years  be- 
fore Library  of  Congress  cards  were  intro- 


duced ; and  the  part  time  work  of  the  second 
cataloger  during  the  two  years  is  equal  to  the 
whole  time  of  one  cataloger  for  1.2  years. 

The  cataloging  work  of  1904  and  1905  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 


Recataloging  .... 
Cut  rent  cataloging 

Totals...  . 
Shelf  list 


Titles. 

Volumes. 

Cards 

3.190 

5,828 

14,553 

2,392 

4,766 

8,765 

5.582 

10,594 

23,318 

5.52° 


Total  number  of  cards 


28,838 


The  totals  for  recataloging  would  have 
been  much  larger  if  the  amount  of  the  new 
work  since  September,  1905,  had  not  been  ex- 
traordinary. Many  of  the  printed  cards  ob- 
tained in  May,  1904,  are  still  filed  in  the  order 
of  their  serial  numbers  waiting  until  there 
shall  be  time  to  recatalog  the  books  they  rep- 
resent. 

The  total  expenditure  for  printed  cards  in 
1904  and  1905  was: 


Library  of  Congress $295.01 

John  Crerar  Library...... 29-25 

American  Library  Association 38  95 

Transportation  on  Library  of  Congress  trav- 
elling catalog 24.52 


Tctal $387-73 


The  remnant  of  the  old  catalog  on  32-size 
cards  has  been  combined  with  the  catalog  on 
33-size  cards.  It  was  discovered  that  the  33- 
size  card  would  cover  the  writing  on  nearly 
all  the  large  cards  for  the  Greenleaf  collec- 
tion, and  these  have  been  cut  down  to  the  33- 
size  and  punched  and  combined  with  the  gen- 
eral card  catalog.  Thus  two  troublesome  ex- 
tra alphabets  have  been  disposed  of.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  in  the  course  of  the  recatalog- 
ing, these  old  cards  (they  are  chiefly  author 
cards)  will  be  replaced,  and  that  subject  and 
other  needed  entries  will  then  be  made  for  the 
books  they  represent. 

The  use  of  printed  cards  on  a large  scale  is 
no  longer  an  experiment  in  this  library.  It  has 
made  possible  great  advance  toward  the  much- 
needed  unification  of  the  library.  The  enthu- 
siasm and  accuracy  of  the  two  catalogers,  Miss 
Adaline  Maitland  Baker  and  Miss  Olinia  May 
Mattison,  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
present  progress. 
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THE  PRINTED  CATALOG  CARDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS: 
FURTHER  COMPARISONS  OF  USE 


In  the  Library  journal  for  June,  1902  (27: 
314-318)  there  was  given  a report,  based  on 
statements  received  from  20  libraries  of  vary- 
ing size  and  character,  on  “The  printed  cata- 
log cards  of  the  Library  of  Congress : compar- 
isons of  use.”  The  cards  had  then  been 
available  for  about  six  months,  and  the  state- 
ments made  covered  both  the  use  made  of  the 
cards  and  criticisms  or  suggestions  regarding 
their  issue  and  form.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  system  had  not  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  pass  judgment  upon  its  practical 
advantages  in  economy  of  time  or  of  money, 
but  the  general  opinion  of  subscribers  to  the 
cards  was  strongly  favorable. 

It  is  believed  that  a further  report  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  use  made  by  libraries  of  these  print- 
ed cards  should  be  useful.  The  system  has 
now  been  in  steady  operation  for  over  four 
years,  and  there  has  been  time  to  gauge  fairly 
its  advantages  and  compare  results  of  use — 
particularly  with  a view  to  determining  what 
actual  saving  the  cards  effect  in  time  or  money. 
That  the  enterprise  has  grown  steadily  in 
favor  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  at 
the  present  time  740  subscribers  to  the  cards, 
classified  as  follows : public  libraries  of  over 

100,000  v.,  23 ; public  libraries  from  25,000  to 

100.000  v.,  74;  public  libraries  from  10,000  to 

25.000  v.,  100;  public  libraries  of  less  than 

10.000  v.,  231 ; university  libraries,  29;  college 
libraries,  75 ; high  and  normal  school  libra- 
ries, 43 ; libraries  of  U.  S.  departments,  32 ; 
individuals  and  firms,  61 ; miscellaneous  li- 
braries, 72.  At  present  the  sales  of  cards 
average  about  $50  per  day.  Further  consid- 
eration of  the  use  of  the  cards  is  now 
given  in  a series  of  brief  statements  from 
libraries  of  different  sizes  and  character, 
most  of  which  contributed  to  the  former 
report,  based  upon  their  actual  experience 
with  the  L.  C.  cards.  These  statements 
are  intended  to  answer  as  compactly  as  may 
be  the  following  questions : 1,  Extent  and 
character  of  use  made  by  library  of  L.  C. 
cards;  2,  Elements  of  cost  (a)  in  money,  (b) 
in  time;  3,  What  saving  do  they  effect  (a)  in 
money,  (b)  in  time — e.g.,  do  they  save  the 
salary  of  one  assistant  or  more?  Do  they  save 


salary  by  permitting  an  assistant  to  do  other 
work  also,  who  would  otherwise  be  restricted 
entirely  to  cataloging?  4,  Can  any  actual  econ- 
omies be  cited  as  result  of  their  use?  5,  What 
criticisms  are  to  be  made  regarding  issue, 
form  or  other  details  of  these  cards?  6,  Give 
brief  statement  of  conclusions  regarding  the 
card  distribution  service. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  23  libra- 
ries, ranging  from  the  large  university  and 
reference  libraries  to  the  public  libraries  of 
different  cities,  such  as  New  York,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Hartford,  Medford  and  Salem, 
and  including  a few  libraries  of  smaller  insti- 
tutions. While  on  details  opinion  is  somewhat 
divided,  there  is  practically  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  card  distribution  work  as  a 
service  of  great  value  to  libraries  and  of  in- 
creasing usefulness.  On  the  question  of  act- 
ual economy  resulting  from  the  use  of  the 
cards  the  reports  vary  in  degree,  but  on  the 
whole  indicate  that  their  use  permits  a re- 
duction in  cataloging  expenses,  often  slight, 
but  frequently  significant. 

Columbia  University  reports  that  during 
IS05>  3527  L.  C.  cards,  for  English  and  Ameri- 
can books  only,  were  bought  at  a cost  of 
$42.35.  Dr.  Canfield  says : “We  do  not  find 
that,  ordering  as  we  do,  the  use  of  these  cards 
is  any  direct  saving  to  us,  either  in  money  or 
in  time.  But  we  continue  to  order  because  for 
at  least  no  more  than  it  would  cost  us  to  get 
out  the  cards  here,  we  get  these  well  printed, 
accurate  and  authoritative  cards.  The  gain 
is  in  the  quality  of  the  caid,  perhaps,  as 
against  those  we  make  ourselves;  but  1 do  not 
think  there  is  any  direct  saving.  We  object 
somewhat  to  the  form  of  entry  for  double  au- 
thor, which  we  think  ought  to  be  a double 
entry  rather  than  a single  one;  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  for  the  size  symbol  either  the  usual 
letter  or  inches,  or  both,  should  be  used  with 
the  centimeter  indication.” 

Harvard  University  Library  (Mr.  Currier)  : 

Of  the  40,678  cards  filed  in  our  public  card 
catalog  during  the  year  beginning  Oct.  1,  1904, 
23,211  were  written  cards,  7981  were  L.  C. 
cards,  6026  were  printed  for  us  at  the  college 
printing  office,  and  3460  were  A.  L.  A.  cards. 
The  percentages  are  57.1,  19.6,  14.8  and  8.5  re- 
spectively. These  cards  correspond  to  a total 
of  15,231  titles,  of  which  2650,  or  17.4  percent., 
were  L.  C.  titles. 

The  total  cost  of  L.  C.  cards  for  the  year 
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was  $88.31,  making  an  average  cost  of  3 1-3 
cents  per  title.  To  the  actual  money  cost 
must  be  added  the  expense  of  ordering,  keep- 
ing track  of  orders,  cutting  the  cards  down  to 
32  size,  repunching,  ruling  the  subject  cards, 
writing  the  subject  headings  and  correcting 
the  entries  to  conform  with  our  cards.  As  to 
the  last  item,  we  correct  the  L.  C.  heading 
usually  only  in  cases  where  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  attempt  to  bring  our  catalog  into 
uniformity  with  L.  C.  practice.  Slight  varia- 
tions in  heading  are  allowed  to  go  unchanged 
where  they  will  lead  to  no  confusion  in  the 
catalog. 

It  would  be  difficult  without  making  some- 
what extensive  experiments  to  estimate  the 
actual  saving  due  to  using  L.  C.  cards.  It 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  character  of 
the  book  under  consideration.  For  current 
English  and  American  books  there  is  prob- 
ably a saving  over  our  written  card  work, 
though  it  cannot  be  very  large.  The  time 
saved  in  looking  up  full  names  and  in  re- 
vision of  work  is  largely  offset  by  the  ma- 
chinery of  ordering  and  preparing  cards  for 
the  catalog.  In  the  case  of  difficult  cataloging, 
as,  for  instance,  the  series  of  Huntington  fac- 
simile reprints,  the  saving  could  easily  mount 
up  to  50  cents  or  more  for  some  titles,  though 
the  average  would  probably  be  below  this.  In 
the  case  of  our  printed  work  there  is  of  course 
an  appreciable  saving  in  cost  of  composition, 
proofreading  and  presswork  — the  first  and 
third  together  amounting  to  from  15  cents  to 
25  cents  per  title. 

One  advantage  derived  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  L.  C.  work  is  the  possibility  of  getting 
into  the  public  catalog  a large  number  of  titles, 
which,  with  our  present  insufficient  staff, 
would  otherwise  be  recorded  in  the  official 
catalog  only.  Thus  we  have  cataloged  this 
year  many  older  works  relating  to  South 
America.  These  titles  we  have  been  able  to 
order  from  L.  C.  with  certainty  by  using  a 
file  of  L.  C.  titles  made  by  cutting  up  the 
L.  C.  proof  sheets  and  arranging  them  in  one 
alphabetic  catalog.  This  catalog  occupies  very 
much  less  space  than  a complete  set  of  the 
L.  C.  cards  (at  present  45  trays  half  or  twC- 
thirds  full).  It  is  proving  itself  an  indis- 
pensable bibliographical  tool. 

The  form  of  the  cards  we  find  satisfactory 
for  our  purposes.  The  fulness  of  biblio- 
graphic detail  is  very  useful  for  our  file  of 
L.  C.  titles,  though  sometimes  more  lengthy 
than  we  deem  necessary  for  our  public  cat- 
alog. 

We  consider  the  card  distribution  service 
excellent.  From  Oct.  I,  1902  to  Mar.  31,  1906, 
9452  titles  were  ordered,  about  60  per  cent,  by 
serial  number.  Of  the  total  ordered,  8705,  or 
about  92  per  cent.,  were  received.  This  would 
probably  be  increased  a trifle  by  considering 
the  orders  out  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
period  mentioned.  Those  ordered  and  not  re- 
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ceived  include  titles  not  falling  in  scope  of 
stock  and  titles  for  which  we  did  not  care  to 
delay  the  cataloging.  Cards  ordered  by  num- 
ber come  almost  invariably  within  five  days. 
Frequently  the  cards  come  before  the  book  is 
ready  for  circulation ; but  whenever  the  book 
is  ready  for  circulation  before  the  cards 
come  it  is  not  withheld,  but  a memorandum 
is  kept  containing  the  information  necessary 
for  preparing  the  cards  for  the  catalog.  In 
cases  where  L.  C.  cannot  furnish  cards  im- 
mediately and  is  instructed  by  us  to  hold  our 
order  until  they  can  do  so,  we  insert  a colored 
temporary  author  card  in  the  public  catalog 
to  remain  until  the  permanent  card  is  filed. 

In  the  case  of  all  titles  which  we  know  have 
been  cataloged  by  L.  C.,  and  of  titles  of  cur- 
rent American  and  English  books  well  within 
the  scope  of  stock,  we  find  the  service  ex- 
tremely satisfactory.  Foreign  titles  which  we 
do  not  certainly  know  to  be  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  we  usually  catalog  for  ourselves 
unless  we  are  willing  to  wait  as  much  as  three 
or  four  months  for  the  cards. 

Princeton  University  Library  (Mr.  Bishop)  : 

Since  December,  1902,  the  library  of  Prince- 
ton University  has  been  using  the  Library  of 
Congress  printed  cards  as  far  as  possible  for 
cataloging  current  accessions.  The  percentage 
of  use  has  grown  steadily  with  the  recatalog- 
ing of  the  Library  of  Congress  until  now  it 
reaches  33  1-3  per  cent,  of  our  current  work, 
and  will  doubtless  continue  to  increase.  We 
have  not  substituted  printed  cards  for  old 
manuscript  cards  already  in  our  catalog  save 
in  a very  few  instances.  As  a depository  for 
the  complete  file  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
cards  we  make  very  great  use  of  them  as  a 
source  of  bibliographical  information.  In- 
deed, this  aspect  of  their  use  we  consider  of 
extreme  importance,  particularly  in  our  cat- 
aloging work,  in  which  we  seldom  seek  fur- 
ther for  a form  of  entry  than  the  one  adopted 
by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

In  1903  we  made  a series  of  experiments  to 
determine  the  relative  cost,  to  us,  in  time  and 
mcney  of  manuscript  cards  and  of  printed 
cards  from  Washington.  Our  final  result  was 
that  on  ordinary  books  our  net  saving  by  the 
use  of  Library  of  Congress  cards  was  10  cents 
per  title,  and  on  books  of  more  than  average 
difficulty  in  cataloging  decidedly  more  than 
that  sum.  The  estimates  included  every  element 
of  cost  which  we  could  compute,  and  did  not 
neglect  the  time  spent  in  ordering  the  printed 
cards.  At  present  the  greater  familiarity  of 
the  staff  with  the  use  of  printed  cards  leads  us 
to  think  that  our  minimum  saving  is  at  least 
12)4  cents  per  title. 

We  also  made  an  experiment  in  the  analysis 
of  three  works  of  some  intricacy  and  length, 
the  results  of  which  are  given  below.  These 
are  in  general  so  nearly  those  of  our  average 
work  that  they  may  be  of  value  as  showing 
the  saving  in  the  various  processes : 
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Comparison  of  time  cost. 

Comparison  of  money 
cost. 

Processes 

Ms.  cards 

L.  C. 
cards. 

Processes 

Ms. 

cards. 

L.  C. 
cards. 

Cat  alog- 
ing 

13  hrs.  50' 

6 hrs.  30/ 

Cat  alog- 
ing.  . 

$4  05 

$2.04 

Revision 
of  cata- 
loging . 

t hr.  07' 

37' 

Revision 
of  cata- 
loging.. 

•75 

.49 

Copying.. 

17  hrs. 

4 hrs. 35/ 

Copying  . 

2.07 

.65 

Revision 
of  copy- 
ing.. .. 

i hr.  45/ 

. . 21/ 

Revision 
of  copy- 
ing  

.83 

■33 

Cost  of 
cards. . . 

•39 

i-33 

Totals... . 

33  hrs.  42/ 

12  hrs.  03/ 

$8.09 

$4.84 

* Saving:— Time,  21  hrs.  39';  money,  $3.23. 


* No  account  has  been  taken  of  time  or  money  cost  of 
ordering  the  printed  cards. 


The  saving  over  a manuscript  or  a type- 
written card  is  very  considerable,  as  is  shown 
above.  The  saving  over  the  cost  of  cards 
printed  by  ourselves,  of  which  we  make  a 
few,  is  much  greater — thirteen  cents  ($.13) 
per  title.  It  is  thus  seen  that  we  save  at 
least  $.125  on  each  title  where  we  write  slips 
and  duplicate  them  by  hand,  by  $.255  per  title 
where  we  write  slips  and  duplicate  them  by 
printing.  A stronger  plea  for  a central  cata- 
loging bureau  could  hardly  be  made.^  Could 
we  buy  all  our  cards  from  such  a bureau,  we 
could  free  nearly  half  our  cataloging  force 
for  other  work. 

We  have  no  serious  criticism  to  offer  regard- 
ing the  issue  or  form  of  the  cards.  The  chief  dif- 
ficulty, if  it  may  be  called  such,  which  we  find 
is  an  occasional  inconsistency  between  earlier 
and  later  forms  of  entry  for  the  same  author. 

The  card  distribution  service  is  in  general 
excellent.  We  note  occasional  clerical  errors 
in  filling  our  orders,  rather  more  frequent  of 
late  than  formerly.  Orders  for  “series”  and 
“standing  orders”  are  not  filled  as  satisfac- 
torily as  the  ordinary  orders  by  serial  number. 

Wesleyan  University  (Mr.  James)  : 

During  1905  the  Library  of  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity ordered  2766  L.  C.  cards  for  618  titles,  and 
received  2540  cards  for  536  titles,  an  average  of 
a little  more  than  4J/2  cards  to  a title.  Cards 
for  158  titles,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, were  ordered  by  serial  numbers.  Of 
the  whole  number  ordered  90  per  cent,  were 
received.  The  high  average  of  4 cards  to 
a title  is  due  to  the  number  of  uses  to  which 
we  put  the  cards.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary author,  title  and  subject  entries  we  use 
them  in  the  shelf  list,  for  series  entries,  and 
extensively  for  author  and  subject  analytical. 

Some  time  since  we  had  a full  set  of  the 
galley  slips  issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
cut  to  make  cards  of  standard  size,  and  the 
galley  slips  currently  received  are  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  These  cards  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  authors,  and  this  catalog  is 
regularly  consulted  to  determine  whether  the 


Library  of  Congress  can  supply  cards.  This 
accounts  for  the  large  number  of  titles  or- 
dered by  serial  numbers. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  promised  to 
send  us  a set  of  the  55,000  cards  printed  be- 
fore the  galley  slips  were  issued.  When 
these  cards  have  been  received  and  arranged 
we  intend  to  replace  the  large  cards  used  in 
our  catalog  prior  to  1899  by  cards  of  standard 
size,  using  so  far  as  possible  L.  C.  cards. 

The  cost  per  title  for  printed  cards  is  4^2 
cents;  for  the  cards  we  use  in  cataloging  1 yi 
cents.  It  seems  hardly  fair  to  add  cost  of 
galley  slips  and  of  cutting  and  arranging  the 
cards  made  from  the  galley  slips,  but  if  this 
is  done,  and  we  estimate  the  value  of  the  time 
spent  in  ordering  cards,  the  cost  of  cards  per 
title,  at  our  present  rate  of  ordering,  must  be 
about  10  cents  a title.  I think  this  estimate 
is  too  high,  as  it  allows  nothing  for  the  future 
usefulness  of  a complete  set  of  L.  C.  cards,  a 
bibliographical  tool  of  great  value.  Any  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  our  orders  would  result 
in  a decrease  in  the  cost  per  title. 

In  a library  with  a small  staff,  where  a few 
persons  do  many  things,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  cost  of  ordering  printed  cards, 
but  it  is  impossible  under  the  same  circum- 
stances even  to  guess  at  the  saving  in  their 
use.  There  is  no  saving  in  money  in  our  use 
of  them,  but  there  is  a saving  in  time,  because 
more  books  can  be  cataloged  in  a year.  It 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  us  to  have 
cataloged  2600  volumes  in  1905  but  for  the 
time  saved  by  the  use  of  L.  C.  cards  for  556 
titles. 

We  have  no  criticism  of  the  L.  C.  cards 
save  what  is  favorable.  The  cards  have  im- 
proved greatly  in  the  past  four  years  in  the 
apparent  quality  of  the  stock  and  in  general 
appearance.  There  is  improvement  also  in 
the  uniformity  of  the  output.  The  type  at 
present  in  use  for  the  heading,  the  body  of  the 
card  and  the  notes  are  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  one  another,  are  perfectly  legible,  and 
are  a pleasure  to  the  eye.  Much  to  be  com- 
mended is  the  relegation  to  the  bottom  of  ^he 
card,  and  almost  to  invisibility,  of  entries 
which  concern  only  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  Copyright  Office. 

Our  experience  in  the  use  of  the  cards  has 
been  entirely  satisfactory.  Orders  are  filled 
in  three  or  four  days  and  very  few  errors  oc- 
cur. We  are  inclined  to  use  the  printed  cards 
more  freely  than  we  do  the  written  ones. 
Any  tendency  to  swell  unduly  the  size  of  the 
catalog  is  more  than  corrected  by  the  fact 
that  a single  printed  card  often  contains  mat- 
ter which  would  require  two  written  cards. 
In  the  cataloging  of  a large  collection  of 
books  or  in  the  recataloging  of  a library  the 
L.  C.  cards  will  prove  invaluable.  In  our  own 
case  we  could  not  contemplate  without  dismay 
the  recataloging  which  we  now  face  with 
calmness.  It  is  a source  of  keen  satisfaction 
to  order  all  the  cards  one  needs  for  such  sets 
as  the  “Quellen  und  forschungen  zur  sprach- 
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und  kultur-geschichte  der  germanischen 
volker,”  or  the  “English  garner.” 

In  a word,  the  card  distribution  service,  be- 
cause of  the  legibility,  attractiveness  and 
cheapness  of  its  cards,  the  fulness  of  the  en- 
tries, and  the  promptness  of  its  service,  merits 
and  should  receive  the  hearty  support  of 
American  libraries.  The  service  is  now  on 
a self-supporting  basis,  but  at  a small  increase 
in  expense  it  could  serve  many  more  libraries, 
and  increased  patronage  might  lead  to  a 
cheapening  of  the  cards. 

John  Crerar  Library  (Mr.  Andrews)  : 

The  John  Crerar  Library  makes  as  much  use 
as  possible  of  the  L.  C.  cards.  It  sends  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  a copy  of  its  order  sheets 
and  asks  for  21  copies  of  every  title,  excepting 
only  those  for  serials  and  the  few  English 
books  of  which  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
American  editions.  Besides  this,  it  has  filed 
standing  orders  for  all  titles  of  works  in 
series  taken  by  both  libraries,  and  has  given 
special  orders  for  a considerable  number  of 
titles  of  older  works  obtained  either  by  auc- 
tion, by  purchase  en  bloc,  or  received  as  gifts. 

The  total  number  of  titles  received  in  1905 
were  3311,  and  2700  were  placed  in  our  pub- 
lic catalogs.  The  number  of  titles  not  used 
by  the  library  is  less  than  six  per  cent,  of  those 
received  and  paid  for.  The  cost,  therefore,  is 
for  21  copies  of  1000  titles  $110  plus  six  per 
cent,  for  the  cards  found  to  be  useless  — $6.60, 
and  say  $3.40  for  postage  and  stationery — or 
a total  of  $120.  The  printing  of  the  same 
number  of  titles  would  cost  us  $217.50  per 
M.  titles  for  25  copies  each,  or  $207.50  for  21 
copies.  The  money  economy,  therefore,  is 
$87.50  per  M.,  or  about  $250  per  year. 

Considerably  more  important  than  this, 
however,  is  the  economy  in  the  work  of  pre- 
paring the  titles  for  the  printer,  revision  and 
proofreading.  This  we  have  calculated  to  be 
$170  per  M.  titles,  leaving  a total  saving  of 
$250  per  M.,  or  about  $800  per  year.  It 
is  about  one-third  of  the  total  expense  of 
preparing  the  books  thus  cataloged  for  the 
shelves,  or  over  10  per  cent,  of  cataloging 
all  our  accessions.  This  economy  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  and  would  in  itself 
justify  our  use  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
cards.  The  gain  in  our  output,  however,  is 
a greater  advantage,  for  it  would  be  almost 
impossible,  without  a very  expensive  increase 
in  the  staff  or  considerable  modifications  of 
our  methods,  to  put  the  same  number  of  titles 
in  our  catalog. 

In  almost  all  matters  of  issue,  form,  and 
other  details  of  the  work  these  cards  give 
entire  satisfaction,  and  the  few  points  on 
which  our  opinions  differ  do  not  affect  the 
great  majority  of  the  titles.  We  are  so  de- 
sirous of  having  our  own  practice  conform  as 
far  as  possible  with  that  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  that  we  greatly  regret  the  unexpect- 
ed delay  in  definitely  formulating  the  catalog- 
ing rules  of  that  library. 
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The  most  important  changes  that  would  in- 
crease the  usefulness  of  the  cards  to  this  li- 
brary are : the  omission  of  contents  notes  from 
the  temporary  cards  for  works  in  course  of 
publication ; the  giving  to  each  edition  of  a 
work  a separate  card : the  statement  on  cards 
for  incomplete  sets  of  what  constitutes  a com- 
plete set;  and  the  capitalization  of  titles  in 
foreign  languages  according  to  the  generally 
accepted  usage  of  the  languages. 

New  York  State  Library  (Mr.  Biscoe)  : 

Use.  The  library  receives  the  proof  sheets 
and  has  also  a complete  depository  set  of  the 
L.  C.  cards.  These  are  both  utilized  in  order- 
ing cards  for  the  regular  catalog.  The  proof 
sheets  as  received  are  looked  over  and  any 
titles  of  books  waiting  to  be  cataloged  are 
ordered  at  once.  All  new  books  which  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  L.  C.  cards  are  com- 
pared with  the  depository  catalog  and  cards 
ordered  for  such  as  are  found.  The  proof 
sheets  are  also  used  as  a basis  for  the  selec- 
tion of  books  to  be  bought. 

The  L.  C.  cards  are  used  for  all  books  for 
which  they  can  be  obtained  and  also  where 
slight  changes  can  adapt  then  to  our  copies; 
e.g.,  a change  from  the  English  to  American 
imprint,  special  edition  to  the  ordinary  edi- 
tion, mere  change  of  date,  etc.  Six  copies  of 
all  titles  are  ordered  to  meet  the  ordinary  re- 
quirements of  cataloging,  and  in  special  cases 
extra  copies,  sometimes  even  15  or  20  of  a 
single  title.  Extra  sets  are  also  ordered  by  the 
sociology  librarian  for  special  alphabetic  and 
classed  catalogs  of  legislative  subjects  kept  in 
that  section. 

Cost.  We  have  during  the  past  four  years 
received  cards  as  follows : 


Year. 

No.  titles. 

Total  cost. 

Av.  cost. 

X9OI-2 

89X 

$ 46.6X 

5-2C. 

1903 

2.459 

120  48 

4.8 

1904 

4»°54 

202.34 

4.9 

x9°5 

3.347 

157-60 

4-7 

Total/.... 

IO»75I 

*5>7-°3 

4.9c. 

As  to  the  cost  to  the  library  of  cataloging 
these  books,  we  have  kept  no  exact  statistics. 
The  task  of  recording  the  time  where  the 
work  is  divided  among  a number  of  assist- 
ants is  too  great  to  pay  for  the  comparatively 
small  value  of  the  result.  We  know  that  it 
takes  less  time  than  it  wrould  to  write  out 
each  card  and  that  the  only  extra  time  re- 
quired is  spent  as  follows : in  ordering  and 
checking  up  the  cards  as  received,  which  costs 
perhaps  $200-$300  a year ; in  altering  the 
cards  to  correspond  to  our  form  of  cataloging, 
mainly  confined  to  the  author  headings  ; and  in 
making  such  changes  in  imprint  as  are  neces- 
sary to  agree  with  our  copies. 

Saving.  We  gain  the  full  and  accurate  title 
in  place  of  the  shorter  written  title  in  which 
mistakes  are  liable  to  be  made  each  time  it  is 
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copied.  With  the  ability  to  obtain  extra  cards 
at  cent  a title  we  often  make  additional 
entries  in  the  catalog  which  we  should 
not  have  made  if  we  had  been  obliged  to  write 
the  cards.  We  also  find  it  a convenience  in 
consulting  the  catalog  to  have  full  informa- 
tion on  every  card  representing  a title,  thus 
being  saved  the  trouble  of  referring  back  to 
the  main  entry,  as  with  the  written  cards. 

Criticisms.  We  have  no  criticism  to  make 
of  the  issue  or  distribution  of  the  cards.  As 
to  form,  the  great  end  is  accomplished  when 
full  information  is  given,  the  spacing  on 
the  card  or  the  order  of  imprint  being  of  com- 
paratively little  importance.  The  great  diffi- 
culty is  with  the  author  headings,  which  de- 
termine the  place  of  the  card  in  the  catalog, 
and  this  difficulty  can  never  be  solved  till  li- 
braries agree  on  some  rules,  and  those  the 
right  rules.  Our  practice  in  regard  to  gov- 
ernment headings  differs  from  the  L.  C.  use. 
The  order  of  entry  on  the  card  should  be  that 
which  is  to  be  followed  in  the  arrangement, 
so  that  a comparatively  inexperienced  person 
can  file  the  cards  away  and  the  wholly  inex- 
perienced reader  may  not  be  confused  any 
more  than  is  necessary  in  his  use  of  the  cata- 
log. The  full  personal  names  are  satisfactory 
to  us  and  seem  to  be  necessary  for  the  large 
libraries,  and  the  small  libraries  can  draw  a 
pen  through  the  part  they  do  not  wish  to  use. 

New  York  Public  Library  (Mr.  Bostwick)  : 

We  formerly  ordered  L.  C.  cards  from  gal- 
ley proofs,  checking  these  up  with  the  current 
book  orders.  The  result  was  that  we  missed 
many  cards  for  books  published  previous  to 
1902,  the  date  when  we  began  subscribing  for 
the  proofs.  For  the  last  three  months  we 
have  been  sending  orders  on  separate  slips  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  all  titles  as  the 
books  are  ordered,  whether  they  are  old  or 
new  publications;  and  we  find  that  in  this 
way  we  get  cards  for  about  twice  as  many 
titles  as  before,  although  we  receive  less  than 
half  the  number  asked  for,  many  of  the  cards 
not  being  printed  until  after  the  receipt  of  our 
orders.  If  we  were  willing  to  wait  until  the 
printing  of  the  L.  C.  cards,  as  we  used  to  do 
under  the  old  plan,  we  should  probably  get 
more  than  two-thirds  of  our  cards  in  this  way. 
The  reason  why  we  do  not  thus  wait  is  that 
there  is  a great  objection  on  the  cart  of  the 
librarians  in  charge  of  our  branch  libraries 
to  leaving  the  branch  catalogs  imperfect  for 
such  a considerable  length  of  time.  We  order 
no  cards  for  use  as  title  cards.  L.  C.  cards 
are  also  used  when  revising  old  catalogs,  mak- 
ing analytics,  etc.,  in  which  case  we  get  cards 
for  about  three-quarters  of  the  titles  ordered 
from  the  Library  of  Congress.  When  a new 
branch  is  to  be  opened  a special  order  is  sent 
for  L.  C.  cards,  although  we  keep  some  in 
stock  that  we  know  we  shall  need.  The  cata- 
logs of  the  branches  hitherto  opened  have  con- 
tained on  opening  about  one-third  or  one- 
quarter  of  L.  C.  cards.  This  is  because  the 


cards  were  ordered  in  the  old  way.  In  cases 
of  future  openings  we  shall  order  them  in  the 
new  way  and  shall  then  expect  the  new  cata- 
logs to  contain  fully  three-quarters  of  L.  C. 
cards.  Our  order  for  cards  for  these  various 
purposes  during  the  year  ending  July  1,  1905, 
amounted  to  45,275  cards.  Our  current  or- 
ders of  duplicate  cards  are  sometimes  large, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  more  than  100 
cards  at  a time  for  one  title. 

In  addition  to  the  price  of  cards,  say  $700  a 
year,  the  ordering  takes  about  half  the  time  of 
one  assistant  in  the  cataloging  department, 
costing  about  $23  a month.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  time  necessary  to  write  in 
numbers,  headings,  etc.,  which  except  for  the 
union  catalog  is  done  at  the  branches.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  this  time  and  its  value, 
as  the  work  is  done  at  odd  moments  in  the 
intervals  of  routine  branch  work.  If  this 
work  were  transferred  to  the  central  catalog- 
ing department,  no  branch  library  would  be 
willing  to  give  up  an  assistant,  so  that  we 
may  say  that  it  practically  costs  nothing. 

Our  chief  cataloger  figures  that  the  type- 
written cards  cost  us  about  o.q  cent  apiece, 
and  the  hand-written  cards  about  1.7  cents, 
while  L.  C.  cards  cost  about  2^  cents  each 
on  an  average.  These  are  prices  for  the  union 
catalog,  not  for  branch  catalogs,  since  work 
done  at  the  branches  cannot  be  estimated  as 
noted  above.  It  is  very  much  less,  however, 
in  the  case  of  the  L.  C.  cards  than  of  the 
others.  The  prices  also  do  not  include  cost 
of  administration,  supervision,  and  classifica- 
tion, but  represent  merely  the  mechanical 
making  of  the  card.  The  classification  of  L. 
C.  cards  does  not  aid  us. 

Our  chief  complaint  is  that  the  L.  C.  cards 
are  often  not  issued  until  too  late  to  be  of 
practical  service  in  catalogs  such  as  ours.  As 
above  noted,  we  often  cannot  and  do  not  wait 
for  them ; but  the  cards  that  we  do  receive 
come  to  us  usually  before  the  corresponding 
book,  so  that  there  is  no  delay  in  cataloging. 
In  regard  to  the  form,  our  chief  cataloger  re- 
gards the  repetition  of  the  author’s  name  in 
the  title  as  unnecessary,  and  objects  to  the 
regular  omission  of  the  joint  author’s  name  in 
the  author  line.  Otherwise  we  have  no  com- 
plaints to  make. 

On  the  whole  we  are  very  much  pleased 
with  the  L.  C.  cards,  and  would  not  give 
them  up  on  any  account.  The  cost  for  union 
cards  is  greater  than  when  the  cards  are 
written,  as  shown  above,  but  where  duplicates 
are  ordered  for  the  branches  the  cost  of  or- 
dering, per  card,  becomes  small,  and  the  ex- 
cess in  total  cost  must  be  very  little ; or  pos- 
sibly there  may  be  a saving,  especially  if  we 
take  into  account  other  work  on  the  cards  that 
it  is  difficult  to  include  in  an  estimate,  such 
as  looking  up  full  names  and  pseudonyms, 
and  assigning  subject  headings.  In  any  case 
the  cards  are  much  fuller  than  those  we 
should  make  ourselves  and  also  more  com- 
pact and  legible,  and  it  is  on  this  account. 
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rather  than  from  considerations  of  economy, 
that  we  prefer  them. 

Chicago  Public  Library  (Mr.  Roden) : 

This  library  is  a heavy  user  of  Library  of 
Congress  cards.  Besides  ordering  for  all  cur- 
rent accessions,  we  constantly  watch  the  proof 
sheets  for  long  contents  cards  and  analytical 
for  large  and  difficult  sets,  and  substitute 
these  for  our  own  mss.  cards  whenever  pos- 
sible. We  maintain  two  complete  dictionary 
catalogs  and  three  author  and  title  lists  of 
new  books.  Our  orders,  therefore,  average 
about  eight  cards  per  title.  The  following 
statement  is  based  upon  transactions  cover- 
ing the  past  four  months,  Jan.  1 to  May  I,  1906. 
Of  current  American  titles  ordered  we  re- 
ceived cards  for  73  per  cent. ; current  English, 
48  per  cent. ; current  German,  23  per  cent. ; 
French,  35  per  cent.  Of  the  current  Ameri- 
can (cards  and  books  ordered  simultaneously) 
42  per  cent,  of  cards  came  before  books,  and  of 
47  titles  which  bookseller  has  been  unable  to 
supply,  26  have  L.  C.  cards,  showing  among 
other  things  that  many  books  which  reach 
the  copyright  office  never  arrive  in  the  mar- 
ket. Total  number  of  titles  received  (aver- 
aging 8 cards  each)  2137,  of  which  less  than 
one-fourth  were  current  books,  the  rest  used 
for  cataloging  nine  branch  collections,  for  the 
Blackstone  Library,  and  for  special  back  work 
indicated  above.  Total  cost  in  money  for  all 
the  above  $127.96.  Total  cost  in  time,  i.e.,  in 
preparing  orders  and  receiving  and  distribut- 
ing cards,  about  one  day  in  four  weeks  for 
one  assistant.  This  latter  estimate  implies 
the  least  possible  amount  of  bookkeeping, 
checking,  tracing,  etc. 

We  are  convinced  that  much  of  the  gain  in 
time  may  be  dissipated  through  too  much  de- 
tail in  keeping  records  of  L.  C.  transactions, 
and  have  reduced  our  practice  to  the  mini- 
mum. We  send  to  L.  C.  a carbon  copy  of  our 
orders  as  sent  to  booksellers  and  foreign 
agents,  adding  serial  numbers  when  found  at 
the  time  when  order  card  is  written.  (Proof 
sheets  are  carefully  examined  as  received.) 
We  accept  the  “extra  charges”  levied  for  “ti- 
tles unarranged”  and  other  negligences  and 
ignorances,  rather  than  stop  to  correct  them. 
We  have  dropped  all  secondary  transactions, 
reorders,  extension  of  time  limit,  etc.,  as  not 
worth  the  time  they  take  up.  We  try  to  cast 
the  burden  of  clerical  work  on  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  estimate  that  it  still  costs  11s 
nearly  two  cents  per  title  to  order  the  printed 
cards.  Of  course  the  large  number  of  copies 
which  we  require  increases  very  materially  the 
saving  in  time  and  money  effected  by  their 
use.  We  do  not , consider  that  this  saving 
amounts  to  the  salary  of  one  assistant.  The 
saving  of  time  in  cataloging  a book  with 
printed  cards  as  against  written  (i.e.,  type- 
written) might  be  expressed  by  the  ratio  of 
35  to  15. 

By  way  of  citing  actual  economies,  we 
would  say  that  we  are  now  supplying  five  cat- 


alogs with  cards  for  all  new  books,  without 
delaying  unduly  the  progress  of  the  books  to 
the  shelves.  We  are  also  making  complete 
dictionary  catalogs  for  six  branch  reading 
rtcms  and  three  field  house  libraries  with  no 
other  help  than  one  extra  clerk  to  add  titles 
and  subject  headings.  The  catalog  of  the 
Blackstone  Branch,  now  kept  up  to  date, 
would  never  have  been  possible  with  the  staff 
available,  without  the  L.  C.  cards.  These  are 
the  mere  material  gains,  to  which  should  be 
added  the  advantages  on  the  score  of  greater 
accuracy  and  the  high  grade  of  work  done  on 
the  printed  cards,  greater  compactness,  es- 
pecially in  long  contents  cards,  legibility  and 
general  excellence  of  appearance  and  work- 
manship, which  cannot  be  computed,  but  are 
of  greater  importance  than  the  little  savings  in 
time  and  money.  But  over  against  these  ad- 
vantages must  be  set  the  mass  of  vexatious 
detail  and  the  amazing  pedantries  occasion- 
ally perpetrated  by  our  learned  colleagues  in 
the  name  of  bibliography,  inspiring  the 
thought  that  the  L.  C.  application  blanks 
should  include  clear  proof  of  a sense  of  hu- 
mor in  all  candidates  for  the  catalog  division. 
Regarding  the  distribution  section,  we  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  its  service  seems  to  us 
remarkably  prompt  and  accurate. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  (Dr.  Steiner)  : 

After  some  hesitation,  this  library  began 
ordering  Library  of  Congress  cards  in  the 
autumn  of  1904.  We  speedily  found  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  an  adequate  and  sys- 
tematic method  of  ordering  the  cards,  in  order 
to  make  use  of  them  satisfactorily.  This 
method  was  established  after  several  visits  to 
Washington.  We  obtained  the  galley  proof 
sheets  of  the  cards  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress ; we  also  tried  the  experiment  of  having 
two  of  the  travelling  card  cases  sent  us  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  use  in  recatalog- 
ing, etc.  While  these  cases  are  useful,  we 
have  found  that  it  is  much  more  satisfactory 
to  refer,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  cards  kept 
in  the  library  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
which  is  a depository  of  L.  C.  cards.  We 
use  all  the  L.  C.  cards  that  we  are  able  to  ob- 
tain, both  for  new  b6oks  and  for  such  por- 
tions of  the  library  as  it  seems  wise,  from 
time  to  time,  to  recatalog. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  the  cost  of  Li- 
brary of  Congress  cards  has  been  in  the  mat- 
ter of  time ; ordering  them  has  taken  a good 
deal  of  the  time  of  the  assistant  librarian,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  cards  has  taken  some 
time  in  the  cataloging  department.  In  money 
we  have  spent  from  the  beginning  of  our  or- 
ders $375.  We  find  that  they  effect  a decided 
saving  both  in  money  and  in  time ; through 
them  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  a great 
deal  of  recataloging  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  impossible.  In  addition  to  this 
saving  we  have  found  it  possible  without  in- 
creasing our  cataloging  force  to  catalog  more 
books  in  a given  time  than  previously,  and  to 
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double  the  number  of  cards  made  for  each 
book,  thus  establishing  for  the  first  time  a 
public  card  catalog  in  addition  to  the  official 
one.  We  feel  that  these  results  have  been 
important,  and  are  so  pleased  with  the  cards 
furnished  us,  and  with  the  satisfaction  we 
have  found  from  them,  that  we  have  no  criti- 
cism to  make  at  present. 

Cincinnati  Public  Library  (Mr.  Hodges)  : 

We  order  cards  for  all  books,  except  fic- 
tion, cataloged  in  our  main  library  and  13 
branches.  L.  C.  cards  are  us'pd  in  the 
branches  for  all  entries  except  adaptation  and 
picture  entries.  In  the  main  library  colored 
cards  are  used  for  bibliography,  biography  and 
criticism.  Between  July  1,  1905,  and  May  1, 
1906,  we  received  cards  for  5283  titles,  an  in- 
crease over  the  year  before.  There  were  302 
titles  returned  for  which  no  cards  could  be 
supplied. 

During  the  same  period  (July  1,  1905,  to 
May  1,  1906)  we  received  78,344  L.  C.  cards 
at  a cost  of  $439.99.  Time  spent  in  ordering 
these  cards  was  465  hours,  costing  $109.80, 
making  a total  cost  of  $549.79.  Another  ele- 
ment of  cost  is  the  time  spent  in  filing  the 
branch  cards,  all  of  which  cannot  be  used  im- 
mediately. 

The  cost  of  the  same  number  (78,344)  of 
blank  catalog  cards  would  be  $141.02.  Time 
is  saved  in  looking  up  entries.  In  case  of  a 
new  author  we  accept  the  L.  C.  entry.  The 
subject  headings  suggested  are  made  con- 
sistent with  what  has  been  done  previously. 
We  use  the  typewriter  for  all  cards  other  than 
L.  C.  cards.  The  average  minimum  cost  of 
cataloging  a book  with  L.  C.  cards  is  estimated 
at  $.06,  with  typewritten  cards  at  $.23.  It  is 
understood  that  this  is  merely  the  cost  of  cat- 
aloging the  book.  It  is  not  possible  to  say 
that  the  L.  C.  cards  save  salary  by  permitting 
an  assistant  to  do  other  work,  as  in  this  li- 
brary no  one  does  cataloging  exclusively. 

The  order  for  the  L.  C.  cards  is  sent  out 
at  the  same  time  as  the  order  for  the  book. 
Delay  in  distribution  of  the  cards  causes  in- 
convenience and  expense.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  put  the  book  in  circulation,  the  ex- 
pense of  cataloging  falls  on  us  and  not  on  the 
Library  of  Congress.  We  make  a temporary 
author  slip  indicating  all  the  subject  headings, 
practically  cataloging  the  book,  so  that  when 
the  L.  C.  cards  come  (or  fail  to  come)  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  put  on  the  call 
number  and  subject  headings.  In  these  cases 
the  L.  C.  cards  save  us  only  the  writing  of 
the  secondary  cards.  The  expense  of  making 
our  temporary  slip,  revising,  filing  and  with- 
drawing it,  should  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
L.  C.  cards. 

Detroit  Public  Library  (Mr.  Utley)  : 

Of  the  46,460  cards  added  to  our  several 
catalogs  (including  those  of  five  branches)  in 
1905,  only  4585  were  from  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  small  proportion  is  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  we  give  no  orders  for 


the  branches,  nor  for  French,  German  or 
Polish  books,  nor  for  the  fiction  and  medical 
catalogs,  which  are  on  no.  32  cards.  We  do 
not  order  for  our  imported  books,  having 
learned  by  experience  that  the  small  number 
of  cards  which  the  Library  of  Congress  is 
able  to  supply  makes  it  not  worth  our  while 
to  send  in  such  orders.  We  do  not  use  the 
cards  for  analytical,  preferring  the  shorter, 
simpler  form  which  we  had  long  ago  adopted, 
and  which  we  are  careful  to  restrict  to  such 
matter  as  distinctly  relates  to  the  subject  en- 
try. Neither  do  we  use  them  for  title  entries, 
choosing  a brief  entry,  or  one  only  sufficient 
to  exactly  identify  the  book  sought,  rather 
than  the  cumbrous  entry  with  so  much  detail 
entirely  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  a title  card. 
We  order  duplicate  sets  for  the  children’s  de- 
partment, as  well  as  duplicates  for  subjects 
only,  for  the ' reference  room  catalog.  The 
form  of  some  cards  is  found  on  receipt  to  be 
so  different  from  that  adopted  by  us  that  they 
cannot  be  used,  except  by  considerable  loss 
of  time  and  great  disfigurement,  and  they  are 
therefore  destroyed.  Sometimes  these  misfits 
come  owing  to  want  of  detail  in  making  the 
order. 

With  the  small  number  of  L.  C.  cards  used 
by  us,  we  do  not  begin  to  save  the  salary  of 
an  assistant.  In  ordering  for  a large  parcel 
of  books  it  is  necessary  to  examine  each  one 
with  reference  to  the  scope  of  cards  which 
can  be  furnished,  also  to  review  each  with 
reference  to  number  of  cards  needed ; then 
write  the  order,  pack  away  the  books  for 
waiting,  and  upon  receipt  of  the  cards  com- 
pare, change  if  necessary  for  adaptation,  fit 
with  our  own  numbers  and  adjust  to  our  sub- 
ject headings.  Of  course,  time  is  consumed  in 
some  of  the  same  processes  necessarily  at- 
tending the  preparation  of  cards  ourselves, 
but  there  is  much  less  handling  of  both  books 
and  cards. 

So  far  as  this  library  is  concerned,  we  do 
not  see  any  actual  economies  in  the  use  of 
these  cards. 

Springfield  City  Library  (Mr.  Wellman)  : 

This  library  uses  L.  C.  cards  for  cataloging 
all  its  current  books  except  fiction  and  all  the 
books  which  it  is  recataloging,  so  far  as  its 
books  fall  within  the  scope  of  stock.  The 
cards  are  also  used  freely  for  analytical,  the 
subject  headings  being  typewritten  at  the  top, 
and  the  chapter  or  essay  dealt  with  underlined 
in  red  ink  in  the  contents  printed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  card.  Besides  the  cards  ordered  for  the 
two  complete  card  catalogs  of  the  library,  a 
printed  card  is  used  for  the  shelf  list  and  an- 
other as  copy  for  the  monthly  bulletin.  Ex- 
tra cards  are  ordered  also  for  the  j uvenile  cat- 
alog, the  special  catalog  of  the  fine  arts  col- 
lection, and  the  special  catalog  of  the  genea- 
logical department. 

These  printed  cards  cost  the  library  slightly 
less  than  two-thirds  of  a cent  apiece.  The 
cost  of  simply  copying  these  cards  in  manu- 
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script  would  be  more  than  three  times  as 
great,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  additional  ex- 
pense involved  in  looking  up  thebibliographical 
data,  authors’  full  names,  etc.,  that  are  sup- 
plied on  the  printed  cards.  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  a slight  expenditure  of  time  in  ordering 
and  handling  the  printed  cards,  but  this  is  in- 
considerable. 

The  subject  headings  suggested  at  the  bot- 
tom of  certain  classes  of  the  printed  cards  are 
exceedingly  useful,  and  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  have  these  headings  indicated  on 
as  large  a proportion  of  the  cards  as  is  pos- 
sible. 

In  most  instances  the  cards  are  received 
with  great  promptness.  When,  as  occasion- 
ally happens,  there  is  a delay,  the  book,  if  in 
demand,  is  placed  in  circulation  and  a tempo- 
rary author  card  is  placed  in  the  catalog.  The 
stock  for  this  card  is  yellow  and  has  printed 
at  the  bottom  “This  book  has  been  received, 
but  has  not  yet  been  cataloged.” 

Utica  Public  Library  (Miss  Underhill)  : 

This  library  makes  use  of  the  L.  C.  cards 
for  the  main  catalog  and  also  for  the  catalog 
in  the  children’s  room,  adding  subject  head- 
ings and  title  entries  with  the  typewriter,  and 
when  necessary,  the  titles  of  analytical  in  the 
form  of  a note.  We  do  not  attempt  to  make 
the  details  of  imprint  correspond  to  our  pre- 
viously adopted  rules.  Notes  are  frequently 
used  to  elucidate  any  doubtful  points. 

It  is  difficult  to  specify  the  actual  cost  and 
amount  saved,  but  we  know  that  the  saving  of 
time  and  money  is  very  great,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  time  spent  in  making  out 
the  card  orders  and  checking  them  up,  etc. 
This  saving  of  time  makes  possible  more  an- 
alytical work  and  at  the  same  time  the  work 
is  more  easily  kept  up  to  date.  The  use  of 
the  printed  cards  relieves  the  cataloging  work 
of  much  of  its  drudgery,  making  time  for  the 
catalogers  to  do  more  interesting  work  in  the 
department,  or  to  find  a change  of  occupation 
in  another  department. 

From  recent  orders  the  following  facts  ap- 
pear : About  .3000  cards  were  received  at  an 
expense  of  $40  deposited  and  an  estimated  cost 
of  $6  for  the  time  spent  in  preparation  of  card 
orders,  checking  and  arranging.  This  $46 
thus  spent  saved  (1)  the  cost  of  cards,  $9; 
(2)  time  spent  in  writing  that  number  of 
cards,  $40;  (3)  time  spent  in  looking  up  full 
names  and  revision,  $25 ; an  estimated  total  of 
$74. 

The  cards  are  in  most  instances  received 
promptly,  often  before,  the  receipt  of  the  book, 
and  very  few  mistakes  are  made  in  filling  the 
orders.  Occasionally  the  cards  for  books  in 
great  demand  are  not  forthcoming  for  three 
or  four  weeks  after  the  order  is  sent  in,  even 
when  the  cards  are  ordered  almost  as  soon  as 
the  book  is  issued.  Temporary  author  and 
title  cards  are  made  and  inserted  in  the  cata- 
log covering  the  period  of  waiting. 

We  feel  that  no  work  in  library  co-operation 
is  of  greater  usefulness  than  this,  that  the  sav- 


ing of  time  and  the  elimination  of  much  of 
the  routine  work  are  strong  points  in  its 
favor.  As  a library  of  moderate  size  and  mod- 
erate income,  we  would  most  heartily  com- 
mend the  use  of  these  printed  catalog  cards. 

Salem  Public  Library  (Mr.  Jones)  : 

The  Salem  Public  Library,  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Peabody  Institute,  Peabody, 
share  a subscription  to  the  L.  C.  galley  proofs, 
this  library  paying  $7.50  a year  as  its  pro- 
portion. On  receipt  of  galleys  the  librarian 
draws  off  on  “P”  slips  the  titles  and  serial 
numbers  of  books  already  ordered  or  which 
we  are  likely  to  buy.  These  are  filed  alpha- 
betically by  author.  When  a lot  of  new  books 
reaches  the  cataloger  she  runs  through  this 
slip  catalog  and  takes  out  siips  for  all  titles 
found.  This  enables  her  to  order  cards  for 
such  books  by  serial  number.  We  also  get 
numbers  from  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  and  from 
other  sources.  Cards  for  other  books  “within 
the  scope”  are  ordered  by  author  and  title  on 
slips.  We  have  kept  no  record  of  the  number 
of  titles  for  which  cards  cannot  be  furnished 
within  the  time  limit — in  our  case  four  weeks 
— but  the  number  is  now  very  small  and  would 
be  smaller  if  we  were  less  prompt  in  buying 
new  books. 

The  financial  statement  of  our  printed  card 
account  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  Dec.  1,  1904,  to 
Nov.  30,  1905,  is  as  follows : 


839  titles  (2578  cards)  cost $27.18 

Rebates,  15%  on  11.75 1.75 


Galley  proofs 7.50 


$32-93 

The  net  cost,  including  galleys,  is  3.9  cents 
per  title.  The  blank  cards  for  the  weight 
used  cost  $2.40  per  thousand.  We,  therefore, 
pay  only  $26.73  a year,  or  a little  over  50  cents 
a week,  for  the  service  rendered  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  estimate  of  the 
saving  in  time  by  the  use  of  printed  cards  as 
the  cataloger  does  other  work  besides  cata- 
loging. I think,  however,  that  the  saving  is 
very  small,  if  the  time  spent  in  going  through 
the  galley  proofs  and  keeping  accounts  is  con- 
sidered. Even  if  there  is  no  saving  in  time  or 
salaries,  I believe  the  small  extra  expense  is 
justified  because  of  the  better  cards  secured 
for  our  catalog.  Printed  cards  are  more  legi- 
ble than  written,  and  the  fact  that  all  the  cards 
for  a book  agree  in  all  details  does  away  with 
the  careful  revision  of  every  card  necessary- 
in  the  days  of  hand  or  typewritten  cards. 
Furthermore,  for  the  trifling  sum  mentioned 
above  we  have  the  services  of  the  highly- 
trained  catalogers  and  the  fine  bibliographical 
resources  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  An- 
other advantage  in  our  case  is  that  we  are  able 
to  place  books  more  promptly  before  the  pub- 
lic. They  are  shelved  as  soon  as  they  are  ac- 
cessioned, pasted  and  shelflisted,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  the  printed  cards,  when  received, 
have  to  be  compared  with  the  books.  Some- 
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times  questions  of  author,  entry  or  subject 
heading  arise,  and  the  cataloger  needs  to  see 
the  books  again,  but  such  cases  are  few. 

Some  librarians  have  objected  to  the  ful- 
ness of  the  L.  C.  entries,  but  I consider  such 
criticism  unfounded.  It  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible for  the  L.  C.  to  print  two  kinds  of 
cards,  one  intended  only  for  sale,  as  the  only 
excuse  that  it  can  give  for  doing  the  work  at 
all  is  that  they  simply  furnish  duplicates  of 
what  they  are  already  printing  for  their  own 
use.  This  is  on  the  same  basis  as  that  on 
which  other  public  documents  are  sold.  If  at 
any  future  time  such  a special  cataloging 
and  printing  should  be  undertaken  it  would, 
of  course,  be  necessary  to  include  the  cost  of 
cataloging  in  the  price  of  the  cards,  thereby 
increasing  the  cost  to  libraries.  At  present 
we  pay  only  for  stock,  presswork,  and  dis- 
tribution. In  cases  where  I have  sugggested 
changes  in  the  direction  of  shortening  and 
simplification  of  entry  Mr.  Hanson  has  been 
able  to  give  good  reasons  for  their  present 
practice,  and  I have  decided  that  changes 
which  suggest  themselves  as  desirable  in  the 
cataloging  of  the  few  current  and  compara- 
tively simple  books  in  the  English  language 
bought  by  the  average  public  library  are  unde- 
sirable when  one  considers  the  whole  range  of 
ancient  and  modern  literature  in  all  languages. 
After  all,  I doubt  if  the  public,  for  whom  we 
make  our  catalogs,  is  so  much  troubled  by 
such  matters  as  we  imagine.  As  for  the  li- 
brarian, he  never  knows  when  any  informa- 
tion given  on  the  card  may  be  useful. 

Hartford  Public  Library  (Miss  Crocker)  : 

We  order  cards  for  all  current  books  and 
for  all  other  additions  for  which  we  can  ob- 
tain L.  C.  cards.  We  average  three  cards  to 
a book,  and  have  only  one  catalog.  The  or- 
ders are  made  from  the  books  by  author  and 
title. 

The  average  cost  in  money  of  our  cards  has 
been  $25  each  year.  No  account  has  been 
made  of  the  time  saved,  although  we  feel  that 
there  is  such  a saving.  We  have  only  one  reg- 
ular cataloger,  an  expert  cataloger  giving  us 
what  time  she  can  each  year.  As  we  do  our 
work  more  rapidly  with  the  L.  C.  cards,  we 
save  both  money  and  time  by  having  them. 
They  save  salary  by  permitting  the  cataloger 
to  do  other  work  also.  Time  is  saved  in  not 
having  to  look  up  full  names  for  authors  and 
dates  for  biography  headings  and  in  the  sup- 
plying of  names  for  pseudonymous  books. 
Up  to  January  of  this  year  we  have  had  to 
use  a cutting  and  punching  outfit  to  reduce 
the  cards  to  the  index  size  required  for  our 
old  catalog.  In  January  a new  case  was  add- 
ed for  our  catalog,  with  the  large  cards,  and 
now  that  we  can  file  the  L.  C.  cards  without 
cutting  them,  we  find  a much  greater  saving 
in  time. 

One  criticism  is  that  the  cards  have  much 
more  exact  work  than  we  put  on  our  cards, 
as  to  paging,  etc.  When  the  full  cards  are 
used  for  title  and  other  secondary  cards  they 


are  somewhat  confusing  to  the  user.  We  get 
no  help  from  the  cards  for  books  that  puzzle 
us  the  most  as  to  classification  and  headings. 
The  simple  headings  that  we  would  naturally 
use  are  always  given,  but  there  is  no  attention 
apparently  given  to  a book  that  is  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  decide  about  and  for  which  we  would 
like  some  gain  in  time. 

Medford  Public  Library  (Miss  Sargent)  : 

The  L.  C.  cards  are  a great  boon  to  us,  even 
if  they  should  be  more  expensive  than  our 
former  method  of  cataloging,  which  is  not 
the  case.  We  are  not  able  to  employ  an  ex- 
pert cataloger,  but  are  obliged  to  make  use  of 
an  attendant  whose  chief  accomplishment  is 
penmanship,  and  the  expense  is  reckoned  on 
her  salary  and  not  on  that  of  an  expert  cata- 
loger. 

All  cards  that  we  can  possibly  obtain  are 
purchased  from  the  L.  C.,  but  are  used  only 
for  the  public  catalog.  Cost  may  be  estimated 
as  follows : 

L.  C.  cards 

1002  cards  for  324  books. 

a in  money $8.46 

b in  time  for  procuring  numbers  at 
the  state  lie  use  and  material 

for  slips 2.85 

$11.31 

Cost  if  cataloged  at  library 

1002  cards  for  324  books 

Material  for  cards $3.00 

Time  of  writer  of  cards 33.00 

Time  of  supt.  of  catalog 2.52 

$38.52 

Saving  in  money  on  324  books $27.21 

On  1500  or  1600  books,  the  number  we  usu- 
ally add,  the  saving  (approximately) 

would  be  per  year $136.05 

To  my  mind  the  advantages  besides  that  of 
economy  are  as  follows  : 

No  cards  are  wasted;  the  errors,  if  made, 
come  upon  the  Library  of  Congress  and  not 
upon  the  individual  library.  Any  errors  de- 
tected on  these  cards,  which  are  very  few,  are 
rectified  by  the  L.  C. 

No  time  is  wasted  in  searching  for  and  veri- 
fying names  of  authors.  The  L.  C.  has 
greater  facilities  for  this  work  than  the  ordi- 
nary library  has. 

The  subject  headings  which  are  suggested 
on  some  of  the  cards  are  helpful  to  many. 

The  dates  of  birth  and  death  of  authors 
which  appear  are  a valuable  help  for  biograph- 
ical entries,  and  also  serve  as  a means  of  iden- 
tification of  authors  having  the  same  name. 

The  printed  card  is  much  more  legible 
than  the  written  one,  and  on  it  can  be  placed 
more  data. 

The  time  saved  from  the  cataloging  can  be 
used  by  the  assistant  in  other  necessary  work. 

St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  (Mr.  Gifford)  : 

We  began  the  use  of  these  cards  when  I be- 
came librarian,  February,  1904.  Our  card 
catalog  was  inadequate  and  was  not  made  on 
cards  of  standard  size.  We  have  bought  L.  C. 
cards  for  all  new  books  for  which  they  were 
procurable,  and  we  are  gradually  destroying 
the  old  cards,  made  for  books  acquired  pre- 
vious to  1904,  and  substituting  those  of  the 
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Library  of  Congress  in  all  cases  where  they 
are  to  be  had.  When  they  cannot  be  had,  we 
use  typewritten  cards.  This  library  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  books  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  the  Middle  West,  and  the  L.  C. 
travelling  catalog  of  American  history  was 
of  great  assistance  to  us.  We  bought  about 
$100  worth  of  cards  from  this  catalog,  and  we 
have  made  considerable  purchases  from  sev- 
eral of  the  other  travelling  catalogs. 

We  have  thus  far  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
our  L.  C.  card  catalog  account  $375,  and  the 
amount  still  standing  to  our  credit  will  surely 
last  through  the  remainder  of  this  year.  As 
I began  to  use  these  cards  as  soon  as  I came 
here,  I can  give  no  definite  statistics  as  to 
the  saving  they  effect  in  comparison  with  an 
entirely  different  method  of  cataloging.  But, 
throwing  aside  the  great  advantage  of  having 
printed  cards,  I know  that  I am  speaking  mod- 
erately in  saying  that  the  employment  of  two 
catalogers  would  not  have  enabled  us  to  make 
the  progress  made  thus  far.  I think  the 
amount  of  work  so  far  accomplished  would 
have  cost  five  times  as  much  had  we  not  used 
the  L.  C.  cards. 

Among  the  other  reports  received,  Pratt 
Institute  Free  Library  (Miss  Lord)  reports 
that  L.  C.  cards  are  ordered  for  all  Ameri- 
can copyright  books  and  for  all  books  in 
the  “A.  L.  A.  catalog.”  As  the  library’s  cata- 
loging from  January  to  June  is  done  by  the 
library  school  students,  under  supervision,  the 
saving,  if  any,  effected  by  use  of  L.  C.  cards 
•cannot  be  estimated.  The  form  of  the  cards 
is  regarded  as  too  elaborate  for  the  use  of  an 
•ordinary  public  library,  but  this  is  not  a 
serious  disadvantage,  as  in  consulting  the 
cards  the  superfluous  items  are  ignored.  It  is 
added : “Although  I believe  the  L.  C.  cards 
save  a certain  amount  of  time,  I think  their 
greatest  value  to  a library  is  in  the  greater 
legibility  and  ease  of  use  by  the  general  pub- 
lic.” 

Essex  Institute  reports  that  L.  C.  cards  are 
used  for  the  general  cataloging  of  the  library. 
Comparatively  few  current  books  are  bought. 
A subject  order  has  been  placed  for  all  cards 
relating  to  China,  and  these  are  used  to  com- 
pile a bibliography.  While  no  definite  state- 
ment as  to  amount  of  money  or  time  saved 
can  be  made,  it  is  felt  that  it  is  an  economy  to 
buy  the  printed  cards  both  on  account  of  the 
saving  of  time  and  their  greater  legibility  and 
uniformity. 

For  Forbes  Library,  Northampton,  which 
was  formerly  an  extensive  user  of  L.  C.  cards, 
Mr.  Cutter  reports  that  the  use  of  the  cards 


has  been  “almost  entirely  abandoned,  substi- 
tuting for  them  a much  abbreviated  entry 
copied  on  the  typewriter.”  He  says : 

“My  reasons  for  abandoning  the  use  of  the 
cards  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows : The 
time  required  in  writing  the  title  of  the  book 
as  an  order  for  the  card,  and  filing  the  du- 
plicate carbon  copy  which  we  use  in  check- 
ing up  the  receipt  of  the  card,  in  sorting  out 
the  cards  to  correspond  with  the  books,  and 
in  changing  the  entry  on  the  card  to  corre- 
spond with  the  variations  of  the  edition,  pub- 
lisher and  date,  occupies  so  much  time  that 
I am  convinced  that,  under  the  conditions 
under  which  we  are  working,  it  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  our  present  method  of  home 
cataloging.  My  chief  objection  to  the  form 
of  entry  of  the  L.  C.  card  is  that  it  contains 
so  much  as  to  be  bewildering  to  the  ordinary 
reader;  that  it  contains  abbreviations  which 
may  be  mistaken  by  the  reader  for  the  call 
number  in  the  library;  that  the  subject  head- 
ings adopted  by  the  Library  of  Congress  often 
do  not  agree  with  our  choice  of  subject  head- 
ings. 

“Please  understand  that  our  conditions  here 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  in  many 
other  libraries ; that  we  have  a large  collection 
of  uncataloged  books  which  must  be  rendered 
available  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  we  are 
working  with  catalogers  who  receive  very 
moderate  salaries,  hence  can  do  the  mechan- 
ical work  at  a comparatively  slight  cost;  that 
we  are  able  to  use  the  unpaid  services  of 
pupil  assistants  in  connection  with  our  cata- 
loging, rewarding  them  only  by  the  experi- 
ence gained.  Our  author  cards  in  the  catalog 
contain  no  information  with  reference  to  the 
book  except  the  place  of  publication  and  the 
date,  and  the  statement  that  the  book  is  il- 
lustrated if  this  is  the  case.  We  have  aban- 
doned all  idea  of  making  a bibliographically 
correct  entry  for  each  book  in  our  library, 
leaving  that  to  the  book  collector  and  the  bib- 
liophile. We  are  forced  to  use  a large  amount 
of  help  at  low  salaries  by  the  exigencies  of 
our  fund  for  maintenance.  The  chief  advan- 
tage, it  seems  to  me,  in  the  use  of  L.  C. 
cards  is  that  it  makes  it  possible  to  obtain 
a correct  entry,  legibly  made,  for  the  library 
where  there  is  no  trained  cataloger,  and  to 
obtain  it  at  a fair  cost;  but,  under  the  condi- 
tions existing  here,  we  feel  it  best  to  first  cata- 
log our  library  in  the  simplest  possible  manner, 
and,  when  this  is  done,  to  spend  our  money 
and  time  in  making  analytical  entries  for 
such  works  as  need  them.  We  are  using  the 
typewriter  entirely  for  our  library  work,  and 
each  cataloger  writes  her  own  cards  on  the 
machine.” 

From  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh, 
which  has  never  used  the  L.  C.  cards,  Miss 
Mann  sends  the  following  report  on  its  cata- 
loging work  in  relation  to  this  subject: 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  began 
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the  printing  of  its  own  catalog  cards  in  1898, 
that  is  to  say  about  four  years  before  the  offer 
was  made  by  the  Library  of  Congress  to  fur- 
nish printed  cards  to  libraries.  The  details 
as  to  form  and  style  of  composition  were 
worked  out  with  great  care  at  that  time  and 
a card  was  chosen  which  should  be  standard 
in  so  far  as  standards  had  then  been  deter- 
mined. Simplicity  was  thought  to  be  one  of 
the  first  requisites  for  a catalog  to  be  used  by 
the  constituents  of  a public  library  in  a com- 
munity having  the  industrial  character  of 
Pittsburgh.  To  accomplish  that  purpose  few 
imprint  items  were  included  on  the  cards  and 
any  unusual  characteristics  of  the  book  were 
mentioned  in  a note  and  in  non-technical 
terms. 

An  item  that  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  to  be  included  on  the  card  is 
a note  designed  to  guide  the  reader  in  the 
selection  of  his  books  by  mentioning  the  scope 
and  character  of  the  book  and  its  relation  to 
other  books  covering  the  same  field  of  knowl- 
edge. This  feature  of  our  catalog  has  had  a 
large  development  and  has  been  greatly  ap- 
preciated. These  annotations  are  written  by 
persons  especially  qualified  for  the  task  and 
are  regarded  as  of  the  highest  worth  to  the 
users  of  our  catalog.  Here  is  an  item  in  cat- 
aloging which  few  libraries  have  had  to  con- 
sider, but  to  this  library  it  is  that  one  which 
we  should  be  most  unwilling  to  give  up. 

The  face  of  the  cards  issued  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  is  so  fully  covered  by  title,  bib- 
liographical details,  subject  headings,  etc., 
requisite  to  its  work,  that  there  is  no  space 
left  on  the  majority  of  the  cards  for  printing 
our  annotation,  even  if  an  arrangement  were 
feasible  whereby  it  could  be  done  with  econ- 
omy. When  the  use  of  these  cards  was  under 
discussion  by  this  library,  it  was  suggested, 
for  example,  that  the  note  be  printed  on  a 
second  card,  but  experience  has  proved  that 
second  cards  are  seldom  consulted,  and  we  did 
not  feel  justified  in  thus  adding  to  the  bulk  of 
our  catalog.  In  short,  no  satisfactory  solution 
was  found,  although  numerous  attempts  were 
made  looking  to  that  end. 

As  the  work  is  now  organized  here  the 
same  linotype  slugs  that  are  used  for  the  cat- 
alog cards,  including  the  annotation,  are 
again  used  at  slight  cost  to  print  our  Monthly 
Bulletin.  By  any  other  arrangement  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  would 
be  largely  increased  and  its  free  use  locally 
considerably  circumscribed  thereby. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations  that 
have  kept  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  cards  in  abeyance.  It  has 
been  given  careful  and  repeated  consideration. 
Nor  is  it  by  any  means  regarded  as  a closed 
question.  Indeed,  plans  are  under  way  at  the 
present  moment  looking  to  further  experi- 
ment, in  the  hope  that  advantage  may  yet  be 
taken  of  this  splendid  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  NUMBER 
OF  CATALOG  CARDS  TO  A BOOK 

In  January,  1905,  I published  in  the  Library 
journal  some  statistics  dealing  with  the  num- 
ber of  cards  needed  in  the  author  catalog  in 
cataloging  a single  title.  These  figures  were 
based  on  the  records  of  the  cataloging  work 
in  the  Library  of  Princeton  University  for  15 
months  in  1903  and  1904.  There  was  not 
then  available  any  record  of  subject  cards, 
and  hence  the  showing  was  incomplete.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  I ventured  to  publish 
the  figures  in  the  hope  that  others  might  con- 
tribute their  records  to  the  discussion.  The 
following  are  the  statistics  for  14  months 
(October,  1904,  to  December,  1905,  inclusive, 
omitting  August,  1905). 


Total  number  of  main  entry  cards 11,375 

Total  number  of  author  analytical  cards 2,640 

Subject  cards 16,^07 

Editor,  translator,  and  all  other  reference 

cards 3,425 

Total  number  of  “additions”  recorded 3,581 

Problems  requiring  study  of  former  entries..  2,105 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  were  13,997  main 
entry  and  author  analytical  cards  placed  in 
the  author  catalog  to  16,807  cards  placed  in 
the  subject  catalog.  This,  means  that  there 
were  made  1 .2— (—  subject  cards  for  each  au- 
thor card,  and  1.479+  subject  cards  for  each 
main  author  entry.*  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
number  of  subject  cards  per  author  entry 
(main  and  analytical)  is  low  (1.2+).  This 
is  the  direct  result  of  a consistent  attempt  to 
enter  under  the  most  specific  and  definite  sub- 
ject heading  possible,  rather  than  the  conse- 
quence of  any  policy  of  limiting  the  number 
of  subject  cards.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  effect  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  rule 
obtaining  in  some  libraries  of  making  but  a 
single  subject  card  for  an  author  card.  It 
may  be  suggested  that  the  purpose  of  this 
rigid  rule  is  met  almost  as  well  by  insisting 
on  the  definite,  specific  subject,  as  by  the  Pro- 
crustean treatment.  The  flexibility  allowed 
in  the  former  method  has  undoubted  advan- 
tages. 

In  the  29  months  covered  by  the  records 
given  in  the  former  article  and  those  now 
published  there  were  23,430  main  entry  cards 
made  and  6300  author  analytical.  The  total 
number  of  author  cards  made  was  thus  29,730. 
There  were  7625  reference  cards  of  all  sorts, 
including  all  the  “added  entries”  as  well  as 
the  general  references.  These  are  25.64  per 
cent,  of  the  combined  author  entries  and  32.58 
per  cent,  of  the  main  entries.  (The  figures  for 
the  first  15  months  were  26.67  per  cent,  and 


* It  should  be  said  that  there  were  perhaps  some 
300  author  entries  which  for  various  reasons  were 
not  represented  in  the  subject  catalog.  This  happens 
in  all  catalogs  more  or  less,  but  the  number  is  too 
slight  to  affect  the  general  result  greatly.  Our 
theory  is  that  every  book  has  one  or  more  subject 
cards,  but  exceptions,  such  as  texts  of  the  Bible,  etc., 
occur. 
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34.78  per  cent.,  respectively.)  The  author 
analytical  were  26.8  per  cent,  of  the  main 
entry  cards  (30.39  per  cent,  in  the  first  IS 
months).  Therefore  to  every  main  entry 
made  in  these  29  month*  there  were  1 -5938— f- 
cards  in  the  author  catalog,  and  to  every  main 
entry  made  in  the  14  months  1.479-f-  cards  in 
the  subject  catalog.  The  average  number  of 
cards  to  each  main  entry  (or  title)  resulting 
from  a combination  of  these  figures  was,  then, 
30728. 

In  considering  the  cost  of  cataloging  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  “additions” 
to  sets  already  in  the  library  and  entered 
(made  by  binding  or  by  the  publication  of 
later  volumes,  etc.),  which  are  not  included  in 
the  preceding  figures,  were  6600  in  these  29 
months.  These  “additions”  were  28.1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  titles,  and  re- 
quired no  small  portion  of  the  total  time  of 
cataloging.  Finally,  4167  questions  of  pre- 
vious entry  required  investigation  and  study 
because  of  various  reasons  directly  connected 
with  new  cataloging.  The  figures  for  the  29 
months  are  substantially  in  agreement  with 
those  for  the  first  15.  The  chief  discrepancy 
is  in  the  number  of  author  analytical,  which 
is  now  seen  to  have  been  correctly  pro- 
nounced high  in  the  comments  on  the  first 
record.  If  any  marked  discrepancy  occurs  in 
the  records  for  1906,  it  will  probably  be  pub- 
lished, but  considering  the  practical  similarity 
of  the  figures  for  the  two  periods,  I regard  it 
as  highly  improbable  that  noteworthy  differ- 
ences will  be  observed.  It  may  be  confidently 
stated  that  under  a system  of  reasonably  full 
and  careful  cataloging,  involving  the  analysis 
of  most  books  which  demand  separate  entries 
for  distinct  parts,  and  insisting  on  the  assign- 
ment of  definite  and  minute  subjects,  there 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  cards 
required  in  the  catalog. 

There  is  a corollary  to  this  proposition  of 
no  small  importance.  Granted  the  accuracy 
of  the  basis  of  reckoning,  it  is  a very  simple 
matter  to  compute  the  growth  of  the  card 
catalog  in  its  relations  to  the  growth  of  the 
library.  Few  of  our  newer  library  buildings 
seem  to  have  been  planned  with  any  very  defi- 
nite views  on  this  point.  The  amount  of  floor 
space  and  light  assigned  to  rooms  intended 
for  the  consultation  of  the  card  catalog  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  carefully  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  the  library's  future  growth. 
This  is  almost  always  provided  for  in  the 
matter  of  shelving  for  books,  as  is  well 
known.  Without  citing  names,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  some  of  our  large  libraries  are  al- 
ready finding  themselves  hampered  for  lack 
of  room  for  the  proper  consultation  under  fa- 
vorable conditions  of  their  card  catalogs.  Es- 
pecially are  they  troubled  with  regard  to 
proper  lighting. 


Now  the  average  card  catalog  tray  as  made 
at  the  present  day  is  35  cm.  long  in  the  clear. 
30  cm.  is  the  greatest  length  that  can  be  util- 
ized and  allow  the  necessary  “play”  to  insure 
ease  of  consultation,  while  29  cm.  would  be  a 
much  safer  basis.  Allowing  29  cm.,  the  great- 
est number  of  cards  of  the  thickness  of  those 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  stock  (“r”  weight, 
of  the  Library  Bureau)  which  can  be  placed 
in  a tray  is  about  940.  But  guides  are 
needed,  and  must  be  of  thick  cardboard 
and  numerous,  and  the  number  practically 
housed  in  a single  tray  is  thus  reduced 
to  about  800.*  The  lighter  cards  in  use 
(“1”  weight,  L.  B.)  will  average  about  1000 
to  the  tray.  That  is,  one  tray  of  the  ordinary 
Library  Bureau  standard  size  will  provide 
space  for  cards  for  260.3  titles  if  “r”  weight 
(Library  of  Congress  or  John  Crerar  cards) 
are  used,  and  for  322.83  titles  if  “1”  weight 
cards  are  employed  in  the  library.  Therefore 
for  each  thousand  titles  added  to  the  library, 
3.84  trays  must  be  provided  if  the  “r”  weight 
cards  are  used,  and  3.09  trays  for  the  “1” 
weight  cards.  Of  course  it  is  a simple  matter 
to  make  the  computation  for  other  styles  of 
tray.  The  relation  between  titles  and  volumes 
is  not  known  to  me  from  any  computations  on 
a large  scale,  but  the  excess  of  volumes  over 
titles  on  the  shelves  of  our  libraries  can  hard- 
ly be  greater  than  20  per  cent.  So  much  of 
the  work  recorded  in  the  figures  given  above 
was  recataloging  of  one  kind  and  another 
that  our  accessions  for  the  period  covered  do 
not  furnish  any  accurate  data  to  decide  this 
question.  Accessions  are  usually  reckoned  in 
volumes.  Libraries  are  usually  built  to  pro- 
vide shelving  for  so  many  thousand  volumes, 
and  are  so  planned  as  to  allow  an  extension  of 
so  many  thousand  more.  For  every  addi- 
tional 1000  titles,  or  about  1200  volumes,  pro- 
vided for  in  shelving,  the  architect  must  pro- 
vide space  in  the  card  catalog  room  for  about 
three  to  three  and  eight-tenths  trays,  supposing; 
the  present  size  tray  to  remain  the  standard. 
Moreover  he  must  so  arrange  his  windows  or 
his  artificial  light  that  these  additional  trays, 
shall  receive  good  light.  This  is  a most  im- 
portant matter,  as  the  light  must  penetrate  the 
tray  to  the  bottom  of  the  cards.  He  must  al- 
low considerable  floor  space  for  persons  con- 
sulting the  growing  catalog.  It  may  be  re- 
marked in  closing  that  he  will  do  well  not  to 
plan  to  range  all  his  catalog  cases  around  the 
walls  of  the  room,  but  probably  had  best 
group  them  in  tiers  back  to  back,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  most  compact  bookstacks,  if  he 
is  to  conserve  space  and  light  and  promote  the 
convenience  of  the  users  of  the  library. 

Wm.  Warner  Bishop, 
Princeton  University  Library. 

* Mr.  Hanson  tells  me  that  this  is  his  calculation 
also. 
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GREENWOOD’S  LIBRARY  FOR 
LIBRARIANS 

From  Manchester  Public  Free  Libraries  Quarterly 
Record,  v.  9,  no.  3 

The  Manchester  Public  Free  Libraries 
have  recently  received  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Greenwood  a most  magnificent  donation. 
This  gift  is  “The  Thomas  Greenwood  library 
for  librarians,”  containing  at  present  nearly 
10,000  volumes.  It  is  Mr.  Greenwood’s  in- 
tention to  provide,  by  a generous  endowment, 
for  the  future  extension  of  what  is  already 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  its  kind  in 
existence.  Mr.  Greenwood’s  idea  has  been 
to  bring  together  a library  of  such  books  as 
may  be  of  professional  service  to  librarians. 
For  this  purpose  he  has  gathered  the  writings 
of  the  great  bibliographers,  Brunet,  Watt, 
De  Bure,  David  Clement,  and  a host  of 
others.  Here  are  not  only  the  extensive  writ- 
ings of  Dibdin  and  Querard,  but  smaller 
monographs,  including  a long  series  of  the 
essays  in  which  Gabriel  Peignot  expended 
much  of  his  varied  erudition.  Long  sets  of 
periodicals  from  the  severe  “Jugemens  des 
savans”  to  the  ornate  “Livre”  contain  a world 
of  out-of-the-way  information.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  bibliographies  of  individual 
authors,  including  Coleridge,  Moliere,  Rus- 
kin,  Browning,  Rossetti,  and  others.  Various 
special  classes  of  authors  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  bibliographers,  and  here  are  lists 
of  books  written  by  Quakers,  English  Cath- 
olics, civil  servants,  etc.  Many  authors  have 
tried  to  conceal  their  identity  by  the  adoption 
of  fictitious  names,  or  by  issuing  their  books 
without  their  names.  Bibliographers  have  al- 
ways taken  a pleasure  in  revealing  such  se- 
crets, and  here  are  a score  of  books  in  Latin, 
French,  English,  Italian,  and  other  languages 
in  which  the  mask  is  taken  away  and  the  true 
author  revealed.  Mr.  Greenwood  has  also 
collected  books  like  the  “English  catalogue” 
and  the  “Bibliographic  de  la  France,”  which 
record  the  publications  of  particular  coun- 
tries. 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  to- 
gether the  catalogs  issued  by  the  great  public 
libraries,  such  as  the  British  Museum,  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the  Bodleian,  etc., 
nor  have  the  smaller  libraries  escaped  atten- 
tion, as  catalogs  from  Reykjavik,  Capetown, 
and  many  other  places  will  show.  Private 
libraries  are  strongly  represented,  often,  it  is 
a regret  to  notice,  by  the  sale  catalogs  which 
record  their  dispersal.  Every  question  of  li- 
brary economy,  foundation,  architecture,  gov- 
ernment, and  administration  is  represented 
on  the  shelves  of  the  Thomas  Greenwood 
Library. 

Although  the  distinction  between  printed 
and  manuscript  books  is  purely  formal  the 
distinction  is  convenient,  and,  speaking  broad- 
ly, each  appeals  to  a different  class.  The 


Greenwood  Library  is  rich  in  its  collection  of 
catalogs  of  mss.  A wealth  of  books  about 
printing,  both  in  its  historical  and  in  its  prac- 
tical aspects,  has  been  provided,  as  also  of 
those  relating  to  engraving  and  the  arts  by 
which  books  are  made  beautiful.  A number 
of  the  volumes  have  come  from  famous  li- 
braries and  bear  the  ex-libris  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  and  many  famous  per- 
sons. The  literature  of  prohibited  books  has 
not  been  forgotten,  and  the  “Indexes”  are 
here  in  considerable  variety.  Almost  every 
kind  of  literary  curiosity  is  represented,  books 
printed  on  rice  paper,  books  printed  on  vel- 
lum, great  folios  like  those  of  Montfaucon, 
and  a tiny  volume  that  ranks  amongst  the 
smallest  books  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  classical  writers  on  bib- 
liography, Mr.  Greenwood  has  accumulated 
many  volumes  which  may  be  regarded  as 
object-lessons  in  the  physical  art  of  litera- 
ture. Thus  there  are  specimens  of  mss.  on 
papyrus,  vellum,  and  paper.  Amongst  these 
is  a Spanish  “Carta  executoria  de  Hidal- 
guia,”  dated  1586  and  containing  illuminated 
miniatures.  There  is  a revolving  Sanskrit 
ms.  of  great  beauty,  which  is  remarkable  for 
the  smallness  of  the  characters  in  which  it  is 
written.  As  a modern  example  of  illumina- 
tion Frances  Martindale’s  copy  of  Tenny- 
son’s “Lady  of  Shalott”  should  be  named. 
In  contrast  with  this  is  a book  of  hours  of 
the  15th  century  with  15  miniatures.  A 13th 
century  ms.  contains  the  “Legenda”  of  St. 
Bona  of  Pisa.  A Hebrew  ms.  may  also  be 
named.  A folio  volume  has  been  filled  with 
fragments  of  ancient  writing,  including  one 
said  to  be  as  early  as  the  “Codex  Alexan- 
drinus.” 

There  are  curious  specimens  of  early  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  books,  with  the  chains  by 
which  they  were  attached  to  the  reading 
shelves  of  the  old  libraries.  A desk  has  been 
constructed  by  which  this  is  exemplified. 
Mr.  Greenwood  has  included  many  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  bookbinder’s  art.  Amongst  mod- 
ern bindings  a copy  of  Pollock’s  Dante  may 
be  named  on  account  of  the  water-color 
drawing  which  decorates  the  fore-edge  of  the 
volume.  There  are  various  specimens  of  fine 
bindings,  including  a copy  of  Rhodocanakis’s 
“Life  of  Gorresius,”  bound  by  Bedford.  The 
variety  of  design  and  execution  is  note- 
worthy, and  the  work  of  a Persian  may  be 
compared  with  the  triumphs  achieved  by 
English  and  French  binders. 

There  are,  as  might  be  expected  in  such  a 
collection,  many  books  that  are  seldom  seen. 
The  rarity  of  horn  books  is  a fact  well  known 
to  collectors.  There  is  here  a remarkably 
fine  example  in  ivory.  Several  folios  and 
quartos  have  been  filled  with  fragments  of 
early  printed  books,  including  many  pieces 
that  have  been  rescued  from  bindings.  There 
are  also  specimens  from  the  presses  of  Aldus 
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and  other  famous  printers.  Some  collectors 
are  fond  of  tiny  volumes,  and  a veritable 
thumb  book  is  “Les  petits  montagnards,”  is- 
sued in  1822.  . . . 

Illustrated  books  have  naturally  attracted 
attention,  and  there  are  here  Bartsch,  Nagler, 
the  publications  of  the  Socicte  Calco- 
graphiquc,  and  many  others,  to  show  the 
course  of  pictorial  art  as  applied  to  books  in 
successive  ages.  A folio  manuscript  contains 
“Notes  of  the  career  of  an  artist”  — John 
Wood,  a pupil  of  Lawrence,  who  has  here 
shown  his  remarkable  skill  in  calligraphy  as 
well  as  in  water-color  drawing.  Here  also  is 
a large  folio  of  characteristic  Indian  draw- 
ings. Some  facsimiles  of  mss.  deserve  at- 
tention ; they  range  from  such  specimens  of 
aboriginal  art  as  the  Maya  Codex  to  that 
Grimani  Missal  which  is  one  of  the  treasures 
of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice.  There  are  collec- 
tions of  portraits  of  authors,  printers,  book- 
sellers, etc.  Mr.  W.  H.  Allnutt’s  materials 
for  a “History  of  English  provincial  print- 
ing” fill  eight  folio  volumes,  and  there  are 
other  ms.  collections  of  the  industrious  bib- 
liographer. 


REPORT  ON  DAMAGE  TO  CALIFOR- 
NIA LIBRARIES  BY  EARTHQUAKE 
AND  FIRE 

The  California  State  Library  issues  the 
first  number  of  a bulletin  entitled  News 
Notes  of  California  Libraries,  dated  May, 
1906,  which  contains  a careful  descriptive  rec- 
ord, in  alphabetic  order,  of  all  libraries  of 
California  that  are  free  for  loan  or  reference 
purposes.  This  record  gives  brief  summary 
of  the  destruction  and  damage  caused  by  the 
earthquake  of  April  18,  as  follows : 

Berkeley  Free  Public  Library:  Building 
damaged  by  earthquake  to  the  extent  of  $1000. 

Berkeley,  University  of  California  Library: 
1007  volumes  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  Hicks- 
Judd  bindery  in  San  Francisco  and  250  (esti- 
mated) in  hands  of  instructors  and  students. 

The  following  list  gives  some  of  the  vol- 
umes lost,  of  which  other  libraries  may  be 
able  to  supply  duplicates: 

Adjuster,  vols.  29,  30,  31. 

Architect  and  Engineer  of  California,  vols.  1,  2,  3, 
1905. 

California  Journal  of  Technology.  Berkeley,  vols. 
i to  6,  inclusive 

California  Review.  S.  F.  Nov.,  Dec.,  1903;  April, 

1904. 

Chautauquan.  vol.  1. 

Bankers’  Magazine.  New  York.  Any  vols.  or  nos. 
Commonwealth  Club  of  California.  Transactions, 
vol.  1,  1903-05. 

Dairy  and  Produce  Review.  S.  F.  vol.  9,  1905. 

For  California,  vol.  1,  nos.  2,  3;  Jan-Feb.,  1904. 
vol.  2,  nos.  8,  10,  11,  12;  July,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov., 

1905. 

Insurance  Sun.  S.  F.  vol.  17,  1904-05. 

Journal  of  Electricity.  S.  F.  vol.  15,  1905. 

Labor  Clarion,  vols.  3-4,  1904-05. 

Literary  West.  S.  F.  vols.  1,  2,  3,  4,  1902-04. 


Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  vol.  91,  1905. 

Munsey’s  Magazine,  vol.  13,  1895. 

Nurses'  Journal.  S.  F.  vol.  1,  1904-05. 

Occident.  S.  F.  vols.  47  49,  1904-05. 

Pacific  Coast  Journal  of  Homoeopathy,  vol.  13,  1905. 
Pacific  Medical  Journal,  vol.  22  (1879-80)  and  48 

(1905). 

Western  Field,  vol.  7,  1905-06. 

Colusa  Free  Public  Library:  34  v.  lost  by 
fire  in  Hicks-Judd  bindery,  San  Francisco. 

Ferndale  Free  Public  Library:  Building 
(rented)  damaged  by  earthquake  to  extent 
of  $300. 

Hayward  Free  Public  Library:  Building 
damaged  by  earthquake  to  extent  of  $1750. 

Livermore  Free  Public  Library:  Building 

damaged  to  extent  of  one  fallen  chimney. 

Los  Gatos  Free  Public  Library:  Building 

slightly  damaged. 

Martinez  Free  Reading  Room  and  Library: 
Closed  for  repairs.  Building  damaged  to  ex- 
tent of  $1400.  50  books  lost  by  fire  in  Hicks- 
Judd  bindery,  San  Francisco. 

Mountain  View  Public  Library:  Building 
destroyed  by  earthquake ; very  little  damage 
to  books. 

Napa,  Goodman  Free  Public  Library: 
Closed  for  repairs;  seriously  damaged  by 
earthquake. 

Niles  Free  Library:  Building  slightly  dam- 
aged (about  $20). 

Oakland  Free  Public  Library:  Building 
damaged  by  earthquake  to  extent  of  about 
$3000;  a few  books  lost  that  were  in  San 
Francisco. 

Palo  Alto  Free  Public  Library:  Building 
slightly  damaged  (about  $80). 

Petaluma  Free  Public  Library:  Closed  in- 
definitely and  books  stored.  The  library  on 
the  upper  floor  of  the  city  hall  was  badly 
damaged  and  cannot  be  used  for  library  pur- 
poses, and  the  new  Carnegie  building  was  also 
seriously  damaged. 

Redwood  City  Free  Public  Library:  Car- 
negie building  damaged  to  extent  of  about 
$5000;  books  now  housed  in  one  of  the  old 
school  buildings. 

St.  Helena  Free  Public  Library:  100  v.  lost 
by  fire  in  Hicks-Judd  bindery,  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco:  Libraries  destroyed  as  re- 
ported in  May  L.  j.,  with  exception  of  Ban- 
croft Library  and  part  of  Sutro  collection. 

San  Jose  State  Normal  School:  Building 
damaged  to  extent  of  about  $69,000,  and  a few 
books  injured. 

San  Mateo  Free  Public  Library:  Building 
condemned  after  damage  by  earthquake. 

Santa  Cruz  Free  Public  Library:  Building 
slightly  damaged. 

Santa  Rosa  Free  Public  Library:  Building 
badly  wrecked. 

Stanford  University  Library:  450  v.  lost  by 
fire  in  Hicks-Judd  bindery,  San  Francisco. 
Old  library  building,  valued  at  $150,000,  dam- 
aged to  extent  of  about  $200.  New  library 
building,  valued  at  $300,000,  a complete  wreck 
from  earthquake,  except  the  dome. 
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FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  GERMAN 
LIBRARIES 

Paul  Schwenke,  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Zentralblatt  fur  Bibliothekswesen,  adds 
an  interesting  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  library  finances  in  Germany,  in  a paper  on 
“Estimates  for  material  in  libraries  and  cata- 
logs.” The  line  between  “personal”  and  “ma- 
terial” is  not  always  easily  drawn,  much  per- 
sonal service,  of  a lower  grade,  which  is  paid 
by  time  or  “by  the  job,”  being  paid  out  of  the 
fund  for  material.  Within  this  fund  for  ma- 
terial, the  portion  set  apart  for  the  increase 
and  maintenance  of  the  collections  is  usually 
definitely  separated  from  the  working  ex- 
penses. These  latter,  until  a few  decades  ago, 
were  low,  limited  mainly  to  outlays  for  post- 
age, stationery  and  heating.  Nor  has  much 
attention  been  paid  to  this  matter,  energy 
having  been  directed  mainly  toward  enlarging 
the  fund  for  increase.  Dr.  Schwenke  has 
therefore  asked  a number  of  libraries  of  over 
100,000  volumes  and  at  least  15,000  marks 
increase-fund,  for  their  expenses  for  material 
in  1904.  Cost  of  maintenance  of  building  has 
been  omitted.  Care  of  building  (heating, 
lighting,  cleaning)  in  22  libraries  varies  be- 
tween 37  and  29  per  cent,  (in  one  case  42.3 
per  cent.)  of  the  increase-fund.  Postage  and 
freight  vary  from  0.2  to  2.2  per  cent. ; station- 
ery and  printing  amount  to  an  average  of 
3.6  per  cent. 

The  fact  is  deplored  that  estimates  take  note 
only  of  cataloging  of  new  accessions.  “But 
every  catalog  must  be  renewed  at  least  every 
50  years  (sooner,  if  used  by  the  public),  and 
it  is  poor  policy  to  wait  until  it  is  worn  to  the 
limit,  not  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  revision. 
When  means  for  renewal  are  finally  allowed, 
the  work  brings  disorder  into  the  rest  of 
the  library’s  activity.  . . .”  The  estimates 
should  allow  for  a gradual  but  complete 
renewal  of  the  catalogs  within  a period  of  50 
years.  Many  scientific  libraries  in  Germany 
do  not  permit  public  access  to  their  catalogs. 
Means  should  be  found  to  provide  a second 
copy  for  public  use.  Printed  catalogs  are 
needed,  and  lists  of  new  accessions.  They 
pay,  of  which  fact  “the  bulletins  of  American 
libraries  offer  the  best  proof.”  Present  work- 
ing forces  hardly  suffice  for  cataloging  new 
accessions,  not  to  speak  of  maintenance,  re- 
vision and  printing  of  catalogs.  The  engage- 
ment of  trained  catalogers,  as  in  American 
libraries,  is  recommended.  The  creation  of 
a special  item  for  cataloging,  in  the  estimates, 
is  necessary.  Co-operative  cataloging  would 
diminish  cost.  The  author  closes  with  the 
suggestion  that  another  application  of  the 
same  principle  would  be  to  allow  a definite 
a-inount  (say,  8- 10  per  cent.)  for  cataloging 
when  allowing  an  appropriation  for  “filling 
gaps,”  or  for  the  purchase  of  entire  libraries. 
Only  in  this  way  is  a suitably  rapid  prepara- 
tion of  such  accessions  made  possible. 

F.  W. 


LIBRARY  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  DEN- 
MARK AND  FRANCE 

An  account  of  the  organization  of  the  Dan- 
marks  Folkebogsamlinger,  the  first  associa- 
tion of  Danish  librarians,  is  given  in  Bog- 
saynlingsbladet  for  May,  the  organ  of  the  new 
association  and  of  Danish  library  interests. 
The  association  was  organized  Nov.  25,  1905, 
at  a meeting  in  Fredericia  of  48  library  repre- 
sentatives. A directorate  of  five  members 
was  appointed,  composed  of  J.  Bjerre,  Joh. 
Gronborg,  Otto  Henrikson,  H.  H.  Hvass  and 
Rasmus  P.  Nielson,  who  later  elected  Dr. 
Bjerre,  of  Lemvig,  president,  and  Mr.  Niel- 
son, of  Holbaek,  treasurer.  The  association 
-"has  now  a membership  of  about  200,  and  is  re- 
stricted to  free  popular  libraries  or  school 
libraries ; each  library  may  have  but  one  vot- 
ing representative  at  the  general  meeting  of 
the  association,  which  is  to  be  held  biennially 
in  June.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  on 
call  of  25  members.  Dues  are  graded:  library 
membership  is  1 kroner  per  year  for  libraries 
containing  not  more  than  500  volumes,  and  1 
kroner  per  year  for  each  500  volumes  addi- 
tional, up  to  not  more  than  10  kroner  per 
year;  personal  membership  is  2 kroner  per 
year.  The  year  runs  from  April  1 to  March 
31.  The  management  of  the  association  is  in 
the  hands  of  a directorate  of  five  members, 
who  elect  their  officers.  Three  members  of 
the  directorate  go  out  of  office  one  year 
and  two  members  the  following  year,  their 
successors  being  elected  at  the  biennial  meet- 
ing. Members  of  the  directorate  have  their 
travelling  expenses  paid  and  are  authorized 
to  employ  clerical  assistance. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  association  is  to 
obtain  better  prices  for  books,  and  its  organ- 
ization is  the  first  effective  step  taken  in  this 
direction  after  long  effort,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  the  Danish  teachers’  association.  It 
has  been  able  to  effect  an  agreement  with  the 
Danish  booksellers’  association  (Danske 
Boghandlerforening) , by  which  members  of 
the  librarians’  association  are  given  a discount 
of  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  on  library  pur- 
chases. Such  discount  applies  only  to  orders 
sent  through  the  office  of  the  librarians’  asso- 
ciation and  o.  k’d  by  its  representative.  On 
their  side,  the  librarians’  association  agrees 
not  to  accept  orders  for  second-hand  books, 
to  encourage  so  far  as  possible  the  buying  of 
new  books  by  its  members,  and  to  print  recom- 
mended lists  of  new  bboks  in  its  official  peri- 
odical. 

In  France  the  Association  des  Bibliothe- 
caires  Frangais  has  been  organized,  as  already 
outlined  in  these  columns,  with  headquarters 
at  6,  Place  du  Pantheon,  Paris,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  president,  M.  Deniker,  libra- 
rian of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Paris; 
vice-president,  M.  Michel,  of  the  Municipal 
Library,  Amiens,  and  M.  Henry  Martin,  of  the 
Bibliotheque  de  l’Arsenal,  Paris;  general  sec- 
retary, M.  Sustrac,  of  the  Bibliotheque  Ste. 
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Genevieve.  The  membership  is  already  re- 
ported as  over  200. 

The  organization  meeting  was  held  on  April 
22,  M.  Deniker  presiding.  At  this  meeting  a 
committee  of  20  members  was  elected,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  constitution,  which  committee 
met  a few  days  later  and  elected  a “bureau” 
(executive  board)  of  the  officers  previously 
named.  The  committee  decided  that  its  first 
task  should  be  the  collection  of  information 
regarding  all  libraries  in  Paris  and  the  prov- 
inces, and  that  questions  should  be  prepared 
for  this  purpose  and  sent  to  all  members  of 
the  association.  It  was  also  decided  to  con- 
sider the  organization  of  a bureau  of  infor- 
mation regarding  library  vacancies  and  ap- 
pointments, so  that  librarians  might  be  sys- 
tematically informed  of  professional  opportu- 
nities. 


LIBRARY  AND  EDUCATION  CONFER- 
ENCE AT  BIRMINGHAM 

In  accordance  with  recommendations  made 
at  the  Cambridge  meeting  of  the  Library  As- 
sociation of  the  United  Kingdom  last  year, 
a further  conference  between  the  library  and 
educational  authorities  of  Great  Britain  was 
held  at  Birmingham  on  May  10.  Invitations 
had  been  issued  to  the  councils  of  every 
county,  county  borough,  borough,  and  urban 
district,  together  with  every  educational  and 
library  authority  in  the  Midland  district,  to 
consider  the  questions  of  (1)  public  libraries 
and  public  education,  and  (2)  new  library  leg- 
islation. About  180  delegates  were  present 
when  the  conference  was  opened  in  the  Bir- 
mingham city  council  chamber  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Birmingham  in  the  chair.  Henry 
R.  Tedder  made  a brief  statement  of  the  work 
and  aims  of  the  library  association,  and  pro- 
posed the  following  resolution : 

“That  as  the  public  library  should  be  recognized 
as  forming  part  of  the  national  educational  ma- 
chinery, it  is  desirable  that  children  from  an  early 
age  should  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  collec- 
tions of  books  in  special  children’s  libraries,  and  that 
advanced  students  should  be  able  to  obtain  in 
public  libraries  the  principal  books  recommended 
by  various  teaching  bodies.” 

He  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  the  three 
propositions  advanced  in  this  resolution,  which 
was  seconded  and  made  the  subject  of  general 
discussion.  It  was  then  unanimously  carried. 
A further  resolution  was  adopted,  as  follows : 

“That  this  conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  promoting  legislation  in  refer- 
ence to  the  following  objects,  viz. : (a)  to  empower 
county  councils  to  put  the  Public  Libraries  Acts  into 
operation  and  to  organize  library  systems  for  the 
areas  under  their  jurisdiction;  (b)  that,  having  re- 
gard to  the  increasing  demands  made  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  public  library  authorities  throughout 
the  country  during  recent  years  for  educational  work, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  Public  Libra- 
ries Acts  should  be  amended  so  as  to  remove  the 
present  limitation  of  the  library  rate;  (c)  to  exempt 
public  libraries  from  the  payment  of  local  rates.” 


COPYRIGHT  BILL  INTRODUCED  IN 
CONGRESS 

On  May  31  Senator  Kittredge,  of  South 
Dakota,  and  Representative  Currier,  of  New 
Hampshire,  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
House,  respectively,  the  copyright  bill  pre- 
pared by  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  on  the 
basis  of  the  memorandum  draft  compiled  by 
Thorvald  Solberg,  Register  of  Copyright,  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  conference  on 
copyright  at  its  several  sessions.  A public 
hearing  on  the  bill  was  given  by  the  patents 
committees  of  the  two  houses,  sitting  jointly 
in  the  office  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  on 
Wednesday,  June  6. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 
LIBRARIES 

The  National  Association  of  State  Libra- 
ries will  hold  its  ninth  annual  meeting  at 
Narragansett  Pier,  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nual conference  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, June  29-July  6.  There  will  be  two 
sessions,  on  June  30  and  July  2,  respectively, 
for  which  the  program  is  as  follows ; 

First  session,  Saturday,  June  30,  10  a.m. 

Address  of  welcome,  Hon.  George  P. 
Wetmore,  of  Rhode  Island. 

President’s  response  and  address,  John 
P.  Kennedy,  state  librarian  of  Virginia. 

In  memoriam  Leonard  Carver,  A.  J.  Rob- 
erts, Maine. 

Report  of  secretary-treasurer,  Miss  Min- 
nie M.  Oakley,  State  Historical  Society, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Uniformity  in  preparation  of  session  laws, 
Robert  H.  Whitten,  New  York  State 
Library. 

Report  of  special  committee  on  attend- 
ance, James  L.  Gillis,  state  librarian  of 
California. 

The  evolution  of  the  state  library,  Will- 
iam E.  Henry,  state  librarian  of  In- 
diana. 

The  true  work  of  the  state  library,  Charles 
McCarthy,  legislative  reference  libra- 
rian, Madison,  Wis. 

Second  session,  Monday,  July  2,  9.30  a.m. 

Reports  of  committees : 

Clearing  house  for  state  publications, 
Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  New  York  Public 
Library,  chairman. 

Exchange  and  distribution  of  state  docu- 
ments, Charles  B.  Galbreath,  state  li- 
brarian of  Ohio,  substitute  chairman. 

Report  of  membership  committee,  John  P. 
Kennedy,  chairman. 

Special  committee  to  present  the  essen- 
tials which  should  be  incorporated  in 
every  state  library  building,  Melvil 
Dewey,  chairman. 

State  library  statistics,  William  E.  Henry, 
chairman. 
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Systematic  bibliography  of  state  official 
literature,  Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  chair- 
man. 

Co-operative  work  among  state  libraries, 
Herbert  O.  Brigham,  state  librarian  of 
Rhode  Island. 

A model  state  library,  Thomas  L.  Mont- 
gomery, state  librarian  of  Pennsylvania. 

Comparative  legislation  in  legislative  ref- 
erence work,  Robert  H.  Whitten. 

Election  of  officers. 

Unfinished  business. 

A business  meeting  of  the  officers  will  be 
held  on  Saturday  morning  at  9.30,  just  pre- 
vious to  the  first  session. 

The  headquarters  of  the  association  will  be 
the  Atlantic  House.  The  officers  are : presi- 
dent, John  P.  Kennedy,  state  librarian  of  Vir- 
ginia; 1st  vice-president,  James  L.  Gillis,  state 
librarian  of  California ; -2d  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Spencer,  state  librarian  of 
Michigan ; secretary-treasurer,  Miss  M.  M. 
Oakley,  State  Historical  Society  Library, 
Madison,  Wis. 


LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLE  MEETINGS 
IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  its  last  annual  meeting  at  Lake  Placid,  the 
New  York  Library  Association  has  this  year 
replaced  its  series  of  library  institutes,  held 
each  spring,  with  a series  of  small  round  table 
meetings.  Reports  from  26  such  meetings, 
held  from  April  25  to  June  8,  show  a repre- 
sentation of  179  libraries.  Deducting  3 Penn- 
sylvania libraries,  whose  delegates  were  wel- 
come guests,  and  5 libraries  attending  more 
than  one  meeting,  the  number  of  New  York 
libraries  was  171.  An  average  allowance  of 
five  for  each  of  two  meetings  not  yet  held 
will  increase  this  number  to  181.  The  largest 
number  of  libraries  yet  represented  at  the 
eight  institute  meetings  of  any  year  was  108, 
and  last  year  but  93.  While  making  further 
allowance  of  24,  for  including  the  territory  of 
Buffalo,  Westchester  and  Long  Island  in  the 
round  table  system,  it  remains  true  that 
there  is  a very  decided  gain  in  the  larger 
number  of  libraries  interested  this  year.  The 
attendance  of  persons  was  352,  more  than  ever 
before  at  the  day  sessions. 

One  institute  district  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state  which  in  four  years  has  never  re- 
ported more  than  12  libraries  and  28  persons 
at  a meeting,  has  this  year  been  divided  into 
three  districts,  which  show  19  libraries  and  42 
persons  at  the  round  table  meetings. 

In  some  places  representation  was  con- 
fined to  one  for  a library.  In  others  the  local 
trustees  found  satisfaction  in  attending  the 
meetings.  Meetings  were  small,  informal  and 
limited  to  one  or  two  sessions,  not  exceeding 
four  hours  at  the  outside ; usually  not  more  than 
three  hours.  Six  held  one  session  in  the  morn- 
ing; 10  held  one  session  in  the  afternoon; 
10  held  two  short  sessions,  one  in  the  morn- 
ing and  one  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  no 


attempt  at  a public  meeting  or  any  formal 
address.  Perhaps  not  very  much  was  accom- 
plished, but  some  fires  were  lighted  which 
may  spread.  Many  of  the  reports  are  most 
enthusiastic  in  expressions  of  satisfaction 
with  the  meetings  and  the  spirit  shown  by 
librarians  attending. 

The  following  table  gives  details  of  the 
round  tables : 


NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLE  MEETINGS, 
1906 


Place. 

Date. 

s 

3 

Persons. 

Visitor. 

Troy 

May 

15 

6 

7 

C.  Bacon 

Albany 

June 

2 

II 

16 

A.  L.  Peck  and  W.  R 
Eastman 

Chatham 

— 

I 

6 

20 

Gloversville  . . . 

Apr. 

25 

6 

14 

C.  Bacon 

Herkimer 

May 

17 

8 

16 

44 

Rome 

— 

22 

6 

12 

Watertown 

“ 

“ 

7 

14 

C.  Bacon 

Malone 

— 

24 

5 

9 

44 

Port  Henry 

— 

23 

s 

6 

Sidney 

— 

1 5 

3 

8 

A.  Wynkoop 

Binghamton 

— 

16 

7 

19 

44 

Elmira 

— 

17 

7 

IO 

44 

Horned 

— 

18 

is 

32 

u 

Dunkirk 

— 

22 

8 

17 

' 44 

Olean 

— 

24 

7 

15 

44 

Syracuse 

— 

15 

s 

14 

W.  R.  Eastman 

Auburn 

— 

2S 

5 

8 

44 

Geneva 

— 

26 

S 

12 

44 

Canandaigua  . . 

— 

22 

5 

17 

44 

Rochester 

— 

a 3 

9 

13 

“ 

Buffalo  ...  ... 

— 

12 

12 

18 

Middletown.  . . 

— 

23 

s 

12 

H.  W.  Fison 

Kingston 

— 

4 

4 

12 

I.  E.  Lord. 

Poughkeepsie. . 

— 

5 

5 

13 

F.  D.  Thomson 

Irvington 

Mt.  Vernon 

— 

16 

6 

12 

L.  R.  Townsend 

Richmond  Hill 

— 

17 

6 

6 

J.  F.  Hume 

Southold 

J.  A.  Rathbone 

Bridgehamton . 

June 

8 

5 

179 

7 

359 

A schedule  of  topics  suggested  for  the 
round  tables  was  prepared  and  sent  out,  and 
from  this  local  selection  of  the  topics  desired 
was  made.  The  list,  with  the  number  of  times 
each  topic  was  chosen,  is  as  follows : 


How  I select  books 18  times. 

Where  we  buy  books,  and  how 16  “ 

Recent  bocks 

New  fiction. 2 

How  to  duplicate 1 “ 

Reference  books  most  used 12 

What  not  to  bind 7 “ 

Our  new  catalog 

Description  of  books  on  catalog  cards....  3 

Printed  catalogs '. 2 

Special  subject  lists  and  bulletins 2 

Items  needed  in  accession  book 2 “ 

Mending  books 12 

Charging  by  cards 1 

More  than  one  book  to  a borrower 3 

Rural  delivery  of  books 1 

Branch  libraries.  — (J 

Circulation  of  magazines 3 

Fines  and  penalties 3 

Hours  of  opening (( 

Work  with  schools 9 

Children  in  the  library 14 

Subject  indexes 2 j 

Library  of  Congress  cards 1 

Methods 1 
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AMERICAN  LIBRARY  INSTITUTE 
Following  a meeting  of  the  Institute 
Board,  held  at  Atlantic  City  in  March,  its  list 
of  S3  nominees  for  additional  fellows  was 
sent  out  to  be  voted  on  by  the  44  previously 
chosen.  There  was  some  delay  in  obtaining 
all  the  responses,  while  the  voting  was  so 
scattered  among  the  entire  list  that  the  requi- 
site three-fourths  number  (33)  was  given  to 
seven  persons  only,  viz. : Edwin  H.  Anderson, 
Mrs.  Salome  C.  Fairchild,  Miss  Mary  Emo- 
gene  Hazeltine,  Gardner  M.  Jones,  Ainsworth 
R.  Spofford,  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  and  James 
L.  Whitney.  They  have  now  been  declared 
duly  elected,  bringing  the  present  total  fellow- 
ship of  the  institute  up  to  51.  The  board  is 
not  inclined  to  take  further  action  in  respect 
to  an  increase  until  after  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting 
at  Narragansett  Pier  in  June,  at  which  time 
and  place  it  is  expected  that  a meeting  of  the 
institute  will  also  be  held. 

Henry  J.  Carr,  Secretary. 


‘ THE  READING  PUBLIC 

tV.  D.  Hcwells,  in  Harper’s  Monthly  for  June 
1 he  readingpublic  is  not  theold  reading  pub- 
lic, with  a critical  taste  of  more  or  less  refine- 
ment and  the  wish,  more  or  less  conscienced, 
to  read  good  things.  What  we  have  now  to 
satisfy  is  not  a palate,  it  is  a maw,  asking  to 
be  filled  with  whatever  will  produce  an  agree- 
able feeling  of  distention.  It  hates  to  be  an 
aching  void,  as  it  has  been  so  long;  of  qual- 
ity, when  it  does  not  loathe  it,  this  maw  is  in- 
sensible ; quantity,  preferably  quantity  that 
looks  like  quality,  is  what  the  maw  will  and 
must  have.  The  question  is  simply  of  educat- 
ing the  maw.  ...  If  it  were  possible  to  edu- 
cate the  palate,  surely  it  is  possible  to  educate 
the  maw.  At  present  it  is  filled  with  the  east 
wind,  raw,  vaporous,  innutritious.  but  it  need 
not  always  be  so.  . . . The  public  libraries, 
so  far  as  they  supply  the  latest  novels,  are 
public  enemies;  no  fiction  less  than  a year 
old  should  leave  their  shelves,  after  which 
most  fictions  would  have  dropped  from  them 
into  the  dust. 


Bmerican  Xibrarp  association 


President:  Frank  P.  Hill,  Brooklyn  Public 
Library,  26  Brevoort  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Secretary:  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  State  Library, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer:  Gardner  M.  Jones,  Public  Li- 
brary, Salem,  Mass. 

NARRAGANSETT  CONFERENCE,  JUNE  29- 
JULY  6,  1906 

HOTEL  RATES 

Rates  for  the  conference,  including  meals, 
have  been  secured  at  the  principal  hotels  as 
follows : $2.50  per  day  each,  two  in  room, 
double  bed ; $2.75  per  day  each,  two  in  room, 
single  beds ; $3.50  per  day,  one  person,  single 


room ; $3.50  per  day,  with  bath,  two  in  room ; 
$6  per  day,  single  room,  with  bath. 

All  rooming  will  be  done  by  an  A.  L.  A. 
committee  and  not  by  the  hotels ; a limited 
number  can  be  accommodated  at  about  $10 
per  week  in  smaller  hotels  and  boarding 
houses.  Application  for  rooms  and  further 
information  should  be  sent  before  June  20,  to 
American  Library  Association,  loYz  Beacon 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

RAILROAD  RATES 

A rate  of  one  fare  and  one-third  has  been 
granted  for  the  round  trip  on  the  usual  cer- 
tificate plan,  going  and  returning  by  the  same 
route,  covering  all  points  in  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Tickets  at  full 
fare  for  the  going  journey  may  be  bought 
from  June  26  to  July  1,  inclusive,  and  at  the 
same  time  a “standard  certificate”  should  be 
taken  showing  amount  of  fare  paid  and  route 
travelled  on  going  trip.  Certificates  should  be 
delivered  to  the  secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A.  at 
headquarters  at  Narragansett  Pier,  to  be 
signed  by  special  railroad  agent. 

A western  travel  party  is  being  arranged  by 
Mr.  C.  B.  Roden,  Chicago  Public  Library, 
who  will  give,  on  application,  information  re- 
garding route  and  plans. 

LOCAL  TRIPS 

Tuesday,  July  3,  wall  be  reserved  for  a trip 
to  Providence.  Special  trolley  cars  will  leave 
Narragansett  Pier  at  about  8.30  a.m.  for 
Saunderstown,  where  a chartered  boat  will 
be  waiting.  After  a sail  up  Narragansett 
Bay,  the  libraries  of  Providence  will  be  vis- 
ited, and  luncheon  served  under  the  auspices 
of  the  local  committee.  Four  hours  will  be 
spent  in  Providence,  and  then  a trip  will  be 
made  by  steamer  to  a nearby  shore  resort, 
where  a Rhode  Island  clambake  will  be 
served.  The  return  sail  will  be  by  moonlight, 
reaching  Narragansett  Pier  at  about  10  p.m. 
Cost  of  the  trip  will  be  $1.50. 

On  Friday,  July  6,  a trip  to  Newport  will 
be  made,  cars  leaving  Narragansett  Pier  at 
about  1.30  p.m.,  to  connect  at  Saunderstown 
with  special  steamer  for  Newport.  The  after- 
noon will  be  given  to  sightseeing,  return  for 
those  who  so  desire  to  be  made  in  the  early 
evening.  Cost  of  the  trip  will  be  $1.75. 

POST-CONFERENCE  TRIP,  JULY  6-1 1 

There  will  be  a post-conference  trip  to 
Newport,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford  and  Nan- 
tucket. This  party  will  take  the  general  trip 
to  Newport  on  Friday,  July  6,  and  will  spend 
Friday  night  in  Newport,  leaving  for  Fall 
River  by  train  on  Saturday  morning.  The 
Fall  River  Public  Library  will  be  visited,  and 
trolleys  taken  for  the  55-minute  trip  to  New 
Bedford.  Here  visits  will  be  made  to  the 
Public  Library  and  Historical  Society.  Din- 
ner will  be  served  at  one,  and  at  two  o’clock 
the  steamer  will  sail  for  Nantucket,  where 
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the  party  will  spend  five  days.  Passage  will 
be  taken  back  to  New  Bedford,  where  the 
party  will  break  up.  Cost  of  the  trip  will  be 
$21.25.  The  party  will  be  limited,  so  early  ap- 
plication is  desirable. 

FURTHER  NOTES  ON  PROGRAM 

In  view  of  the  abandonment  of  plans  for 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation in  San  Francisco,  the  Library  De- 
partment of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  as  a joint  session  with  the  A.  L.  A. 
on  Monday  morning,  fulv  2,  at  9.30.  This 
session  will  take  the  place  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Children’s  Librarians’  Section,  first  ses- 
sion, previously  scheduled  for  that  time. 


State  Xibrarp  Commissions 


Indiana  Public  Library  Commission:  Miss 
Merica  Hoagland,  secretary,  State  House, 
Indianapolis. 

The  commission  issues  a bulletin  entitled 
the  Library  Occurent,  of  which  nos.  1-4  appear 
as  a 12-page  pamphlet,  under  date  of  April. 
It  is  well  printed,  contains  short  practical  ar- 
ticles, note  of  A.  L.  A.  and  library  association 
affairs,  news  of  Indiana  libraries,  and  is  in- 
tended as  a means  of  communication  between 
the  commission  and  the  local  libraries  of  the 
state. 


State  Xibrarp  associations 


MICHIGAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
LIBRARY  INSTITUTE 

The  third  of  the  institutes,  under  the  joint 
direction  of  the  Michigan  Board  of  Library 
Commissioners  and  the  Michigan  Library  As- 
sociation, was  held  at  Ishpeming  May  17  and 
18.  It  was  conducted  by  Miss  Mary  Emogene 
Hazeltine.  preceptor  of  the  Wisconsin  Library 
School.  There  was  an  average  attendance  of 
15  library  workers  at  the  four  sessions,  repre- 
senting the  libraries  of  Calumet,  Escanaba, 
Iron  Mountain,  Ishpeming,  Marquette,  Negau- 
nee  and  Painsville.  In  several  respects  the 
institute  was  in  marked  contrast  with  those 
held  at  Hudson  and  Traverse  City.  Practic- 
ally all  who  attended  were  librarians  or  li- 
brary assistants;  club  women  were  not  repre- 
sented, and  only  two  trustees  dropped  in  for 
sirgle  sessions.  School  teachers,  who  were 
particularly  in  evidence  at  Traverse  City,  had 
only  one  representative  at  Ishpeming,  and 
that  for  but  a few  hours.  Despite  these  facts 
the  attendance  at  Ishpeming  averaged  larger 
than  at  the  previous  institutes.  Moreover, 
while  the  programs  for  the  Hudson  and  Tra- 
verse City  institutes  were  arranged  before- 
hand as  to  details  of  time,  at  Ishpeming  these 
were  left  to  the  circumstances  arising  from 
day  to  day.  The  sessions,  which  were  held 
at  the  Carnegie  Library,  began  at  8.30  a.m. 
and  lasted  until  12.30,  being  resumed  at  2 p.m. 


and  continuing  until  the  last  call  for  supper. 
As  there  were  almost  no  special  papers,  the 
various  subjects  presented  were  treated  in  an 
informal  manner  and  the  subject  expanded  or 
curtailed  according  to  the  amount  of  interest 
evinced  by  the  discussion  among  the  attend- 
ants. The  free  and  easy  discussion  of  almost 
every  question  brought  up  was  one  of  the  de- 
lightful characteristics  of  the  meetings.  Miss 
Hazeltine,  in  her  opening  address,  reviewed 
the  general  phases,  opportunities  and  interests 
of  a librarian’s  work,  and  later  treated  the 
question  of  book  selection  and  buying  and 
many  miscellaneous  practical  nnd  technical 
topics.  Mrs.  Grierson,  of  the  Calumet  Li- 
brary, considered  “Assistance  to  readers’’  in 
its  broadest  interpretation  ; an  illustrated  even- 
ing public  lecture  was  given  by  Theodore  W. 
Koch  on  “Carnegie  libraries and  part  of  a 
session  was  devoted  to  consideration  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  cards  and  other  printed 
cards,  introduced  by  Mr.  Koch. 

TEXAS  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Mrs.  Charles  Scheuber,  Public 
Library,  Fort  Worth. 

Secretary:  Phineas  L.  Windsor,  University 
of  Texas  Library,  Austin. 

Treasurer:  Albert  C.  Read,  Public  Library, 
El  Paso. 

On  the  invitation  of  Baylor  University  Li- 
brary, the  Waco  Public  Library,  and  Texas 
Christian  University  Library,  the  fourth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Texas  Library  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  Waco  Public  Library, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  8 and  9. 
Twelve  librarians  and  workers  came  to  the 
meeting  from  other  parts  of  the  state,  and  the 
local  librarians,  trustees  and  friends  increased 
the  attendance  at  the  four  sessions  to  from 
20  to  50.  Among  those  present  were  a dozen 
Baylor  University  students  and  two  members 
of  the  library  training  class  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Library. 

Tuesday  morning,  after  inspecting  the  new 
Waco  Public  Library,  the  visiting  librarians 
were  taken  in  a special  car  provided  by  the 
local  committee  to  visit  the  libraries  of  Baylor 
University  and  Texas  Christian  University. 
In  the  afternoon  a business  session  was  held, 
followed  by  a paper  on  “The  library  and  the 
lecture,”  by  Frank  C.  Patten,  librarian  of 
Rosenberg  Library,  Galveston,  which  was, 
owing  to  his  absence,  read  by  Miss  Julia 
Ideson,  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library, 
Plouston,  and  which  clearly  stated  the  aims 
and  recent  successes  of  the  lecture  department 
of  the  Rosenberg  Library.  Mr.  Patten  was 
continued  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
library  lectures.  Mrs.  Charles  Scheuber,  li- 
brarian of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Fort  Worth, 
then  read  a paper  on  “Library  institutes, 
which  constituted  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  that  subject.  She  described  in  detail  the 
work  of  the  first  and  only  institute  ever  held 
in  Texas  (see  L.  j.,  31  :i 77)  and  of  the  plans 
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of  the  committee  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
committee  was  continued. 

Tuesday  evening  Hon.  A.  P.  Wooldridge, 
the  president,  arrived,  and  after  cordial  ad- 
dresses of  welcome  by  Mayor  Barker,  Dean 
Kesler,  of  Baylor  University,  and  Mr.  Gold- 
stein, trustee  of  the  Public  Library  of  Waco, 
delivered  his  annual  address,  in  which  he  out- 
lined the  aims  of  the  association  and  made  a 
report  of  the  work  attempted  during  the  last 
legislature  for  a state  library  commission. 
He  was  followed  by  Hon.  W.  J.  Clay,  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  insurance,  statistics 
and  history,  in  whose  care  the  Texas  State 
Library  now  is,  who  gave  a clear  account  of 
the  present  status  of  that  library,  its  purposes 
and  what  it  has  accomplished.  He  expressed 
his  disapproval  of  the  attempt  to  make  a loan 
or  travelling  library  out  of  it,  though  sympa- 
thizing generally  with  the  establishment  of 
such  a popular  library.  He  was  followed  by 
Mrs.  William  Christian,  of  Houston,  who 
spoke  on  “The  Women’s  Federation  and  li- 
braries.” Mrs.  Christian  is  chairman  of  the 
federation  committee  on  libraries,  has  al- 
ready aroused  much  interest  among  club 
women,  and  will  do  much  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  establishing  the  library  com- 
mission this  winter. 

Wednesday  morning  Mrs.  H.  M.  Price,  of 
the  class  of  1903,  University  of  Illinois  Li- 
brary School,  now  of  Paris,  Texas,  gave  a 
paper  on  “Cataloging  and  classification  for 
small  libraries.”  A section  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  card  catalog  was  on  exhibition. 
Miss  Surratt,  librarian  of  Baylor  Library,  de- 
scribed the  work  of  the  university  students  in 
the  Baylor  bindery  (a  bindery  begun  by  the 
students),  and  quoted  remarkably  cheap  prices 
on  binding.  Her  talk  was  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples of  work  done  at  the  bindery,  by  exam- 
ples from  Chivers  and  by  a bindery  exhibit 
loaned  by  Newark  (N.  J.)  Public  Library. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Read,  librarian  Public  Library,  El 
Paso,  sent  a tabulation  of  facts  concerning 
janitorial  service  (salaries,  hours,  vacation, 
etc.)  in  Texas  libraries,  together  with  com- 
ments on  the  inevitable  comparisons,  which 
excited  no  little  interest.  Mrs.  Scheuber,  who 
presided  at  this  session,  then  conducted  a dis- 
cussion of  various  local  library  problems. 

The  last  session,  Wednesday  afternoon, 
was  opened  by  Miss  Surratt,  who  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  aid  given  by  Baylor  University 
Library  to  libraries  of  smaller  Baptist  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  state.  This  aid  may  in- 
clude the  sending  of  the  librarian  of  Baylor 
to  the  smaller  college  for  a week  or  two  to 
help  get'  the  library  started,  and  has  been 
very  successful.  Then  followed  three  papers 
which  together  presented  an  unusually  effec- 
tive treatment  of  the  relation  of  the  library  to 
children : “Library  work  with  children,”  by 
Miss  Agnes  Edwards,  Carnegie  Library,  San 
Antonio;  “The  library  and  the  school,  a libra- 
rian’s view,”  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Osgood,  Pub- 
lic Library,  Tyler;  “The  library  and  the 


school,  a teacher’s  view,”  by  Miss  Hallie 
Walker,  of  the  Waco  high  school. 

After  discussion  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed : 

“Resolved,  That  the  Texas  Library  Association 
considers  the  organization  of  a Southern  Library 
Association  inadvisable  at  this  time.” 

The  committee  on  revising  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  submitted  a report,  which  was 
adopted.  Among  other  changes  the  new  con- 
stitution changes  the  name  from  Texas  State 
Library  Association  to  Texas  Library  Asso- 
ciation. The  treasurer  reported  $83.83  in  the 
treasury.  A legislative  committee  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  work  for  a state  law  providing  for 
a library  commission  and  for  travelling  libra- 
ries. 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  nomi- 
nating committee  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  elected : president,  Mrs. 
Charles  Scheuber,  Public  Library,  Fort 
Worth;  1st  vice-president.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Terrell, 
Fort  Worth : 2d  vice-president,  Mrs.  William 
Christian,  Houston ; treasurer,  Mr.  Albert 
Read,  Public  Library,  El  Paso;  secretary,  Mr. 
Phineas  L.  Windsor,  University  of  Texas  Li- 
brary, Austin. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 
was  adopted  and  included  the  following: 

“William  Lambdin  Prather,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  died  at  his  home  in  Austin,  July 
25,  1905.  President  Prather  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Texas  Library  Association,  was  its  first  presi- 
dent, serving  two  terms,  and  always  manifested  a 
deep  personal  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  in  the 
progress  of  the  library  movement  in  the  state.  At 
the  Plouston  meeting,  November,  1904,  he  was 
elected  an  honorary  member,  being  the  first  person 
whose  services  to  Texas  libraries  was  thus  recog- 
nized. Therefore  be  it 

“ Resolved , That  the  above  statement  be  entered 
on  the  minutes  and  that  the  secretary  be  directed 
to  express  to  Mrs,  Prather  the  sympathy  of  the 
members  of  the  Association.” 

A delightful  drive  to  the  beautiful  Waco 
Country  Club  and  an  informal  reception  ten- 
dered the  visiting  librarians  by  the  local  com- 
mittee and  club  members  ended  the  busy  two 
days.  Phineas  L.  Windsor,  Secretary. 

VERMONT  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Edward  M.  Goddard,  assistant 
state  librarian,  Montpelier. 

Vice-president:  Miss  Frances  M.  Pierce,  li- 
brarian Fletcher  Free  Library,  Ludlow. 

Secretary-treasurer : Miss  Edith  E.  Clarke, 
librarian  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont 
Library  Association  since  its  reorganization 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Vermont 
Library  Commission  at  Brattleboro  on  the 
29th  of  May,  as  the  guests  of  the  Brattleboro 
Public  Library.  An  afternoon  session  and  an 
evening  public  meeting  were  held  at  the  Con- 
gregational Chapel,  opposite  the  library.  The 
business  meeting  was  opened  at  2.30  p.m.  with 
remarks  by  President  Goddard,  who  pre- 
sided. Col.  C.  A.  Miles,  chairman  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Brattleboro  library,  welcomed 
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the  librarians  with  a brief  address.  The  re- 
port of  the  secretary-treasurer  showed  a good 
balance  in  the  treasury  and  68  names  on  the 
membership  list.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
protesting  against  the  withdrawal  from  libra- 
ries by  the  proposed  copyright  bill  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  importing  books  protected  by  Ameri- 
can copyright. 

The  meeting  then  merged  into  a round  table 
conducted  by  Miss  C.  M.  Hewins.  Miss 
Frances  M.  Pierce  gave  a description,  illus- 
trated with  models,  of  the  Browne  charging 
system.  _ A paper  by  Miss  Julia  P.  Parker,  at- 
testing its  merits,  was  read  in  part.  This  will 
appear  in  the  June  Bulletin  of  the  Vermont 
Library  Commission.  Miss  S.  C.  Hagar  spoke 
informally,  responding  to  many  questions  on 
the  choice  of  children’s  reading.  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Truax  described  the  facilities  which  the  St. 
Johnsbury  Athenseum  Library  gave  to  the 
schools  and  the  school  children.  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Smith  gave  a most  interesting  account  of  the 
use  made  of  circulating  pictures  to  interest 
children  by  Miss  M.  L.  Titcomb,  a former 
Vermonter,  at  Hagerstown,  Md. ; also  of  the 
same  librarian’s  project  for  a library  garden 
to  attract  the  boy  readers  during  the  summer. 
A talk  by  Miss  Frances  Hobart,  secretary  of 
the  state  library  commission,  on  the  commis- 
sion’s work,  closed  the  meeting,  after  which 
came  a delightful  social  hour  at  the  library 
with  refreshments.  The  librarians  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  interim  to  examine  the  exhibit 
of  children’s  books  published  by  the  Educa- 
tional Publishing  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  the 
model  of  the  Browne  charging  system. 

At  8.30  an  interested  audience  of  librarians 
and  townspeople  listened  to  Miss  C.  M. 
Hewins  on  “How  to  make  the  country  library 
attractive.’’  As  the  great  majority  of  the  li- 
braries in  Vermont  are  in  rural  communities 
where  $15,  $25  up  to  $100  or  $200  is  a fair 
sum  for  the  town  to  appropriate  for  the  li- 
brary’s support  annually,  her  account  of  how 
to  make  the  most  of  small  resources  was  very 
helpful.  Edith  E.  Clarke,  Secretary. 

VIRGINIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  John  P.  Kennedy,  state  librarian, 
Richmond. 

Secretary:  Edward  S.  Evans,  assistant  state 
librarian,  Richmond. 

Treasurer : Miss  Mary  G.  Lacy,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg. 

The  association  held  a public  meeting  on 
the  evening  of  May  9,  when  speeches  were 
made  urging  the  need  of  a public  library  for 
Richmond,  whether  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie  or 
not,  and  seconding  the  invitation  to  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  to  hold  its  1907  con- 
ference in  Richmond.  A resolution  was 
adopted  declaring  in  favor  of  erecting  a mon- 
ument to  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  as  proposed  by  the 
Poe  Memorial  Association ; and  Mr.  E.  S. 
Evans  gave  an  address  on  the  public  libraries 
of  the  country,  illustrated  with  stereopticon 
views. 


Xibran?  Clubs 


CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  F.  L.  Tolman,. University  of  Chi- 
cago Library. 

Secretary:  Miss  E.  G.  Smith,  John  Crerar 
Library. 

Treasurer:  H.  L.  Leupp,  John  Crerar  Li- 
brary. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Library  Club  was  held  April  12  at  the  Public 
Library,  with  the  president,  Miss  Ahern,  in 
the  chair.  Miss  Woodford  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  club  and  the  following  com- 
mittees were  announced  by  the  president: 
nominating,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Hill,  Miss  War- 
ren; auditing,  Mr.  Meleney,  Mr.  Gould.  The 
action  of  the  executive  board  in  appropriating 
$25  to  the  Harper  Memorial  Library  fund 
was  reported.  A letter  was  read  from  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  municipal  museum 
requesting  that  the  club  co-operate  with  them 
in  arranging  for  a public  library  exhibit  to  be 
held  next  year.  The  matter  was  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  incoming  executive  board  to  ap- 
point a committee  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

Mr.  Wallace  Rice  was  then  introduced  and 
gave  a most  delightful  and  instructive  talk  on 
“Earning  a living  by  literature.”  He  took  as 
his  text  the  long  ago  saying  of  Scott  that  lit- 
erature does  well  enough  as  a staff,  but  not  as 
a crutch,  as  a dilettante  pursuit,  but  not  as  a 
means  of  getting  one’s  bread  and  butter.  He 
contrasted  the  reporter  of  to-day  and  yester- 
day. They  are  now  university  men,  young  in 
years  as  well  as  experience.  The  reporter 
does  not  write  literature,  but  facts ; his  prin- 
cipal qualification  being  spryness  in  securing 
items  of  news,  the  man  on  the  inside  of  the 
office  rewriting  the  facts  into  “human  inter- 
est stories.”  Book  reviewers  no  longer  or  sel- 
dom write  book  criticisms,  but  book  reports. 
He  spoke  of  the  Chicago  book  reviewers  for 
the  different  papers,  dwelling  on  the  charac- 
teristic style  of  each.  He  also  described  the 
“method”  of  reviewing  a book,  not  only  fic- 
tion, but  poetry,  science,  etc.  Besides  the 
books  he  writes  and  various  newspaper  work 
there  are  other  phases  of  work  by  which  a 
literary  man  may  earn  his  living.  One  is  by 
giving  literary  advice,  another  by  reading 
manuscripts  for  publishing  houses,  and  still 
another  by  giving  expert  touches  to  manu- 
scripts. Mr.  Rice  gave  figures  of  the  amounts 
paid  for  all  this  work.  He  insisted  that  in  the 
Chicago  literary  world  (excepting  McCutch- 
eon)  not  one  made  a living  by  his  books 
alone ; indeed  the  writers  would  starve  ex- 
cept for  newspaper  work. 

The  last  regular  meeting  for  the  year  was 
held  May  10  at  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
the  president,  Miss  Ahern,  in  the  chair. 

The  reports  of  the  retiring  officers  were 
read  and  accepted'.  The  report  of  the  city 
charter  committee  was  presented  by  Mr.  Jo- 
sephson  and  received  as  a report  of  progress. 
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Reports  of  the  following  committees  were  also 
presented  and  accepted:  auditing  committee, 
committee  on  publicity,  and  committee  on 
children’s  work  in  Chicago  Public  Library. 

Announcement  was  made  by  Miss  Moore  of 
the  binding  exhibit  from  the  Newark  Public 
Library,  planned  to  be  held  jointly  by  the  club 
and  the  Oak  Park  Public  Library  from  May 
14-26  at  the  Oak  Park  library.  A special  in- 
vitation was  extended  to  the  club  to  be  pres- 
ent on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Saturday, 
May  19.  The  president  read  a letter  from 
Mr.  F.  J.  Teggart,  librarian  Mechanics’  In- 
stitute, San  Francisco,  recounting  the  library 
losses  experienced  there  during  the  recent 
catastrophe,  their  needs  and  future  plans. 
Upon  motion  a committee  composed  of  the 
librarians  of  the  Public  Library,  John  Crerar 
Library,  and  Newberry  Library  were  ap- 
pointed to  deal  with  the  subject  of  assisting 
the  libraries  in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Symmes,  head  of  the  English  depart- 
ment of  Kenwood  Institute,  then  delighted 
the  audience  with  a charming  story,  one  about 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  The  retiring  president 
then  presented  her  address  on  “Library  condi- 
tions in  Chicago.” 

The  nominating  committee  submitted  the 
following  report:  for  president,  Mr.  F.  L. 
Tolman;  1st  vice-president,  Miss  Carrie  L. 
Elliott ; 2d  vice-president,  Miss  Renee  B. 
Stern ; secretary,  Miss  E.  G.  Smith  ; treasurer, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Leupp,  and  the  secretary  was  then 
instructed  to  cast  the  vote  for  the  officers  as 
presented.  The  nominating  committee  re- 
ported further  that  it  recommended  that  a 
program  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  programs  of  the  meetings 
of  the  club  for  1906-1907,  the  president  to  be 
an  ex-officio  member  of  the  committee.  This 
second  part  of  the  report  was  referred  by  mo- 
tion to  the  incoming  executive  board  with 
power  to  act.  A letter  from  H.  P.  Judson,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  acknowledging  the 
contribution  of  the  club  toward  the  Harper 
Memorial  Library,  was  read  by  the  president. 
Upon  motion  of  Miss  Warren  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

“The  club  has  this  year  reached  the  highest  point 
in  its  history,  and  since  this  is  mainly  due  to  the 
great  interest  and  untiring  devotion  of  the  executive 
committee,  and  specially  of  the  president.  Miss 
Ahern,  the  Chicago  Library  Club  extends  to  these 
officers  its  sincere  thanks.” 

Ewa  L.  Moore,  Secretary. 

LONG  ISLAND  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  Miss  Eleanor  B.  Woodruff,  Pratt 
Institute  Free  Library,  Brooklyn. 

Secretary:  Miss  Mildred  A.  Collar,  Pratt 
Institute  Free  Library,  Brooklyn. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Mary  A.  Kingsbury,  Eras- 
mus Hall  High  School  Library,  Brooklyn. 

The  May  meeting  of  the  Long  Island  Li- 
brary Club  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
May  17,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Erasmus 
Hall  High  School  in  Flatbush.  In  the  ab- 


sence of  Dr.  Gunnison,  the  principal,  Dr.  Low, 
of  the  department  of  history,  welcomed  the 
club.  The  subject  of  the  meeting  — in  lighter 
vein  than  usual  — was  “Apologetics.”  Miss 
Plummer,  who  was  the  first  speaker,  apolo- 
gized most  ably  for  one  of  her  favorite  writers 
of  fiction,  Rhoda  Broughton,  reading,  by  way 
of  justification,  delightful  selections  from 
“Nancy.”  Miss  Sara  Jacobsen,  head  of  the 
Flatbush  branch  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Li- 
brary, Miss  Anthony,  of  Packer  Institute,  and 
Mr.  Bostwick  each  confessed  to  some  secret 
“favorite  writers”  not  usually  upheld,  among 
librarians  at  least,  and  their  confessions  were 
good  for  our  souls. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  coffee,  lemon- 
ade, and  sandwiches  were  served  in  an  ad- 
joining studio,  and  the  members  of  the  club 
were  invited  to  visit  the  library  in  the  new 
school  building  which  is  in  process  of  erec- 
tion. Mildred  A.  Collar,  Secretary. 

NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  John  Cotton  Dana,  Free  Public 
Library,  Newark  (Resigned) . 

Secretary:  Miss  Alice  Wilde,  New  York 
Public  Library,  Washington  Heights  Branch. 

Treasurer : Edward  Harmon  Virgin,  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary  Library. 

The  New  York  Library  Club  held  its  21st 
annual  meeting  on  the  evening  of  May  10, 
1906,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society. 

The  treasurer’s  report  was  read  and  ac- 
cepted and  the  committee  on  union  list  of 
periodicals  made  the  following  report:  “As  it 
was  proved,  on  beginning  to  get  together  ma- 
terial for  the  union  list  of  periodicals  for 
Greater  New  York  that  the  list  would  greatly 
exceed  in  cost  the  original  estimate  of  the 
committee,  and  as  less  than  $700  was  sub- 
scribed to  the  enterprise  by  libraries  for  a 
publication  that  would  cost  about  $3000,  the 
committee  decided  to  ask  Mr.  Carnegie  to 
guarantee  the  cost  of  printing,  leaving  the 
sum  subscribed  by  libraries  to  pay  editorial 
expenses.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Carnegie,  but  so  far  has  been  unable  to 
do  so.  The  committee  requests  the  club  either 
to  dismiss  the  committee  or  to  instruct  it  to 
make  further  attempt  in  the  autumn  to  get 
Mr.  Carnegie’s  support  for  the  enterprise.” 
The  report  was  accepted  and  later  in  the 
meeting  the  committee  was  instructed  to  con- 
tinue its  work. 

The  president  then  spoke  of  the  good  work 
of  the  various  committees : hospitality  com- 
mittee, press  committee,  handbook  committee, 
committee  on  guests  (which  with  all  it  had 
done  through  the  year  in  caring  for  speakers 
and  guests  and  extending  courtesies  of  the 
club  to  visiting  strangers  had  spent  but  $21  out 
of  its  appropriation  of  $25),  committee  on 
permanent  meeting  place,  which  was  obliged 
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to  report  failure;  and  program  committee. 
The  last  in  arranging  the  meetings  for  the 
year  had  decided  for  the  May  meeting  to  fol- 
low the  plan,  tried  successfully  last  year  by 
the  Long  Island  Library  Club,  of  procuring 
the  services  of  some  outside  speaker  at  the 
expense  of  the  club.  The  executive  com- 
mittee had  approved  the  plan  and  a friend  of 
the  club  had  offered  to  contribute  $25.  It 
was  moved  by  Mr.  lies  and  carried  that  the 
club  appropriate  the  entire  $50  needed. 

The  next  business  to  be  considered'  was 
the  new  constitution,  which  “differs  from  the 
ordinary  club  constitution  in  providing  for 
an  advisory  committee  (called,  for  brevity’s 
sake,  the  council)  of  16,  who  shall  meet  once 
a year  to  discuss  club  interests.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee  this  would  be  a dis- 
tinct advantage  to  the  club,  since  they  believe 
that  many  members  of  the  club  whose  advice 
and  interest  would  be  of  great  value  would 
serve  in  this  body,  though  most  of  them  can- 
not give  the  time  to  the  executive  committee. 
The  latter  body  is,  under  the  new  arrange- 
men,  reduced  to  five,  a good  working  number, 
and  they  alone  would  care  for  the  routine 
work  of  the  club.”  With  three  detail  amend- 
ments, proposed  by  Dr.  Billings  and  Mr. 
Nelson,  the  draft  was  referred  to  the  execu- 
tive committee,  which  after  a brief  meeting 
recommended  its  adoption  with  the  proposed 
amendments.  The  recommendation  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  club  and  the  new  constitution 
adopted.  It  was  then  moved  by  Dr.  Gillett 
that  to  accord  with  the  new  plan  the  nominat- 
ing committee  be  instructed  to  present  for 
members  of  the  council  16  names  in  groups  of 
four  to  serve  four,  three,  two,  and  one  years. 
This  motion  was  carried,  the  committee’s  re- 
port read,  and  the  following  officers  elected : 
president,  John  Cotton  Dana ; vice-president, 
Victor  H.  Paltsits;  treasurer,  Edward  Har- 
mon Virgin ; secretary,  Miss  Alice  Wilde. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  being  thus  dis- 
posed of,  the  club  turned  to  pleasure,  and  was 
well  rewarded  for  its  labors  by  a most  de- 
lightful paper  on  “The  mission  of  humor,”  by 
Miss  Agnes  Repplier.  Those  who  know — as 
who  does  not? — the  charm  and  distinction  of 
Miss  Repplier’s  essays  need  not  be  told  of 
the  pleasure  that  was  enjoyed  nor  the  folly 
any  attempt  at  reproduction  or  reporting 
would  be.  Alice  Wilde,  Secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  John  J.  MacFarlane,  Commer- 
cial Museum  Library,  Philadelphia. 

Secretary:  Miss  Edith  Brinkmann,  H.  Jo- 
sephine Widener  Branch,  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  1200  N.  Broad  street,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Treasurer : Miss  Bertha  S.  Wetzell,  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  Juniper  and  Locust 
streets. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  season  of  1905- 
1906  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  May  14, 


in  the  Widener  lecture  hall  of  the  Free  Mu- 
seum of  Science  and  Art  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  Mr.  John  Ashhurst  in  the 
chair.  Upon  motion  the  reading  of  the  min- 
utes of  the  last  meeting  was  omitted.  The 
chairman  then  introduced  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  Dr.  Albert  T.  Clay,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  Semitic  philology  and  archaeology  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  gave  an 
illustrated  talk  on  the  work  of  the  Babylonian 
and  General  Semitic  Section  of  the  Free  Mu- 
seum of  Science  and  Art,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  excavations  at  Nippur,  and  the 
antiquities  there  discovered  which  are  now  on 
exhibition  in  the  museum. 

Four  expeditions  have  been  sent  to  Nippur 
under  the  direction  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  discoveries  there  made  have 
been  very  important  in  enabling  archaeolo- 
gists to  reconstruct  a very  ancient  period  of 
Babylonian  history,  and  have  shown  the  ex- 
istence of  a high  state  of  civilization  dating 
back  to  about  6000-7000  b.c.,  which  is  much 
earlier  than  any  civilization  of  which  anything 
has  hitherto  been  known.  In  conclusion.  Dr. 
Clay  invited  the  members  of  the  club  to  re- 
main to  inspect  the  collections  of  Babylonian 
antiquities  and  of  bronzes  from  Herculaneum 
in  the  upper  galleries  of  the  Free  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Clay’s  address  Mr. 
Thomson  moved  that  a vote  of  thanks  be 
given  the  speaker  for  his  interesting  and  in- 
stiuctive  talk,  which  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Ashhurst  then  read  the  following  bal- 
lot for  officers  for  1906-1907,  which  had  been 
submitted  by  the  nominating  committee : 
president,  John  J.  MacFarlane,  Library  of  the 
Commercial  Museum;  vice-presidents,  John 
Thomson,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Miss 
Susan  W.  Randall,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Library;  secretary,  Miss  Edith  Brink- 
mann, Free  Library  of  Philadelphia;  treas- 
urer, Miss  Bertha  S.  Wetzell,  Library  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia.  Upon  motion  the  sec- 
retary was  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for 
these  names,  and  they  were  duly  elected  to 
office. 

The  chairman  then  read  a letter  from  the 
president.  Dr.  Jordan,  in  which  he  regretted 
his  inability  to  attend  the  meeting,  and 
thanked  the  officers  and  members  of  the  club 
for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  assistance  which 
they  had  given  him  during  his  term  of  office. 
Mr.  Ashhurst  then  resigned  the  chair  to  Mr. 
MacFarlane,  congratulating  the  members  of 
the  club  on  their  choice  of  a president  for  the 
coming  season. 

Mr.  Bliss  invited  the  members  of  the  club 
to  attend  a library  meeting,  to  be  held  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bristol, 
Pa.,  on  June  9,  1906,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Keystone  State  Library  Association.  The 
meeting  was  then  adjourned,  and  a pleasant 
hour  was  spent  in  examining  the  collections 
in  the  museum,  under  the  guidance  and  with 
the  explanations  of  Professor  Kent  and  of  Dr. 
Clay.  Edith  Brinkmann,  Secretary. 
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TWIN  CITY  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  W.  W.  Folwell,  State  University 
Library,  Minneapolis. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Miss  Clara  F.  Bald- 
win, State  Public  Library  Commission,  St. 
Paul. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Twin  City  Li- 
brary Club  was  held  Monday,  May  7,  at  the 
Minneapolis  Public  Library.  Supper  was 
served  at  7 o’clock  in  the  new  children’s  room. 
A brief  business  session  followed,  after  which 
the  meeting  was  turned  over  to  Miss  Country- 
man as  hostess.  Miss  Countryman  welcomed 
the  club  and  announced  that  some  of  the  spe- 
cial features  of  the  library  would  be  explained 
by  heads  of  various  departments.  Miss  Cloud, 
superintendent  of  circulation,  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  system  of  branches  and 
stations,  by  which  books  are  made  easily  ac- 
cessible in  every  part  of  the  city;  Miss  Todd, 
of  the  art  department,  gave  a short  talk  on 
the  building  up  and  scope  of  the  fine  collection 
of  art  books,  which  ranks  third  in  the  United 
States,  and  Miss  Patten  read  a short  sketch 
of  the  Minneapolis  Athenseum,  telling  of  its 
early  history,  and  the  arrangement  by  which 
it  is  combined  with  the  Public  Library. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in 
visiting  the  different  departments  of  the  li- 
brary and  the  loan  collection  of  original  draw- 
ings from  Collier’s  Magazine  on  exhibition  in 
the  art  gallery.  Clara  F.  Baldwin. 


Xlbrarg  Schools  anb  draining 
Classes 


CHAUTAUQUA  SUMMER  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  session  of  the  Chautauqua  Summer 
Library  School  will  be  held  from  July  7 to 
Aug.  17,  1906.  Melvil  Dewey  is  general  direc- 
tor, Mary  E.  Downey,  Ottumwa  (la.)  Public 
Library,  resident  director,  with  Miss  Harriet 
B.  Peck,  of  Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Public  Li- 
brary, and  Miss  Sabra  Vought,  of  Nashville 
University,  both  graduates  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  as  instructors.  The 
advance  applications  indicate  a prosperous 
season. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

On  May  2 the  students  of  the  library  school 
accompanied  by  the  director  made  their  bi- 
ennial pilgrimage  to  the  libraries  of  New 
York  City  and  vicinity.  The  following  libra- 
ries were  visited : Columbia  University,  two 
branches  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  the 
Children’s  Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute, 
Pratt  Institute  Library  and  library  school,  the 
Lenox,  and  four  of  the  circulating  branches 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  the 
Newark  Free  Public  Library.  The  visit  was 
made  most  pleasant  by  the  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy shown  to  the  students  at  all  the  libraries. 

On  June  4 the  class  visited  the  Wanamaker 


Branch  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
and  on  June  5 the  Library  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College. 

On  June  7 the  commencement  exercises 
took  place.  The  graduates  of  the  library 
school  are  : Susan  Katharine  Beck,  Mary  Eliz- 
abeth Daigh,  Margaret  Forgeus.  Adelaide 
Niven  Hegeman,  Lilian  C.  Kerr,  Agnes  Helen 
MacAlister,  Sarah  Isabel  McFarland,  May  E. 
Pearson,  Ruby  Patience  Pegan,  Effie  Maude 
Prickett,  Edith  Krohn  Schanche,  Helen  Llola 
Smith,  Edna  Swartz,  Irma  Augusta  Watts, 
Edith  Maddock  West,  Sara  Louise  Young. 

GRADUATE  NOTES 

Miss  Edna  V.  Thomas,  class  of  1904,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Kaighn,  class  of  1905,  has 
resigned  her  position  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Library  to  join  the  cataloging 
force  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Miss  Agnes  V.  P.  Wright,  class  of  1905, 
who  has  been  in  the  cataloging  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library, 
has  left  to  enter  the  cataloging  department  of 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Instead  of  the  usual  reading-  and  reference- 
lists,  the  class  of  1906  have  prepared  a number 
of  programs  for  study-clubs,  making  their 
own  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  subject, 
and  giving  references  on  each.  The  selection 
of  books  was  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to 
those  in  the  “A.  L.  A.  catalog”  and  of  articles 
to  those  in  the  magazines  and  reviews  of  the 
last  five  years.  The  subjects  of  these  pro- 
grams are  as  follows : The  American  Indian ; 
Comparative  religion  (outline  for  course  of 
study)  ; Cathedral  towns  of  England  ; Early 
Teutonic  literature;  The  English  stage;  Fac- 
tors in  the  history  of  education;  History  of 
music;  History  of  Scotch  literature;  Holland; 
Japan;  Italian  Renaissance;  Mediaeval  towns 
of  Italy;  Florence  and  Venice;  Mohamme- 
danism ; The  mother  as  educator ; Mythology 
and  mythical  legends;  New  France;  Profes- 
sions for  women;  Puritan  and  cavalier:  a 
comparison  of  Colonial  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia;  Romance  of  modern  industry  and 
invention ; Shakespeare  club  program ; Some 
problems  of  the  day  (Immigration,  Labor 
question,  The  poor,  Negro  problem,  Liquor 
question.  Suffrage,  Municipal  government. 
Corporations  and  trusts)  ; The  South,  an  at- 
tempt to  understand  her;  United  States  ex- 
pansion. The  number  of  meetings  under  a 
program  varied  from  six  to  twelve.  These 
are  ready  for  lending  to  any  town  library 
which  has  study-club  patronage  and  which 
may  wish  to  look  some  of  them  over,  with  a 
view  to  use.  There  would  be  no  charge  ex- 
cept for  postage. 

The  series  of  lectures  for  use  in  normal 
schools  on  co-operation  between  libraries  and 
schools,  on  children’s  reading,  the  selection  of 
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children's  books,  helpful  reading-lists,  picture 
bulletins,  and  reference-work  for  children,  to 
be  given  by  Miss  Ida  M.  Mendenhall,  of  the 
Indiana  State  Library  Commission,  was  post- 
poned for  two  weeks  owing  to  the  loss  of  lec- 
ture material  by  fire  in  Indianapolis,  but  was 
finally  given  the  first  and  second  weeks  of 
May.  During  her  stay  in  Brooklyn  Miss 
Mendenhall  criticised  the  students’  work  in 
bulletin-making. 

The  visits  to  local  libraries  made  this  term 
have  been  as  fellows  : Brooklyn  Public  Library, 
Montague  and  Williamsburg  branches;  Long 
Island  Historical  Society  Library,  and  the  li- 
braries of  the  Girls’  High  School  and  the 
Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Children’s  Museum  Library: 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  23d  street, 
Tompkins  square,  96th  street,  and  noth  street 
branches ; Columbia  University  Library,  the 
Lenox  Library,  and  that  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  Union  Settlement  Li- 
brary, and  the  following  out-of-town  libra- 
ries : Vassar  College  and  Poughkeepsie  Pub- 
lic, Newark  Public  and  the  New  Jersey  His- 
torical Society,  and  the  Women’s  Institute, 
Hollywood  Inn  and  Public  Library  of  Yon- 
kers. 

The  members  of  the  advanced  class  are  do- 
ing practical  work  this  term  in  the  Columbia 
University  and  Lenox  libraries,  and  in  the 
reference  and  children’s  departments  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

graduates 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Haskell  (1905),  secre- 
tary of  the  school,  has  accepted  a position  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  California, 
her  home  being  in  California;  and  Miss  Emily 
Turner  (1898),  formerly  librarian  of  the  Osh- 
kosh (Wis.)  Public  Library,  enters  upon  the 
duties  of  secretary  July  1.  Miss  Turner  will 
also  give  some  instruction  in  the  school. 

Mrs.  Arabelle  H.  Jackson  (1903  and  1904) 
and  Miss  Katrine  H.  Jacobsen  (1896)  an- 
nounce their  engagement  to  be  married,  both 
leaving  their  present  positions  during  the 
summer. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Mendenhall  (1904)  comes  to 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  in  the  autumn  as  librarian  of 
the  State  Normal  School  there.  Her  work 
will  have  in  part  the  character  of  her  normal 
school  and  teachers’  institute  work  in  Indiana. 

Miss  Horrocks  (1905)  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  East  Liberty  Branch  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

SOUTHERN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  students  of  the  Southern  Library 
School  attended  the  opening  of  the  children’s 
department  of  the  Chattanooga  Public  Li- 
brary, May  19.  The  equipment  and  books  of 
the  children’s  room  were  presented  by  the 
children  of  the  late  E.  G.  Richmond  in  the 
nature  of  a memorial,  and  are  perfect  in  de- 
tail. The  class  was  entertained  by  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Richmond  at  luncheon  at  Lookout  Inn. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

A library  summer  school  will  be  held  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  beginning 
June  25,  and  continuing  six  weeks.  It  will 
be  conducted  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Jones,  grad- 
uate of  the  New  York  State  Library  School, 
and  for  several  years  librarian  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library.  It  is  intended  for 
librarians  and  assistants,  actually  engaged  in 
library  work;  and  besides  Miss  Jones,  the  in- 
structing staff  includes  J.  C.  Rowell,  Miss 
Helen  G.  Sheldon,  J D.  Layman,  H.  R.  Mead, 
A.  B.  Smith,  Miss  Mabel  E.  Prentiss,  and 
Mrs.  Alice  G.  Whitbeck. 

WESTERN  RESERVE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

T'he  second  semester  of  the  library  school 
has  been  one  of  varied  activities  and  interests. 
Throughout  February  and  March  was  given 
the  course  upon  work  for  children,  three  lec- 
tures being  given  by  Miss  Caroline  Burnite, 
chief  of  the  children’s  department  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  and  Miss  Euphe- 
mia  L.  Power,  instructor  in  literature  for 
children  in  the  City  Normal  School,  Cleve- 
land. Visits  to  the  Cleveland  public  schools 
and  to  the  children’s  rooms  of  the  library 
constituted  a part  of  this  work.  During  the 
course  Miss  Frances  J.  Olcott  visited  the 
school  and  spoke  upon  “Library  work  with 
young  people”  and  “Annotation  of  children’s 
books.” 

A pleasant  incident  was  the  mutual  ac- 
quaintanceship of  students  of  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Western  Reserve  library  schools  brought 
about  through  the  six  weeks  visit  by  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  class  of  the  Training  School 
for  Children’s  Librarians.  From  the  middle 
of  February  until  April  their  time  was  divided 
between  special  courses  at  the  school  and  prac- 
tice in  the  children’s  rooms  in  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library.  During  this  period  also  Pro- 
fessor Root,  of  Oberlin,  delivered  his  course 
on  the  history  of  the  printed  book.  The  priv- 
ilege of  meeting  and  hearing  in  succession 
the  editors  of  the  two  library  periodicals  was 
one  greatly  enjoyed.  Miss  Ahern  spoke  upon 
“The  business  side  of  library  administration” 
and  “The  duties  of  a librarian  to  the  library, 
to  the  community  and  to  herself.”  This  was 
followed  by  a talk  on  “Some  American  libra- 
rians of  note.”  Miss  Haines  spoke  on  “Li- 
brary periodicals”  and  “Discrimination  in  fic- 
tion/’ 

The  itinerary  of  the  visit  to  eastern  libra- 
ries, April  7-18,  followed  much  the  same  pro- 
gram as  that  of  last  year,  the  libraries  of 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  being  again  visited.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  director,  on  account  of  illness, 
Miss  Eastman  accompanied  the  three  students 
who  elected  to  take  the  entire  trip.  On  the 
return  they  were  met  at  Pittsburgh  by  six  of 
the  class  and  several  members  of  the  Cleve- 
land Public  Library  staff.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  return  from  the  trip  the  course  in 
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book  repair  and  binding  was  given  by  Miss 
Woodard,  of  Ann  Arbor. 

The  students’  loan  practice  in  the  Public 
Library  closed  in  April.  Throughout  their 
course  they  have  been  much  indebted  to  the 
librarians  of  the  branches  and  heads  of  de- 
partments for  the  helpful  and  sympathetic  at- 
titude toward  them  in  their  efforts  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
library.  Record  practice,  including  classifica- 
tion and  cataloging,  began  in  January  and 
continued  through  May.  Final  examinations 
will  be  held  in  the  first  week  of  June  and  en- 
trance examinations  for  incoming  students 
will  take  place  June  15  and  16. 

It  has  been  decided  not  to  give  the  senior 
work  during  the  year  1906-7. 


■Reviews 


James,  Montague  Rhodes.  A descriptive  cat- 
alogue of  the  western  manuscripts  in  the  li- 
brary of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  Cam- 
bridge, University  Press,  1905.  8—)— 51  p. 

27.5  cm. 

A descriptive  catalogue  of  the  western 

manuscripts  in  the  library  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Cambridge,  University 
Press,  1905.  6+29  p.  27.5  cm. 

Dr.  James  in  these  two  thin  volumes  has 
made  the  most  of  his  somewhat  scanty  ma- 
terial, the  Clare  College  manuscripts,  which 
he  describes  numbering  but  31,  and  those  of 
Queen’s  College  34.  The  descriptive  work  is 
of  the  usual  high  order  of  merit  which  we 
have  come  to  look  for  in  these  catalogs.  The 
loss  of  many  manuscripts  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  two  colleges  is  noted,  and 
there  are  the  usual  tables.  Dr.  James  carries 
his  analysis  of  contents  to  the  farthest  ex- 
treme in  these  volumes,  and  certainly  his 
work  should  be  the  final  word  on  these  two 
small  collections.  Perhaps  his  best  work  is 
seen  in  the  careful  descriptions  of  the  Books 
of  Hours  and  the  Psalters.  His  catalog  of 
the  subjects  of  miniatures  and  his  notes  of 
the  local  peculiarities  of  ritual  should  prove 
very  useful.  There  are  no  indexes  in  these 
catalogs,  but  they  are  so  short  that  this  loss 
will  be  but  slightly  felt.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  future  work  of  this  sort  the  indexes  will 
not  be  omitted,  and  will  contain  the  subjects 
of  miniatures,  after  the  model  of  the  best  of 
Dr.  James’  previous  catalogs.  The  usefulness 
of  these  catalogs,  at  least  to  students  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  libraries  in  question,  depends 
largely  on  the  indexes.  For  one,  I wish  to 
testify  to  the  practical  utility  which  they  have 
been  to  my  own  work,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  considerations  of  cost  and  time  may  not 
exclude  them  from  any  future  catalogs  Dr. 
James  may  give  us.  Wm.  W.  Bishop. 
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Bogsamlingsbladet,  the  first  Danish  library 
periodical,  makes  its  appearance  under  date  of 
May,  1906,  as  a 32-page  twelvemo  pamphlet. 
It  opens  with  a portrait  and  short  sketch  of 
Dr.  A.  S.  Steenberg,  of  Horsens,  whose  ear- 
nest and  effective  work  in  behalf  of  Danish 
libraries  is  known  to  many  American  librari- 
ans. The  new  magazine  is  issued  quarterly 
from  Lemvig,  published  and  edited  by  the 
“Danmarks  Folkebogsamlinger,”  a Danish 
library  association  organized  Nov.  25,  1905. 
An  account  of  the  new  association,  with  its 
objects  and  constitution,  is  given;  there  is  an 
article  on  Danish  popular  libraries  by  Dr. 
Steenberg;  note  of  the  agreement  regarding 
discounts  made  between  the  new  library  asso- 
ciation and  the  Danish  book  trade  organiza- 
tion ; and  a recommended  list  of  new  books. 

Brett,  William  H.  The  school  and  the  li- 
brary; reprinted  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  Michigan  Schoolmasters’  Club,  1905. 
[Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1906.]  8 p.  O. 

The  Bulletin  des  Bibliotheques  Populaires 
for  May  has  a short  article  on  “Law  books  in 
popular  libraries,”  pointing  out  the  unsuita- 
bility of  most  law  books  for  public  library  use, 
and  indicating  half  a dozen  or  more  element- 
ary works  on  the  history  of  French  law  which 
are  recommended  for  such  libraries. 

Ceska  Osveta  for  May  (v.  2,  no.  8)  contains 
an  article  on  “Women  and  library  work”  Dy 
J.  Dont,  and  a further  instalment  of  Pospi- 
sil’s  “Notes  on  the  popularization  of  art  in 
the  villages.”  In  the  April  number  Jan  Em- 
ler  foretold  the  “New  epoch  of  Bohemian  li- 
brarianship,”  for  which  this  little  periodical 
is  so  earnestly  working. 

Heyl,  W.  P.  Public  libraries : their  value 
from  educational  and  civic  standpoints. 
{In  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  April 
4,  1906.  20:  297-301.)  il. 

A number  of  floor  plans  are  given  of  the 
Newark  Public  Library  and  the  New  York 
Public  Library  and  illustrations  of  seven  li- 
brary buildings.  The  methods  and  cost  of 
administration  are  also  discussed  incidentally. 

The  Library  for  April  is  mainly  a Shake- 
speare number,  with  articles  bibliographical, 
antiquarian  and  literary  on  Shakespearean 
subjects.  Among  them,  John  Ballinger  con- 
tributes an  article  on  “Shakespeare  and  the 
municipal  library,”  describing  the  Shakespeare 
collection  of  the  Birmingham  Public  Library, 
and  other  public  Shakespeare  collections,  and 
indicating  works  on  Shakespeare  indispensable 
in  a public  library;  and  Mr.  Esdail  gives  an 
authoritative  record  and  review  of  “Shake- 
speare literature,  1901-1905.” 
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Library  Association  Record,  for  April  15, 
besides  the  paper  by  R.  W.  Mould,  noted  else- 
where, contains  “Some  suggestions  on  the 
planning  of  public  libraries,”  by  H.  T.  Hare. 

The  Library  World  for  April  contains  “Clas- 
sification guides  and  indexes,”  by  Ernest  A. 
Savage;  “A  hitherto  unrecorded  conversa- 
tion between  Dr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Herlock 
Sholmes,”  by  S.  T.  Ewart ; and  notes  on  the 
Public  Libraries  Acts  bill,  library  appoint- 
ments, etc. 

Public  Libraries  for  May  contains  a paper 
on  “Reaching  the  people;  some  methods  of 
popularizing  a library,”  by  Purd  B.  Wright; 
an  interesting  study  of  “Books  as  merchan- 
dise,” analyzing  the  elements  that  make  up 
the  market  value  of  collections  of  books,  by 
C.  W.  Andrews ; and  “Library  methods  in  the 
business  world,”  in  which  Dr.  Canfield  points 
out  the  increasing  demand  for  trained  library 
workers  in  commercial  positions. 

Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission.  Cam- 
paigning for  a public  library ; suggested  ma- 
terial for  newspaper  use  and  for  general 
circulation.  Madison,  Wis.,  May,  1906.  16 

p.  S.  (Circular  of  information,  no.  5.) 

Zentralblatt  fur  Bibliothekswesen  for 
April  again  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing out  the  full  usefulness  of  resources  of 
German  libraries.  A.  Keyser  suggests  a 
“Guide”  to  German  libraries,  something  like 
the  “Manual”  of  the  New  York  Library  Club, 
perhaps,  but  more  ambitious,  more  scientific, 
to  supplement  the  great  “Gesamtkatalog.” 
The  question  of  the  determination  of  the 
sphere  of  each  library’s  activity,  that  is,  the 
specialties  to  which  it  shall  mainly  devote  its 
resources,  is  also  considered.  Fritz  Mikau, 
in  “Zur  ausnutzung  des  magazins,”  suggests 
the  fuller  utilization  of  space  in  the  stack 
room  by  ceasing  to  build  all  shelves  deep 
enough  to  hold  folios,  quartos  and  octavos, 
and  dividing  the  stack  room,  instead,  into 
three  sections  for  the  three  sizes,  the  whole 
stack  in  each  section  being  made  of  the  proper 
depth  for  books  of  the  size  to  which  that  sec- 
tion is  devoted.  His  calculations  show  a 
gain  of  14.3  per  cent,  in  shelving  capacity. 
This  idea,  he  says,  was  developed  by  consid- 
eration of  President  Eliot’s  recommendations, 
published  in  L.  j.  some  years  ago,  to  divide  the 
books  in  a library  into  “living”  and  “dead.”  The 
May  number  contains  an  account  of  the  mo- 
nastic and  patristic  collection  of  Joseph  Gor- 
res,  by  Emil  Jacobs ; and  a memorial  sketch 
of  Dr.  Hermann  Markgraf,  director  of  the 
state  library  and  archives  of  Breslau,  who  died 
on  Jan.  12,  1906. 

LOCAL 

Bradford,  Pa.  Carnegie  P.  L.  (6th  rpt.  — 
year  ending  March  1,  1906.)  Added  1363,  to- 


tal 11,435.  Issued  home  use  80,573  (fict.  64.5 
per  cent.,  juv.  fict.  17.5  per  cent.)  New  regis- 
tration 1039;  total  registration  8909,  “about 
one  half  of  the  entire  population.”  Receipts 
$7326.11;  expenses  $5518.85  (books,  periodicals 
and  binding  $1757.29,  salaries  $2429.06,  light 
and  fuel  $347.63.) 

There  is  a decrease  in  adult  circulation,  off- 
set by  increase  in  reference  use  and  growth  of 
the  children’s  department.  Only  150  new  titles 
of  adult  fiction  were  added  during  the  year, 
these  forming  “11  per  cent,  of  the  books  added 
to  supply  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  demand.” 
“Our  most  encouraging  work  is  with  the 
children.  With  them  we  can  really  hope  to 
cultivate  a taste  for  the  better  class  of  books.” 
During  the  year  Miss  Mabel  Wann  resigned 
from  the  position  of  librarian,  in  which  she 
has  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Susan  Sherman. 

Brockton  ( Mass .)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  — year  end- 
ing Nov.  30,  1905.)  Added  2956;  total  49,452. 
Issued,  home  use  158,148  (fict.  46.81  per  cent., 
juv.  fict.  16.62  per  cent.),  of  which  34,301  were 
juvenile  and  26,214  were  circulated  through 
the  schools.  New  cards  issued  2240.  Receipts 
$12,393.29,  expenses  $12,393.21. 

The  year  was  marked  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Robert  K.  Shaw  as  librarian  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Frank  PI.  Whitmore  as  his 
successor.  The  circulation  shows  a gain  in 
all  departments,  and  there  is  considerable  in- 
crease in  school  use.  Reclassification  accord- 
ing to  the  D.  C.  is  being  carried  on  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  in  intervals  of  routine  and  cur- 
rent work. 

Brooklyn  ( N . Y.)  P.  L.  On  the  evening  of 
May  24  a dinner  was  given  to  Frank  P.  Hill, 
at  the  Hamilton  Club,  by  the  library  direct- 
ors, in  celebration  of  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
his  administration  as  chief  librarian.  In  fur- 
ther commemoration  of  the  occasion  a silver 
loving  cup  was  presented  to  Mr.  Hill  on  be- 
half of  his  board. 

California  State  L.  The  library  issues  the 
first  May  number  of  a monthly  bulletin,  Neivs 
Notes  of  California  Libraries.  It  is  a well- 
printed  48-page  publication,  containing  de- 
scriptive record  of  libraries  of  the  state,  rec- 
ord of  officers  of  California  Library  Associa- 
tion, information  regarding  the  state  library, 
and  classed  list  of  recent  accessions  to  the 
state  library. 

Camden  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.  The  Boys’  Read- 
ing Fraternity,  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  library,  has  arranged  to  take  Saturday 
afternoon  trips  to  the  country  during  the 
summer  months. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  F.  P.  L.  (9th  rpt. — 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  1638; 
total  13,436.  Issued,  home  use  77,866,  of  which 
32,446  was  juv.  and  5334  school  circulation. 
Receipts  $26,230.94  ($13,000  from  A.  Carne- 
gie) ; expenses  $24,103.43  (of  which  about 
$18,000  was  for  new  Carnegie  building.) 
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An  attractive  and  interesting  report.  The 
great  event  of  the  year  was  the  dedication  on 
June  23  of  the  $75,000  Carnegie  building, 
which  is  described  in  some  detail.  This  has 
been  already  recorded  in  these  columns  (L.  j. 
30:  931-932).  The  death  of  Mrs.  C.  D.  Van 
Vechten,  president  of  the  library  board,  was  a 
great  loss  to  the  interests  of  the  library.  Book 
purchases  have  been  considerably  reduced, 
owing  to  increased  cost  of  maintenance.  The 
nucleus  of  a Bohemian  collection  was  formed, 
in  a gift  of  56  volumes  made  by  the  Bohemian 
Reading  Society,  and  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus have  offered  to  bear  the  cost  of  printing  a 
list  of  all  books  in  the  library  by  Catholic  au- 
thors. It  is  planned  to  publish  by  instalments 
in  the  daily  papers  a list  of  the  adult  fiction  in 
the  library.  Re-registration  was  begun  with 
removal  into  the  new  building,  and  during  the 
six  months  2455  cards  were  issued.  Special 
work  has  as  usual  been  done  for  students  and 
clubs  in  the  making  of  study  programs  and 
reference  lists. 

In  the  children’s  departments  many  attrac- 
tive bulletins  have  been  shown,  the  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  centenaiy  was  duly  ob- 
served, talks  have  been  given  by  outside 
speakers,  and  a story  hour  has  been  conducted 
on  Wednesday  evenings  and  Friday  after- 
noons. A notable  incident  was  the  story-tell- 
ing afternoon  of  Miss  Marie  Shedlock. 
School  children  in  small  classes  accompanied 
by  their  teachers  visit  the  library  regularly 
and  are  instructed  in  its  general  arrangement 
and  use. 

Chattanooga  ( Tenn .)  P.  L.  The  formal 
opening  of  the  children’s  room  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga Public  Library  was  held  Saturday,  May 
19,  at  3 p.m.  The  new  Carnegie  building  has 
been  open  about  a year,  and  on  Saturday  the 
whole  building  was  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  interior  finish,  equipment  and  books 
of  the  children’s  room  are  a memorial  to  the 
late  Edward  Gould  Richmond,  given  by  his 
two  children,  Edmund  and  Ruth.  The  room 
chosen  by  Mrs.  Richmond  for  this  memorial 
opens  directly  on  the  street,  and  is  an  ideal 
situation  for  the  children.  The  main  feature 
of  the  room  is  a memorial  mantelpiece  of 
white  marble.  All  of  the  interior  woodwork, 
shelving  and  technical  furniture  is  of  green 
oak  and  of  the  best  make.  The  tables,  chairs, 
catalog  and  museum  cases  are  specially 
designed  for  the  needs  of  the  room.  The 
deep  window  seats  are  ideal  lounging  places 
for  small  readers.  Cork  carpet  deadens  the 
sound  of  the  small  feet,  and  everything  has 
been  done  for  the  comfort  of  the  children. 
About  2000  well  selected  children’s  books 
have  been  placed  upon  the  shelves,  marked  by 
an  appropriate  book-plate.  This  plate  was  de- 
signed by  Tiffany,  and  bears  the  motto,  “Re- 
solve well  and  persevere.”  The  whole  room 
presents  a most  pleasing  appearance.  It  is 
beautiful  in  proportion  and  design,  its  sim- 
plicity is  beguiling,  and  its  perfection,  both  from 


an  artistic  and  a technical  standpoint,  repre- 
sents taste,  skill  and  an  unlimited  generosity 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Richmond. 

Concord  ( N . H.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  — year  end- 
ing Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  1025;  total  27,830. 
Issued,  home  use  88,369.  New  registration 

7°3‘  • . . . , , 

This  report  gives  no  statistics  in  tabulated 

form,  these  facts  being  scattered  through  the 
librarian’s  narrative  of  the  year’s  work. 
Fewer  books  were  bought,  on  account  of  the 
expenditure  of  $400  on  a new  supplementary 
printed  finding  list.  The  reserve  post  card 
system  has  been  adopted,  with  satisfaction  to 
users.  A summer  branch  was  maintained  in 
the  adjacent  district  of  Fosterville.  Miss 
Blanchard  says : “During  July  and  August  a 
central  room  supplied  with  books,  seats,  ta- 
bles and  pictures  was  open  two  afternoons  a 
week,  and  was  filled  with  Swedish,  Irish, 
Armenian,  American,  Greek,  Italian  and  Nor- 
wegian children.  Each  afternoon  I read 
aloud  a story,  and  Miss  Alcott  was  soon  a 
favorite.”  Deliveries  of  books  are  sent  to 
West  Concord,  East  Concord  and  Penacook, 
and  supplementary  reading  is  sent  regularly  to 
school  rooms.  The  semi-centennial  of  the  li- 
brary’s establishment  was  observed  on  Aug. 
25,  1905,  when  a reception  was  given  at  which 
the  staff  wore  the  dress  of  1855  and  there  was 
an  exhibit  of  old  time  pictures  and  furniture. 

Connellsville,  Pa.  Carnegie  F.  L.  Found- 
ers’ day  was  celebrated  with  elaborate  exer- 
cises on  the  evening  of  May  15,  when  histor- 
ical addresses  were  delivered  on  the  founders 
of  the  city,  and  there  was  music  and  a gen- 
eral reception.  The  annual  report  of  the  li- 
brary, read  as  part  of  the  exercises,  gives, 
the  following  facts:  Added  950;  total  4987. 
Issued,  home  use  32,817,  of  which  11,539  were 
juv.  (fict.  72  per  cent.)  Registration  2645.. 
A children’s  story  hour  has  been  held  on  Fri- 
day afternoons;  and  the  librarian  recommends 
that  a series  of  free  lectures  and  concerts  be 
given  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  library. 

Dallas  ( Tex .)  P.  L.  (5th  rpt.  — year  end- 
ing April  30,  1906.)  Added  2362;  total  20,337. 
Total  circulation  78,890.  New  registration 
1896;  total  registration  11,871.  Receipts 
$833141 J expenses  $5887.63  (salaries  inch  jan- 
itor $3201.36,  books  $1247.35,  binding  $365.03, 
periodicals  $14448,  furniture  $281.50  light 
$118.45,  fuel  $143.74). 

There  has  been  a marked  increase  in  refer- 
ence use,  and  a falling  off  in  general  circula- 
tion. “Talks  on  the  use  of  Poole’s  index,  the 
catalog  and  some  of  the  more  important  ref- 
erence books,  have  been  given  to  classes  frqm 
the  high  school,  also  a number  of  talks  on  the 
library,  to  pupils  from  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  who  were  sent  for  material  for  com- 
positions on  that  subject.”  The  need  for  more 
open  shelf  space  is  constantly  growing,  but 
“experience  with  the  open  shelf  system  in  the 
children’s  room  proves  to  us  that  open  access 
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will  never  take  the  place  of  personal  service.” 
Publication  of  lists  and  notes  regarding  new 
books,  etc.,  in  the  local  press  has  been  a con- 
stant feature  of  the  library’s  work.  “We  have 
daily  proof  of  the  use  made  of  the  lists  in 
their  presentation  at  the  desk  as  call  slips — 
sometimes  two  or  three  years  after  publica- 
tion.” 

Dubuque,  la.  Carnegie-Stout  F.  L.  “Li- 
brary day”  was  observed  as  usual  on  Satur- 
day, May  12,  when  nearly  a thousand  children 
were  given  an  entertainment  of  story-telling, 
recitations  and  music.  The  exercises  were 
arranged  and  carried  through  by  the  Educa- 
tion Division  of  the  Dubuque  Woman’s  Club. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Carnegie  P.  L.  (5th  rpt. 
— year  ending  March  1,  1906;  from  manu- 
script.) Added  1700;  total  14,353  v.,  2167 
pm.  Issued,  home  use  60,611  (fict.  68.4  per 
cent.).  New  registration  1879;  total  registra- 
tion 13,102. 

The  duplicate  pay  collection  proves  steadily 
popular,  and  has  not  only  been  self-supporting 
but  has  brought  a net  profit  of  $153.59  to  the 
library  during  the  year.  In  the  children’s 
room  talks  on  natural  history  and  astronomy 
were  given  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  on 
Friday  afternoons  stories  were  told  to  the 
children  by  teachers  and  students  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten College.  Books  are  circulated 
through  the  schools,  so  far  as  the  library’s  re- 
sources allow ; more  books  are  greatly  needed. 

Germantown,  Phila.  Friends’  F.  L.  (Rpt., 
1905.)  Added  61 1;  total  not  given.  Issued, 
home  use  15,908  (juv.  3693).  New  cards 
issued  443. 

Glover sville  ( N . Y.)  F.  L.  (Rpt.,  1905.) 
Added  625  (purchased  440)  ; total  23,670.  Is- 
sued, home  use  45,738;  ref.  use  5087.  New 
registration  518. 

The  library  was  opened  to  the  public  in  its 
new  building  on  Dec.  14.  As  Dec.  31,  1905, 
closed  the  library’s  25th  year,  a brief  retro- 
spect of  its  history  and  work  is  given.  It  was 
opened,  reading  room  only,  Nov.  8,  1880,  the 
circulating  department  being  opened  on  Jan. 
3,  1881.  It  opened  with  3980  v.,  and  the  circu- 
lation has  risen  from  10,763  v.  to  an  average 
of  70,000  a year.  During  the  quarter  century 
but  420  v.  have  been  discarded. 

Appended  to  the  report  is  the  usual  classed 
list  of  accessions  for  the  year. 

Grand  Rapids  {Mich.)  P.  L.  The  second 
annual  conference  on  children’s  reading  for 
teachers  and  others  interested,  was  held  at 
the  library  on  May  15.  Miss  Elizabeth  L. 
Morrissey,  principal  of  the  Hall  street  school, 
read  a paper  on  “The  essentials  of  a good 
book  for  children.”  She  said  in  substance: 
“Books  selected  for  children’s  reading  should 
contain  a moral,  but.  it  should  be  so  subtly 
put  that  the  child  is  entirely  unconscious  of 
it.  The  book  should  also  be  attractive  with 


artistically  colored  cover.  It  should  contain 
large,  clear  type,  wide  margins,  and  frequent 
paragraphing.  A child  loves  color,  and  when 
he  chooses  a book  for  himself  he  invariably 
takes  one  that  is  full  of  colored  pictures.  It 
takes  too  long  to  read  a book  of  fine  type  and 
long  paragraphs.  The  schools  should  teach 
a child  to  appreciate  a good  book  by  keeping 
before  him  books  which  contain  high  ideals 
and  good  morals  and  at  the  same  time  suit  his 
childish  taste  by  their  beautiful  colored  pic- 
tures, attractive  bindings  and  large  type.” 
In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  was  point- 
ed out  that,  in  order  to  develop  a child’s 
character,  all  kinds  of  good  books  should  be 
given  him.  The  temperament  of  boys  varies 
so  that  what  might  be  recommended  to  good 
advantage  for  one  boy  would  not  suit  another. 
He  should  read  good  books  of  history,  of 
travel.  A well  written  biography  will  interest 
a boy.  In  fiction  the  characters  should  be 
real  live,  strong  characters  to  inspire  right 
thinking  and  right  acting. 

The  second  paper  was  on  “Picture  books, 
good  and  bad,”  by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Willard,  an  il- 
lustrator of  children’s  books.  She  said: 
“There  is  very  little  material  in  children’s 
books  to  illustrate,  and  the  illustrating 
is  consequently  bad.  The  illustrating  should 
be  treated  in  an  attractive  way,  not  by 
an  attempt  at  an  exact  reproduction.  Wal- 
ter Crane  and  Kate  Greenaway  considered 
things  in  the  right  perspective.  The  Kate 
Greenaway  books  are  done  entirely  in  the 
flat  tones  with  very  little  regard  to  any 
rounding  effects.  The  designs  are  simple  with 
very  little  attempt  at  shading  or  perspective. 
If  all  the  details  were  put  in  the  child  would 
become  confused  and  could  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  pictures.  While  these 
children’s  illustrations  are  simple  from  an 
artist’s  standpoint,  they  teach  the  child  to  ap- 
preciate true  art,  and  as  he  grows  older  his 
taste  will  develop.”  Of  the  Sunday  supple- 
ments to  newspapers  it  was  said  that  while 
some  of  the  illustrating  was  very  good,  con- 
sidering the  poor  quality  of  paper  on  which 
it  was  done,  the  literature  was  generally  poor 
and  debasing  in  tone,  and  its  constant  reading 
would  have  about  the  same  effect  on  a child 
as  constant  attendance  at  vaudeville  would 
have  upon  a grown  person. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Cogshall,  principal  of  the  Turner 
street  school,  spoke  on  the  question  “Should 
children  be  encouraged  to  read  war  stories?” 
He  said  that  as  the  natural  instincts  of  a child 
from  11  to  15  or  more  seem  to  demand  stories 
of  war  and  action,  it  is  better  to  guide  such 
reading  than  to  refuse  it.  Good,  authentic 
war  stories  often  teach  patriotism,  Christian- 
ity and  love  for  peace.  In  the  discussion  it 
was  shown  that  the  percentage  of  material  in 
school  histories  devoted  to  war  was  about 
40,  but  this  percentage  had  gradually  been  re- 
duced until  in  the  histories  of  to-day  the  per- 
centage is  only  about  24. 
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Dr.  J.  R.  T.  Lothrop  considered  the  question 
“Are  the  writings  of  Mark  Twain  wholesome 
for  children?”  His  verdict  was  in  the  nega- 
tive, pointing  out  that  both  “lorn  Sawyer” 
and  “Huckleberry  Finn”  were  lacking  in  moral 
tone,  and  likely  to  foster  lawlessness  and  dis- 
respect of  sacred  things. 

A conference  for  the  blind  was  held  at  the 
library  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  May  22. 
Seven  blind  persons  were  present.  The  vari- 
ous systems  of  type  for  the  blind  were  dis- 
cussed, and  in  view  of  the  number  of  different 
types  it  was  decided  not  to  purchase  any  books 
at  present,  but  to  consider  borrowing  books 
from  the  various  institutions  possessing  them. 
The  idea  of  forming  a club  for  the  blind  was 
suggested  and  discussed,  the  club  to  meet  each 
week  at  the  library  and  the  library  to  pro- 
vide a reader.  The  chief  difficulty  here  was 
that  some  of  the  blind  are  unable  to  go  out 
without  guides,  especially  the  women.  The 
idea  of  books  being  sent  to  their  home  met 
with  approval.  It  was  decided  to  meet  every 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  to  devote  two  hours 
to  reading  current  events,  good  stories,  or 
other  events. 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt. — year 
ending  Jan.  31,  1906.)  Added  1064;  total 
16,683.  Issued,  home  use  47-344  (fict.  65  per 
cent.).  New  registration  1214;  total  cards 
in  force  2819. 

Circulation  from  the  children’s  department 
was  15,926,  of  which  53  per  cent,  was  fiction. 
There  are  six  deposit  stations  in  operation, 
one  being  at  the  high  school. 

Greensboro  (N.  C .)  P.  L.  The  attractive 
Carnegie  building  was  formally  opened  on 
the  evening  of  Monday,  May  7. 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (31st  rpt.  — year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  2583,  of  which 
288  were  gifts;  total  “about  82,000.”  Issued, 
home  use  169,489  (fict.  64  per  cent.),  an  in- 
crease of  16,724,  or  11  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  New  cards  issued  1576;  total  no. 
cardholders  18.888  out  of  a population  of  37,- 
830.  Receipts  $19,624.99;  expenses  $18,989.46 
(books,  periodicals  and  pictures  $3871.30,  cur- 
rent expenses  $13,702.57). 

The  library  is  fifth  in  size  among  Massa- 
chusetts libraries,  and  ranks  as  eighth  in  cir- 
culation of  books.  The  year  shows  marked 
growth  in  use,  and  there  have  been  numerous 
changes  and  improvements.  Besides  an  in- 
crease of  11  per  cent,  in  home  use  of  books, 
the  circulation  of  mounted  pictures  (10,003) 
showed  an  increase  of  nearly  4000,  and  the 
percentage  of  fiction  issued  was  slightly  de- 
creased. Sunday  opening  has  been  continued 
from  November  to  May,  and  two  new  de- 
posit stations  were  established.  At  the  main 
library  the  delivery  room  was  changed  into 
an  open  shelf  room,  with  about  1200  new 
books  accessible,  the  loan  desk  was  rebuilt 
and  enlarged,  the  card  catalog  cases  were 
grouped  compactly  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 


to  give  needed  wall  space  for  open  shelves, 
and  electricity  was  installed  instead  of  gas. 
The  reference  room  was  enlarged  by  remov- 
ing librarian’s  office  and  catalog  room  to  tem- 
porary quarters  on  the  second  floor ; addi- 
tional floor  space  was  gained  in  the  exhibition 
hall  by  entirely  ceiling  over  the  delivery  room 
below ; and  other  alterations  have  made  the 
building  more  convenient  and  adequate.  It  is 
not  practicable,  owing  to  the  construction,  to 
give  access  to  the  entire  stack,  but  students 
are  freely  admitted  on  application.  It  is 
hoped  that  funds  will  soon  permit  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  remaining  alterations,  and  the 
establishment  of  proper  quarters  for  the  ad- 
ministrative departments.  At  the  Bradford 
branch  open  shelves  were  installed  for  the 
entire  collection,  and  the  Washington  street 
branch  was  removed  to  hew  and  attractive 
quarters,  previously  described  in  these  col- 
umns. 

In  the  purchase  of  books  large  additions 
were  made  to  the  Whittier  collection,  and 
small  collections  of  books  in  Italian  and  Rus- 
sian were  added,  to  meet  the  demands  of  resi- 
dents of  those  nationalities.  It;  the  general 
buying,  advantage  was  taken  as  often  as  pos- 
sible of  auction  and  clearance  sales.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  book  funds  have  steadily 
diminished,  and  that  the  amount  spent  for 
books,  periodicals  and  pictures  in  1905  was 
only  68  per  cent,  of  that  spent  in  1900.  There 
are  now  about  9500  mounted  pictures,  ar- 
ranged in  filing  cabinets  and  classified  by  sub- 
ject according  to  the  D.  C.,  except  for  certain 
broad  classes.  “The  pictures  are  now 
mounted  on  one  size  mount,  11  x 14  inches, 
the  larger  size,  14  x 18  inches,  having  been 
found  impracticable  in  most  cases.  Pictures 
form  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the 
library.”  Continuous  exhibitions  have  been 
held,  in  the  main  library,  children’s  room  or 
branches. 

In  the  school  work,  visits  were  made  by  the 
assistant  in  charge  to  teachers’  meetings,  and 
the  schools  of  the  nearby  country  districts ; 
books  were  sent  monthly  to  all  grammar 
school  rooms  of  the  city,  and  to  the  summer 
schools.  The  school  circulation  reached  21,- 
794  v.,  an  increase  of  42  per  cent,  over  the 
preceding  year.  Reference  use  of  the  library, 
it  is  pointed  out,  is  growing  faster  than  the 
circulation  of  light  reading;  “in  this  work  the 
telephones  at  the  main  library  and  two 
branches  play  an  important  part.” 

In  addition  to  the  regular  routine  of  cata- 
loging, the  reclassification  and  recataloging  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  collection,  the  books 
added  before  1899,  was  carried  on  as  steadily 
as  circumstances  permitted ; in  this  work  5493 
L.  of  C.  cards  were  bought,  at  a cost  of 
$49.62,  and  inserted  in  the  card  catalog.  Mr. 
Moulton  remarks,  “Only  by  using  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  printed  cards  is  it  possible 
to  catalog  our  new  books  and  a few  old  ones 
with  our  present  small  catalog  force.”  The 
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binding  record  covers  1714  v.,  at  a cost  of 
$811.88,  or  47  cents  a volume.  Much  has  been 
done  to  keep  the  resources  of  the  library  be- 
fore the  public,  through  newspaper  articles, 
book  lists  and  bulletins,  the  latter  being  freely 
distributed  to  schools,  hotels,  factories,  engine 
houses,  police  stations,  etc.  Besides  the  main 
building  and  four  branches,  the  library  had 
about  66  distributing  agencies,  including 
school-rooms,  in  use  during  the  year. 

Hornell  ( N . Y.)  L.  Assoc.  (38th  rpt. ; in 
local  press.)  Added  812;  total  14,355.  Is- 
sued, home  use  25,921  (fict.  22,388)  ; ref.  use 
1452.  Receipts  $1898.29;  expenses  $1750.41. 

Jacksonzille  (Fla.)  F.  P.  L.  (1st  rpt. — 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  This  is  of  special 
interest  as  the  first  report  of  the  first,  and  as 
yet  the  only,  free  public  library  in  Florida. 
It  is  naturally  largely  a record  of  organiza- 
tion work,  giving  evidence  of  much  public  in- 
terest and  large  opportunities  for  future  use- 
fulness. The  building,  which  has  been  fully 
described  in  these  columns  (L.  j.,  30:861- 
862),  was  opened  on  June  1,  1905,  with  about 
6200  v.  on  the  shelves.  In  all  during  the  year 
8685  v.  were  purchased,  at  a cost  of  $9055.37. 
All  book  purchases  were  made  from  funds 
given  for  the  purpose  by  citizens  of  Jackson- 
ville, and  no  books  have  so  far  been  bought 
by  city  money.  The  list  of  donations  to  the 
book  fund  shows  seven  contributions  of  $1000 
apiece,  and  a generous  array  of  smaller  gifts. 
Since  the  close  of  the  report  about  $1400  more 
has  been  subscribed,  and  it  is  believed  that 
nearly  $2000  more  will  be  available  — this  be- 
ing practical  testimony  to  the  interest  felt  by 
citizens  in  the  development  of  the  library. 
The  library  contains  9134  v.,  and  the  circula- 
tion was  44,011  from  the  white  department, 
and  2541  from  the  colored  department.  There 
are  3423  registered  boi  rowers  in  the  general 
library,  and  338  in  the  colored  department. 
“About  15  per  cent,  of  the  white  population 
already  use  the  library.”  The  use  of  the  ref- 
erence department,  which  contains  475  v., 
has  grown  steadily.  About  450  reference 
books,  1000  adult  circulating  books,  and  all 
the  children’s  books  are  on  open  shelves,  the 
books  for  adult  circulation  being  changed 
from  time  to  time,  so  that  practically  the  en- 
tire collection  will  pass  through  the  open 
shelf  room.  From  the  children’s  room  10,774 
v.  were  drawn,  or  24  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
issue,  and  the  room  is  proving  much  too  small. 
The  colored  department  is  quartered  in  two 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  in  charge  of  a col- 
ored woman,  formerly  a teacher  in  the  local 
schools.  It  contains  609  v.,  of  which  76  are 
juvenile  and  91  reference.  “The  colored  peo- 
ple have  separate  magazines,  separate  books, 
separate  rooms,  separate  staircase  and  sep- 
arate assistant.  Those  who  visit  the  library 
are,  without  exception,  quiet,  orderly,  unob- 
trusive, and  there  has  been  no  friction  be- 
tween the  races.” 


Practically  all  books  in  the  library  are  cat- 
aloged, the  L.  of  C.  printed  cards  having  been 
used  so  far  as  possible.  “The  expense  is  much 
less  than  doing  the  work  ourselves,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  cards  is  better,  and  stricter 
accuracy  is  obtained.”  Copies  of  the  “A.  L. 
A.  catalog”  are  sold  to  borrowers  at  cost  as  a 
makeshift  for  a printed  catalog  of  the  library. 

Lansing  (Mich.)  P.  L.  A Maypole  dance 
for  the  children  was  given  on  Saturday,  May 
5,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  attractive  Carnegie 
building.  There  was  an  audience  of  about 
200;  the  room  was  decorated  with  blossoming 
boughs,  and  the  whole  effect  was  extremely 
pretty,  and  much  enjoyed  by  all. 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  P.  L.  An  “informal 
housewarming”  in  the  new  quarters  of  the 
library  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Satur- 
day, May  19.  Five  hundred  invitations  had 
been  sent  out,  and  there  was  a large  attend- 
ance of  interested  persons,  who  seemed  great- 
ly pleased  with  the  attractive  arrangements 
of  the  various  departments. 

The  building  which  the  library  now  occu- 
pies is  centrally  located,  of  fireproof  concrete, 
and  equipped  with  elevators.  The  elevators 
open  on  the  second  floor  into  the  general 
library  and  non-fiction  department,  and  on 
the  third  floor  into  the  main  reference 
room.  These  two  rooms  are  the  principal 
reading  rooms,  and  in  addition  there  are  the 
fiction  and  juvenile  departments  on  the  east 
portion  of  the  second  floor,  with  the  news- 
paper and  magazine  quarters  to  the  north. 
There  is  a large  reading  room  exclusively  for 
women,  connected  with  the  women’s  section 
of  the  roof  garden  by  a private  passageway. 

The  roof  garden  reading  room,  which  is  the 
special  feature  of  the  new  quarters,  has  an 
area  of  6400  square  feet  and  ample  seating 
accommodations.  It  contains  320  feet  of  rose 
hedges,  60  feet  of  heliotrope,  60  feet  of  gerani- 
ums, a vine-clad  arbor  80  feet  long,  16  feet 
wide  and  10  feet  high,  and  it  is  the  intention 
to  have  a typical  representation  of  semi-trop- 
ical trees,  such  as  the  orange,  golden  bam- 
boo, loquat,  India  rubber  tree,  Abyssinian 
banana,  Draecena  palm,  and  ornamental 
shrubbery.  In  the  center  is  a circular  foun- 
tain 10  feet  in  diameter.  The  care  of  the 
garden  will  devolve  in  a measure  upon  the 
library  assistants,  to  each  of  whom  has  been 
allotted  a section  in  which  she  is  to  work  for 
at  least  ten  minutes  each  day.  Two-thirds 
of  the  roof  garden  are  for  both  men  and  wo- 
men, and  the  former  will  be  allowed  to  smoke 
provided  they  do  not  cross  the  rose  barrier 
into  the  women’s  section.  None  but  cardhold- 
ers are  accorded  the  privileges  of  the  roof 
garden.  There  are  30,000  cardholders,  and  it 
is  thought  this  restriction  will  act  as  an  in- 
ducement for  the  increase  of  responsible  pat- 
ronage. 

In  a recent  newspaper  interview  Mr. 
Lummis  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  de- 
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struction  of  San  Francisco  libraries  has  placed 
on  the  Los  Angeles  library  the  responsibility 
and  duty  of  becoming  the  great  reference  li- 
brary of  the  Pacific  coast.  He  states  his  in- 
tention of  asking  an  appropriation  of  $150,000 
for  next  year,  to  greatly  increase  the  resources 
of  the  library  in  works  of  reference. 

Dr.  C.  J.  K.  Jones,  director  of  study  and  re- 
search, failed  to  pass  the  recent  civil  service 
examination  required  of  library  employes, 
receiving  70.23  per  cent,  out  of  a required  75- 
The  failure  was  in  languages  and  library 
technique.  The  civil  service  rules  allow  an 
applicant  to  take  three  examinations,  and  a 
second  one  will  be  later  arranged  for.  In  the 
meantime  he  has  been  given  an  emergency  ap- 
pointment. 

Ludlow,  Vt.  Fletcher  Memorial  L.  (Rpt. 
— year  ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  395 
(juv.  208)  ; total  8126.  Issued,  home  use 
17,648  (fict.  62.70  per  cent.;  periodicals  10.70 
per  cent.).  New  registration  160;  total  regis- 
tration 1025 ; population  of  Ludlow  in  1900, 
2042. 

There  was  an  increase  in  circulation  of 
640  v.,  all  in  the  children’s  department. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (43d  rpt.  — year  end- 
ing Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  3184;  total  71,690. 
Issued,  home  use  184,326;  ref.  use  108,961. 
New  cards  issued  1586.  Receipts  $18,798.17; 
expenses  $18,798.17  (books  $3685.13,  period- 
icals $663.89,  binding  $936.25,  printing  $184.50, 
salaries  $6695.67,  extra  help  $2180.95,  fuel 
$608.49). 

In  July  a deposit  station  was  opened  at  the 
library  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  and 
1932  v.  were  used,  of  which  927  were  on  in- 
dustrial arts.  About  300  books  were  sent  to 
the  schools,  where  they  had  7305  readers.  Use 
of  the  reference  room  shows  steady  increase, 
and  17  exhibitions  have  been  held  in  the  lec- 
ture room.  The  room  for  the  blind  has  been 
in  charge  of  a volunteer  committee  of  ladies, 
and  three  times  a week  instruction  is  given 
in  the  various  types  of  printing  and  in  musical 
notation ; the  collection  in  this  room  numbers 
153  volumes,  including  booklets,  and  these 
have  been  issued  for  home  use  266  times;  54 
readings  were  given  by  volunteer  readers. 

New  Jersey  library  institute,  Summit.  An 
institute  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Library  Association  was  held  at  Summit 
on  May  1.  Mr.  J.  C.  Dana  presided,  and  the 
speakers  included  Ernest  D.  North  and  Mayor 
George  Wilcox,  of  Summit;  Miss  Campbell, 
of  the  Passaic  Public  Library;  W.  C.  Kimball, 
of  the  State  Library  Commission ; Hamilton 
W.  Mabie,  and  Miss  Louise  Connolly. 

New  York  City.  Gen.  Soc.  of  Mechanics 
and  Tradesmen’s  L.  (120th  rpt.  — year  end- 
ing Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  1 1 17 ; total  100,- 
369.  Issued,  home  use  35,069  (fict.  27,338). 

The  work  of  the  library  has  suffered  se- 


riously on  account  of  the  reconstruction  of 
the  building,  which  required  the  closing  of 
the  library  in  June,  July  and  August.  In  view 
of  the  changing  library  conditions  of  the  city, 
special  efforts  are  being  made  to  strengthen 
the  reference  value  of  the  library,  and  to 
make  more  available  the  valuable  architectural 
collection  in  the  De  Milt  and  Slade  sections. 

New  York  P.  L.  Lenox  L.  A curious  inci- 
dent occurred  recently  at  the  Lenox  Library 
when  one  of  the  readers  found,  slipped  be- 
tween the  pages  of  a copy  of  “Much  ado  about 
nothing,”  a banknote  for  $50,  accompanied  by 
an  envelope  on  which  was  pencilled  the  fol- 
lowing message  : “As  every  person — except  our 
commercial,  financial  and  political  grafters — 
is  always  more  or  less  in  need  of  this  wretch- 
ed thing  we  call  ‘money,’  I feel  sure  that  this 
fifty  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  who  needs 
it.  With  it  goes  my  best  wishes.  From  one 
who  has  money  to  spare  and  is  a lover  of 
Shakespeare.  H.  G.” 

The  “find”  was  promptly  reported  in  the 
newspapers,  with  the  result  that  for  the  next 
few  days  the  various  copies  and  editions  of 
Shakespeare  were  in  demand  by  a procession 
of  eager  treasure-seekers. 

New  York  Society  L.  (Rpt.  — year  ending 
March  31,  1906.)  Additions  and  total  v.  not 
stated.  Issued  31,497.  Visitors  24,234,  of 
whom  8213  were  men.  There  were  596  par- 
cels of  books  sent  for  out-of-town  delivery, 
nearly  a third  more  than  in  the  previous  year ; 
and  city  delivery  of  26,619  v.  was  made  by 
messengers,  an  increase  of  5000  v.  over  the 
year  before. 

“The  library  is  now  in  the  soundest  and 
most  flourishing  condition  financially  that  it 
lias  ever  been ;”  the  annual  subscriptions  were 
over  one-third  larger  than  any  previously  re- 
corded. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.  The  fourth  an- 
nual loan  exhibition  of  paintings  was  opened 
in  the  library  art  gallery  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  May  5.  It  included  42  water  colors, 
most  of  which  were  lent  by  the  artists  them- 
selves, and  was  quite  generally  representative 
of  American  water  color  painters. 

A subscription  fund  is  being  raised  for  the 
establishment  of  a circulating  department  of 
music,  for  which  over  $500  has  been  pledged. 

Newburyport  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (50th  rpt., 
1905.)  Added  1199;  total  41,806.  Issued, 
home  use  54,484.  Cards  in  use  6178.  Re- 
ceipts $4190.66;  expenses  $4190.66. 

Mr.  Parsons,  the  librarian,  notes  the  chief 
events  in  the  half  century  of  the  library’s  ex- 
istence, which  this  report  marks.  The  present 
building,  first  occupied  in  1866,  and  extended 
15  years  later  by  the  erection  of  an  annex,  is 
now  nearly  outgrown,  and  in  a short  time  the 
limit  of  its  book  capacity  will  be  reached.  An 
adequate  reference  department  and  a chil- 
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dren’s  department  are  the  most  serious  de- 
ficiencies. 

Newton  (Mass.)  F.  L.  (Rpt.  — year  end- 
ing Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  1945;  total  66,657. 
Issued,  home  use  158,318  (91,918  issued  from 
agencies  and  schools).  Re-registration  5216. 
Receipts  $13,840.74;  expenses  $13,840.55 
(books  $2196.57,  salaries  $6698.82,  distribut- 
ing agencies  and  express  $1932.95,  binding 
$747.80,  printing  and  advertising  $645,  light 
$573-87,  fuel  $393-38). 

The  children’s  room,  which  now  contains 
about  2000  v.,  is  proving  increasingly  popular, 
and  has  a daily  average  circulation  of  100,  at- 
tendance of  70. 

Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  (10th  rpt. — 
year  ending  June  30,  1905.)  Added  2593; 
total  14,113.  Issued,  home  use  80,809.  New 
registration  2918;  total  registration  8017. 
Receipts  $8910.43;  expenses  $8625.19  (books 
$2070.09,  periodicals  $264.31,  binding  $293.05, 
salaries  $2677.50,  janitor  $645,  fuel  $659.50, 
light  and  power  $476.67). 

A neat  and  compact  little  report,  showing  sat- 
isfactory growth  and  favorable  conditions.  The 
new  building  has  passed  its  first  year’s  test 
of  use  with  entire  success.  Work  with  the 
children  and  the  schools  has  been  especially 
developed,  libraries  having  been  placed  in  six 
schools  for  distribution  in  each  grade,  and  the 
only  limitations  to  the  work  seem  to  be  in  the 
lack  of  as  many  books  as  could  be  used.  Great 
care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  juvenile 
books,  and  in  this  class  and  fiction  much 
weeding  out  has  been  done. 

North  Adams  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (22A  rpt. — 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1905.)  Added  2040; 
total  26,499.  Issued,  home  use  105,313,  of 
which  14,949  were  drawn  from  the  five 
branches.  New  registration  782;  total  cards 
in  force  6760.  Receipts  $6303.38 ; expenses 
$6296.30  (books  $1725.34,  binding  $338.54,  pe- 
riodicals $246.21,  salaries  $2179.65,  coal 
$340.70,  light  $252.62,  janitor  $624). 

The  library  is  greatly  hampered  by  inade- 
quate funds.  Lack  of  new  and  clean  books 
has  reduced  the  circulation,  and  reference  and 
school  work  is  limited  on  account  of  insuffi- 
ciency of  books.  The  trustees  point  out  the 
increase  in  reading  population,  whose  needs 
should  be  met,  and  make  earnest  plea  for  the 
restoration  of  the  previous  city  appropriation 
of  $6750,  instead  of  the  present  grant  of  $6000. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  City  Institute  L.  (54th 
rpt.,  1905.)  Added  1687;  total  25,725.  Issued, 
home  use  49,935;  visitors  and  readers  102,215. 
Receipts  $7178.37 ; expenses  $6057.37. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Adriance  Memorial 
L.  (Rpt.  — 11  months  ending  Nov.  30,  1905.) 
Added  2229;  total  42,169.  Issued,  home  use 
84,246  (fict.  54.7  per  cent.,  juv.  20.2  per  cent.)  ; 
school  use  9131.  Receipts  $10,307.14;  ex- 


penses $9277.48  (salaries  $4218.34,  books 
$2480.34;  janitor  $495,  binding  $339-15,  fuel 
$461.25,  light  $351-89). 

Brief  comparison  is  given  of  the  work  done 
by  the  library  during  the  five  years  just  closed, 
during  which  it  has  been  under  control  of  an 
independent  board  and  in  its  own  building, 
and  the  previous  five  years  when  it  was  con- 
trolled by  the  board  of  education  and  quar- 
tered in  inadequate  rooms.  The  contrast 
shows  how  great  have  been  the  advantages  of 
improved  conditions  of  administration  and 
equipment. 

Santa  Rosa  (Cal.)  P.  L.  Details  of  the  de- 
struction wrought  by  the  earthquake  of  April 
18  are  given  as  follows,  in  a letter  from  Miss 
Adele  Barnett,  the  librarian,  written  on  May 
9:  “I  send  two  little  pictures  that  may  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  wreck  of  our  building. 
There  was  no  fire,  so  the  damage  is  almost 
entirely  to  the  building  and  furnishings.  The 
books  are  intact.  The  building  faces  north. 
The  little  tower  fell  into  our  California  room, 
making  it  simply  a pile  of  stone  and  mortar, 
not  a thing  to  be  seen  that  looked  like  a book. 
I was  greatly  worried  for  fear  our  old  files  of 
Sonoma  County  Democrat  were  reduced  to 
atoms,  but  they  were  rescued  from  the  pile, 
battered  to  be  sure,  but  still  whole.  They 
are  the  only  files  in  town;  the  others  were 
burned  in  the  offices.  The  east  wall  will  have 
to  come  down  eventually.  All  the  plastering 
will  have  to  be  done  over,  except  in  the  base- 
ment, where  things  are  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  $6900  to 
put  our  building  back  into  its  former  condi- 
tion. All  the  furnishings  in  the  California 
room  were  ruined ; kindling  wood  was  made 
of  the  heavy  oak  tables  and  chairs.  All  the 
stacks  except  the  old  wooden  shelves  in  the 
basement  were  bent  and  broken.  In  the  stack- 
room  the  shelves  were  supported  from  one 
side  and  from  the  ceiling.  Probably  the 
weight  of  the  books  bent  them  to  the  side 
from  which  they  were  supported.  All  the 
rods  are  bent,  lots  of  the  castings  broken,  and 
many  of  the  shelves  are  spoiled. 

“Tons  of  loose  stones  have  been  removed, 
holes  in  the  roof  boarded  up,  and  we  expect 
t.i  open  up  the  library  in  the  basement  by 
Monday,  May  14.  Only  one  stone  building  in 
town  was  less  damaged  than  the  library.” 

Somerville  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (33d  rpt.,  1905  ) 
Added  6346;  total  72,239.  Issued,  home 
use  391,783  (fict.  71.3  per  cent.).  Vis- 
itors to  ref.  room  12,338.  New  cards  issued 
4902.  Receipts  $19,358.22;  expenses  $19,- 
358.22  (books  and  periodicals  $6158.45,  bind- 
ing $1996.96,  salaries  $9388.72,  printing 
$475.75,  agencies  $465.65,  express  $414.63.) 

In  circulation  the  library  ranks  as  second 
to  Boston  in  the  New  England  states;  the  in- 
crease for  the  year  was  38,497,  or  about  11 
per  cent.  During  the  year  328  vacation  cards 
were  issued,  on  which  1947  v.  were  drawn, 
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3284  v.  were  distributed  by  the  home  delivery 
system,  and  many  of  the  Sunday-schools  of 
the  city  drew  upon  the  library  for  books.  The 
school  department  reaches  children  and  teach- 
ers by  mutual  visits,  and  the  sending  out  of 
school  collections ; and  the  work  of  the  chil- 
dren’s room  has  increased  steadily.  The  li- 
brary maintains  six  agencies,  in  addition  to 
its  home  delivery  system,  school  libraries  and 
other  deposit  collections.  A thorough  invent- 
ory of  the  library  was  taken,  with  a result  of 
490  v.  recorded  as  missing. 

Mr.  Foss  compares  the  growth  of  the  li- 
brary with  the  growth  of  the  population ; the 
former  shows  an  increase  of  over  300  per 
cent,  in  five  years,  the  latter  an  increase  of  32 
per  cent,  for  the  same  period.  He  recom- 
mends that  as  many  books  of  non-fiction  as 
desired  be  issued  at  cne  time  to  any  reader. 

Terre  Haute  ( Ind .)  P.  L.  The  beautiful 
Emeline  Fairbanks  memorial  building,  the 
gift  of  Crawford  Fairbanks,  was  formally 
opened  on  the  afternoon  of  April  29. 

Toledo  (O.)  P.  L.  In  the  summary  of  the 
library’s  1905  report,  in  May  L.  j.,  the  home 
circulation  was  incorrectly  given  as  227,827 
v. ; it  should  have  been  stated  as  246,433  v. 

University  of  Texas  L.,  Austin.  (Rpt. — 
year  ending  April  10,  1906.)  Added  4903 
(purchased  1430)  ; total  49,792.  Issued  for  use 
outside  the  lib.  15,828;  no  record  is  kept  of 
lib.  and  seminar  use,  though  this  forms  the 
chief  use  of  the  library.  200  Texan  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  newspapers  are  currently 
received. 

Mr.  Windsor  reports  on  the  library  class 
which  he  conducts  at  the  university.  For 
1906-7  the  class  will  be  limited  to  four  per- 
sons “who  are  prepared  for  entrance  to  at 
least  the  junior  class  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment of  this  university,  who  give  promise 
of  becoming  actual  library  workers  in  Texas, 
and  who  find  it  impossible  to  attend  a regular 
library  school.” 

Additional  shelving  was  installed  during 
the  year,  but  more  room  for  books  is  still  an 
urgent  necessity,  and  the  reading  room  is 
constantly  overcrowded.  Various  temporary 
expedients  may  be  resorted  to,  but  the  only 
real  solution  of  the  difficulties  must  be  found 
in  an  adequate  fire-proof  library  building. 

Winchester  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  — year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  661;  total  16,- 
877.  Issued  45,428  (fict.  21,995,  juv.  13,649)  ; 
cards  in  use  3120.  Receipts  $2875.87;  ex- 
penses $2693.73. 

Circulation  has  increased  over  2000  over 
that  of  1904.  Work  with  schools  has  con- 
tinued along  the  same  lines.  There  have  been 
some  changes  in  details  of  administration, 
such  as  covering  of  books,  time  limit  for  fic- 
tion, etc.  A reference  reading  room  is  greatly 
needed. 


FOREIGN 

Cambridge  University  L.  The  Worshipful 
Company  of  Goldsmiths  recently  presented 
£5000  to  the  university,  to  be  applied  to  the 
present  needs  of  the  university  library. 

G las  gone  ( Scotl .)  P.  Ls.  The  Springburn 
District  Library,  the  eleventh  to  be  completed 
under  the  Glasgow  corporation  library  scheme, 
was  formally  opened  on  the  evening  of  May  i, 
in  presence  of  a large  audience.  The  li- 
brary, which  is  situated  immediately  opposite 
the  main  entrance  to  the  Hydepark  Locomo- 
tive Works  in  Ayr  street  and  Vulcan  street, 
is  a handsome  one-story  structure,  treated 
simply  in  the  Renaissance  style,  and  covering 
an  area  of  fully  1000  square  yards.  The  main 
entrance  gives  direct  access  to  the  lending 
department,  in  which  there  is  accommoda- 
tion for  about  10,000  volumes.  Dividing  the 
public  space  from  the  book  storage  is  a 
long  counter  with  a screen,  which  will  be 
utilized  as  an  indicator  for  showing  the  books 
available.  Attached  to  the  screen  is  a small 
revolving  bookcase  in  which  will  be  placed 
new  books  added  to  the  collection.  The  gen- 
eral reading  room  is  situated  to  the  right  of 
the  main  entrance,  and  has  seating  accommo- 
dation for  80  persons.  To  the  left  of  the 
entrance  hall  is  the  ladies’  room,  which  has 
accommodation  for  34  readers.  The  boys’  and 
girls’  room  is  accessible  from  Vulcan  street, 
and  has  accommodation  for  about  100  boys 
and  50  girls. 

Ottawa  (Can.)  P.  L.  (Preliminary  rpt., 
Jan.  15,  1906.)  This  report  is  issued  as  a 
record  and  description  of  the  library  and  its 
handsome  Carnegie  building,  just  prior  to 
its  formal  opening.  The  librarian,  Mr. 

L.  J.  Burpee,  gives  a detailed  statement 
of  the  organization  work,  selection  and 
purchase  of  books,  selection  of  fittings, 
appointment  of  staff,  arrangements  for  co- 
operation with  schools,  clubs  and  trades 
unions,  plans  for  special  collections,  sug- 
gestions for  the  library  building,  furni- 
ture and  card  catalog.  This  report  is  fol- 
lowed by  several  appendixes,  giving  a history 
of  the  public  library  project,  the  Carnegie 
library  act  of  1902,  list  of  library  committees 
1902-1905,  financial  statement,  list  of  donors, 
and  examination  paper  prepared  for  library 
assistants.  The  report  as  a whole  shows  ex- 
cellent preparatory  work,  and  should  pave  the 
way  usefully  for  the  regular  annual  reports 
of  the  library. 

The  library,  as  has  been  previously  noted, 
was  opened  on  April  30.  There  was  a large 
audience  in  attendance,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  also 
was  present  at  the  exercises,  and  made  the 
opening  address.  He  spoke  of  the  educational 
value  of  the  free  library,  and  its  importance 
as  a civic  institution,  and  said : “Our  English- 
speaking  race  takes  to  the  free  library.  There 
is  hardly  a town  in  Britain  which  has  not 
adopted  the  libraries  act  and  has  its  free 
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library  or  system  of  libraries.  In  New  Zea- 
land the  free  library  is  rapidly  spreading,  as 
it  has  already  spread  in  Canada.  My  library  sec- 
retary informs  me  that  we  have  already  given 
the  Dominion  60  library  buildings.  I hope 
this  number  is  to  be  rapidly  increased.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  given  904,  and  the 
dear  old  homeland  has  accepted  481.” 

The  library  building,  which  cost  $100,000, 
is  built  of  Indiana  sandstone.  The  entrance 
opens  into  a delivery  room,  floored  and  wains- 
cotted  in  marble,  with  oak  woodwork.  Back 
of  this  extends  the  stack  room,  with  a book 
capacity  of  30,000  v.  To  the  extreme  right  is 
the  children’s  department,  a beautiful  light  and 
airy  room.  The  mam  reading  room  is  at  the 
other  end,  with  red  oak  finish  and  every  con- 
venience of  equipment.  A bronze  and  marble 
staircase  leads  up  to  the  first  story,  the  stair- 
case landing  being  illuminated  with  a beauti- 
ful stained  glass  window  with  portraits  of 
famous  authors  and  poets.  On  the  first  floor 
is  a room  for  the  library  board,  reference 
department,  a spacious  lecture  room,  and 
cloak  rooms.  The  top  floor  will  be  utilized 
for  the  purposes  of  a museum,  while  in  the 
basement  is  an  attractive  newspaper  room. 

South  Africa.  Bertram  L.  Dyer,  librarian 
of  the  Kimberley  Public  Library,  sends  word 
of  the  recent  action  taken  by  the  Cape  gov- 
ernment railways,  permitting  carriage  of 
“printed  books  of  a literary  nature”  at  half 
parcels  rates.  This  is  believed  to  be  a step 
of  much  importance  in  its  effect  on  country 
subscribers  to  town  libraries,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  pave  the  way  to  reduced  postal 
rates  on  library  books. 

Tokio  {Japan)  Imperial  L.  The  library 
has  outgrown  the  brick  building  erected  in 
1889,  and  is  to  be  housed  in  a new  structure 
of  steel  and  stone,  after  the  American  method 
of  construction.  It  is  to  cover  5760  square 
feet  in  Uyeno  park,  and  is  to  be  seven  stories 
in  height.  The  finished  portion,  covering  1290 
square  feet,  is  outwardly  imposing  and  in- 
wardly arranged  and  equipped  according  to 
the  best  ideas  of  modern  library  economy. 
Besides  the  principal  hall  for  readers,  there 
are  reception  and  office  rooms  and  provision 
for  the  work  of  catalogers,  for  special  re- 
searchers and  women  students.  One-third 
of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the  stacks,  seven 
feet  high,  to  which  the  users  of  books  are  al- 
lowed free  access.  The  artistic  decoration 
has  been  done  by  the  Tokio  Art  School. 

Details  regarding  the  library  are  given  in 
the  31st  report  of  the  minister  of  education, 
just  published.  It  contains  378,017  v.  of  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  works  and  59,857  v.  of 
European  works  — a total  of  437,874  v.  The 
public  are  allowed  free  access  to  222,875  v. 
During  the  year  1903-4  there  were  144,526  vis- 
itors, who  read  752,783  v.  For  home  use 
17,571  v.  were  taken  out  by  3954  persons. 


Gifts  ant>  Bequests 


Rahway  (TV.  /.)  P.  L.  Through  the  death 
of  Miss  Lucy  H.  Eddy  in  1879,  and  of  Mrs. 
Pollock,  her  niece,  in  May,  1903,  the  library 
lias  come  into  a cash  legacy  of  $28,000,  which 
has  now  been  paid  after  a period  of  legal  con- 
tests covering  the  period  since  Mrs.  Pollock’s 
death. 

Weslboro  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Melvin  H.  Walk- 
er, a library  trustee  and  member  of  the  library 
building  committee,  has  given  $2500  toward 
the  library  building  fund.  This  fund  now 
amounts  to  about  $26,500,  nearly  all  contrib- 
uted by  subscription. 

White  River  Junction,  Vt.  On  May  1 an- 
nouncement was  made  that  Amos  Barnes,  of 
Boston,  a former  resident  of  the  town,  would 
give  to  White  River  Junction  a library  build- 
ing, to  be  known  as  the  George  W.  Gates 
memorial  library;  the  building,  which  will 
cost  about  $12,000,  will  be  erected  on  a site 
also  given  to  the  town  by  Mr.  Barnes. 

Carnegie  library  gifts 

Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
Milledgeville.  May  20.  $15,000  for  library 

building. 

Pennsburg,  Pa.  Perkiomen  Seminary. 
May  15.  $20,000  for  library  building,  provided 
an  equal  amount  be  raised  for  endowment 
fund. 

Rockingham,  Vt.  On  June  4,  by  a vote  of 
246  to  177,  the  town  rescinded  action  of  a 
special  town  meeting  held  May  15,  accepting 
the  offer  of  $15,000  for  a library  building  from 
Andrew  Carnegie. 


practical  IRotes 

Card  file.  (Described  in  Official  Gazette  of 
the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  March  13,  1906. 
121 : 419.)  il. 

Card-index.  (Described  in  Official  Gazette  of 
the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  March  13,  1906. 
121:420.)  il. 

This  and  the  entry  preceding  are  assigned 
to  the  same  patentee,  G.  A.  Wheeler,  New 
York  City. 

Handbook  on  printing;  prep,  for  library 
school  students.  [Indianapolis,]  Printed  by 
students,  Winona  Technical  Institute,  [1906.] 
32  p.  S. 

This  little  manual,  designed  for  students 
of  the  Indiana  Library  School,  presents  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  proofreading,  compo- 
sition and  printing  in  a compact  and  practi- 
cal way.  Appended  are  examples  of  library 
labels,  notices,  and  styles  of  type. 
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^librarians 

Brown,  Miss  Edna  Adelaide,  B.L.S.,  New 
York  State  Library  School,  class  of  1898,  has 
resigned  her  position  as  reference  librarian 
and  head  of  the  loan  department  of  the  Rosen- 
berg Library,  Galveston,  Tex.,  to  become  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  Library,  Andover,  Mass. 

Bullock,  Miss  Edna,  secretary  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Library  Commission  since  its 
organization  five  years  ago,  has  resigned  that 
position,  in  which  she  has  been  succeeded  by 
Miss  Charlotte  Templeton,  formerly  a member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Omaha  Public  Library  and 
later  librarian  of  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Public 
Library. 

Coit,  Miss  Emily  S.,  head  of  the  order  de- 
partment of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Public  Li- 
brary, has  been  elected  librarian  of  the  War- 
saw (N.  Y.)  Public  Library,  which  has  just 
been  established  in  a new  Carnegie  building. 

Collins,  Victor  Lansing,  reference  librarian 
of  Princeton  University,  has  resigned  that  po- 
sition to  become  preceptor  in  the  department 
of  Romance  languages  in  the  university.  His 
place  will  be  taken  by  William  Warner  Bishop, 
head  cataloger  in  the  university  library. 

Crunden,  Frederick  M.  It  will  be  a grief 
to  Mr.  Crunden’s  many  friends  and  associates 
to  know  that  his  illness,  noted  in  May  L.  j., 
lias  proved  extremely  serious,  and  that  he  Vas 
for  a month  past  been  in  a critical  condition. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crunden  had  planned  a Eu- 
ropean trip,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  restore 
his  health,  but  while  in  New  York  City  just 
previous  to  the  sailing  date,  on  April  19,  he 
suffered  a severe  cerebral  stroke,  and  their 
passage  was  necessarily  cancelled.  Mr.  Crun- 
den was  removed  to  a private  hospital,  and 
later  to  a sanitarium  in  Katonah,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  now  is.  While  his  condition  is  consider- 
ably improved,  it  is  still  serious.  This  break- 
down had  been  threatened  for  some  time,  but 
it  had  been  hoped  that  a complete  rest  would 
avert  it.  Mr.  Crunden’s  work  and  services  in 
the  library  field  are  so  widely  known  as  to 
need  no  reference  here;  he  is  the  senior  ex- 
president of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, and  as  librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library  he  has  for  years  been  a pioneer  and 
leader  in  the  development  of  the  modern  pub- 
lic library. 

Davis,  Miss  Florence,  for  nine  years  libra- 
rian of  the  Rockville  (Ct.)  Public  Library, 
has  resigned  that  position. 

DorLn,  Miss  Electra  C.,  has  resigned  the 
directorship  of  the  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity Library  School  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Duncan,  William  H.,  Jr.,  for  six  years  li- 
brarian of  the  University  Club,  New  York 
City,  has  resigned  that  position,  his  resigna- 
tion to  take  effect  June  30,  and  will  spend  a 
year  in  study.  Mr.  Duncan  was  formerly  li- 
brarian of  the  Flatbush  Public  Library,  now 
the  Flatbush  branch  of  the  Brooklyn  Public 


Library,  and  studied  at  Pratt  Institute  Li- 
brary School,  class  of  1900.  The  library  of 
the  University  Club  has  been  entirely  reclassi- 
fied and  recataloged  under  his  direction. 

Elliott,  Miss  Agnes  M.,  Pratt  Institute  Li- 
brary School,  1896,  has  resigned  the  librarian- 
ship  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  to  accept  the  headship  of  the  circulat- 
ing department  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Free 
Library.  Before  going  to  Steubenville,  Miss 
Elliott  was  head  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh.  She  begins 
her  work  in  Brooklyn  on  September  1. 

Frost,  Miss  Elizabeth  Rollins,  of  the  New7 
York  State  Library  School,  1903-4,  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  assistant  in  the  cata- 
loging department  of-  the  Buffalo  Public  Li- 
brary to  become  assistant  cataloger  at  the 
Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gill,  Henry  M.,  professor  of  history  in  the 
boys’  high  school,  New  Orleans,  La.,  was,  on 
May  9,  elected  chief  clerk  of  the  New'  Orleans 
Free  Public  Library,  succeeding  William  Beer, 
resigned.  The  election  was  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  a competitive  examination,  required 
by  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service.  Mr. 
Gill  was  born  in  New  Orleans  in  1873,  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  and  Tulane  high 
school,  and  was  graduated  from  Tulane  Uni- 
versity in  1891.  He  was  then  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  boys’  high  school,  a 
position  which  he  has  since  held.  He  studied 
law  at  Tulane  Law  School  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1895,  but  has  never  practiced. 
He  served  as  a member  of  the  state  legislature 
from  1900  to  1904. 

Goodrich,  Mr.  Francis  L.  D.,  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School,  class  of  1906,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  reference  librarian  at 
the  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago. 

Leupp,  Harold  Lewis,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1904,  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  assistant  reference  li- 
brarian at  the  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago, 
to  become  superintendent  of  and  buyer  for  the 
retail  and  library  department  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press. 

McGraw,  Miss  Minnie,  librarian  of  the 
Mankato  (Minn.)  Public  Library,  has  re- 
signed that  position,  which  she  has  filled  since 
the  establishment  of  the  library  twelve  years 
ago.  During  her  connection  with  the  library 
she  has  been  actively  interested  in  the  Minne- 
sota Library  Association,  of  which  she  has 
served  as  vice-president  and  secretary. 

Paddock,  Miss  Leatha,  for  twelve  years  li- 
brarian of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Public  Li- 
brary, has  resigned  that  position,  and  on  May 
4 Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Hughes,  first  assistant,  was 
appointed  as  her  successor. 

Van  Buren,  Miss  Maude,  head  cataloger 
of  Iowa  State  University  Library,  and  former- 
ly librarian  of  the  Owatonna  (Minn.)  Public 
Library,  has  been  elected  librarian  of  the  Man- 
kato (Minn.)  Public  Library,  succeeding  Miss 
Minnie  McGraw. 
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Cataloging  ant>  Classification 


A.  L.  A.  Booklist  for  May  contains  a list 
of  the  publications  of  the  various  stale  library 
commissions. 

Bibliotheque  nationals.  Catalogue  de  l’his- 
toire  de  France.  Table  generate  alphabe- 
tique  des  ouvrages  anonymes.  I,  Table  des 
noms  de  personnes.  Paris,  Imp.  Nationale, 
1905.  672  p.  40. 

The  Boston  Book  Co's  Bulletin  of  Bibliog- 
raphy for  April  continues  George  Watson 
Cole’s  bibliography  of  “Bermuda  in  periodical 
literature,”  and  gives  Miss  Wilbur’s  usual 
quarterly  “Index  to  reference  lists  published 
by  libraries.” 

Carnegie  L.  of  Pittsburgh.  Classified  cata- 
logue. pt.  7.  Fiction ; with  a supplement  to 
October,  1905.  Pittsburgh,  1906.  p.  1722- 
2068+98  p.  O.  25  c. ; postpaid  40  c. 

The  supplement,  listing  accessions  from 
July,  1902,  to  October,  1905,  will  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  completed  volume,  which  runs 
only  to  July,  1902,  but  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  general  printed  supplement  to  the  whole 
work.  This  fiction  section  is  especially  useful 
as  an  admirable  list  of  novels,  representative, 
and  carefully  selected.  The  annotations  are 
excellent;  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  there 
are  not  more  of  them,  and  that  they  do  not  in- 
clude indication  of  recommended  order  of 
reading  of  successive  volumes  for  such  writ- 
ers as  Balzac,  Trollope,  etc. 

— List  of  good  stories  to  tell  to  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age;  with  a brief  account  of 
the  story  hour  conducted  by  the  children’s 
department.  Pittsburgh,  1906.  32  p.  O. 

Of  much  value  to  children’s  librarians,  not 
only  in  the  carefully  prepared  references  for 
beautiful  and  delightful  stories,  but  in  the 
simple  practical  suggestions  to  the  story  teller. 

Duquesne,  Pa.  Carnegie  F.  L.  Books  for 
mill  men:  special  lists  no.  1,  April,  1906. 
38  p.  D. 

An  extended  list,  classed  and  annotated. 

Institut  International  de  Bibliographie. 
— The  Bibliographic  de  Belgique  has  still  fur- 
ther identified  itself  with  the  rules  of  the 
Institut  International  de  Bibliographie.  Its 
form  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  titles 
can  also  be  struck  oft"  on  cards  of  the  Ameri- 
can size  (125x75  mm.),  and  the  institute 
offers  these  title  cards  at  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  20  francs,  plus  postage.  . . . The 
number  has  been  moved  to  the  end  of  the 
title,  ...  at  the  left,  in  heavy  type,  is  the 
name  of  the  author  (repeated  in  the  title),  to 
the  right,  in  heavy  type,  the  index  number 


according  to  the  Decimal  system ; then,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  line  of  the  title,  the 
date,  again  in  heavy  type.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  this  typographical  arrangement  makes  a 
very  satisfactory  impression.  The  Decimal  in- 
dex, with  its  four  to  eight  or  even  more  figures, 
is  obtrusive,  and  the  date  as  well.  . . . Full 
names  are  not  given,  and  anonymous  works 
have  no  catchword.  Nevertheless,  the  ex- 
periment is  interesting,  . . . even  if  only  to 
show  that  it  is  not  well  to  try  to  kill  too  many 
birds  with  one  stone.  — Zentralb.,  May. 

Library  of  Congress.  Publications,  spring, 
1906.  [Washington,  1906.]  32  p.  D. 

Lists  the  publications  of  the  library  since 
its  removal  to  the  present  building  in  1897, 
and  several  now  in  press.  Interesting  indica- 
tion of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  library’s 
bibliographical  work. 

Mould,  Richard  W.  Wanted  — a classifica- 
tion: a plea  for  uniformity.  (In  Library 
Association  Record,  April  15,  1906.  p.  127- 
14  7-) 

Points  out  the  great  variety  in  classification 
practice ; “out  of  35  libraries  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom  from  which  replies  have  been 
received,  12  are  classified  on  the  Dewey  sys- 
tem without  modification,  9 on  a modified 
Dewey  scheme,  3 on  Brown’s  plan,  1 on  the 
Quinn-Brown,  1 on  Cutter’s  system,  2 on 
home  made  systems,  and  5 on  what  are  de- 
scribed as  ‘rough.’  ” Characterizes  the  vari- 
ous systems,  and  gives  opinions  of  librarians 
concerning  them.  Mr.  Mould  points  out  that 
these  extracts  indicate  “that  the  Dewey  sys- 
tem holds  the  field,”  but  in  conclusion  sub- 
mits a suggested  scheme  of  his  own,  based 
on  99  sections  “logically  arranged  in  the  nat- 
ural or  evolutionary  order,”  capable  of  sub- 
division into  26,  symbolized  by  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  of  further  subdivision  into  99, 
with  indication  by  numeral.  Thus  “between 
division  1,  section  A,  sub-section  1,  and  div- 
ision 99,  section  Z,  subsection  99,  you  would 
have  more  than  a quarter  of  a million  places, 
or  to  be  exact,  254,826,  with  a notation  no 
more  complex  than  99  Z 99.” 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  P.  L.  is  printing 
serially  in  its  Monthly  Bulletin  “Manuscripts 
of  local  interest  preserved  in  the  library.” 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  Cata- 
logue of  fiction  (in  English)  in  the  Central 
Lending  Library ; ed.  by  Basil  Anderton ; 
comp,  principally  by  J.  Walton  and  W.  H. 
Gibson.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1906.  17+ 

295  P-  o. 

Records  6775  v.  (or,  excluding  duplicates, 
4293  separate  works)  in  single  line  entries, 
running  across  the  octavo  page.  The  “pres- 
ent book  number”  is  given  in  the  left  hand 
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column;  “future  book  number”  in  right  hand 
column,  and  users  are  instructed  to  use  only 
the  former  until  duly  notified.  The  effect  of 
the  page  is  thus  somewhat  confused,  and  there 
is  great  wastefulness  in  the  practice  followed 
of  giving  a full  line  entry  to  every  duplicate. 
The  extent  of  this  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  170  leaded  line  entries  of  “ Another 
copy’’  under  Dickens,  120  under  Braddon 
(whose  record  fills  four  pages),  120  under 
Lytton,  104  under  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  96  under 
Lever,  80  under  Marryat,  and  so  on;  these 
duplicates  are  also  entered  in  the  same  way 
in  the  title  catalog.  The  catalog  is  prefaced 
by  a chronological  table  of  authors,  arranged 
in  quarter-century  periods  according  to  dates 
of  birth,  which  it  is  thought  may  lead  readers 
to  observe  the  historical  development  of  the 
English  novel.  In  a preface  Mr.  Anderton  re- 
fers to  various  changes  in  arrangement  — the 
restriction  of  indicators  to  fiction  and  juve- 
niles, the  adoption  of  a new  system  of  book 
numbering,  and  revision  of  the  entire  stock 
of  fiction.  As  soon  as  the  new  book  numbers 
are  fully  available,  it  is  intended  to  print  a 
second  edition  of  the  catalog,  emitting  the 
left  hand  column  of  numbers. 

Peabody  Institute  catalog.  The  issue  in 
1905  of  the  last  volume  of  the  “Second  cata- 
logue” of  the  Peabody  Institute  Library  marked 
the  completion  of  one  of  the  most  notable 
cataloging  enterprises  undertaken  in  this 
country.  The  final  volume  contained  an  “Ex- 
planatory postscript,”  summarizing  the  plan 
and  scope  of  the  work,  which  is  of  interest  to 
all  concerned  with  cataloging  work.  The 
first  catalog  w-as  begun  in  1869  and  its  first 
volume  was  issued  in  1883.  The  printing  oc- 
cupied 12  years,  the  fifth  and  last  volume  ap- 
pearing in  January,  1902.  The  catalog  is  de- 
scribed as  a dictionary  catalog  of  semi-syn- 
detic character,  with  both  alphabetical  and 
classed  subdivisions  under  countries,  cities, 
authors  and  subjects;  its  minute  analytical 
character  is  well  knowm,  and  it  is  widely 
used  for  reference  and  as  an  example  of  this 
kind  of  work.  “The  largest  and  most 
exacting  labor  in  the  preparation  of  the 
catalog  was  the  analyses  of  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  of 
the  early  Christian  Church,  edited  by  the 
A.bbe  Migne.  Taken  together  they  formed 
389  volumes,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about 
10.000  references  were  copied  from  them. 
After  being  arranged  under  the  general  title 
these  were  distributed  throughout  nearly  every 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  amount  of  re- 
search required  to  secure  the  correct  names  of 
the  monks  and  others  who  edited  and  an- 
notated these  writings  was  so  large  that  more 
than  a year  was  required  to  correct  and  pre- 
pare them  for  printing.  Next  in  extent  may 
be  mentioned  the  long  series  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  history  of  Gaul  and  France,  from  be- 
fore the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  Louis 
xvi.,  such  as  Bouquet,  Recueil  des  historiens 


des  Gaules  et  de  la  France,  23  volumes,  folio; 
Buchon,  Petit  et  Monmerque,  Guizot,  Leber, 
Salgues  et  Cohen,  Michaud  et  Poujoulat,  and 
Michelet,  Collection  des  memoires  relatifs  a 
l’histoire  de  France,  276  volumes,  8°.  Besides 
these  there  were  hundreds  of  volumes  relating 
to  the  French  Revolution.  Other  extensive 
works  were  those  of  Graevius,  Gronovius,  and 
others,  Thesaurus  antiquitatum  et  historiarum 
Italiae,  etc.,  78  volumes,  folio;  Muratori,  Anti- 
quitates  Italicae,  etc.,  38  volumes,  folio;  Pertz, 
Monumenta  Germaniae  historica,  31  volumes, 
folio.  A large  and  significant  assemblage  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  classics 
were,  also,  treated  in  full  analysis,  as  were 
likewise,  the  monumental  remains  of  the  Ro- 
mance literatures.  Nor  were  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  omitted.  Many  of  the  acade- 
mies of  science  and  letters  were  represented 
by  their  long  series  of  memoirs  and  transac- 
tions; from  these  were  copied  the  titles  of 
many  thousands  of  articles,  and  only,  for  want 
of  assistance  and  time,  the  scientific  divisions 
were  deferred.  The  invaluable  historical  col- 
lections, published  by  the  Master  of  Rolls,  and 
by  the  Record  Commission  of  England,  as 
well  as  the  official  documents  of  the  British 
Parliament  were  treated  in  a similar  manner, 
and  supported  by  cross-references.”  The  five 
volumes  of  the  first  catalog  covered  5015  pages 
and  included  357,429  references.  Immediately 
upon  its  completion  work  was  begun  upon  a 
continuation,  which,  after  ten  years’  labor,  was 
completed  last  year  as  the  “Second  catalogue,” 
in  eight  volumes,  covering  5422  pages  and 
3°o,535  entries.  “It  is  the  natural  successor 
of  the  first  and  follows  mainly  the  same  fund- 
amental lines  of  development ; but  differs 
therefrom  in  placing  at  the  head  of  all  com- 
prehensive subjects  an  alphabetical  index  of 
their  divisions.  Arrangement  of  contents  of 
collections  was  changed  so  as  to  place  the 
references  under  subjects  instead  of  the  names 
of  authors.  An  especially  distinctive  feature 
of  this  catalog  may  be  seen  in  the  large  body 
of  scientific  literature  which  it  contains.” 

The  Salem  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  May 
devotes  its  special  reading  list  to  “Some  good 
novels.” 

Victoria  P.  L.  of  Western  Australia.  Cat- 
alogue of  books,  pt.  7,  | Jamieson-Lytton.] 

Perth,  [1906.]  p.  485-564. 

This  part  concludes  the  first  volume  of  the 
catalog,  covering  A-L.  Wl  ith  it  is  sent  out 
title-page  and  prefatory  pages,  including 
synopsis  of  the  scheme  of  classification  and 
notation.  This  is  a fixed  location  system,  of 
25  main  sections,  indicated  by  letters,  with 
numeral  indication  of  case,  shelf  and  book. 
The  title-page  gives  the  name  of  the  library 
as  “Public  Library  of  Western  Australia,” 
the  word  “Victoria”  having  been  removed  by 
resolution  of  the  library  committee  in  April. 
1904.  The  catalog,  when  complete,  will  record 
about  65,000  v. 
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Art.  Sepp,  Hermann.  Bibliographic  der  bay- 
erischen  kunstgeschichte  bis  ende  1905. 
Strassburg,  J.  H.  E.  Heitz,  1906.  ix,  345, 
[1]  p.  25  cm.  (Studien  zur  deutschen 
kunstgeschichte.  67.  hft.) 

Augustine,  St.  Angus,  S.  The  sources  of  the 
first  ten  books  of  Augustine’s  De  civitate 
Dei : theses  pres,  to  Princeton  Univ.  for  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy.  Princeton, 
1906.  278+4  p.  D. 

Bibliography,  p.  4-6. 

Beggars.  List  of  works  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library  relating  to  beggars,  mendi- 
cants, tramps,  vagrants,  etc.  ( In  New  York 
Public  Library  Bulletin,  May,  1906.  p.  279- 
289.) 

Bolivia.  Rene-Moreno,  Gabriel.  Ensayode 
una  bibliograffa  general  de  los  periodicos  de 
Bolivia,  1825-1905.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1905. 
xiv,  344  p.  19  x 14^2  cm. 

Book-keeping.  Bibliography  of  book-keep- 
ing; a chronological  list  of  printed  books  on 
book-keeping  up  to  the  year  1800.  (In 
Brown,  Richard.  History  of  accounting  and 
accountants.  Edinburgh,  T.  C.  & E.  C. 
Jack,  1905.  p.  343-60.) 

Crying.  Borgquist,  Alvin.  Crying.  (In  Am- 
erican Journal  of  Psychology,  April,  1906. 
17:  149-205.) 

Followed  by  a list  of  bibliographical  refer- 
ences, more  than  50  titles. 

Earthquakes.  Selected  list  of  books  and 
periodicals  referring  to  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canoes. (In  Co-operative  Bulletin  of  Otis 
Library  and  Peck  Library.  Norwich,  Ct., 
May,  1906.) 

Covers  4 pages. 

England,  History.  Hodgkin,  Thomas.  His- 
tory of  England  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  Norman  conquest.  London,  Long- 
mans, Green  & Co.,  1906.  528  p.  O.  (Hunt, 
W :,  and  Poole,  R.  L.,  eds.,  Political  history 
of  England,  v.  I.) 

Authorities,  p.  493-508. 

Gardening.  Boston  Public  Library.  A brief 
list  of  books  about  gardening  for  boys  and 
girls.  Boston,  1906.  8 p.  T. 

— List  of  books  on.  (In  Cambridge  Public 
Library  Bulletin,  May,  1906.  p.  112-119.) 


Immigration.  Hall,  Prescott  Farnsworth. 
Immigration  and  its  effects  upon  the  United 
States.  New  York,  Holt,  1906.  393  p.  D. 
Bibliography  p.  369-74. 

Incunabula.  Voullieme,  E.  Die  inkunabeln 
der  Kb.niglichen  Bibliothek  und  der  anderen 
Berliner  sammlungen.  (Kunstgewerbemu- 
seum,  Kupferstichkabinet,  Universitatsbibli- 
othek,  Graues  Kloster,  Joachimsthalsches 
Gymnasium  usw.)  : ein  inventar.  Leipzig, 
Harrassowitz,  1906.  400  p.  8°.  (30  beiheft 

zum  Zentralb.  fur  Bibliotheksw.) 

This  inventory  closes  with  no.  5000.  The 
Royal  Library  possesses  4700  of  this  number. 
Of  the  240  in  the  Royal  Print  Room,  142  are 
not  in  the  Royal  Library. 

Insurance.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of 
works  relating  to  government  regulation  of 
insurance,  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries; comp,  under  direction  of  A.  P.  C. 
Griffin.  Washington,  Gov.  Printing  Office, 
1906.  46  p.  O. 

Law.  Jurisprudentia  germanise,  1905 : bibli- 
ographic der  deutschen  gesetzgebung  und 
rechtswissenschaft ; unter  mitw.  v.  fachge- 
nossen  ges.  u.  sachlich.  geordnet  von  Georg 
Maas.  Berlin,  W.  Moeser,  1906.  16+222  p. 
8°. 

Reviewed  by  Dr.  Wolfsteig  in  Zentralb.  fur 
Bibliotheksw.,  May,  p.  220. 

Manuscripts.  Said  Bonlifa.  Manuscrits  ber- 
beres  du  Maroc.  Paris,  Leroux,  1905.  32  p. 
Reprinted  from  Journal  asiatique,  Sept.- 
Oct.,  1905. 

Paleontology.  Blake,  J.  F.  Chronological 
writings  recording  species  of  fossils  re- 
ferred to  the  cornbrash.  (In  Paleontograph- 
ical  Soc.  Lond.,  publications,  1905,  v.  59, 
p.  18-21.) 

Pancreas.  Bohm,  Gustav.  Beitrage  zur  ver- 
gleichenden  histologie  des  pankreas.  Neu- 
Ruppin  [n.  d.]  74  p.  2 pi.  O. 

Bibliography,  p.  47-71;  thesis,  Ph.D.,  Ros- 
tock University. 

Press,  The.  Duniway,  C.  A.  The  develop- 
ment of  freedom  of  the  press  in  Massachu- 
setts. New  York,  Longmans,  Green  & Co., 
1906.  15+202  p.  O. 

Appendix  B : Bibliographical  notes,  includ- 
ing 1,  Sources;  2,  Secondary  authorities;  3, 
List  of  authorities  cited  (p.  175-186). 

Reinforced  concrete.  The  literature  of  re- 
inforced concrete.  (In  American  Architect 
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and  Building  News,  May  12,  1906.  89:  159- 
160.) 

Eleven  books  dealing  with  this  subject  are 
discussed  somewhat  fully. 

Rickets.  Lepski,  C.  R.  Zur  phosphorther- 
apie  der  rachitis.  Berlin,  1905-  34  P-  O. 
Literatur:  p.  32-34;  University  of  Berlin 
thesis. 

Shakespeare.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (Eng.') 
Public  Libraries.  William  Shakespeare: 
hand-list  of  editions,  commentaries,  etc.,  in 
the  central  reference  and  lending  depart- 
ments. 1906.  12  p.  O. 

Skin.  Gerke,  O.  O.  L.  A.  Die  frage  der 
resorption  und  durchgangigkeit  der  intak- 
ten  ausseren  haut  des  menschen.  Berlin, 
1905.  60  p.  O. 

Bibliography,  p.  55-60;  thesis  for  the  doctor- 
ate, medical  faculty,  Berlin  University,  1905- 

Surgery.  Helfreich,  Friedrich,  comp.  Litera- 
turiibersicht  zur  geschichte  der  chirurgie. 
(In  Puschmann,  Theodor.  Handbuch  der 
geschichte  der  medizin.  3 v.  Q.  Jena,  1902- 
OS.  v.  3 pref.  p.  11-32.)  • 

Time  (in  music).  Pratorius,  Ernst.  Die 
mensuraltheorie  des  Franchinus  Gafurius 
und  der  folgenden  zeit.  Leipzig,  1905.  55  p. 
O. 

Bibliography:  p.  2-8;  Berlin  University  the- 
ses for  Ph.D.  degree. 

Tissue.  Neumann,  Rafael.  Die  transplanta- 
tion nicht  Vostartiger  gewebe.  Berlin,  1905. 
29  p.  O. 

Bibliography:  p.  27-29;  Berlin  University 
theses  for  Ph.D.  degree. 

Tuberculosis.  Isaakowitsch,  Predrag.  Der 
heutige  stand  der  frage  fiber  die  verwand- 
schaft  zwischen  rinder-  und  menschen-tu- 
berkulose.  Berlin,  [E.  Ebering],  1905.  34 
+2  p.  O. 

Bibliography,  p.  31-34;  Berlin  University 
thesis  for  the  doctorate,  medical  faculty. 

Universities.  Paulsen,  F.  The  German  uni- 
versities and  university  study;  trans.  by  F. 
Thilly  and  W.  W.  Elwang.  N.  Y.,  Scrib- 
ner, 1906.  1 p.  1.,  v-xvi,  [2]  451  p.  23cm. 
Bibliography:  p.  437-441. 

Violin.  Bonaventura,  Arnaldo.  Saggio  di 
una  bibliografia  del  violino  e dei  violinist!. 
(In  Rivista  delle  Biblioteche  e degli  Archivi. 
1 7:  1,  gennaio,  1906,  p.  1-9.) 


anonyms  an&"lpseuDon^ms 


The  following  are  supplied  by  Library  of  Congress, 
Catalog  Division: 

Golder,  George  A.,  1875-,  is  author  of 
“Modern  shorthand.” 

Hetterich,  Gustave  J.,  1868-,  is  author  of 
“The  polite  pupil.” 

McCormick,  Frank  Joseph,  1871-,  is  author 
of  “Mr.  Durbar’s  toast.” 

White,  Herbert  Brigham,  1874-,  is  author  of 
“Robert  Ellsworth,  his  book.” 

TRotes  and  dluertes 

Volumes  of  “Monthly  Weather  Review” 
for  libraries.  — The  editor  of  the  Monthly 
Weather  Review,  Washington,  D.  C.,  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  any  librarian  who  wishes 
to  complete  his  set  of  Monthly  Weather  Re- 
views. The  Weather  Bureau  has  a few  cop- 
ies of  back  volumes  and  numbers,  and  wishes 
to  distribute  them  as  discreetly  as  possible. 

Wisconsin  broadside  for  distribution  to 
libraries.  — The  Wisconsin  State  Historical 
Society  Library  has  come  into  possession  of  a 
number  of  duplicates  of  a newspaper  broad- 
side (printed  on  both  sides)  published  15 
years  ago,  arraigning  the  Wisconsin  legisla- 
tive apportionment  act  of  1891.  It  was  the 
precursor  of  the  famous  Wisconsin  “gerry- 
mander” suits  of  1891-92.  It  is  an  able  docu- 
ment from  both  an  historical  and  a legal  point 
of  view,  and  has  much  more  than  local  value 
to  any  large  reference  library  collecting  ma- 
terial upon  political  science.  Librarians  wish- 
ing this  broadside  will  be  accommodated  until 
the  supply  is  exhausted. 

R.  G.  Th WAITES, 

Madison,  Wis. 

Information  desired  regarding  "London 
Public  Ledger.” — I should  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive information  regarding  the  London  Pub- 
lic Ledger  of  Jan.  4,  1775,  and  would  ask  any 
librarian  or  bibliographer  who  knows  of  its 
existence  to  communicate  with  me.  This  pa- 
per contains  an  important  article  on  the  “Riot 
at  Annapolis,  Md.,  Oct.  19,  1774.”  I am  in- 
formed by  the  Ledger  office  that  their  files  do 
not  run  so  far  back,  and  they  write  me  from 
the  British  Museum  that  they  neither  have 
nor  know  of  a copy. 

Richard  D.  Fisher, 

1420  Park  ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bulletins  on  book  buying.  — Bulletin  25 
(May)  of  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  book 
buying  is  devoted  to  extracts  from  an  edi- 
torial on  “The  second  hand  booksellers’ 
sources  of  supply,”  in  Publishers’  Weekly. 
April  7,  giving  suggestions  for  purchase  of 
books  by  auction  and  otherwise.  The  advice 
given,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  valuable  to  libra- 
rians as  well  as  to  dealers.  The  bulletin 
closes  with  the  following  note : “London  dis- 
patches to  the  daily  press  state  that  the  Lon- 
don Times,  in  connection  with  itfs  circulating 
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library  scheme,  is  offering  for  sale  600,000 
nearly  new  books  at  about  10  per  cent,  of  list 
price.  Ask  your  importer  to  look  into  this.” 

“New  Shakespearean  a”  and  periodical 
agents. — We  issue  a quarterly,  New  Shake- 
spcareana,  at  $2.50  a year.  This  morning  we 
got  a letter  from  a library  that  had  paid  us 
promptly  for  five  years  that  sum  in  advance, 
signed  by  a new  librarian,  asking  us  why  we 
had  raised  our  price  for  subscription.  With 
the  naivete  of  a newcomer  he  lets  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag.  He  says  that  the  library’s  books 
show  that  it  has  been  paying  different  sums  per 
year  for  our  quarterly — $2.35>  $2-25,  and  even 
$2  per  year.  The  explanation  is,  of  course, 
that,  in  their  eagerness  to  get  business  the 
“periodical  agents”  are  deliberately  losing 
themselves  money,  trusting  to  make  good  in 
some  other  direction.  If  the  libraries  of  the 
United  States  are  aware  of  this  sort  of  thing 
(which  we  cannot  believe)  then,  of  course, 
they  are  putting  themselves  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  may  be  watching  for  opportunity 
to  recoup  on  them,  in  some  lapse  of  attention 
on  the  library’s  part,  and  ought  to  be  warned 
by  somebody  to  look  sharp. 

It  may  be  thought  remarkable  if  we  get 
(as  in  this  case)  our  full  subscription  that  we 
should  concern  ourselves  sufficiently  to  call 
attention  to  the  matter.  The  explanation  is 
this:  We  are  only  distributors  of  the  publi- 

cations of  the  Shakespeare  Society  of  New 
York.  Like  all  learned  societies,  said  society 
only  issues  its  publications  to  parties  inter- 
ested enough  to  pay  for  them.  It  has  never 
gone  to  the  trade,  and  would  consider  it  be- 
neath its  dignity  to  pay  commissions  to  any- 
body, which  would  look  like  an  effort  to  force 
its  publications  upon  a market,  and  is,  in 
short,  impossible.  The  society  does  circu- 
larize those  whose  subscriptions  it  cares  for, 
and  — now  and  then  — to  reach  subscribers 
whose  addresses  it  has  lost,  it  inserts  an  an- 
nouncement in  the  Publishers’  W eekly.  But 
an  examination  of  such  announcements  will 
show  that  these  are  invariably  directed  to 
subscribers  and  not  to  the  trade  or  to  general 
purchasers. 

The  society,  therefore,  proposes  to  do  what 
it  can  to  keep  its  publication  records  appro- 
priate to  its  claims.  In  one  solitary  case  — 
the  case  of  the  Bankside  Shakespeare,  a 
unique  edition  in  21  volumes,  of  which  but 
500  numbered  sets  were  issued  20  years  ago 
and  of  which  there  have  been  no  sets  for  sale 
for  at  least  18  years  — the  society  was  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  lose  control  of  a certain 
number  of  sets,  and  these  were  ruthlessly 
'handled  by  certain  “book  slaughterers.”  But 
the  society  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  locate 
and  regulate  the  prices  of — • if  it  could  not 
repurchase  — these,  and  has  omitted  no  op- 
portunity of  making  this  explanation.  It  is 
therefore  our  instruction  to  endeavor  to  stop 
underselling  on  the  New  York  Shakespeare 
Society’s  quarterly  New  Shakespeareana. 
We  therefore  appeal  to  the  Library  journal 


to  assist  us.  The  niatter  is  really  of  more  in- 
terest to  libraries  than  to  ourselyes.  For  New 
Shakespeareana  — like  all  the  publications  of 
the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society  — is  pub- 
lished from  a fund  contributed  by  members  of 
that  society  and  nobody  is  solicited  to  sub- 
scribe for  it,  except  as  above — and  he  or  she 
is  not  asked  a second  time. 

The  Shakespeare  Press, 

Westfield,  N.  J. 


ftmmors  an£>  Blun&ers 


Reader  — Can  you  tell  me  how  to  find  the 
name  of  an  author  in  this  catalog? 

Librarian  — The  catalog  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically. Whose  name  do  you  wish  to  find? 

Reader — Maree  Corell. 

Librarian  — We  have  none  of  her  books  in 
the  library. 

Reader — Gee  ! What  kind  of  books  do  you 
have  in  this  library,  nothin’  but  business 
-books  ? 

A sad  revelation.  — Mr.  Henry  James’  dis- 
covery that  the  Boston  Public  Library  is 
“practically  without  penetralia”  comes  with 
crushing  force,  just  at  this  time,  when  our 
faith  in  sacred  things  is  being  so  severely 
tried.  But  though  the  mind  reels,  yet  hope 
still  mounts.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  walls 
of  the  structure  are  sufficiently  strong  to  per- 
mit of  the  addition  of  a few  penetralia  of 
modest  dimensions?  We  seem  to  recall,  with- 
out vainglory,  now,  that  the  Boston  Public 
Library  is  the  building  for  which  a most  mag- 
nificent frieze  has  been  getting  itself  made. 
All  this  will  seem  pretty  trivial,  without  suit- 
able penetralia  to  set  it  off.  We  shall  have 
an  unpleasant  spectacle,  indeed,  if  a com- 
munity of  cultivated  taste,  who  have  set  out 
in  good  faith  to  hang  the  expense,  must  needs 
end  with  having  to  hang  their  civic  head. — 
Life. 

Library  censorship.  — The  following  let- 
ter which  appeared  recently  in  the  New  York 
Mail  and  Express  is  interesting  in  its  indica- 
tion of  popular  conceptions  of  library  affairs: 
“To  the  Editor  of  The  Evening  Mail: 

“Sir  — Some  time  ago  I went  to  the  Car- 
negie branch  of  the  Public  Library, 

and  asked  for  a book  called  ‘God’s  good 
man,’  by  Marie  Corelli.  I was  informed  by 
the  young  woman  in  charge  that  the  library 
did  not  keep  her  works.  On  my  asking 
‘Why’  I was  told  they  were  not  considered 
‘Proper,’  and  could  obtain  no  other  answer. 

“On  speaking  to  some  one  on  the  subject 
they  told  me  that  they  had  been  informed  at 
the  library  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  had  seen 
to  it  that  these  books  should  not  be  allowed 
to  be  in  any  public  library  in  this  country. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through  your  much- 
read  paper  if  this  is  a fact,  and,  if  so,  what 
has  the  Pope  to  do  with  this  country? 

“An  American  Woman." 
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